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An  Account  of  the  Ancient  Buddhist  Memaine  at  Pagdn  on  the  Ird* 
w&dL — By  Captain  Hbnby  Yulb,  Bengal  JSngineers, 

The  Burmese  monarohs  derive  their  stem  from  the  S^akja  kings 
of  Eapilav^astu,  the  sacred  race  from  which  Oautama  sprang.  One 
of  them,  Abhi-Bdja  by  name,  is  said  to  have  migrated  with  his 
troops  and  followers  into  the  vallej  of  the  Irdw&di,  and  there  to 
have  established  his  sovereignty  at  the  citj  of  Tagoung :  a  legend 
manifestly  of  equal  value  and  like  invention  to  that  which  deduced 
the  Bomans  from  the  migration  of  the  pious  ^aeas,  the  ancient 
Britons  from  Brut  the  Trojan,  and  the  Gael  from  Scota  daughter  of 
Pharaoh* 

But  that  Tagoung  was  the  early  capital  of  the  Burmans,  appears 
to  be  admitted,  and  is  probable,  supposing  the  valley  of  the  Ir&w&df 
to  have  been  settled  from  the  north.  There,  they  relate,  (as  is 
told  also  of  Anur&dh^pura  in  Ceylon),  a  city  or  a  succession  of 
eities  had  existed  even  during  the  times  of  each  of  the  three  Bud. 
dhas  who  preceded  Gautama.  The  last  foundation  of  Tagoung 
took  place,  according  to  story,  in  the  days  of  Gautama  himself,  and 
this  city  was  the  seat  of  seventeen  successive  kings.f 

From  Tagoung  a  wild  legend  carries  the  dynasty  to  Prome,  where 
an  empire  under  the  Pali  name  of  Sare  Khettara  (Sri  Kshetra)  was 

*  I  9ee,  however,  nnoe  the  text  was  written,  that  Lassen  accepts  the  traditions 
of  the  Indian  origin  of  the  Biirmese  Kings  as  genuine.  CInduehe  AUerihum' 
Mkumde,  n.  1034.) 

t  CoL  Bnmey  in  J.  A.  £|.  B.   vol.  T.  p.  157. 
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established  about  484  B.  C.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  authori- 
ties whether  the  kingdom  of  Tagoung  is  believed  to  have  continued 
contemporaneously  with  that  of  Prorae. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  frequent  shiftings  of  their  capitals  is 
characteristic  of  the  Indo-Chinese  nations,  and  is  connected  with 
the  facilities  for  migration  presented  by  their  great  navigable  rivers, 
and  by  the  unsubstantial  nature  of  their  dwellings.  Still,  one  can- 
not but  have  some  suspicion  that  the  desire  to  carry  back  to  a  re- 
moter epoch  the  existence  of  the  empire  as  a  great  monarchy,  has 
led  to  the  representation  of  what  was  reuUy  the  history  of  various  pet* 
ty  principalities,  attaining  probably  an  alternate  preponderance  of 
dominion,  as  the  history  of  one  dynasty  of  mouarchs  in  various  suc- 
cessive seats. 

Pegu,  it  need  not  be  said,  was  an  independent  kingdom,  though 
several  times  subjected  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  by  the  Bur- 
mans  previous  to  the  last  conquest  by  Alompra,  and  twice  at  least 
in  its  turn  subjecting  Ava.*  Toungu  also  appears  undoubtedly  to 
have  been  a  separate  kingdom  for  a  considerable  period,  two  of  its 
kings  or  princes  in  succession  having  conquered  Pegu  during  the 
sixteenth  century ;  and  Martaban  was  the  seat  of  an  independent 
prince  for  at  least  140  years.  Tavoy  was  occasionally  iudependeut, 
though  at  other  times  alternately  subject  to  Pegu  or  Siam.  Aracan, 
bearing  much  the  same  relation  to  Burma  that  Norway  did  to 
Sweden,  preserved  its  independence  till  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
But  besides  these,  there  are  perhaps  indications  of  other  principali- 
ties within  the  boundaries  of  Burma  proper.  Kings  of  Prome  are 
mentioned  in  the  histories  of  the  Portuguese  adventurers.     Ferdi- 

*  In  the  thirteenth  century  three  generations  of  Burman  kings  reigned  over 
Pegu.  In  1654  or  thereabouts,  the  king  of  Pegu,  who  was  a  Burmese  prince  of 
Toungu,  conquered  Aya  and  its  empire  as  far  as  Mogoung  and  the  Shan  state  of 
Thein-n{.  This  was  the  acme  of  Peguan  prosperity,  but  even  that  was  under  a 
Burmese  sovereign.  About  1613  the  king  of  Ava  became  master  of  Pegu  and  all 
the  lower  provinces.  So  matters  contiuued  till  the  Peguan  revolt  of  1740  and  the 
following  years,  which  not  only  succeeded  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Burmans,  but 
in  1752  in  the  conquest  of  Ava.  This  brief  ascendancy  was  upset  in  the  same 
year  by  the  Hunter-Captain  Alompra,  whose  dynasty  still  sits  on  the  thione  of 
Ava,  though  Pegu  has  past  into  the  hands  of  the  Kalcu, 
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nand  Mendes  Pinto  speaks  of  seyeral  other  kingdoms  on  the 
Iriwidi;  but  he  is  to  be  sure  a  very  bad  authority.  Father 
Sangermano  also,  in  his  abstract  of  the  Burmese  chronieles,  appears 
to  speak  of  contemporary  kings  of  Myeu-zain  dr  Pauya,  Ta-goutig 
and  Tsa-gaing.* 

These  instances  may,  however;  originate  only  iu  the  ambiguity  of 
the  Burmese  title  Mjbn,  which  is  applied  equally  to  the  King  of 
England  and  to  the  G-overnor  General  of  India,  to  the  king  of 
Burma  and  to  all  the  high  dignitaries  and  princes  of  bis  provinces. 

The  Empire  of  Prome  came  to  an  end,  it  is  said,  through  civil 
Btrife,t  and  one  of  the  princes,  in  A.  D.  107,  fljing  to  the  north, 
established  himself  at  Pagdn.  According  to  the  view  taken  by  Craw- 
furd  and  Burney,  as  well  as  Sangermano,  the  Burmese  monarchy 
continued  under  a  succession  of  fifty-two  or  fifty-five  princes,  to  the 
end  ot  the  thirteenth  century* 

But  the  authority  quoted  by  Mr.  Mason^  (apparently  an  edition 
of  the  royal  chronicle)  implies  that  the  city  founded,  or  re-founded, 
in  107  was  that  of  Upper  Pag6n  on  the  Upper  Ir^wddi  closely 
adjoining  Tagoung,  and  that  the  PagAn  of  which  we  now  speak  was 
not  founded  till  847  or  849. 

The  site  of  upper  Pagan  has  been  visited  by  Captain  Hannay  in 
1885,  and  by  tlie  Bev.  Mr.  Kincaird  iu  1837. 

Capt.  Hannay  8ays,§  ''  About  a  mile  to  the  south  of  this 
(Tagoung)  is  a  place  called  Pagam-myo,  which  is  now  a  complete 

*  I>e8criptioii  of  the  Burmese  Empire,  pp.  42,  43. 

t  The  following  quaint  legend  is  related  by  Sangermano.  On  the  day  of  the  laat 
king's  death  it  happened  that  a  countryman's  oomsiere,  or  winnowing  fan,  was 
carried  away  by  an  impetuous  wind.  The  ooimtryman  gave  chase,  crying  out : 
"  Oh  my  oomsieFe!  oh  my  comsieve!"  The  citizens,  disturbed  by  the  clamour, 
and  not  knowing  what  had  happened,  began  likewise  to  czy,  *^  Army  of  the  Com- 
sieTe !  Soldiera  of  the  Comsieve !"  A  great  confusion  consequently  arose  and  the 
citizens  divided  themselyes  into  three  finctions,  who  took  up  arms  against  one 
another,  and  were  afterwards  formed  into  three  nations,  the  Pyu,  the  Karan,  and 
the  Burmese.  (The  Pyu  wenee  probably  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Prome ;  Karan  or  Kanran  the  Aracanese.     See  Phaybb  tfi  J.  A  S.  B.  XIII.  29.) 

t  Natural  Prodnctiane  ofBwrma^  11.  450. 

§  M.  S.  Karrative  of  a  journey  from  Ava  to  the  Amber-mines  near  the  Assam 
frontier.    (In  Fweign  Office^  Galcutta.) 
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jungle,  but  coyered  with  the  remains  of  brick  buildings  as  far  as 
the  eje  can  reach.  There  are  also  the  rains  of  qeveral  large  tem- 
ples which  Have  now  more  the  appearance  of  earthen  mounds  than 
the  remains  of  the  brick  buildings,  and  thej  are  covered  with  jungle 
to  the  top."  The  people  on  the  spot  told  Capt.  Hannaj  that  the 
oitj  was  much  more  ancient  than  the  other  Fag&n.  And  indeed  we 
heard  this  upper  city  spoken  of  as  ''old  Fag^/'  when  we  were  at 
the  capital. 

Some  interesting  discoveries  in  Burmese  history  and  antiquities 
maj  jet  be  made  among  the  ruins  of  which  Capt.  Uannay  speaks. 

Nine  of  the  oldest  temples  at  Pag&u  are  ascribed,  according  to 
Crawfurd,  to  king  Fj&n-bya,  circa  850.  This  coincides  with  the 
reign  and  date  to  which  Mr.  Mason's  account  assigns  the  foundation 
of  the  city. 

Here  then  twenty-one  kings  reigned  in  regular  succession  from 
the  middle  of  the  9th  to  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  and  here  in 
the  year  097,  under  the  apostleship  of  A.-rahan  and  the  reign  of 
Anau-ra*men-zan,  Buddhism  was  established  in  its  present  shape  as 
the  religion  of  the  country.* 

The  history  of  the  destruction  of  Fagdn  has  been  related  by  Col. 
Burney  from  the  Burmese  chronicles.t  Indignant  at  the  murder 
of  an  ambassador  by  the  Burmese  king,  the  Emperor  of  China  sent 
a  vast  army  to  invade  Burma.  The  king,  Narathee-ha-pad6,  in  his 
anxiety  to  strengthen  the  defences  of  his  capital,  pulled  down,  for 
the  sake  of  the  materials,  (so  the  chronicle  relates),  one  thousand 
large  arched  temples,  one  thousand  smaller  ones,  and  four  thousand 
square  temples.  But  under  one  of  these  temples  a  prophetic 
inscription  of  ominous  import  was  found :  the  king  lost  heart,  left 
his  new  wails  defenceless  and  fled  to  Bassein.  The  Chinese 
advanced,  occupied  the  city,  and  continued  to  pursue  the  Burman 
army  as  far  as  Taroup-mau,  or  Chinese  point,  a  considerable  distance 
below  Prome.     This  was  in  1284. 

Colonel  Burney  has  indicated  that  this  is  the  same  Chinese 
invasion  which  is  spoken  of  by  Marco  Folo.  Turning  to  that 
traveller  (in  Furchas,  vol.  III.  93,)  we  And  that  when  the  G-reat 

•  JudBon's  Life,  1. 199,  and  Orawfiird,  p.  491. 
t  J.  A.  S.  B.  YoL  IV.  p.  402. 
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Khan  minded  to  snbdue  the  oitj  of  Mien,  [the  Chinede  name  for 
Burma]  he  sent  a  valiant  CaptaiDi  and  aa  armj  chieflj  composed  of 
jesters  with  whom  his  court  was  always  furnished. 

It  is  curious  enough  to  contrast  the  ooutemptuous  view  of  the 
Burmese  enterprise  here  indicated,  with  the  'history  of  the  same 
event  as  given  by  the  Barmans  in  their  chronicle.  Instead  of  an 
army  of  jesters  they  represent  the  emperor  to  have  sent  a  host  of 
at  least  six  millions  of  horse,  and  twenty  millions  of  foot,  to  attack 
Pag^  and  to  have  been  obliged  to  reinforce  these  repeatedly  before 
they  could  overcome  the  resolute  resistance  of  the  Burmese,  who 
encountered  the  enemy  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bam6  river. 

From  the  mention  of  this  locality  it  would  appear  that  the 
Chinese  invasion  took  place  by  the  route  still  followed  by  the  main 
body  of  the  Chinese  trade  with  Burma. 

Pag&n  surprised  us  all.  None  of  the  preceding  travellers  to  Ava 
had  prepared  us  for  remains  of  such  importance  and  interest.  I  do 
not  find  any  mention  of  Pagan  and  its  temples  before  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  when  Capt.  George  Baker  and  Lieutenant  North 
were  sent  on  a  joint  embassy  to  Alompra  from  the  British  settlement 
at  Negrais.  Lieut.  North  died  at  Pugan,  or  rather  at  Nyoung-u, 
a  considerable  trading  town  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  ruins. 
On  his  way  down,  Capt.  Baker  seems  to  have  staid  a  week  at 
'*  Pagang  Youngoe."  He  mentions  the  great  number  of  pngodas  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  one  in  particular,  '*  the  biggest  of  any 
between  Dagon  (Bangoon)  and  Momchabue  (Moutshobo  the  resi- 
dence of  Alompra,)  kept  in  good  repair,  and  celebrated  by  the 
people  for  having  one  of  their  god's  teeth  and  a  collar  bone  buried 
under  it."* 

Colonel  Symes  visited  some  of  the  temples  on  his  way  both  up 
and  down  the  river,  and  gives  a  somewhat  vague  account  of  the 
Ananda,  which  was  then  undergoing  repair  at  the  expense  of  the 
Prince  Boyal.  He  was  told  that  the  prince  had  collected  gold  for 
the  purpose  of  gilding  it,  an  intention  which  the  size  of  the  building 
lenders  improbable,  and  which  certainly  was  not  fulfilled. 

Cox  also  describes  the  Ananda,  and  took  some  meaaorements  with 
the  intention  of  making  a  plan  of  the  building. 

*  Dahymple's  Oriental  Bepertory,  1. 171. 
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Among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  on  the  8th  Februarj,  1820, 
the  Burmese  under  the  hapless  Naweng-bhujen,  or  ''King  of 
Suuset/'*  made  their  last  stand  against  Sir  Archibald  Campbell's 
armj,  which  remained  encamped  there  for  some  days  afterwards. 
Havelock,  in  his  history  of  the  Campaign,  notices  the  numerous 
monuments,  but  says  ;  ^*  the  sensation  of  barren  wonderment  is  the 
only  one  which  Paguhm  excites.  There  is  little  to  admire,  hothing 
to  venerate,  nothing  to  exalt  the  notion  of  the  taste  and  inrention 
of  the  people  which  the  traveller  might  already  have  formed  in 
Bangoon  or  Prome."  It  will  be  seen  presently  that  we  differ  widely 
iu  opiiiiou  from  Colonel  Uavelock. 

The  account  that  conveys  the  most  triithful  impression  of  Pag6n 
is  probably  that  contained  in  the  travels  of  Mr.  Howard  Malcom, 
an  American  missionary  traveller. 

Mr.  Crawfurd  indeed  devotes  several  pages  of  his  admirable  book 
to  the  detailed  description  of  some  of  these  buildings,  and  gives  an 
engraving  of  that  which  he  considered  the  finest  architectural  work 
among  them.  From  his  selection  in  this  instance  I  utterly  dissent. 
The  temple  which  he  has  engraved  is,  as  compared  with  the 
greater  works  at  Pagftn,  paltry  and  debased.  It  is  altogether 
uncharacteristic  of  the  peculiar  Pag&n  architecture ;  nor  is  it  indeed 
well  or  accurately  represented  in  the  print.  Mr.  Crawfurd's 
descriptions  too,  an  accurate  observer  as  he  is,  fail  somehow  to  leave 
with  his  readers  any  just  impression  of  these  great  and  singular 
relics.  From  that  preference  of  his  which  has  been  referred  to, 
it  strikes  me  that  he  did  not  himself  do  justice  to  the  grandeur  or 
interest  of  these  buildings,  and  therefore  could  not  enable  his  readers 
to  do  so.  With  the  assistance  in  illustration  that  we  enjoy,  we 
ousht  to  be  able  to  do  better. 

In  Pegu  and  lower  Burma,  the  Buddhist  pagoda  is  seldom  found 
in  any  other  form  than  that  of  the  solid  bell-shaped  structure, 
representing  (tliough  with  a  difference)  the  topes  of  ancient  India 
and  the  Chaityas  of  Tibet,  and  always  supposed  to  cover  a  sacred 

*  Otherwise  Laya-thooa.  He  fled  to  Aya,  and  appeared  b^ore  the  king  de- 
manding new  troops.  The  king  in  a  rage  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  The 
poor  fellow  was  tortured  oat  of  li&  before  he  reached  the  place  of  execution. — 
Judson's  Life,  I.  296. 
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relic  Images  of  Qautama  are  often  attached  to  these,  but  do  not 
seem  to  be  essential  to  tbem.  The  great  Pagodas  of  Bangoon, 
Pcome,  and  Pegu  are  celebrated  examples  of  this  kind  of  edifice. 

The  tvpe  of  the  principal  temples  at  Pagdn  is  very  different,  and 
they  suit  better  our  idea  of  what  the  word  temple  implies.  Remains 
of  this  description  but  on  a  small  scale,  first  attracted  our  attention 
at  Tantabeiig,  a  place  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ir&wddi  some  miles 
aboFe  Tenangyoung.* 

The  buildings  at  Tantabengt  were  numerous,  had  an  air  of  great 
antiquity,  and  were,  as  far  as  we  examined  them,  on  one  general 
plan.  The  body  of  the  buildings  was  cubical  in  form,  inclosing  a 
Gothic- vaulted  Chamber.  The  entrance  was  by  a  projecting  porch 
to  the  east,  and  this  porch  had  also  a  subsidiary  door  on  its 
north  and  south  sides.  There  were  also  slightly  projecting  door- 
places  on  the  three  other  sides  of  the  main  building,  sometimes 
blank  and  sometimes  real  entrances.  The  plan  of  the  building 
was  cruciform.  Several  terraces  rose  successively  above  the  body 
of  the  temple,  and  from  the  highest  terrace  rose  a  spire  bearing  a 
strong  general  resemblance  to  that  of  the  common  temples  of 
Eastern  India,  being  like  the  latter  a  tall  pyramid  with  bulging 
sides.  The  angles  of  this  spire  were  marked  as  quoins,  with  deep 
joints,  and  a  little  apex  at  the  projecting  angle  of  each,  which  gave 
a  peculiar  serrated  appearance  to  the  outline  when  seen  against  the 
sky.  These  buildings  were  entirely  of  brick ;  the  ornamental 
mouldings  still  partially  remained  in  plaster.  The  interior  of  each 
temple  contained  an  image  of  Gautama,  or  its  remains.  The  walls 
and  vaults  were  plastered  and  had  been  highly  decorated  with 
minute  fresco  painting. 

Such  is  the  substantial  type  of  all  the  most  important  temples  at 
Pagan,  though  when  the  area  of  the  ground-plan  expands  from  30 
or  40  feet  square  to  200  or  300  feet  square,  the  proportions  and 
details  of  the  parts  necessarily  vary  considerably. 

*  Mr.  Oldham  aays  that  he  saw  a  cluiinbered  pagoda  as  low  down  as  Akouk* 
toung  (below  Prome.)  There  is  a  conspicuous  one  also  at  Thayet  Myo.  But  they 
are  oomparatiTely  rare  anywhere  below  the  point  named,  and  never  I  think  of 
the  antique  type  here  described. 

t  These  have  been  photographed  by  Captain  Tripe. 
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The  Pag^  niina  extend  over  a  spaee  about  eight  miles  in  length 
along  the  river,  and  probably  averaging  two  miles  in  breadth.  The 
present  town  of  Pagan  stands  on  the  river  side  within  the  decayed 
ramparts  of  the  ancient  city,  near  the  middle  length  of  this 
spnce. 

.  This  brick  rampart  and  fragments  of  an  ancient  gateway  shewing 
almost  obliterated  traces  of  a  highly  architectural  character,  are  the 
only  remains  at  Pagdn  which  are  not  of  a  religious  description.  If 
any  tradition  lingers  round  the  site  of  the  ancient  palaces  of  the 
kings,  who  reigned  here  for  so  many  centuries,  our  party  missed  it. 

Of  the  number  of  the  temples  at  Pagdn,  I  feel  scarcely  able  to 
form  any  estimate,  the  few  days  which  we  spent  there  having  been 
chiefly  devoted  to  a  detailed  examination  of  some  of  the  most 
important.  But  of  all  sizes  I  should  not  guess  them  at  less  than 
eight  hundred,  or  perhaps  a  thousand. 

All  kinds  and  forms  are  to  be  found  among  them ;  the  bell«shaped 
pyramid  of  dead  brick- work  in  all  its  varieties ;  the  same,  raised 
over  a  square  or  octagonal  cell  containing  an  image  of  the  Buddha  ; 
the  bluff  knoblike  dome  of  the  Ceylon  Dagobas,  with  the  square 
cap  which  seems  to  have  characterized  the  most  ancient  Buddhist 
Chaityas  as  represented  in  the  sculptures  at  Sanchi,  and  in  the 
ancient  model  pagodas  in  the  Asiatic  Society's  Museum ;  the 
fantastic  Bo-phya  or  Pumpkin  Pagoda,  which  seemed  rather  like 
a  fragment  of  what  we  might  conceive  the  architecture  of  the  moon» 
than  anything  terrestrial;  and  many  variations  on  these  types. 
But  the  predominant  and  characteristic  form  is  that  of  the  cruciform 
vaulted  temple,  which  we  have  described  above. 

Three  at  least  of  the  great  temples,  and  a  few  of  the  smaller  ones 
of  this  kind,  have  been  from  time  to  time  repaired,  and  are  still 
more  or  less  frequented  by  worshippers.  But  by  far  the  greater 
number  have  been  abandoned  to  the  owls  and  bats,  and  some  have 
been  desecrated  into  cow-houses  by  the  villagers. 

In  some  respects  the  most  remarkable  of  the  great  temples,  and 
that  which  is  still  the  most  frequented  as  a  place  uf  worship,  is  the 
Ananda. 

"  This  temple  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Kyan-yeet- 
tha,  about  the  time  of  th^  Normaa  conquest  of  England.    Tradition 
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has  it,  that  fire  Sahandahs,  or  Saints  of  an  order  second  onlj  to  a 
Baddha,  arrived  at  Pag^n  from  the  Hema-wiiDda  or  Himalayan 
region.  Thej  stated  that  thej  lived  in  caves  on  the  Nanda-mtila 
hill  (probably  the  Nundi  Devi  Peak),  and  the  king  requested  them 
to  give  him  a  model  of  their  abode,  from  which  he  might  construct 
a  temple.  The  Bahandahs  did  as  thej  were  requested,  and  the  temple 
being  built  was  called  Nanda-Ui  gun  or  "  Caves  of  Nanda."  (PI.  I.) 
The  term  Ananda,  by  which  the  temple  is  now  known,  is  a  corrupt 
tion,  arising  from  the  name  of  Ananda,  the  cousin  and  favourite 
disciple  of  Oaudama,  being  so  well  known  to  the  people.  The 
representation  of  a  cave  is  a  favourite  style  of  building  among  the 
Burmese  for  depositing  images.*  This  is  not  wonderful  among  the 
votaries  of  a  religion  which  regards  an  ascetic  life  in  the  wilderness 
as  the  highest  state  for  mortals  in  this  world." t 

Major  Phayre  mentioned  another  probable  origin  of  the  name  of 
this  temple,  viz.  from  the  Palee  Ananta  "  the  endless  ;*'  which 
seems  to  be  supported  by  the  fact  that  another  great  temple  close 
at  hand  is  called  Thapingu,  **  The  omniscient.*' 

To  reach  the  Ananda  we  passed  out  through  the  principal  eastern 
gate  of  the  ancient  city.  The  remains  of  the  defences  form  a 
distinct  mound  and  ditch,  traceable  in  their  entire  circuit,  and  large 
masses  of  the  brick  work  still  stand  at  intervals,  but  I  saw  none  in 
which  any  feature  of  the  architecture,  or  portion  of  the  battlements, 
was  distinguishable.  The  gate  has  some  remains  of  architectural 
design,  and  ornament  of  a  rich  character  in  plaster,  with  foliated 
pilaster  capitals  and  festoons ;  but  these  remnants  have  bein 
disfigured  and  obscured  by  the  erection  of  two  coarse  modern 
niches  with  figures  of  Warders.  A  few  yards  beyond  the  gate  are 
the  square  sandstone  inscribed  pillars  mentioned  by  Mr.  Crawfurd. 
Their  appearance  is  suggestive  of  great  antiquity  and  interest* 
But  the  expectation  of  the  latter  would  probably  be  disappointed 
by  an  interpretation.     The  character  appeared  to  be  square|  Bur* 

*  SeTeral  of  the  temples  at  Pag^  are  named  in  this  way ;  e.  g.  Shw^ku^ 
**The  goUben  oare ;"  Sembyo-ku,  **  The  white  elephant  care,"  &c.— H.  Y. 

t  Note  by  Major  Phayre. 

1 1  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  circular  fbnn  of  iha 
ordinaiy  Burmese  character,  as  of  the  Ooria,  the  Tamul  and  several  other  South 
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niese  of  a  very  neat  and  uniform  type,  as  indeed  most  of  the 
Hurmese  inscriptions  are,  and  very  much  superior  in  execution  to 
what  our  lapidary  inscriptions  were  a  century  ago. 

In  the  precincts  of  the  Ananda  we  entered  a  large  group  of 
mouadtic  buildings,  forming  a  street  of  some  length.  These  in 
beauty  of  detail  and  combination,  were  admirable.  Th6  wood 
carving  was  rich  and  effectire  beyond  description ;  photography 
only  could  do  it  justice. 

Great  fancy  was  displayed  in  the  fantastic  figures  of  warriors, 
dancers,  N&ts  (spirits)  and  BU&9  (ogres,)  in  high  relief,  that  filled 
the  angles  and  nuclei  of  the  sculptured  surfaces.  The  fretted 
pinnacles  of  the  ridge  ornaments  were  topped  with  birds  cut  in 
profile,  in  every  attitude  of  sleeping,  pecking,  stalking,  or  taking 
wing.  With  the  permission  of  a  venerable  and  toothless  poongyee  we 
looked  into  a  chamber  which  was  a  perfect  museum  of  quaint  and 
rich  gilt  carving,  in  small  shrines,  book  chests,  Ac,  not  unlike  the 
omnium  gatherum  of  a  Chinese  Josshouse.  One  chamber  contain- 
ed, among  other  things,  a  neat  model  of  a  wooden  monastery  with 
its  appropriate  carving. 

The  most  elaborate  of  these  religious  buildings  is  stated  to  have 
been  built  only  a  few  years  ago  by  a  man  of  Ye-nan-gyoung ; 
probably  some  millionnaire  of  the  oil  trade.* 

In  the  same  monastic  street  a  brick  building,  in  the  external 
form  of  a  Kyoung,  contains  a  corridor  entirely  covered  with  rude 
paintings  on  the  plaster.  These  are  all.  Major  Fhayre  informs  me, 
representations  of  Jat$  or  passages  in  the  life  of  Oautama  in  various 
periods  of  pre«existenoe.  The  greater  part  of  the  scenes  appeared 
to  depict  the  amusements  and  employments  of  ordinary  life,  sudh 
as  feasting,  hunting,  weaving,  looking  at  plays,  being  shany^ooed, 
and  the  like.  The  persons  represented,  like  the  mariounettea  in 
the  puppet  plays,  were  all  exhibited  with  pure  white  complexions. 
By  a  curious  self-delusion,  the  Burmans  would  seem  to  claim  that 

Indian  alphabets,  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  practice  of  writing  on  palm  leaves 
with  a  style.    Certain  of  the  sacred  books  which  are  written  in  the  tquare  cha- 
racter are  inscribed  with  a  black  gum  (the  tkU-see)  used  as  ink. 
*  Photographed  by  Gapt.  Tripe. 


•aWM.    MM«^    OTVCM   t^MM^A    WUIU    W  OppUCU     UUTIV. 

t  See  also  Capt.  Tripe's  photograph,  No.  - 
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in  iheoiy  at  least  they  are  white  people.*  And  wliat  is  still  more 
curious,  the  Bengalees  appear  indirectly  to  admit  the  claim ;  for  our 
serrants  in  speaking  of  themselves  and  their  countrymen,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Burmans,  constantly  made  use  of  the  term 
'  K£la  admi' — ^black  man,  as  the  representative  of  the  Burmese 
KMf  a  foreigner. 

In  one  part  of  the  series  were  some  representations  of  punishment 
in  the  Buddhist  Hells.  Demons  were  pictured  beating  out  the 
brains  of  the  unhappy  with  clubs,  or  elephants  trampling  on  them, 
and  in  one  place  was  a  perfect  picture  of  Prometheus ;  the  victim 
lying  on  the  ground,  whilst  a  monstrous  unclean  bird  pecked  at  his 
side. 

From  tliis  monastic  colony  a  wooden  colonnade,  covered  with  the 
usual  carved  gables  and  tapering  slender  spires,  led  to  the  northern 
doorway  of  the  Ananda. 

This  remarkable  building,  with  a  general  resemblance  in  charac- 
ter to  the  other  great  temples,  has  some  marked  peculiarities  and 
felicities  of  its  own.  They  all  suggest,  but  this  perhaps  above  them 
ail  suggests,  strange  memories  of  the  temples  of  Southern  Catholic 
Europe.  The  Ananda  is  in  plan  a  square  of  nearly  200  feet  to  the 
side,  and  broken  on  each  side  by  the  projection  of  large  gabled  vesti- 
bules which  convert  the  plan  into  a  perfect  Greek  cross.f  (Plate  II.) 
These  vestibules  are  somewhat  lower  than  the  square  mass  of  the 
building,  which  elevates  itself  to  a  height  of  85  feet  in  two  tiers  of 
windows.  Above  this  rise  six  successively  diminishing  terraces 
connected  by  curved  converging  roofs,  the  last  terrace  just  affording 
breadth  for  the  spire  which  crowns  and  completes  the  edifice.  The 
lower  half  of  this  spire  is  the  bulging  mitre-like  pyramid  adapted 
from  the  temples  of  India,  such  as  I  have  described  at  Tantabeng: 
the  upper  half  is  the  same  moulded  taper  pinnacle  that  terminates 
!  the  common  bell-shaped  pagodas  of  Pegu.  The  gilded  tree  caps  the 

*  But  so  also  thought  some  of  the  old  traveUerB.  Thus  V inoeat  Leblanc  says ; 
**  The  people  (of  Pegu)  are  rather  whites  than  blacks,  and  weU  shap'd."  I  think 

I  hare  seen  some  brahmins  fiiirer  than  any  Burmans.    But  the  average  tint  in 

I 

I  Buima  is  much  lighter  than  in  India.    One  never,  I  believe,  sees  a  Bunnan  to 

whom  the  word  black  could  be  applied  fairly, 
t  See  also  Capt.  Tnpe*s  photograph,  No.  — «•. 
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whole  at  a  heighfc  of  one  hundred  and  sixtj-eight  feet  above  the 
ground. 

The  building  intemallj  consists  of  two  concentric  and  lofty  cor- 
ridors, communicating  by  passages  for  light  opposite  the  windows, 
and  by  larger  openings  to  the  four  porches.  Opposite  each  of  these 
latter,  and  receding  from  the  inner  corridor  towards  the  centre  of 
the  building,  is  a  cell  or  chamber  for  an  idol.  In  each  this  idol  is  a 
colossal  standing  figure  upwards  of  80  feet  in  height.  They  vary 
sliglitly  in  size  and  gesture  y  but  all  are  in  attitudes  of  prayer, 
preaching,  or  benediction.  Each  stands,  facing  the  porch  and 
entrance,  on  a  great  carved  lotus-like  pedestal,  within  rails  like  the 
chau eel-rails  of  an  English  church.  There  are  gates  to  each  of  these 
chambers,  noble  frames  of  timber  rising  to  a  height  of  four  and 
twenty  feet.  The  frame  bars  are  nearly  a  foot  in  thickness,  and 
richly  carved  on  the  surface  in  undercut  foliage ;  the  pannels  are 
of  lattice  work,  each  intersection  of  the  lattice  marked  with  a  gilt 
rosette. 

The  lighting  of  these  image  chambers  is  perhaps  the  most  singu-^ 
lar  feature  of  the  whole.  The  lofty  vault,  nearly  50  feet  high,  in 
which  stands  the  idol,  canopied  by  a  valance  of  gilt  metal  curiously 
wrought,  reaches  up  into  the  second  terrace  of  the  upper  structure, 
and  a  window  pierced  in  this  sends  a  light  from  far  above  the 
spectator's  head,  and  from  an  unseen  source,  upon  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  great  gilded  image.  This  unexpected  and  partial 
illumination  in  the  dim  recesses  of  these  vaulted  corridors,  produces 
a  very  powerful  and  strange  effect,  especially  on  the  north  side, 
where  the  front  light  through  the  great  doorway  is  entirely 
subdued  by  the  roofs  of  the  covered  approach  from  the  monastic 
establishments.* 

These  four  great  statues  represent  the  four  Buddhas  who  have 
appeared  in  the  present  World- Period .t 

*  "A  similar  artistic  introduction  of  the  light  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fergosson 
M  characterising  '  the  great  roclc-cat  Basilicas  of  India.* "  (Handbook  of  Arch,  1. 
813.)  May  this  not  have  been  imitated  in  the  Ananda,  and  may  the  £ftct  not  be 
in  some  degree  a  confirmation  of  the  legend,  that  caves  were  intended  to  be  repre« 
sented  by  these  yaults  ? 

t  **  They  are  said  to  be  composed  of  different  materials  as  follows : 
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The  temple,  like  the  other  great  temples  here,  is  surrounded  by 
a  square  enclosure  wall  with  a  gate  in  each  face.  '^  That  to  the 
north  is  the  only  *one  in  repair.  This  was  no  doubt  intended  as 
the  principal  entrance,  and  has  the  image  of  Oautama  placed 
there,  but  it  is  di£Scult  to  say  why  the  western  entrance  was  not 
chosen  for  this  distinction,*  as  it  is  directly  in  sight  of  the  Tan- 
Xyee  hill  and  Pagoda,  on  the  opposite  site  of  the  Irawadee,  where 
Gautama  himself  stood  with  his  favourite  disciple,  Ananda,  and 
predicted  the  future  building  and  greatness  of  the  city  of  Pag^. 
Perhaps  the  north  was  chosen  as  being  the  direction  in  which  Gau- 
tama walked  after  the  moment  of  his  birth  ."f 

In  the  centre  of  the  yestibule  on  the  western  side  stands  cut 
in  stone  on  an  elevated  and  railed  platform,  a  representation  of 
the  impression  of  Gautama's  feet.  In  the  galleries  or  corridors 
running  round  the  building,  disposed  in  niches  along  the  massive 
walls,  at  regular  distances  apart,  are  numerous  images  of  Gau- 
tama^ and  sculptured  groups  of  figures  illustrating  particular  events 
of  his  life.  These  have  been  covered  over  with  a  substance  resem- 
bling ihiUee  (black  gum  resin)  and  vermilion.^ 

^The  image  to  the  east  is  the  Buddha  Kankathan  made  of  a  sweet-soented 
wood  called  Dan-taa-goo.  To  the  west  is  Ka-thabay  made  of  brass.  To  the  north 
Oamtama^  of  Fir ;  to  the  south  Qaniuhgoon  of  Jasmine-wood.  Whatever  the 
original  material  of  these  images  may  have  been,  it  appears  now  that  the  outer 
coating  of  each  is  of  plaster  richly  gilt  over." — M<yor  Phatfre. 

*  Compare  Cunningham's  Topes  of  Bhilsa,  p.  191.  It  there  appears  that  at 
No.  1  Tope  at  Sanchi,  within  the  enclosure  and  immediately  hcang  each  entrance, 
there  is  a  large  figure,  once  under  a  canopy.  That  to  the  east  Major  Cunningham 
considers  to  be  " KBAKnCHAJn)A,  first  mortal  Buddha;  that  to  the  south 
KANAKA;  to  the  west  KA8YAPA;  and  to  the  north  SAKYA  SINHA" 
(Gautama).  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  figures  in  the  Ananda  were  not 
placed  arbitrarily,  but  according  to  orthodox  Buddhistic  tradition. — ^H.  Y. 

t  Major  Phayre. 

{  I  extract  the  following  detailed  account  of  some  of  these  curious  groups 
fimn  Major  Fhayre's  notes.  Lt.  Heathcote,  I.  N.  informs  me  that  the  number  of 
these  sculptures  is  upwards  of  fifteen  himdred. 

*^  Several,  indeed,  most,  of  the  images  of  Gkufcama  in  this  temple  have  a  difibrent 
physiognomy  to  those  made  by  Burmese  artists,  and  the  Woondouk  who  accom- 
panied me,  asked  if  I  did  not  notice  a  strong  resemblance  in  the  features  to  those 
Buddhist  images  in  the  compound  of  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Oaloutta,  which  have 
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The  outer  corridor  is  roofed  with  a  continuous  flying  buttreaSy 
or  half  pointed  arch,  abutting  on  the  massire  outer  walls.  The 
inner  corridor  and  cells  are  pointed  vaults. 

been  brought  from  central  India.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  similarity,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  that  these  hare  been  caired  by  Indian  artists.. 
The  following  are  the  principal  %ures  and  groups  illustrating  erents  of  Ghtutama'a 
life.  A  recumbent  female  figure  richly  clad  with  large  earrings,  and  pendent  ears^ 
decked  with  numerous  armlets  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow ;  the  figure  and  dresa 
are  entirely  in  the  tndian  fashion.  The  hair  of  all  the  female  figures  in  thesef 
groups  is  bound  up  sideways  in  the  form  of  a  cornucopia,  and  in  a  fiuhion,  oer^ 
tainly  not  Burmese.  This  Ib  said  to  be  the  Princess  Ya-thau-da-y6,*  the  wife  of 
Prince  Theiddat,t  i  e.  Gautama^  before  he  left  his  &ther's  kingdom  and  became 
a  hermit.  The  four  predictiye  signs  displayed  to  the  Prince,  and  which,  conrinc* 
ing  him  of  the  yanity  of  all  earthly  things,  determined  him  to  leave  his  father'a 
palace  and  go  forth  to  the  wilderness,  are  here  displayed  in  separate  groups.  The 
Prince,  from  his  chariot,  sees  the  decrepid  man,  the  diseased,  the  dead  and  de- 
cayed, and  finally  the  Priest  ordained.  He  chooses  the  latter  state  as  the  only 
refuge  from  the  ills  of  mortality.  In  another  sculpture  is  represented  a  stately 
female  with  her  left  arm  round  the  neck  of  another,  and  both  standing  beneath  a 
tree.  This  Ib  the  figure  of  Ghkutama's  mother  called  Amay-dau-ma-ya,^  beneath 
the  Engyeen  tree  (Shorea  robusta),  when  giving  birth  to  her  son  while  on  a  jour- 
ney. She  leans  on  the  neck  of  her  younger  sister  Gkiu-da-mee.  A  female  atten- 
dant is  near  at  hand.  On  the  right  of  the  mother  is  seen  the  infant,  as  if  just 
bom,  but  displaying  his  inherent  gloiy,  while  three  other  minute  figures  of  him 
denote  his  being  received  by  the  three  higher  orders  of  beings,  Byahmas,  Nats  and 
men,  the  latter  being  lowest  and  receiving  him  on  earth.  This  scene  is  repeated 
four  times  in  the  temple  with  some  small  variations. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  recount  in  detail  the  whole  of  these  interesting  sculp- 
tures ;  but  I  will  mention  that  they  include  Prince  Theiddatf  in  his  palace  sur- 
rounded by  musicians  and  attendants,  but  dissatisfied  with  worldly  splendour ; 
then  they  show  him  taking  a  last  look  at  his  sleeping  wife  and  child,  before  going 
forth  to  the  wilderness ;  mounting  his  horse,  and  leaving,  despite  of  all  opposi* 
tion ;  stringing  a  famous  bow  before  the  Court  of  his  maternal  unde  Thoopa- 
bood-da,§  the  King  of  De-wa-da-ha,  who  then  bestowed  on  him  in  marriage  his 
daughter  Ya-thau-daya» 

All  these  and  many  others,  the  subjects  of  which,  I  did  not  recognize,  but  which 
evidently  relate  to  events  in  the  life  of  Gautama,  have  no  doubt  been  chiseled  by 
Indian  artists  at  an  early  period. 

«  Yasodhara.  f  Siddhirtha. 

X  Maha  Miya.  §  Supra-Budha. 
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One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Ananda  ia  the  curved  slope 
,  giVen  to  the  roofs  both  of  the  porches  and  of  the  main  building, 
aa  if  preserving  the  extrados  of  the  arch  which  lies  beneath*  In 
all  the  other  temples  the  roofs  are  flat.  This,  with  the  mi&ssive 
gables  which  are  thus  formed  at  the  ends  of  the  porches,  and  the 
great  scrolls,  if  we  may  call  them  so,  at  the  wings  of  these  gables, 
probably  go  far  in  producing  that  association  with  the  churches 
of  southern  Europe  to  which  I  have  alluded.*  Still  these  scrolls 
are  perfectly  Burmaa,  and  seem  identical  with  the  horn-like  oma^ 
menta  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  Burman  timber  buildings. 
Here  they  are  backed  (another  unique  circumstance)  by  lions 
rising  gradatim  along  each  limb  of  the  gable  or  pediment.  The 
windows  also  of  the  main  building,  standing  out  from  the  wall 
surface  with  their  effective  mouldings,  pilasters,  and  canopies,  recall 
the  views  of  some  of  the  great  Peninsular  monasteries. 

But  not  the  exterior  only  was  redolent  of  kindred  suggestions. 
The  impression  on  us,  (I  speak  of  Major  Allan,  Mr.  Oldbam,  and 
myself,)  as  we  again  and  again  paced  the  dim  and  lofty  corridors 
of  the  Ananda,  was  that  of  traversing  some  sombre  and  gigantie 
pile  appropriated  to  the  cabals  and  tortures  of  the  Inquisition. 
No  architecture  could  better  suit  such  uses.  And  in  the  evening, 
as  I  sat  in  the  western  vestibule  sketching  the  colossal  idol  before 
me,  the  chaunted  prayers  of  the  worshippers  before  the  northern 
cell  boomed  along  the  aisles  in  strange  resemblance  to  the  chaunt 
of  the  priests  in  a  Boman  Catholic  cathedral. 

Of  the  details  of  architecture  I  shall  speak  below,  but  before 
proceeding  to  describe  any  of  the  other  temples,  it  may  be  well 
to  notice  the  material  of  which  they  are  built.    This,  I  believe  to 

I  ■hoQld  haye  mentioiied  thst  on  the  outBide  of  the  building,  and  about  three 
feet  above  the  ground,  glazed  tiles  are  set  doeely  all  round  it,  haying  rude  figures 
of  monsters  on  tfaam,  sotne  riding  cameb  andt>ther  animals  unknown  in  Burmah. 
These  haye  Pali  inscriptions  on  them,  intimating  that  the  figures  represent  the  sol- 
diers of  the  eyil  spirit,  who  sought  to  alarm  Ghtutama  from  his  resolution  of  be- 
coming an  ascetic  and  attaining  Buddhahood. 

*  Compaxe  the  eleyation  of  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  vestibules  of  the  Ananda 
with  that  yeiy  common  fa^e  of  Italian  churches.  The  analogy  in  the  com- 
potitioii  is,  I  think,  very  striking.  The  B.  G.  Church  at  Agra  has  a  fii^ade  of  this 
type. 
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be  ia  every  case  the  same,  yiz.  what  we  call  ia  India  kucha  pukka 
work,  that  is  to  say,  brick  cemented  with  mud  only.  Mr.  Grawfurd 
supposed  the  temples  to  be  of  brick  and  lime  mortar.  But  I 
satisfied  myself  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  penetration 
of  the  plaster,  which  had  been  applied  to  the  walls  and  corridors» 
into  some  of  the  joints  had  misled  him.*  We  are  not  indeed  ao« 
customed  in  India  to  conceive  of  kucha  pukka  edifices  two  hundred 
feet  in  height.  Of  these  it  is  to  be  said  that  they  are  so  massive 
as  to  be  practically  almost  solid ;  so  that  the  vaults  and  corridors 
rather  resemble  excavations  in  the  mass  than  structural  interiors. 
It  is  also  to  be  said,  however,  that  they  are  built  with  a  care  and 
elaboration  which  I  never  saw  bestowed  on  a  kueha  pukka  structure 
in  India,  and  which  the  Burmans  of  the  present  day  seem  remotely 
incapable  of  in  brickwork  of  any  kind.  On  the  outside  at  least, 
in  the  better  buildings,  every  brick  has  been  cut  and  rubbed  to 
fit  with  such  nicety  that  it  is  difBicult,  and  sometimes  not  possible, 
to  insert  the  blade  of  a  knife  between  the  joints.  The  arches 
.and  semi-arches  are  carefully  formed  of  bricks  moulded  in  the 
radiating  form  of  voussoirs.  The  peculiarity  of  these  arches  is 
that  in  general  the  bricks  are  laid  edge  to  edge  in  the  curve  of  the 
arch,  instead  of  being  laid  parallel  with  its  axis  as  among  other 
nations.  The  exterior  archfaces  of  the  smaller  doors  and  windows 
are,  however,  laid  in  the  European  way,  with  the  bricks  cheek  to 
cheek. 

The  bricks  are  usually  about  14  inches  by  7,  (I  here  speak 
from  memory,)  and  well  moulded,  but  they  are  not  very  well  burnt. 

Such  being  the  substance  of  the  structure,  all  the  ornamental 
finish  is  consequently  executed  in  the  plaster,  which,  even  without 
view  to  ornament,  would  have  been  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  buildings. 

Where  the  plaster  has  been  kept  in  repair,  the  buildings  remain 
apparently  perfect.  Where  the  original  plaster  has  decayed,  and 
has  not  been  renewed,  the  temples  are  in  ruins.  But  it  is  in  the 
latter  only  that  we  can  learn  to  do  justice  to  the  spirit  of  art  that 

*  Mr.  Oldham  notes  his  impreflsion  that  the  Bauddhi  temple  is  built  with  lime 
mortar. 
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adorned  these  monuments.  The  renewals  and  repairs  have  beeu 
executed  bj  barbarous  and  tasteless  hands.  Of  this  I  shall  epeak 
more  fullj  bj  and  bye. 

The  second  great  temple  of  Pagan  is  the  Tkapinyu — "  the  Omnis- 
cient." 

It  is  stated  to  haye  been  built  in  the  reign  of  A-loung*tsee-chjoo 
Men,  grandson  of  the  king  who  erected  the  Ananda,  about  the  year 
of  our  era  1100* 

It  stands  within  the  ancient  walls,  some  five  hundred  yards  to  the 
south-west  of  the  Ananda,  and  its  taper  spire,  rising  to  a  height  of 
two  hundred  and  one  feet  from  the  ground,  overtops  all  the  other 
monuments. 

Its  general  plan  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Ananda,  but  it  does 
not,  like  the  latter,  form  a  symmetrical  cross.  The  eastern  porch 
alone  projects  considerably  from  the  wall.  The  body  of  the  building 
forms  a  massive  square  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
to  the  side. 

The  characteristic  of  the  Thapinyu  is  the  great  elevation  of  the 
mass  before  considerable  diminution  of  spread  takes  place,  and  the 
position  of  the  principal  shrine  high  above  the  ground. 

We  have  first  a  spacious  two-storied  basement  like  that  of  the 
Ananda,  then  two  receding  terraces.  But  here  the  usual  gradation 
is  interrupted.  The  third  terrace,  instead  of  risiug  a  few  ieet  only 
Hke  the  others,  starts  at  one  leap  aloft  to  a  height  of  some  fifty  feet 
in  a  truly  massive  and  stupendous  cubical  donjon,  crowned  again 
at  top  by  a  renewal  of  the  pyramidal  gradation  of  terraces,  and  by 
the  inevitable  culminating  spire. 

Within  this  donjon,  in  a  lofty  vaulted  hall  opening  by  pointed 
gateways  to  the  east,  north  and  south,  and  directly  under  the  apex 
of  the  spire,  sits  the  great  image  of  the  shrine.  This  is,  with  one 
exception,  the  only  instance  1  have  seen  in  these  temples,  in  which 


*  The  dates  giyen  are  those  traditionally  ascribed  to  the  temples,  and  are  the 
•sme  with  those  already  giyen  by  Crawford.  Major  Phajre  oonfliders  the  inscrip* 
tions  St  Psg&n,  so  iar  as  he  had  time  to  examine  them,  to  confirm  these  dates^ 
Tfiy  leiaarkable  as  they  are  under  the  oircamstances. 
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the  core  of  the  building  beneath  the  central  spire  had  been  hollowed 
into  a  chamber. 

The  principal  shrine  of  the  temple  being  thus  in  the  lofty  upper 
tower,  the  basement  contains  little  of  interest  in  the  interior 
arrangements.  There  is  on  the  ground  level  but  one  corridor,  with 
images  in  the  halls  opposite  the  north,  south,  and  west  doorways. 
The  main,  or  eastern,  doorway  is  faced  by  a  staircase  leading  to  the 
upper  terraces,  but  first  to  a  curious  mezzanine  or  entresol,  forming 
a  double  corridor,  running  round  the  basement  story  at  the  level 
of  the  second  tier  of  windows.  This  also  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Thapinyu. 

The  Gauda-palen  is  the  third  and  last  of  the  greater  templea 
which  have  been  kept  in  repair.  (PL  III.)  It  dates  from  the  reign 
of  Na-ra-pa-t(-tsl-thu,  about  A.  D.  1160. 

Crawfurd  explains  the  name  as  signifying,  "the  throne  of  G-auda" 
— a  Nilfe  or  spirit.  Major  Phayre,  though  unable  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  name,  expresses  strong  disbelief  that  a 
Buddhist  temple  could  be  named  after  a  N&t. 

Though  of  great  size,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  180  feet,  this 
temple  covers  a  considerably  less  area  than  the  two  already  describ* 
ed.  It  is  within  the  city  walls,  and  stands  on  lower  ground  than 
they  do;  but  being  nearer  the  river  it  is  very  conspicuous  in 
approaching  Pagan  from  the  southward.  Gleaming  in  its  white 
plaster  with  numerous  pinnacles  and  tall  central  spire,  we  had  seen 
it  from  far  down  the  Irawadi,  rising  like  a  dim  vision  of  Milan 
cathedral.  This  enchantment  it  lost  of  course  on  nearer  approach, 
though  still  strongly  suggestive  of  south-European  church  architect 
ture,  more  so  perhaps  than  any  other  of  these  buildings  except  the 
Ananda.  It  is  cruciform  in  plan,  and  stands  on  a  low  parapetted 
terrace  irregularly  following  the  outline. 

It  is  more  compact  and  elevated  in  proportion  to  its  bulk  than 
the  two  former  buildings,  but  resembles  them  in  general  character, 
exhibiting  a  massive  basement  with  porches,  and  rising  above  in  a 
pyramidal  gradation  of  terraces,  crowned  by  a  spire  and  htee^  The 
latter  has  broken  from  its  stays  at  one  side,  and  now  leans  over 
almost  horizontally,  having  torn  with  it  the  acorn  of  brick-worl^ 
which  cap9  the  spire,  and  threatening  speedy  downfall. 
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Prom  the  Inst  terrace,  below  the  spire,  we  had  a  noble  prospect  of 
the  vast  field  of  ruiaed  temples  stretchiug  north,  east^  and  BOuth| 
and  Mr.  Q-rant  devoted  many  laborious  hours  to  sketching  this 
panorama. 

All  these  tliree  buildings  have  been  kept  in  repair,  and  "  beauti* 
fied'*  in  some  churchwarden  spirit,  more  to  their  loss  than  gain. 
One  other  important  temple  within  the  citj  walls  has  also  been 
kept  in  repair.  Its  date  is  given  bj  Mr.  Grawfurd  as  about  the 
year  1200.  This  is  the  Ba&ddhi*  described  and  delineated  hj  him. 
It  is  different  in  style  from  the  other  temples  and  very  inferior  in 
sise,  majesty,  and  art.  The  basement  is  a  quadrangular  block  of 
no  great  height,  supporting  a .  tall  spire  strongly  resembling  that 
of  the  ordinary  Hindu  shiwala,  and  still  more  strongly  the  nhra 
of  the  Jain  temples  near  the  river  Barikar,  and  of  some  of  the 
ancient  Hindu  temples  delineated  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  such  as 
those  at  fihtibaneswar  in  Orissa  and  that  at  BaroUi  in  Bajputin^ 
The  latter,  in  general  effect,  has  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
Badddhi  as  seen  from  a  distance.f  Both  base  and  spire  are  covered 
with  niches,  bearing  seated  Gkutamas,  And  interspersed  with  ornsT 
mental  pannels  and  mouldings.  This  gives  the  building  a  very 
rich  appearance  at  a  little  distance,  but,  closely  viewed,  the  exe- 
cution 18  execrably  rough  and  inaccurate,  and  there  is  an  absence 
of  the  whole  spirit  of  art  visible  in  what  I  must  call  the  greater 
and  purer  works. 

In  these  there  is  an  actual  sublimity  of  architectural  effect,  which 
excites  wonder,  almost  awe,  and  takes  hold  of  the  imagiuation  in  a 
manner  that  renders  apology  for  them  as  "  Burmese,"  absurdly 
out  of  place.;^  There  is  no  such  spell  in  Ba6ddhi,  which  only  re* 
calls  the  Hindu  temple,  of  which  a  thousand  specimens  infinitely 
superior  in  material  and  workmanship  are  to  be  seen  at  Benares 


*  BauddJu  signifies  the  Banian  tree. 

t  See  Fer^uuotCs  Ancient  ArehUeeiwre  of  Sinduttcm^  PL  YII.,  and  Capt,' 
Tripe's  Photograph,  No.  — 

X  **We  were  all  stmok  with  awe"  says  Mr.  Oldham,  in  his  Journal  "  at  the 
Kttlenflts  of  our  individual  might  in  the  presquoe  of  suoh  eridence  of  combined 
power  and  exertion." 

n  2 
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and  Mirzapur,  to  saj  notLing  of  the  older  and  finer  works  in  other 
parts  of  India,  of  which  I  have  scarcely  any  personal  knowledge. 

Omitting  farther  consideration  of  the  last  named  buildings  the 
architectural  elements  of  which  the  great  temples  are  composed^ 
and  hundreds  of  smaller  ones  in  the  same  style,  are  nearly  the 
same  in  all,  though  combined  in  considerable  variety. 

The  pointed  arch  is  found  in  all,  and  is  almost  uniyersally  the 
form  of  the  doorways.  It  is,  universally,  enclosed  in  a  framework, 
or  fa9ade,  exhibiting  an  arch  dressing  of  a  triangular  or  almost 
parabolic  shape,  drooping  in  cusps  of  a  characteristic  form,  and  sur* 
mounted  by  a  sort  of  pediment  of  graduated  flame-like  spires  and 
horns  of  a  very  peculiar  character.  This  cusped  arch  and  these 
flamboyant  spires  and  horns  are^  in  a  modified  form,  part  of  the 
stjle  of  ornament  universal  in  the  elaborate  timber  monasteries 
of  Burma.  The  style  seemed  to  me  more  natural  iu  the  latter 
material,  and  I  felt  more  inclined  to  believe  that  the  masonry  or« 
namentation  had  been,  (as  in  so  many  other  climates,)  adapted 
from  that  of  timber,  than  the  architecture  of  the  temples  modified 
to  suit  the  timber  structures.  This  opinion  has  changed  since  my 
return  to  Calcutta,  and  access  to  drawings  has  enabled  me  to  trace 
the  prototype  of  this  flamboyant  ornament  in  the  temples  of  Southern 
India.  Whether  again  this  pattern  did  not  originate  iu  a  preceding 
timber  model  is  too  remote  a  question.  Even  in  the  cave  temples 
of  Western  India,  Mr.  Fergusson  traces  distinctly  the  limitation  of 
timber  construction. 

In  the  greater  doorways,  this  cusped  arch  face  and  pediment  is 
generally  supported  at  each  side  by  a  semi*arch  and  semi-pediment 
of  like  charcter,  at  a  lower  level. 

All  these  arches  and  semi-arches  rest  on  regular  pilasters  with  base, 
eapital,  and  cornice,  the  singular  resemblance  of  which,  both  in 
general  character  and  in  many  of  the  details  of  mouldings,  to  the 
pilasters  of  Koman  architecture  is  startling,  perplexing,  and  unac- 
cpuntable  to  me  by  any  theory  I  have  yet  heard  propounded,  if 
anything  like  the  true  date  has  been  assigned  to  these  buildings. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Oldham's  journal  well  express 
the  feeling  with  which  seveial  members  of  the  mission  involuntarily 
vie\^ed  these  structures  with  reference  to  their  origin.  • 
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'*  So  Btrongly  unlike  all  other  Burmaa  buildings,  can  these  have 
owed  their  origin  to  the  skill  of  a  western  Christian  or  Missionarj, 
who  maj  have  adopted  largely  the  ornamentation  of  the  Burmese, 
and  ingrafted  much  of  their  detail  and  their  arrangements  on  hia 
own  idea  of  a  temple  P  Maj  not  the  true  cross-like  plan  of  the 
Ananda  be  thus  symbolical,  and  maj  he  not,  in  the  long-trusting 
hope  of  a  zealous  worshipper  of  Christ,  have  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  this  noble  pile  might  be  turned  from  the  worship  of  an 
unknown  God  to  the  service  of  the  Most  High."  '^  I  can't  think 
anj  Barman  ever  designed  or  planned  such  buildings.  They  are 
opposed  to  the  general  plan  of  their  construction.  The  Shwe  Koo 
[one  of  the  minor  temples]  might  possibly  be  the  work  of  Burman 
mind,  but  I  fancy  not  the  others  ;  or,  if  they  did  design  them,  the 
Burmans  of  those  days  were  very  different  from  the  Burmans  of 
the  present  day." 

Such  an  impression,  I  know,  was  almost  irresistible  at  times  when 
on  the  spot.  But,  without  going  much  into  argument  on  the  sub-^ 
ject,  I  cannot  think  it  probably  founded  in  truth.  There  is  not, 
I  believe,  reason  to  believe  that  any  missionaries,  or  Europeans 
of  any  kind,  found  their  way  to  these  trans-gaiigetic  regions  in 
the  days  when  these  temples  were  founded.*     If  there  had  been 


*  At  the  snggestlon  of  a  firiend  I  annex  an  abstract  of  the  chronology  of 
Burmese  interooufBe  with  the  west.  However  imperfect,  this  abstract,  which  has 
been  compiled  with  considerable  labour,  will  be,  I  trust,  interesting,  indepen- 
dently of  the  question  of  the  origin  of  these  temples. 

Ptolemy  is,  I  belieye,  the  only  ancient  geographer  who  gives  any  particulars  of 
these  countries.  He  quotes  his  predecessor  Marinus  of  Tyre  (who  lired  about 
^  A.  D.  100)  as  referring  to  the  log  of  one  Alexander,  who  had  voyaged  along 
these  shores  as  far  as  Thinae  and  Cattigaran  Great  difference  of  opinion  has  ex- 
isted  as  to  the  identification  of  these  and  the  hitherward  localities  which  he  names. 
Some,  considering  that  the  Aurea  Chersonesus,  which  was  passed  in  reaching  the  two 
places  above  mentioned,  can  only  answer  to  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca,  have  carried 
their  locality  as  far  eastward  as  the  southern  extremity  of  Camboja.  But  Gos- 
lelin*  has  shewn  a  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  Aurea  Chersonesus  really 
repieaents  the  protuberant  Delta  of  the  Irawadee,  and  that  Tliinae  is  rather  to  be 

*  Becharehet  svr  la  Qeographie  dei  ancient  Par  F,  F,  J.  QoiteUn,  Paris, 
1813.  Vol  m. 
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eommunicatioa  we  must  go  further  back  for  it*  And  the  points 
of  resemblance  are  rather  to  Roman  architecture,  properly  so  called^ 

i(]ezitified  with  TenaBierim.  There  are  abundant  difficultiet  in  the  way  of  either 
interpretation. 

It  IB  an  interesting  subject,  but  a  great  deal  more  learning  and  leisure  than  I 
possess  would  be  required  to  discuss  it  properly.  Two  arguments,  however,  may 
be  mentioned  which  appear  strongly  to  £ftyour  Gosselin's  theory.  Ptolemj  de- 
scribes the  various  riyers  of  the  Chersonesus  as  mutually  communicating,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  could  not  apply  to  the  Malay  Peninsula^  but  which  applies 
eoLoellently  to  the  waters  of  the  Delta.  These  rivers,  whose  embouchures  he  names 
Chrysoana,  Palanda  and  Attabas,  would  therefore  be  three  of  the  principal  outlets 
of  the  Irawadee.  Again,  immediately  westward  of  the.  Chersonesus  he  places  the 
Sinus  Sabaricus,  and  in  this  gulph  the  mouths  of  the  river  Besynga.  Now,  a 
little  below,  in  his  sketch  of  the  hydrography  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  the 
Geographer  says  distinctly ;  *'  From  the  range  of  Mseandrus  flow  down  aU  the 
rivers  beyond  Ghmges,  until  you  come  to  the  river  Besynga,^*  This  remark  seems 
infedlibly  to  identify  Mons  Mieandrus  with  the  Aracan  Tomadoung  and  the  river 
Besynga  with  the  Bassein  branch  of  the  Irawadee. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Mason  in  his  valuable  book,  '*  The  Ncntwral  JProduetiotu  of  Bur* 
via,"*  following  the  more  common  arrangement  of  maps  of  ancient  geography, 
which  makes  the  Sinus  Sabaricus  represent  the  Gulph  of  Martaban,  traces  Be- 
synga  in  the  Solwen,  called  by  the  Talsings  Be-khung,  But  it  may  be  suggested 
that  Bathein^hhyoung  (river  of  Bassein,  in  Burmese)  affords  at  least  as  strong  a 
resemblance.  And  it  is  curious  that  this  very  gulph  of  Negrais,  which  we  take 
to  be  the  Sinus  Sabaricus,  is  called  by  several  of  the  old  traveUers  '<  the  Sea 

ofBara."t 
Where  the  data  are  so  vague,  attempts  at  the  identification  of  names  are  rather 

amusing  than  profitable.    But  a  few  may  be  mentioned.     Soda  suits  in  locality 

as  well  as  name  with  Sandoway,  which  is  mentioned  at  a  vexy  early  period  of 

Burmese  history.;!:    Zahai  has  been  identified    by  Gosselin  with  Tavoy.    In 

Ptolemy's  list  of  inland  cities  to  the  north  of  the  Chersonesus  occurs  the  name 

of  Mareura  metropoUe,    The  identity  of  this  has  been  suggested§  with  the  ancient 

city  of  Mauroya^  which,  as  CoL  Bumej  tells  us  from  the  Burman  histories,  pre- 

*  Published  at  Maulmain  1856.    See  under  the  head  of  Ethnology,  p.  427. 

t  Vide  CflBsar  Frederick  in  Bwrchasy  II.  1717  and  Ghisparo  Balbi,  id.  p.  1724. 
At  the  same  time,  be  it  said,  I  feel  some  misgiving  tliat  this  Bara  may  be  only 
the  Bar  of  Negnds.  In  Wood's  map,  at  the  beginning  of  Syme*s  Narrative,  one  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Irawadee  is  called  Barago^  and  I  believe  Barago  Point  is  still  the 
name  given  by  mariners  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  delta. 

X  See  Col.  Bumcy  in  J.  A.  S.  B.  V.  163. 

§  By  CoL  Hannay  in  his  Sketch  of  the  Sinyphot^  1847,  p.  32,  and  by  Mr. 
Mason,  I.  p.  445. 
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than  to  anything  of  later  date,  bo  far  as  I  know,  before  the  fif- 
teenth centurj.    And  even  this  Boman  character  is  so  mixed  up 


ceded  Tagoimg  as  the  seat  of  the  Sakya  kings.    Mauroja  is  now  known  as 
Maefen,  a  town  not  far  south  firom  Baxn<5# 

In  Tugma  metropolis,  an  inland  city  of  the  Auraa  Begio,  we  haye  perhape  the 
venerable  city  of  Tagoung  j  in  Tkarra,  an  inland  city  of  the  Chersoneeua,  Thara- 
wadee,  or  perhaps  Thara-khettara,  the  ancient  name  of  Prome ;  Satyrorwm  Fro* 
moiUormm  we  might  be  tempted  to  find  in  the  point  of  Bilu-gyoon  or  Ogre's 
Island,  off  Mauhnain.  At  the  northern  confines  of  Mons  Msandms,  Ptolemy, 
tme  to  this  day,  places  the  Nanga  logcs  or  N^ga  L<5g,  which  he  defines  as  troly  to 
nsMi' the  Naked  Folk.'  Eastward  towards  the  Sine  are  the  Kakobo,  whom 
CoL  Hannay*  finds  in  the  Ka-khyens  called  by  themselyes  Kakoos  ;  and  near  the 
shores  of  the  Magnus  Sinus  we  find  the  Kadopee  or  Kadots  who  may  be  the 
Karens,  called  in  the  Talaing  language,  according  to  F.  Buchanan,  Kadoon,  Be* 
yond  them  we  get  among  tribes  of  Pirates,  who  are  said  to  have  skin  like  that  of 
a  hippopotamus,  not  penetrable  by  arrows ;  so  we  may  decline  to  follow  Ptolemy 
any  further.  It  may  be  noted  that  though  the  geographer  characterises  several 
tribes  in  these  parts  as  Anthropophagi,  he  affixes  "  Emporium"  to  the  names  of 
Tarious  places  on  the  coast,  which  seems  to  indicate  dyilization  and  foreign  trade. 

Why  these  lands  should  haye  been  termed  the  lands  of  silver  and  gold  (Argen* 
tea  Begio,  Aurea  B^gio,  Ghersonesus  Aurea)  may  appear  obscure,  as  they  are  not 
now  remarkably  productive  of  those  metals.  There  are,  however,  gold-washings 
on  a  small  scale  in  many  of  the  rivulets  both  of  Pegu  and  of  the  valley  of  the 
upper  Irawadee  and  of  the  Kyendwen,  which  may  have  been  more  productive  in 
•noient  times.  And  the  Argentea  Begio  may  probably  (as  suggested  by  Col; 
Hannayt)  have  been  the  territory  including  the  JBau-Dwet^,  or  great  silver  mine 
cm  the  Chinese  frontier,  which  is  believed  to  supply  a  large  part  of  the  currency 
of  Burma.  Indeed  Aurea  Begio  may  be  only  a  translation  of  the  name  Sona* 
paranta,  which  is  the  classic  or  sacred  appellation  of  the  central  region  of  Burma 
between  the  Irawadee  and  the  Kyendwen,  always  used  to  this  day  in  the  enu* 
ueration  of  the  king's  titles.  These  r^ons  may  moreover  have  been  the  channels 
by  which  the  precious  metals  were  brought  from  China,  and  the  mountains  near 
the  sources  of  the  Irawadee  which  are  said  to  be  very  productive  of  gold,  and 
possibly  even  at  that  remote  period  the  proftise  use  of  gilding  in  edifices  may  have 
characterised  the  people,  as  it  does  now. 

It  seems,  however,  most  probaUe  that  this  practice  was  introduced  with  Bud* 
dkism-t    ^^  ^^^  ^  ^he  period  of  the  first  Buddhistic  mission  to  this  region, 

•  As  above  p.  2.  f  Ditto. 

X  The  elaborate  gilding  of  chapels  and  monastic  cells  in  India  and  central 
Alia  is  mentioned  by  Fahian,  the  Chinese  pilgrim  in  the  filth  centuiy.  {See 
Laidlay*s  iraiulaiiou^  p.  18,  kc) 
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and  blended  with  other  touches  and  details  so  utterly  un-Bomaa 
and  original,  that  one  cannot  conceive  so  spirited  and  effective  a 
fusion  to  have  been  produced  bj  any  chance  European  aid. 

at  the  conclusion  of  the  third  great  synod,  B.  C.  241,  it  was  known  in  India  ac 
"  Swcama  SkunU^'  the  G^olden  Land.*  « 

According  to  Mr.  Mason,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Talaings  (of  the  Toongtboos 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  latter)  was  Thadung,  or  Satung,  a  city  whose 
traces  still  exist  between  the  mouths  of  the  Salwen  and  the  Sitang.  Suyanna* 
bumme,  he  adds,  but  unfortunately  stating  no  authority,  is  still  the  classic  Pali 
name  of  Satung.f 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  Buddhaghosa,  a  Bramin  of  Magadlus  vuitr 
ed  Ceylon  and  there  revised  the  Buddhist  scriptures  and  re-translated  them  into 
Pali.  He  carried  his  yersion  with  him  to  Pegu,  and  there  made  it  known.  In 
A.  D.  1171,  a  mission  was  sent  from  Burma  to  Ceylon,  jmd  ten  years  subse- 
quently five  men  deeply  rersed  in  the  Burmese  scriptures  came  from  Ceylon  to 
Pag&n.  One  of  the  number  is  said  to  hare  been  a  Cambojan,  and  another  a 
Cingalese .( 

The  intercourse  with  Ceylon  appears  to  have  continued  more  or  less  tiU  a  late 
period.  It  was  not  always  an  intercourse  of  merely  a  religious  character.  In  one 
instance,  more  particularly  referred  to  at  page  66  of  the  text,  we  find  a  king  of 
Ceylon  carrying  a  hostile  armament  against  the  Burman  countries  (A.  D.  1163)  ;§ 
and  in  another  we  find  *  Brama,  king  of  Pegu,'  as  he  was  called  by  the  Portugueee, 
Bending  to  solicit  the  daughter  of  a  king  of  Ceylon  in  marriage  (about  1666.)  || 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  intercourse  should  go  on  at  the  present  day,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  surprise  and  incredulity  of  the  Burmese  courtiers  when  told 
by  Major  Phayre  that  the  sacred  island  of  Lankadwipa  also  belonged  to  the 
English.  The  last  remarkable  instance  of  intercommunication  between  Ceykm 
and  Burma,  of  which,  I  am  aware,  ooomred  towards  the  end  of  the  last  oentuiy, 

*  *'  Sono  and  Uttaro  were  deputed  to  Suvama  Bhumi  or  Gh>lden  Land.  As 
this  country  was  on  the  sea-coast,  it  may  be  identified  either  with  Ava,  the  Aurea 
Begio,  or  with  Siam  the  Aurea  Chersonesus,  6,000,000  of  people  are  said  to  baye 
been  conyerted,  of  whom  26,000  men  became  monks,  and  1600  women  became 
nuns."  Quoted  from  the  Mahawanso  by  Major  Cunningham  in  his  Bhilsa  Topes, 
p.  118. 

t  MctsoHf  as  aboye  p.  427.  He  also  says  that  Maubee  in  the  delta  of  the  Ira- 
wadee  was  called  Suvanna  nadee,  Biyer  of  gold.  Sobana  emporium  and  Sobanas 
occur  as  the  names  of  a  town  and  riyer  in  Ptolemy's  list.  And  Chrysoanas,  his  name 
for  one  of  the  riyers  of  the  delta,  looks  like  a  translation  of  the  same. 

t  Mason — p,  468. 

§  It  is  curious  that  in  the  reign  of  the  preceding  monarch  of  Burma,  Alountsee- 
thoo,  it  is  said  in  the  chronicles  that  "  the  goyemors  of  Bassein,  of  other  districts 
in  the  Talaing  country,  the  Kola  gwiernor  of  the  island  of  Ceylon^  and  he  of 
Tenasserim,  haying  rebelled,  were  put  down,  and  their  countries  taken  possession 
of.*'     (Mammy  as  aboye.) 

II  Sist,  of  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  India  hy  the  JPoHuffues9y  London,  169&. 
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To  retam  to  details.    The  angles  of  all  the  chief  buildings  are 

when  ihe  mnntaiuaioe  of  casle-distinofcionB  among  the  priesthood  hj  the  kings  of 
Cuidj^  piOToked  the  low-oaete  monks  to  organise  an  expedition  to  the  orthodox 
Buddhists  of  Bnrma^  with  a  jiow  to  the  leetontion  of  equal  ri^ts. 

ISnt  nligioDS  Tisits  were  ukade  duzing  the  middle  egas  of  the  Burmese  coon- 
tries  to  the  aoored  spota  of  Boddhism  in  India^  is  proved  bj  an  inscription  in 
Bnnnese  at  Buddha-Gbya,  discovered  by  the  Bunoese  eoToya  who  were  sent  to 
Loid  W.  Bflutinek  in  1881-88.  Some  doubt  attaches  to  the  reading  of  the  date 
and  the  detannination  of  the  king  whoae  repair  of  the  temple  it  commamoratea. 
Bonuy  aaerihed  it  to  the  reign  of  Aloungtaee-thoo,  A«  D.  1106. 

j        Then  is  no  mention  of  Pegu,  bjr  the  Mahomedana  of  the  9th  century ,  whoae 

tnfds  were  published  by  the  Ab\i6  Benaudot  and  are  giren  in  Pinkerton*a  and 

▼sriooa  other  coUecticma,  nor  so  far  as  I  can  learn  by  any  Western  traveUer  till 

the  tune  of  Marco  Pola 

indeed,  the  first  opening  for  Christian  trayellers  into  Asia  was  in  quite  another 

I     diiection,  and  mudi  further  to  the  North.    Monks  of  Italy,  France  and  Vlanders 
joslled  each  other  at  the  court  of  Kara  Korum  i  and  Mongol  ambassadors  found 

1     thsir  way  to  Paris  and  Northampton,*  when  aa  yet  all  that  Burope  knew  of  India 
was  dsrired  fimn  Strabo  and  Arrian. 

It  is  probably  Pag£n  which  Marco  Polo  speaks  of  under  the  name  of  Mien,  *'  a 
past  and  nobLe  city,  the  head  of  the  kingdom."  Jfim  is  said  by  CoL  Bumey  to 
ka  the  CSuneae  name  of  Burma.t  But  Marco  doea  not  apeak  aa  if  he  had  himaelf 
been  in  the  oountiy,  and  there  is  only  one  unmistakeably  Burmese  feature  in  his 
itary.  This  is  in  the  description  of  two  towers  in  pyramid  fashion  which  a  oer- 
tam  king  eaiiaed  to  be  built  near  hia  aepulchre ;  "  upon  the  top^  round  about  the 
kaUa"  he  aaya,  "  many  little  gold  and  ailTer  bella  were  hanged,  which  at  the  blow* 
ing  of  the  wind  gire  a  certain  aound.*'  The  date  of  the  expedition  which  Maroo 
Pok>  nlatea  is  between  A.  D.  1272  and  1290. 
In  1444^  Nioolo  di  Conti,t  a  Venetian,  returned  from  flye  and  twenty  years*  tra* 

t     veQmg  in  the  Bast.    He  fisited  Elacha  ( Aracan)  on  a  riyer  of  the  same  name,  and 
ttwioe  "  after  aeyenteen  days  passing  desert  hills,  came  into  a  champaign  ooun- 

[     tiy.**   He  must  therefore  hare  gone  oyer  the  Aeng  pass,  or  some  other  pass  of  the 

I      Aracan  Toma.    He  speaks  of  the  riyer  of  Aya,  as  greater  than  the  Gkmges ;  the 

j     otyofAyai  as  fifteen  miles  in  circuit,  &o^  the  kingdom  itself  he  ft^ll»  Maoia 


*  B^usat,  M^moir9  amr  let  MeUxHom  PoUHqwet  dea  Prineea  CkrSiieiu,  ^, 
•MS  let  Bmpermn  MtmgoU^  1884,  p.  154. 

t  J.  A  8.  B.  lY.  400.  Dr.  Buchanan  says  that  the  Chinese  of  Tunan  call 
theBarmese  Lem  immh,  As.  Bes.  V.  228.  In  PuHalde*s  Maps,  a  distinction  is  made 
between  the  kingdoms  of  Yatma  and  Jfim. 

X  R&mmtiOy  I.  840.  The  narratiye  is  yeiy  imperfect,  which  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  it  bears  the  stamp  of  honesty.  A  few  additional  particulars  are  giyen  in  Pur. 
chss,  II.  160,  from  another  yersion  of  di  Conti's  trayels. 
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formed  into  pilasters  such  as  we  have  spoken  of  supporting  a  regu- 

/JlfoAo-eAtJi  doubtlMS,  a  namo  often  applied  in  India  to  the  little  known  Eastern 
kingdoms  indiscriminately).  He  is  the  first  traTeller,  I  belieye,  who  mentions  the 
white  elephant,  and  the  name  of  Aya^  which  has  not  existed  a  oentnrj.*  He 
speaks  also  of  the  Burmese  fashion  of  tattooing  the  body,  as  common  both  with 
men  and  women.  The  latter  do  not  now  practise  it,  though  among  their  Khyen 
neighbours  it  is  almost  confined  to  the  women. 

Di  Conti  makes  the  singular  statement  that  the  people  in  their  daily  prayer  said, 
'*  God  in  Trinity  keep  us  in  his  Law.**  This,  which  at  first  sight  looks  like  ^i>' 
tion,  is  really  an  evidence  of  his  reraoity .  He  had  doubtless  heard  of  **  the  three 
precious  ones,**  the  triad  of  B^iddkck^  Dharma,  and  Sanga^  the  Buddha,  the  Law, 
and  the  Clergy ;  (see  note  by  B&nusat  in  Pilgrimage  of  Fa-hian,  CaL  1848, 

p.  42).t 

In  1496,  Pegu  was  visited  by  Hieronymo  da  Santo  Stephano,  a  Genoese,  who 
is,  I  beUere,  the  first  European  by  whom  Pegu  is  distinctly  mentioned.  He  speaks 
of  it  as  a  great  city  ruled  by  a  '*  Ghran  Signore**  who  possessed  10,000  elephants. 
He  was  prevented  from  visiting  Ava  by  war  between  the  two  nations.^ 

About  the  same  time  or  a  little  later,  we  find  at  Pegu  another  traveller,  Lo- 
dovico  Barthema  of  Bologna.  He  gives  few  interesting  particularB,  but  mentions 
"  great  canes**  (bamboos)  *'  as  large  as  a  barrel,**  and  like  all  the  travellers  to  these 
parts,  speaks  much  of  the  rubies,  the  original  locality  of  which  they  all  assign  to 
a  city,  or  mountainous  region  called  Capelan,  beyond  Ava.  He  also  speaks  of 
Pegu  and  Ava  as  at  war.§ 

•  With  the  extension  of  European  discovery  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
European  traders  and  Portuguese  adventurers  began  to  haunt  the  coasts  of  Pegu. 
The  first  Portuguese  traveller  known  to  us  is  Buy  Nunes  d*Acunha,  who  was  sent 
thither  by  Alphonso  d*  Albuquerque  in  1611.  || 

*  He  is  also  the  first  traveller  who  mentions  a  strange,  obscene,  and  barbarous 
custom,  which  is  spoken  of  so  repeatedly  by  all  travellers  during  the  next  200 
years,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  its  having  existed,  though  I  believe  there 
IS  not  now  the  slightest  trace  of  it ;  unless  the  practice  be  so,  which  some  of  the 
Burmese  warriors  are  said  to  retain,  of  inserting  a  piece  of  metal  under  the  fiesh 
to  make  themselves  invulnerable.  Some  old  travelers  ascribe  to  the  Siamese 
and  Shans  as  well  as  the  Burmese,  the  custom  alluded  to.  The  prevalence  of 
such  a  custom  seems  a  strong  corroboration  of  the  idea  expressed  by  Ritter  {Erd- 
Inmde  V.  171,)  that  the  Burmans  have  not  long  emerged  from  barbarism.  There 
is  a  deep  element  of  barbarism  in  the  Burman  character,  but  looking  to  Pag&n 
and  other  evidences,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  their  civilisation,  such  as  it  is, 
was  not  fully  greater  eight  centuries  ago,  than  one  century  ago.  The  modified 
practice  referred  to  above  is  witness^  to  by  Mr.  Howard  Malcom,  who  was  al- 
lowed by  one  of  the  Christian  converts  at  Ava  to  take  several  amulets  of  gold 
from  imder  the  skin  of  his  arm.  (I.  807.) 

t  In  the  letter  which  the  king  of  Ava  wrote  to  the  Gk>vemor  General  in  1880, 
His  Majesty  speaks  of  his  "  observing  the  three  objects  of  worship,  namely,  Gk>d, 
his  precepts,  and  his  attendant  or  priests,**  (Buddha,  Dharma  and  Sanga.) 

X  Ramutio  NavigaHoni  et  Vlaggiy  Yenetia  MDLXIII.  I.  p.  845. 

§  Ditto  Ditto,  p.  165.  ||  iWcAof,  II.  1681. 
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lar  and  bold  cornice,  and  resting  on  a  regular  and  varied  aeries  of 

Tbe  tnTok  of  Odoaido  Barbosa  to  Hub  coast  about  1520  are  glTen  in  Rama- 
no's  odDectioiL.  He  speaks  of  "  Vema"  as  a  distinct  kingdom  from  Ava^  as  many 
later  trareDars  do.    Apparently  Toungoo  is  meant.* 

Aboot  the  same  time  Antonj  Correa  was  sent  by  the  Portoguese  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  with  the  King  of  P^a.t    - 

Hie  celebrated  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto  was  in  these  countries  as  a  militaiy 
adTenturer  in  1545,  and  profissses  to  haye  been  present  at  the  sieges  of  Martaban 
and  Prome.  His  relations  are  full  of  extrayagant  statements,  and  a  great  deal 
of  his  geography  is  probably  absolute  inyention.  Still  it  is  eyident  that  he  was 
in  the  country.  Among  names  still  easily  recognizable  which  he  mentions,  are 
Dalaa  (Dalla  near  the  coast  of  the  Delta),  Digon  (Dagon,  ».  «.  Bangoon),  the 
Prorinoe  of  Danaplu  (Danobyu),  Anseda  (Henzada),  and  Meletay  (Meaday). 
The  last  he  correctly  describes  as  a  fortress  twelye  leagues  up  the  riyer  from 

Prome.t 

Many  of  the  old  maps  depict  a  certain  "  Lake  of  Chimay"  somewhere  in  the  far 
interior  of  the  Indo-Chinese  countries,  whence  issue  all  the  great  riyers  of  Eastern 
India.  §  But  Ferdinand  Mendez  is  probably  the  only  trayeller  who  declares  he 
had  eeen  it.    He  giyes  it,  howeyer,  a  different  name. 

During  the  constant  wars  that  went  on  between  Siam,  Pegu,  Toungoo,  Aya, 
and  Airacan,  during  this  century,  some  Portuguese  partisans  appear  generally  to 
hare  been  found  on  either  side.  Thus  in  1544^  when  Martaban  was  besieged  by 
"  Pari  MandadL  (as  he  is  called  by  the  Portuguese  writers)  ||  king  of  the  Burmas" 
(L  e.  of  Tcmngoo),T  we  find  among  his  force  some  galleys  manned  by  Portuguese 
under  John  Cayero,  and  fiye  years  later  when  the  same  prince  inyaded  )9uun  and 
attacked  the  ciq^ital,  he  had  with  him  180  Portuguese  under  James  Sures  de  Melo, 
whilst  the  king  of  Siam  in  his  besieged  city  of  Odio*  had  50  Portuguese  under 
James  Pereyra.T 

Some  years  later  when  this  conquering  king  of  the  Burmas  had  been  murdered 

•  Jtamuno^  p  316.  t  Modem  Universal  SUtory,  YI.  162. 

X  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  kin^fdom  of  Meletayi  whidi  other  trayellers  haye 
reproduced  as  a  kingdom  of  MeUntojf,  It  is  curious  that  Malanda  is  one  of 
Ptolemy's  names  for  an  inland  city  in  this  region. 

§  Such  a  notion  seems  to  haye  been  generally  diffused,  probably  from  India 
with  the  Buddhist  legends.  Doubtless  it  originated  in  the  fieiict  of  the  rise  of  the 
Indus,  the  Sutlej,  the  Ghmges,  and  the  Tsanpoo  within  a  space  of  little  more  than 
two  square  degrees  from  tlubt  great  world-water-shed  on  which  lake  Mansarowar 
lies. 

II  Probably  Men-tara-gyee  Phra,  a  common  appellation  of  Burmese  monarehs. 

^  Aocordmg  to  the  histoiy  consulted  by  Sangermano,  the  kingdom  of  Toungoo 
«M  founded  by  a  Prince  of  Pag&n  in  1252.  The  conqueror,  Pari  Mandari, 
whom  Sangermano  calls  Mentrasvedi,  was  the  thirtieth  prince  of  the  line. 

*  Odia  or  Tuthia,  the  former  capital  of  Siam,  aboye  Bankok. 

t  Sisloty  of  the  Ducovery  and  Conquest  of  India  by  the  Portuguese,  London, 
1695. 11. 134-8. 

£  2 
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baBement  mouldidgB  which  run  all  round  the  building. 

by  the  '*  Shemin  of  Satftxi,"  (Sitang  or  perhaps  Tfaadnng),  and  the  latter  ocmtested 
the  throne  with  a  member  of  the  old  royal  boose  of  Pegu,  whom  the  Portogueae 
call  Shemindoo,  he  was  killed  before  Pegu  by  the  fortunate  ahot  from  the  muaket 
of  Qonzalo  Neto.  But  in  1552  a  aecond  prince  of  Toungoo  again  got  posaeaslon 
of  Pegu.  This  is  the  lung  called  by  the  old  writers  Aleagar,  or  "  Brama  king  of 
Pegu,"*  who  extended  his  conquests  orer  Ava,  Mogoung,  Jangomai  (Zimm^,  the 
west  of  Yunan,  and  other  acyoining  states,  and  the  wealth  aad  splendour  of  wbose 
court  made  Pegu  so  ftmous  in  Europe  as  an  empire  of  fSsbulous  magnificence. 

Gasper  do  Cms,  a  Dominican,  appears  to  haTC  been  to  the  East  between  1550 
and  1560.  He  speaks  of  the  '*  Brames"  as  '*  a  great  people,  yery  rich  of  gold  and 
predous  stones ;  chiefly  of  rubies ;  a  proud  and  yaliant  nation.  The  comaify 
wrg  tearoe  ofmetuals*  They  wear  their  clothes  painted  or  wrought.  Thej  are 
somewhat  like  the  Chinas  in  their  fiMjes ;  they  have  reiy  rich  gallant  ahippingi 
garnished  with  gold,  in  which  they  sail  in  the  riyers ;  they  use  yessels  of  gold 
and  of  silyer ;  their  houses  are  of  timber  yery  well  wrought.  The  kingdom  is 
yery  great.  They  hare  not  commonly  war  with  the  Chinas,  because  of  the  great 
mountains  that  are  between  the  one  and  the  other,  and  because  the  Chinas  an 
well  fortified  on  that  Bide,"t  &c.    All  whi(^  is  yefy  accurate. 

In  1557,  Bomferrus  a  Dominican  missionary  returned  from  Pegu.  He  had 
•pent  three  years  in  learning  their  language  and  mysteries,  that  he  might  preach 
among  them,  **  but  was  soon  forced  to  giye  oyer  and  return  into  India ;  for  tiisy 
could  not  endure  to  hear  any  better  knowledge  than  they  had.*'{  This  mission- 
ary appears  to  haye  giyen  a  tolerable  account  of  Buddhism  as  it  exists  in  tiiese 
countries. 

In  1569,  CBssar  Frederick,  a  Venetian  merchant,  was  in  Pegu,  and  gaye  a  yeiy 
interesting  account  of  that  country.  That  same  ^  Brama  of  Toungoo"  waa  on  the 
throne,  who  was  said  to  haye  twenty  and  six  crowned  heads  at  his  command,  and 
to  be  able  to  bring  into  the  field  a  million  and  a  half  of  men  of  war!§  '<For 
people,  dominions,  gold  and  silyer"  Mr.  Frederick  hesitates  not  to  say,  **he  far 
excels  the  power  of  the  0reat  Turk,  in  treasure  and  strength." 

These  expressions  seem  utteriy  preposterous,  when  we  see  what  Pegu  and  Bur- 
ma are  in  our  day.    All  the  old  trayellers  use  similar  superlatiye  terms  in  speak- 

*  His  name  in  Burmese  history  is  Tshen-byu-mya-yen  "  Lord  of  monj  white 
elephants."  He  is  the  personage  called  by  Pinto,  "  The  Chaumigrem."  "  He 
was  bom  on  a  Wednesday*'  says  the  chronicle,  ••  and  on  the  day  of  his  death  the 
great  Pagoda  fell  into  ruins,  an  inundation  ooyered  the  whole  city,  and  a  shower 
of  rubies  fell  from  heayen."     (SangermanOy  p.  45.) 

t  In  Pwrchat^  HI.  p.  169. 

X  PwrohoB^y,  p.  5w.  This  Friar  according  to  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  *•  came 
home  professing  that  he  had  rather  with  St,  Anthony  preach  among  pigs  than 
among  such  a  swinish  generation."     Herberts  Travels,  p.  859. 

§  That  is,  more  than  twice  the  whole  population  of  the  British  proyince  of 
Pegu  in  1856. 
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These  coraioes  and  baaements  are,  in  almost  all  the  buUdiuga, 

iog  of  the  Pegnan  moBarcl^  at  this  timB.  Yet  IVederick,  md  Ilteh  who  fol- 
lowed him  a  Csw  yean  later,  are  men  who  giye  a  sober  and  true  aeoount  of  other 
Batten,  in  which  we  atiU  may  oompan  their  deaeriptioni  with  fiictt  ae  thej  an.* 

It  may  petfaapa  be  remarked  that  only  at  the  end  of  the  laat  century  the 
Bpactadee  of  CoL  Symes  appear  to  haye  shewn  him  in  Burma  a  magnificent  and 
dnlised  empin^  iriftlnding  a  population  which  he  estimated  at  serenteen  millions. 
j£ta  espenance  has  prored  that  the  Colonel's  view  of  the  magmfieenoe  and 
eiTilisstion  was  as  exaggerated  as  his  estimate  of  the  population* 

But  making  allowanoe-for  a  sinular  tendency  to  the  orer-estimation  of  so  dis« 
Int  a  regkm  by  the  older  tnyellers,  in  reading  their  nanratiyes  it  is  impossible 
to  resist  the  conyietion  that  the  lower  proyinoes  at  least  of  the  Inwadee  exhibited 
in  the  16th  century  a  much  mon  flourishing  and  wealthy  community  than  now 
enats  in  the  delta,  and  we  haye,  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Hbe  country,  the 
cauaes  of  a  great  deteriontion.  The  splendour  of  the  Peguan  monarchy  was 
yeiy  ahort-liyed.  In  the  time  of  the  son  of  the  conquering  prince  came  a  suc- 
QBseum  of  internal  and  external  wan,  during  which  the  country  was  harassed 
and  derastated,  both  by  the  cruelties  of  the  sayage  king,  and  by  inyasions  from 
Amcan,  Siam,  Toungoo  and  Aya,  by  aU  which  P^gu  was  reduced  to  the  depths 
of  deflation  and  misery ;  insomuch  that  Furchas,  in  a  curious  chapter  *^  on  the 
destruction  and  desolation  of  Pegu,"t  collected  from  the  writings  of  numerous 
eye-witnesses  his  contemporaries,  thinks  it  appropriate  to  obserye,  that  '*the 
utires  of  P^gu  an  not  quite  extinct,  but  many  of  them  an  fled  into  other  king* 
doms."  Notices  of  the  history  of  Pegu  an  defectiye  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  17th  oentuiy,  and  I  do  not  know  what  further  wan  took  place  during  that 
period.  But  towards  the  middle  of  the  century  following  came  its  temporary 
n-sssertion  of  independence  and  eyen  of  supnmaoy,  and  its  npidly  succeeding 
subjection  to  the  yengeance  of  Alompra.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Pegu  should 
neier  haye  recoyered  from  calamities  so  npeated  and  disastrous.  History 
sesroefy  justifies  the  expectation  that  countries  should  nooyer,  eyen  in  long 
periods  of  oompantiye  repose,  from  such  uniyersal  and  thorough  deyastation. 
Ind  the  habits  of  the  Burman  races  an  not  &younble  to  increase  of  population. 
A  singularly  small  portion  of  their  children  lire  to  maturity.^ 

^  See  for  instanoe  £Vederiok*s  yiyid  and  accumte  account  of  the  bon  in  the 
Sitang,  (Purckas,  II.  1716,)  which  I  haye  lately  had  the  opportunity  of  com- 
fsring  with  that  of  a  good  obseryer,  Mr.  T.  Login. 

^  V.  p.  500. 

"t  I  haye  just  read  in  the  course  of  my  ordinary  duties  a  report  by  Mr.  T. 
Login  on  a  projected  canal  to  the  Sitang,  from  the  Pegu  riyer  at  a  point  below 
the  ancient  capitaL  He  speaks  inddentaUy  of  traces  of  extensiye  cultiyation  in 
tracts  which  now  scarcely  shew  two  souis  to  the  squan  mile.  The  yast  ruined 
pagoda  of  Mahkau,  of  which  Mr.  Login  speaks  in  the  same  report,  doubtless 
lepresents  the  site  of  the  castle  of  Maccao,  mentioned  by  the  old  tnyellen  as 
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formed  of  the  same  Buccession  of  members,  but  it  is  only  from  the 

Retunung  from  tiuB  digiesaion,  we  find  in  1588  Gkwpazo  Balbi,  a  jeweller  of 
Venice,  Tisiting  Pega  with  a  stock  of  emeralds.  As  with  all  the  trayellers  about 
this  period,  his  ship  made  a  port  in  the  rirer  of  Bassein  or  one  of  its  channels, 
called  by  them  Cosmi  or  Cosmin,*  which  seems  at  that  time,  distant  as  it  was 
from  the  capital,  to  hare  been  the  principal  port  of  P^go. 

In  entering  the  Bassein  river  his  description  of  the  gilded  beacon  temple  of 
Hodaen  on  Pagoda  point,  and  of  the  swarms  of  flies  attracted  bj  the  ngapee 
manufacture  at  Negnis,  are  pleasant  to  read  in  their  graphic  truth,  after  three 
centuries  nearly  have  past. 

From  Cosmin  the  trarellen  appear  to  have  taken  a  route  through  the  rami- 
fied channels  of  the  lower  Delta,  and  Balbi  mentions  sereral  great  and  fair  cities 
by  the  way.f  In  seyen  days  they  reached  Dalla  (near  the  mouth  of  the  Bangoon 
rirer,)  and  next  day  the  "  dtie  of  Dogon*'  (Rangoon,)  where  he  describes  the 
great  Pagoda,  &c.,  in  a  manner  still  Tery  recognizable. 

Mr.  Ralph  Pitch,  merchant  of  London,  is  the  fint  Englishman  who  has  given 
an  account  of  a  visit  to  Pegu.  He  follows  the  same  route  as  the  last  traTcller, 
by  Cosmin  to  Dalla,  Sirian  and  Pegu. 

Pitches  account  of  the  capital  appean  to  be  borrowed  to  some  extent  from 
that  of  his  predecessor  Frederick,  which  I  hare  partly  extracted  in  illustration 
of  my  description  of  Amarapoora.t  Prom  Pegu  he  extended  his  trarelB  to 
**  lamahey  which  is  in  the  country  of  the  Langeiannes  whom  we  call  langomes ; 
it  is  five  and  twenty  days*  journey  north-east  from  Pegu.*'  This  lamahey  or 
Jamahey  is  undoubtedly  the  Shan  town  of  Zhnm^  which  has  been  yery  rarely 
reached  by  any  European  traveller  in  modem  times.    Fitch  describes  it  as  '*a 

the  place  where  goods  for  the  royal  city  were  discharged ;  and  where  the  king  had 
his  gardens  and  his  boat-races. 

Xhiring  the  three  yean  that  have  elapsed  since  the  war  that  terminated  in  the 
annexation  of  Pegu,  in  some  of  the  districts  which,  directly  or  indirectly  suffered 
most,  such  as  Psdaung  and  Mendoon  (West  and  North-west  of  Prome;  scarcely 
any  favourable  reaction  has  taken  place. 

The  writer  had  an  opportunity  of  seeine  the  state  of  the  former  small  district 
between  the  Arracan  huls  and  the  Irawadee,  once  covered  with  beautiful  and 
thriving  towns  and  villages,  in  travelling  from  the  Arracan  coast  to  Prome  in 
March  1853,  just  as  the  war  was  closing.  And  one  may  conceive  how  deadly 
and  enduring  would  be  the  results  of  war,  repeated  year  after  year  in  such  a 
country,  by  various  hosts  of  barbarians.  Such,  aU  these  races  eminently  are  in 
war,  whatever  they  may  be  in  peace. 

*  I  had  always  supposed  from  the  narratives  that  Cosmin  must  have  been 
Bassein  itself.  But  m  Wood's  map  (1795),  the  last  which  gives  the  name, 
Cosmin  is  placed  on  another  channel,  to  the  eastward  of  the  main  Bassein  river. 

t  Frederick  states  that  at  all  the  villages  on  this  route  **  hennes,  pigeons, 
eggSt  milke,  rice,  and  other  things  be  very  good  and  cheape  ;*'  a  very  different 
state  of  things  fit)m  the  present,  when  our  hungry  surveyon  complain  that  the^ 
can  get  neither  *'  Hennes    nor  eggs,  let  alone  "  oUier  things'*  for  love  or  money. 

X  See  Miyor  Phayre*s  Mission  to  Ava  page  160,  (unpublished.) 
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Btudj  and  comparisoa  of  the  remains  of  the  unrepaired  and  unbar- 

▼ery  fiire  and  great  Towne  with  faiie  hoiues  qf  stone^*  which  ib  remarkable,  if 
tone. 

From  the  aooonnts  of  all  the  trayeUera  of  thia  period  we  derire  the  impresrion 
of  a  thriTing  trade  in  the  ports  of  Pegtu  liartaban,  we  are  told  by  Frederick 
and  Fitch,  was  frequented  by  many  ships  from  Malacca,  Sirian  by  ships  from 
Mecca  (Mocha  probably)  and  Achen,  Coemin  by  ships  from  Bengal,  St.  Thom^ 
(Madras)  and  Maaulipatam. 

Fitch  was  at  Pegu  in  the  end  of  1S86,  and  the  kingdom  seems  still  to  haTO 
stood  in  its  gloiy.* 

But  only  eleren  years  later,  in  1698,  Nicholas  Fimenta,  Visitor  of  the  Jesuits 
in  India^  relates  the  destruction  of  the  Peguan  monarchy,  and  the  miserable 
state  of  the  ooimtry,  as  reported  to  him  by  ships  which  arrired  at  St.  Thom^ 
when  he  was  organising  a  Mission  for  Pegu. 

In  March  1600,  Boves,  another  Jesuit,  writes  that  he  was  in  the  country 
when  the  king  besieged  by  the  kings  of  Airacan  and  Toungoo  surrendered,  and 
was  put  to  death.  **  It  is  a  lamentable  spectacle,"  says  the  Padre,  '*  to  see  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  set  with  infinite  fruit-bearing  trees,  now  overwhelmed  with 
ruins  of  gilded  temples  and  noble  edifices ;  the  ways  and  fields  full  of  sculls  and 
bones  of  wretched  Peguans,  killed  or  famished,  and  cast  into  the  river  in  such 
numbers  that  the  multitude  of  carcases  prohibiteth  the  way  and  passage  of  any 
ships  ;  to  omit  the  burnings  and  massacres  oonmiitted  by  this,  the  cruellest  tyrant 
that  ever  breathed.'*t 

After  his  victory,  the  king  of  Arracan  made  over  the  port  of  Syrian  to  Philip  de 
Brito,  a  Portugueae  partiwn  leader.{  De  Brito,  however,  quarrelled  with  the 
king  of  Arracan,  and  went  to  Gk>a  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  Viceroy.  During 
his  absence  his  followers  proclaimed  him  king  of  Pegu.  He  continued  to  cany 
things  with  a  high  hand  for  some  years,  capturing  the  son  of  his  former  patron 
the  king  of  Arracan,  for  whom  he  demanded  a  ransom  of  50,000  crowns  j§  and 
lometime  afterwards  he  treacherously  seized  the  person  and  treasure  of  the  king 
of  Toungoo,  II  with  whom  he  had  made  alliance.  In  1610  a  traveller  says  of  de 
Brito ;  **  He  yet  also  domineereth  and  careth  for  nobodie."  V  He  had  nuuried  his 
ion  Simon  to  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Martaban,*  which  province  had  appa- 


*  Pmrehat,  VoL  H. 
t  Boves  in  Purchas,  II.  1748. 
i  Do.  Do. 
S  Bitt.  ofDise.  and  Qmq.  of  India  hy  the  Portnguue^  m.  188  etc.  and  Fwf 

dioB^  V.  p.  614. 

II  Hence  called  by  the  Burmese  Kalarya^mei^  ''The  king  whom  the  £alAs 
•sized."     Col.  Bwmey  in  J.  iL  S.  B.  IV.  404. 
T  SdaUom  ofHrange  oeomrenta  by  Peter  'Williamson  Iloris :  in  Fwreha9.  I. 
!  822. 

*  £u<.  oflH»GW,  and  Conq,  as  above. 
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barized  temples  that  their  full  intention  and  true  character  can  he 

rently  risen  again  to  brief  independenoe  during  the  taarohy  which  saooeeded  the 
fall  of  the  Peguan  moniurchy. 

In  1018,  howerer,  the  king  of  Ava  appeared  on  the  fields  and  with  a  laige  annj 
beaieged  de  Brito  in  Sirian,  where  the  Portngueee  leader  madea  deepermte  definoei 
The  king  of  Arraoan,  whom  he  had  so  grieronalf  offended,  eent  50  Teesele  to  hie 
aaaiatanoe)  but  they  were  captured  by  the  Burmans.  At  last  de  Brito  was  betrayed 
and  carried  to  the  king,  who  caused  him  to  be  '^  spitted,**  or  impaled,  and  set  up  on 
an  eminence  OTcriooking  the  Fort.  In  radi  mieeiy  he  continued  to  Uve  for  two  days. 
His  wife  Donna  Luisa  de  Saldanha  was  sent  to  Aya  with  the  other  captives.* 

The  dominance  of  Aya  over  the  lower  prorinces  dates  from  this  time. 

The  king  after  having  been  crowned  at  Pegu,  sent  his  brother  to  master  the 
southern  states.  He  soon  conquered  Taroy,  and  proceeded  to  besiege  Tenmtf" 
serim.  Here  Christopher  Bebello,  an  outlaw  from  Cochin,  with  40  Portuguese 
and  70  slaves,  in  four  galliots,  attadced  and  routed  the  Bunnese  flotiUa  of  600 
ves8ek.t 

A  short  time  afterwards  tlic  king  of  Ava,  fsaring  the  vengeance  of  the  Portu- 
guese, should  they  unite  with  his  rivals  of  Arracan  and  Siam,  sent  ambassadors 
(to  Goa  appareritly)  to  the  Portuguese  Viceroy,  to  apologise  for  the  killing  of  de 
Brito,  and  ofibring  to  join  in  an  attack  on  Arracan.  The  Viceroy  agreed,  and  sent 
an  envoy  in  turn,  but  he  was  treated  with  true  Burman  nonchalanoe^  and  nothing 
restt]ted.{ 

Though  Mr.  Fitch,  and  possibly  other  wandering  English  merchants,  had  visited 
Pegu  in  the  preceding  century,  no  English  convoy  had  at  that  tune  come  to  the 
Indian  seas  for  trade.  The  East  India  Company  was  first  established  in  1599,  when 
Pegu  was  in  the  depths  of  its  desolation.  Hence,  though  our  trade  had  spread  £tf 
to  the  eastward,  no  attempt  at  intercourse  with  the  Irawadee  delta  had  taken  plsos 
up  to  1618.  Curiously  enough,  the  first  intercourse  originated  from  the  east- 
Ward.  A  year  or  two  before  the  period  named,  the  English  £M!tor  at  Siam,  Lucss 
Anthonison  by  name,  sent  one  Thomas  Samuel  to  Zengomay  (Zimm^,§  to  inquire 
into  the  prospects  of  trade  there.  Zimm^  had  been  subject  to  the  great  king  of 
Pegu,  but  during  the  misfortunes  of  that  monarchy  in  his  son's  time^  had  besn 
taken  by  the  Siamese.  The  king  of  Ava,  whose  power  had  risen,  as  we  have  seen, 
on  the  fall  of  Pegu,  and  who  was  extending  his  conquests  over  most  of  the  pro- 
vinces that  had  been  subject  to  the  latter,  obtained  possession  of  Zimrn^  whilst 
Samuel  was  there,  and  carried  him,  with  other  foreigners,  to  Ppgu.  There  he 
died,  and  his  property  was  seised  1^  the  king. 

•  HiH,  ofDitc.  as  above.  III.  191.    See  also  Modsm  UtUvenal  Sut$,  (1781|) 
vol.  VI.  p.  202  ;  and  PvrckoM,  V.  502  and  514. 
t  HUt.  i^Ditc.  as  above,  III.  p.  197. 
X  JUisL  of  Disc,  &c.  p.  255. 
§  Called  by  the  Siamese  Chang-mai. 
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made  out* 
Ererj  main  cornice,  for  instance,  is  crowned  with  a  sort  of  battle* 

Tlie  leUtor,  William  Methold,  in  the  supplement  to  Purohas's  Pilgrims,  calls 
the  monarch  king  of  Pegu,  and  at  Pegu  he  appears  to  have  held  his  court.  But 
be  VIS  in  fact  properly  the  king  of  Ava. 

KewB  was  brought  of  Samuel's  death  to  Masulipatam  where  Lucas  Anthonison 
happened  now  to  be  factor  for  the  Company.  He  took  the  opportunity  of  send- 
ing two  agents  carrying  a  letter  and  present  for  the  king,  professedly  to  apply  for 
tiw  TCstoration  of  Samuel's  effects,  but  also  with  a  small  adyenture  to  make  trial  of 
thetrade. 

The  agents  were  un&ithful.  They  misappropriated  the  proceeds  of  the  trade, 
and  wrote  moet  discouraging  accounts  of  their  treatment.  But  they  were  sent 
\mk  m  April  1619,  with  most  of  Samuel's  property,  as  weU  as  a  present  from  the 
king  and  a  letter  inyiting  trade.* 

The  history  at  this  period  is  Teiy  obscure,  but  it  would  appear  that  soon  after 
the  time  mentioned,  British  intercourse  with  the  Burman  countries  became  more 
free  than  it  erer  was  again  up  to  the  annexation  of  Pegu.  Dalrymple  ascertained 
from  old  documents  at  Fort  St.  Qeorge,  that  the  English  had  settlementsf  at  Prome 
and  Aya,  as  well  as  at  Sirian,  and  eren  at  a  place  on  the  borders  of  China,  which 
he  oonjeetures  to  hare  been  Bam6«  The  Dutch,  who  had  a  considerable  trade 
with  Burma^  likewise  possessed  factories  in  the  Upper  Pftyrinoes,  and  are  said 
to  hare  been  at  this  time  in  occupation  of  Negrais. 

On  some  dispute  with  the  Burmese  Government,  the  Dutch  threatened,  or 
attempted,  to  invite  the  interference  of  the  Chinese.  On  this,  both  Dutch  and 
Bn^Ush  were  ejeeted.t 

In  1658  or  1669,  when  a  Chinese  force  invaded  Burma,  and  attacked  the 
capital,  the  guns  on  the  ramparts  of  Ava  are  said  to  have  been  served  by  a  party 
of  native  Quristians  under  a  foreigner  named  MethaH  Kdtaniy  a  name  which  Col. 
Bnmey  happily  suggests  to  be  intended  for  **Mr.  Cotton."  § 

•  A  small  but  beautiful  example  of  the  Pagibi  arohitectura  in  its  typical  form 
is  the  Sembyo-Ki  or  "  Cave  of  the  white  Elephant." 

•  Methold  in  Purohas,  V .  1006. 

t  He  says  fit  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  But  it  could  not  have  been 
cariier  than  the  drcumstanoes  mentioned  by  Methold. 

t  This  is  Dalrymple's  account.  I  find,  however,  in  Yalentyn's  great  "  Beschry- 
ring  van  Ooet  Indien,"  or  Description  of  Uie  Dutch  East  Indies,  (Dordrecht  and 
Amsterdam  1726)  voL  V.  pt.  II.  p.  126,  that  the  Dutch  had  a  £»ctory  at  Sirian 
frcnn  about  1631  till  1677,  with  subordinate  factories  at  Ava  and  other  places. 
The  Dutch  Gkyvemment  of  Coromandel  sent  several  embassies  to  Ava  also. 
Talentyn  ascribes  the  breaking  up  of  the  trade  to  the  constant  wars  that  were 
going  on  in  those  regions. 

\J.A.8.  B.  VL  126. 
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meafced  parapet  asauming  in  the  repaired  baildinga  a  coarse  iacoi^ 
gruouB  appearance  in  rude  plaatar^work.     In  the  temples  which 

The  trade  Memfl  to  haya  lerived  towards  the  and  of  the  oentnvf .  Ixl  1080 
and  1684^  the  Gompaay'B  agants  had  made  unaaooeasfal  attempta  to  ve-aatabliak 
fiMstories  in  Burma  or  P^giL  In  1686-7  their  attention  waa  tamed  to  IT^giaia  \ 
a  amrey  naa  made  of  the  ialand,  and  it  iraa  taken  nominal  poaaeeaion  dL 

In  1696,  Nathaniel  Higginaon»  goTemor  of  Fort  St.  George,  aent  Mr.  Bdward 
Fleetwood  and  Captain  James  Lealy  aa  envoys  to  the  court  of  Ata.  Their 
objects  were  to  obtain  the  settlement  of  a  iaetory  at  Sirian,  the  release  of  Sngliah 
oiq>tiTes,  and  of  a  sloop  belonging  to  one  Bartholomew  Bodriguei,  which  had 
been  confiscated,  and  the  restoration  of  the  eflbots  of  one  Adrian  Tilbuzy,  a 
merohaat  of  Fort  St.  Qeorge,  who  had  died  at  Martaban. 

Thej  oaivied  presents  to  the  amount  of  about  1000  pagodas,  and  a  letter  from 
Goremor  Higginson,  written  in  a  yeiy  humble  style.  The  presents  were  a 
rsgnlar  merosntils  peculation*  The  enyoys  wars  to  try  to  get  as  much  as 
possible  in  ietnni|  "  aaUng  foot  nutte'*  if  they  found  it  feasible^  and  were  them* 
sehes  to  get  ten  per  cent,  on  the  prooeeds  as  an  iaoitement  to  do  their  beat.* 

Mr.  Fleetwood  does  not  appear  to  haye  been  a  gentleman  likely  either  to 
impress  the  Burmese  court  with  an  exalted  impression  of  hia  oountry,  or  to  biiiig 
baok  with  him  any  interesting  partienlaEs  of  theira.  He  seemed  to  think,  he  had 
made  a  gaeat  eoap  in  providing  himself  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  king's 
mistress.  The  mission  had  as  little  success  as  it  deserved  under  such  aoq^ieeii 
hat  the  r»«atablishment  of  the  fMstory  at  ^cian  waa  eoncaded*  Two  years  later 
(1607)  Mr.  Bowyear  was  sent  aa  chief  of  the  frctozy  at  Siiian,  and  with  a  miision 
to  the  court  similar  in  its  objects  to  Fleetwood's.  It  appears  from  tho  instnuh 
twns  that  the  retum-presanta  made  to  Fleetwood's  mission  had  been  profitable 
to  ICr.  Higgiiis<m,  and  he  was  not  indisposed  to  repeat  the  speoulstioD.  But 
he  honourably  adds ;  "If  the  returns  of  the  present  shall  stand  in  oompetitkni 
with,  or  hinder,  the  restoring  of  Bsrtholomow  Bodrigues  his  cargo,  I  had  rather 
forego  the  receiving  of  any  returns  for  the  present,  than  hinder  the  restoration 
of  the  cargo."  No  record  of  Bowyear's  misaion  has  been  found,  and  it  ia  pro- 
bable that  he  did  not  proceed  to  Ava^  as  the  king  died  just  after  hia  arrival  ia 
the  country .f 

In  1709,  a  Mr.  Bichard  Alison  or  Allanson  waa  sent  as  envoy  to  Ava.  Ko 
account  of  his  mission  has  ever  been  printed.  It  appears  from  Hamilton's  *  New 
account  of  the  Bast  Indies'^  that  this  gentleman  was  twice  deputed  to  the  court 
of  Ava.    But  the  date  of  hii  other  mission  is  unknown.    From  this  point  I  shall 

•  Higpnson's  Instructions  to  Fleetwood.    In  Dalrymple's  Oriental  Bepertoiyy 
n.  p.  3d7  et  seq. 
t  Basfield;  see  below. 
J  Edinburgh,  1727,  Vol.  n.    . 
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remain  in  their  or^nal  Btate,  such  as  Suika  Muni  (of  which  I 
have  imferkuiately  no  drawings,)  and  Sembj^o-H  we  find  these 

eontonft  njMlf  mainlf  with  a  Mef  note  of  efentB,  as  the  wnHynmg  hittoiy  of 
Biiliih  mtenmine  with  Boma  has  heen  &%  nlatod  in  a  yery  Me  and  mtent* 
Mting  pi^Mir  bj  Dr.  Bajfleld,  which  is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  Femberton't 
IBeport  on  tfa0  Sastern  FvoaAiar.* 

She  ^enft  of  the  Companj  at  Sirian,  1C&  Ssiart,  appears  to  have  acted  with 
iinplwity  dDzing  the  oonAests  of  the  Bunnae  and  Peigaaas  for  the  possession  of 
Ago,  iriuoh  ended  in  the  temporaiy  wagrvoMf  of  the  hitta.  In  1748|  the 
Moty  was  bvnt  bj  theniy  and  the  estahlishmfflit  was  withdnwn. 

In  ITSS,  the  king  of  ISaroj,  then  foe  a  short  time  independent^  invited  an 
fwtaWiahmffnif.  But  his  tenns  were  unreasonablB^  and  no  moyement  was  made 
te  act  <m  his  oilfar. 

la  1763,  a  fiwtoiy  was  established  on  STegiais,  which  was  in  fitct  taken  poa* 
■SMion  of  in  the  Oompany's  name. 

In  1765|  we  find  a  fiMstoiy  nnder  Oqptain  Baker  existing  at  Ksgrais,  during 
the  oontinned  contests  between  Pegnans  and  Burmese,  the  latter  being  again 
in  the  ascendant.  The  chief  at  Negrais  nrged  on  his  Goremment  that  we  should 
take  a  decided  part  with  the  Bozmans.  Bnt^  about  the  same  tinM^  some  "Bnglish 
sUps  at  Dagon  (Bangoon)  took  part  witii  the  Peguans, 

In  JvHj  of  this  year,  Oqitain  Baker  and  Lieut.  North  (who  died  at  Pag^  on 
the  wqr  iq»)  were  sent  b j  the  resident  at  Negrais  <m.  an  embassy  to  Alompra  at 
Moot-sho-bo.  The  usurper  laughed  at  the  idea  of  assistance  from  the  Bnglish, 
and  the  miseion  had  no  resulk  Oq»tain  Baker  took  obserrations  on  his  way, 
and  made  amap  of  the  river,  which  is  given  by  Balrymple. 

ia  1761,  Bupleix  the  Goyemor  General  of  Eienoh  India  had  sent  an  ambne- 
asdor  to  tlie  king  of  Pegu,  and  obtained  the  concession  of  a  fiustory  at  Sirian. 
But  in  1766^  the  GoTvmment  at  Pondicherty,  contrary  to  an  engagement  of  neu* 
Inlity  into  which  the  fiKstory  had  entered  with  Alomprai  havmg  sent  succours 
to  the  Pegnans,  and  these  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  he  maa* 
s«9edtheoilLosr%andoarriedtherest  of  the  French  as  prisoners  to  Ava.t  From 
thoee  prisoners  some  of  the  Burman  Christians  of  the  Dibayen  district  are  said  to 
fcsdesoended. 

*  **  Historical  Beview  of  the  Political  relations  between  the  British  Govern- 
mmt  in  India  and  the  Empire  of  Av%  from  the  earliest  date  on  record  to  the 
pesentyear;  compiled  by  G.  T.  Bayfield,  acting  assistant  to  the  Besident  in 
Ats,  and  revised  bv  Lt-OoL  Burner.    Ava,  15th  December,  1884." 

For  the  &cts  of  the  remaining  history,  1  have  made  free  use  of  this  Beview. 
Ihe  original  anthoritiBs  are,  for  the  times  of  Alompra^  Balrymple's  Oriental 
Bepertoiy ;  for  Symes's  first  Mission  and  Crawfurd's,  their  published  narratives ; 
Cor  the  other  Missions,  the  original  PAPfm  in  the  records  of  the  Indian  Govern* 

ent    When  I  have  used  cilSar  authorities  they  are  referred  to. 

t  SoamenU^  Voy^t  auM  Jadu  OrimUaleg.    Paris  1806^  III.  6. 

F  2 
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battlements  to  be  but  the  Bettings  of  embossed  and  glazed,  and 
Bometimeif  also  richly  coloured,  tiles,  which    in  fact   must  have 

In  1757,  Alompm  addreeBed  a  letter  to  the  king  of  England,  written  on  gold 
adorned  with  rabies,  which  he  delivered  to  a  Mr.  Dyer  and  others  who  Tialted 
him  at  Rangoon. 

In  June  of  the  same  year  Lieut.  Newton,  who  was  in  charge  of  Negrais,  deputed 
Ensign  lister  to  go  to  the  king  with  the  pompous  title  of  ambassador  extraordi- 
naiy.  He  OTertook  Alompra  on  the  river  going  up  from  Bangoon,  and  by  dint 
of  some  considerable  bribery  obtained  the  king's  signature  to  a  treaty  oonoeding 
in  perpetuity  Negrais,  and  ground  for  a  factory  at  Bassein,  with  freedom  of  trade^ 
in  return  for  a  pledge  of  militaiy  assistance  fom  the  Company  against  the  king's 
enemies.    This  treaty  had  never  any  practical  effect. 

1759.  The  greater  part  of  the  establishment  at  Negrais  was  withdrawn.  And 
on  the  6th  October  in  that  year  the  whole  of  the  remaining  Europeans,  with  many 
natives,  were  treacherously  massacred  by  the  Burmese.  The  king  was  said  to 
have  suspected  that  the  factoiy  had  been  in  communication  with  his  enemies  the 
P^guans.* 

In  1760,  Captain  Alves  was  sent  with  letters  and  presents  from  HolweD, 
Governor  of  Fort  William,  and  Figot,  Governor  of  Madras,  to  demand  satisfiu)- 
tion  lor  the  massacre,  and  liberty  for  the  prisoners.  Alompra  had  died  on  his 
Siamese  expedition  a  few  months  before  Captain  Ahres's  arrival  at  Ava.  He  found 
the  city  in  rebellion,  and  the  new  king  besieging  it.  He  was  plundered  and  other- 
wise shamelessly  treated.  The  prisoners  were  released,  but  the  idea  of  satisfaction 
was  scouted,  and  Ensign  Lister^s  treaty  was  ignored. 

The  &otory  at  Bassein  was  never  re-established,  but  one  appears  to  have  been 
kept  up  at  Bangoon  at  least  till  1782. 

In  1769,  the  French  East  India  Company  sent  an  envoy  to  the  court  of  Alom- 
pra*s  son    Senphyoo-yen,t  with  the  view  of  re-estabhshing  their  trade.    They 
obtained  from  the  king  the  grant  of  a  &ctory  and  other  privileges,  but  these  con- 
cessions were  never  acted  on.{ 
'    1794.    The  Burmese,  who  had  conquered  Aracan  in  1788  began  to  make  inso- 

*  On  the  shore  of  the  mainland,  dose  to  the  north  of  Negrais  is  now  being 
laid  out  the  new  Fort  of  Dalhousie.  "  The  whirligig  of  Time  has  brought  about 
its  revenges.  The  kingdom  of  Fegu,  which  the  rough  hunter  conquered,  has 
past  from  his  house  to  the  hands  of  that  power  whose  servants  he  treacherously 
slew ;  and  the  city  that  will  rise  on  the  site  of  his  crime  will  borrow  a  name 
from  the  woody  dells  of  Esk."  BlackwooiPs  Magasine^  May  1856. 

t  CaJled  by  Sonnerat  **  Zekin-m^ou,"  the  Shembuan  of  Symes. 

{  Sonnerat^  as  above,  p.  8.  This  author,  whose  voyages  took  place  between 
1774  and  1781,  has  a  dissertation  on  the  advantages  of  talung  possession  of  P^gu, 
for  which  he  calculates  that  1000  or  1200  Europeans  would  suffice,  as  the 
Peguans  would  join  them.  He  commences,  propheticalhr ;  *'  II  est  certain  que 
les  Anghus  cherdiieront  un  jour  4  s'emparer  du  Fegu."    III.  p.  60. 
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formed  a  briliant  ''  polychromatic"  (to  use  the  slang  of  the  day) 
coronet  to  each  saccessive  terrace  of  the  temple.  , 

lent  and  threfttaimg  demonBtrations  on  the  Chittagong  frontier;  and  it  was 
blown  that  the  French  were  directing  their  attention  to  Burma  as  a  good  fulcrum 
for  attack  or  intrigue  against  British  India.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  the 
Qoreroor  General  (Sir  J.  Shore)  deputed  an  embassy  to  Ara  under  Captain 
Hiduiel  Sjmes  of  His  Majesty's  74th  Regiment. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  mission  was  treated  with  much  respect,  or  adranoed 
the  estimation  of  the  British  power  among  the  Burmans.  Captain  Symes  was 
treated  as  the  envoy  of  an  inferior  power,  and  was  undoubtedly  himself  imposed 
on  by  Burmese  pretensions.  The  whole  colouring  of  his  narrative  tends  to  leave 
a  veiy  exaggerated  impression  of  the  civilisation  and  magnificence  of  the  Burmese 
empire. 

In  1796^  in  accordance  with  the  permission  conceded  in  the  document  given  to 
Captain  Symes,  Captain  Hiram  Cox  was  sent  to  act  as  resident  at  Bangoon  on  the 
part  of  the  Qovemment  of  India.  He  had  charge  of  some  articles  which  the  king 
had  commisaioned  through  Symes.  But  he  was  not  to  proceed  to  court,  unless 
sommoned. 

He  was  summoned,  and  reached  Amarapoora  in  January  1797.  There,  or  in 
its  neighbourhood,  he  remained  during  nine  weary  months,  bearing  with  wingiilAr 
pstienoe  eveiy  kind  of  slight,  indignity,  and  imposition,  the  history  of  which  it  is 
qcdte  painful  to  read.  In  October  he  returned  to  Bangoon,  and  in  February  he 
was  recalled  by  the  Government,  who  (misled  perhaps  by  the  impression  that 
Symei  had  given)  intimated  their  opinion  that  tHe  conduct  of  the  court  must  have 
indicated  personal  dissatis&ction  with  Captain  Cox.  And  the  king  and  his  min- 
ister! were  addressed,  notifying  Cox's  recall  and  offering  to  appoint  another  gentle- 
man in  whom  the  Vice-president  had  the  greatest  confidence,  should  His  Majesty 
desire  it. 

Captain  Cox's  private  journal  was  published  in  1821,  some  years  after  his  death. 

Several  insolent  communications  were  in  the  following  years  received  from  the 
Viceroy  of  Bangoon,  and  the  Governor  of  Aracan,  and  in 

1802,  Captain,  now  Colonel,  Symes  was  sent  again  by  Lord  Wellesley.  His 
mission  was  attended  by  an  escort  of  100  sepoys,  and«>eqidpped  in  a  style  charac- 
teristic of  the  Gt>vemor  GhneraL  He  was  to  seek  a  treaty  of  alliance,  the  cessation 
of  extortionate  exactions  on  trade,  the  establishment  of  a  resident  at  court  and  of 
a  oonsol  at  Rangoon,  and  to  daim  Negrais  or  compensating  commercial  advan- 

The  mission  was  a  total  fedlure.  The  envoy  was  treated  for  three  months  with 
the  most  mortifying  neglect  and  deliberate  insult,  and  at  last  quitted  without 
an  audience  of  leave.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  Colonel  published  no 
nanatiTe  of  his  second  mission. 
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In  the  basement  mouldings,  as  truly  seen  in  the  older  buildings, 
the  upper  limb  is  an  ogee  carred  in  bold  foliation  of  truly  classiod 
character  (see  PL  IV.  Fig.  17.) 

This,  in  the  restorations  and  beautifications,  even  of  such  bufld* 
ings  as  the  Ananda,  has  been,  by  the  coarse  and  tasteless  percep- 
tions of  the  modem  architects,  degraded  into  an  idiotic  and  mis- 
placed repetition  of  the  battlemented  crown  of  the  comioe. 

The  basement  again  always  centres  in  a  sort  of  entablature  or 


tn  May  180S,  the  apprehenaion  of  French  intrigne  in  Burma  again  indnoed  the 
Gh)yemment  to  Bend  Lieut.  Canning  as  agent  to  Rangoon.  But  in  consequence 
of  the  insolent  yiolenoe  of  the  Ye-woon,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  government 
there,  and  insisted  on  opening  all  letters,  Lieut.  Canning  judged  it  hest  to  return 
in  November. 

In  1804^  an  outrage  was  perpetrated  on  a  British  ship  &om  Penang,  which  pot 
faito  Baasein  for  wood  and  water.    No  notice  was  taken  of  this. 

1809.  Capt.  Canning  was  despatohed  as  agent  to  Rangoon,  with  a  special  view 
of  explaining  to  the  Burmese  the  nature  of  our  blockade-sjstem,  which  was  then 
enforced  on  the  French  isles,  to  protect  British  interests,  and  to  vratoh  the  pro- 
gress' of  the  French  in  Burma. 

He  proceeded  to  Amarapoora  at  the  king's  desire.  He  met  with  much  better 
treatment  than  either  of  the  two  last  missions  to  the  court,  and  the  explanation, 
which  was  the  main  object  of  his  mission,  was  effected.  But  he  did  not  leave 
without  receiving  from  the  Woongyees  two  most  impertinent  letters  to  the  Gover- 
nor GhmeraL 

1811.  l%is  jear  commenced  those  disturbed  relations  on  the  Araoan  frontier, 
which  eventually  led  to  the  war  of  1824.  A  native  of  Aracan  called  Eling  Ber- 
ring,  or  Khyen-bran,  embodied  a  number  of  followers  within  our  territory,  and 
invaded  Aracan.  In  September  Capt.  Canning  was  sent  to  give  explanations  on 
this  matter,  and  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  GK>vemor  of  Bangoon  towards 
British  trade.  Whilst  he  was  still  at  Bangoon  a  gross  violation  of  our  territoiy 
was  committed  by  the  Gbvemor  of  Aracan.  Additional  instructions  were  sent  to 
Canning  to  complain  of  this  and  to  demand  the  withdrawal  of  the  Burmese  troops 
from  the  frtmtier.  In  consequence  of  a  repetition  of  the  offence  he  was  recslled, 
whilst  repeated  orders  came  from  Amaarapoora  to  send  him  to  court,  by  fbroe  if 
necessary.    He  despatched  the  presents,  but  returned  to  Bengal  in  August. 

This  was  the  last  Mission  up  to  the  breaking  out  of  war  in  1824.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  follow  here  the  repeated  and  oomplioated  encroaehments  and  provooationi 
which  led  to  that  event.  War  was  deeiared  on  the  6th  ICardh,  1824^  and  the 
peace  of  Yandabo  was  signed  on  the  24th  February,  1826. 
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dado  set  with  alternate  receaeed  paanels  and  projecting  blocks 
(PL  IV.  Kgs.  11, 18.) 

The  true  meaning  of  theae  haa  fortonatelj  been  preserved  in 
Ananda  aa  well  aa  in  some  of  the  more  shattered  buildings.  In 
these  the  pannels  are  occupied  by  tiles  moulded  in  relief.  In  the 
Anaada  the  tiles  represent  a  variety  of  somewhat  rude  groups  of 
figures  and  animals  with  alphabetic  characters  over  them. 

In  other  smaller  buildings  we  have  seen  them  gla^d  and  artis- 
ticaUj  embossed,  representing  a  variety  of  ornamental  figures,  some* 
timea  the  Greek  honeysuckle  (Fig.  6),  prancing  horses,  pelicans, 
Ac.  In  the  Sudha  Munf  these  impannelled  tiles,  were,  like  those 
of  the  battlements,  coloured  in  enamel. 

Most  of  the  shafts  as  well  as  bases  and  eapitab  of  pilasters, 
the  eusped  arches,  flamboyant  spires  of  the  door  and  window  cano* 
pies^  Ac,  and  often  too  the  cornice  and  basement  mouldings,  appear 
to  have  been  originally  sculptured  (in  the  stuoco)  with  great 
richnesa  of  effect.*  And  often  this  effect,  in  foliage  and  other 
ornamentation,  is  produced  by  very  slight  indications  and  incisions 
in  the  plastered  surface.  These  incisions  have  been  made  with 
Buch  instinctive  art,  and  suggestive  skill,  that,  viewed  at  a  little 
distance,  the  most  elaborate  modelling  could  scarcely  have  produced 
the  desired  effect  more  completely. 

All  this  disappears  before  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  restorer, 
and  is  replaced  by  a  rude  plastered  surface  scratched  without 
taste,  art  or  result.  The  old  work,  rough  as  it  is  sometimes,  is 
the  bold  rough  sketch  of  an  accomplished  arcist.  The  work  of 
the  repairer,  compared  with  it,  is  like  a  school-boy's  chalkings  on 
the  wall. 

I  may  now  venture  to  point  out  a  few  analo^es  bearing  on  the 
origin  of  this  remarkable  architecture. 

My  attention  has  not  previously  been  turned  to  ancient  Hindu 
architecture,  and  over  a  great  part  of  this  Presidency  there  are 
scarcely  any  remains  affording  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 

*  See  enmplee  of  thiB  staooo-work  in  FL  IT.  Figs.  14, 15  and  16,  for  whioh 
I  am  indebted  to  the  kind  help  of  Mr.  Oldham.  Capt.  Tripe's  illness  on  our 
leoond  abort  Tktt  to  Pag^  unfortunate^  prevented  the  photographic  illnstration 
of  thaas  and  other 
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with  it.  But  the  result  of  the  search  that  I  hare  been  able  to 
make  in  the  Library  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  since  mj  return  from 
Burma,  will  perhaps  establish  the  fact  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
details  are  of  Indian  origin. 

I  have  noticed  the  resemblance  of  the  spire  of  these  Pagfin 
temples  to  the  common  Hindu  shiwala.  But  its  absolute  idenitj 
with  a  more  ancient  form  of  Hindu  temple  will  be  seen  by  a 
comparison  of  the  spire  of  the  Ananda  (PI.  I.)  with  the  ancient 
Indian  '*  Yim^na"  as  gi?en  by  Mr.  Fergusson. 

The  most  universal  and  characteristic  feature  in  the  Pagto 
architecture  is  perhaps  the  pediment,  or  canopy,  of  flamboyant 
spires  over  the  doors  and  windows.  Compare  Figs.  8  and  10  of 
PI.  y.  copied  from  Bam  Baz*s  Essay  on  the  Architecture  of 
southern  India,  with  the  window  of  Dhamayangyi  at  Pagdn  as 
shewn  in  PL  lY.  Fig.  4,  and  it  will  be  impossible,  I  think,  to 
doubt  that  this  feature  was  derived  from  India. 

The  resemblance  is  still  closer  in  the  doorway  of  tbe  great 
temple  of  Dambdl  in  Cejlon,  as  given  in  Sir  J.  £.  Tennent's 
book  on  Christianity  in  that  island.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  good  views  of  the  Ceylonese  remains,  otherwise  I  doubt  not 
that  the  closest  type  of  the  Burmese  architecture  would  be  traced 
in  these. 

Compare  again  the  homed  and  grinning  heads  which  occur  so  con- 
stantly at  Pagdn  in  the  ornamentation  of  pilasters,  as  in  Figs.  8,  9 
and  14,  of  PL  IV.  with  heads  of  a  similar  character  over  the  doorways 
in  Bam  Baz's  examples  just  referred  to.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to 
the  identical  origin  of  these  it  must  disappear  when  we  find  at 
Pagdn  such  a  head  (PL  lY.  Fig.  7.)  occupying  exactly  the  same 
position  as  in  the  Indian  doorway,  and  surrounded  by  the  same 
flame-like  spires  in  both  cases.  This  G-orgon-head,  as  Baffles  calls 
it,  in  nearly  all  the  ancient  Javanese  temples,  occupies  the  same 
position  over  the  doorways.  It  is  there  usually  on  an  exaggerated 
scale ;  but  it  assumes  its  most  monstrous  form  in  the  "  Tiger-cave" 
of  Cuttack,  where  a  colossal  tusked  and  grinning  head  envelopes 
the  whole  entrance.  (See  Journ.  As.  Soc.  of  Bengal,  1847.)  This 
Gorgon-head,  as  well  as  the  cusped  arch  and  indications  of  the 
flamboyant  points,  are  seen  in  a  plate,  by  the  late  Major  Kittoe, 
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of  a  niche  at  Badeawur  containing  an  image  of  Pirbatl.  (J.  A.  S.  B. 
Tol.  VIII.  p.  884.) 

Take  again  the  monstrouB  trunked  and  toothed  creatnres, 
disgorging  scroll-work,  over  the  pilasters  of  the  Dhamajangji 
window  just  referred  to,  and  set  them  bj  the  Indian  monsters  in 
almost  similar  position,  as  shewn  in  Figs.  1,  8  and  8,  in  the 
Plate  of  Analogies.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  one  is  derived  directlj 
from  the  other  ? 

Look  at  the  festoon  ornament  of  beads  and  tassels  pendant 
from  the  mouths  of  monstrous  grinning  heads,   as  seen  in  the 
Otndapalen  (PL  IV.  Fig.  9,)  and  in  the  Sembjo-kd.     It  is  one 
of  those  details  which  at  first  sight  were  strongly  suggestive  of 
£aropean  origin.     But  it  is  absolutelj  identical  with  the  adorn*- 
meats  of  a  pillar  in  a  temple  on  the  Madras  coast  given  bj  Gol. 
Mackenzie  in  his  collections.     Similar  ornament  is  seen  in  the 
Assam  remains  described  in  a  late  number  of  the  Asiatic  Society's 
Journal,  on  a  pillar  at  BaroUi  in  Bajpootana  given  bjr  Fergusson 
from  Todd's  Eajasth6n ;  and  on  a  pillar  at  Jajeepoor  in  Outtack, 
figured  by  Major  Kittoe  in  the  Journ.  As.  8oc.  Ben.  Vol.  VII. 
p.  54;  as  well  as  in  two  sculptured  pillars  found  in  the  sands  of 
the  Ganges  near  Pubna,  which   now   stand  at  the  door  of  the 
Asiatic  Society's  Museum   in   Calcutta.      A  modified    rendering 
of  the  same,  Mr.  Oldham   tells  me,   he  found  on  some  of  tho 
fragments    at    Benares    College    which    are    said   to    have  been 
brought  from  the  ancient  Buddhist  Pagoda  of  Sarnath  near  that 
city,  and  very  lately  on  a  sculptured   stone  which   he  lighted 
on  among  the  forests  of  the  Nurbudda  valley.     Hemark  those 
carious  little  peaks  or  aeroteria  which  terminate  so  many  of  the 
flat  projecting  mouldings   in  all   the  Pagdn  temples:   (e.  g.  see 
PL  IV.  Figs.  9,  10,  11,  12,  13  and  17.)     It  is  a  feature  found 
ill  over  India.     It  is  giveis   by   Mr.   Fergusson  as  one  of  the 
characteristics  in  his  generalized  drawing  of  a  Mantdpa,  or  vesti- 
bule of  an  ancient  Hindu  temple;  it  appeafi^  in  Lieut.  Maisey's 
drawings  of  Kalinjar;   it  is  seen  in  pillars   represented   by  Col. 
Hackenzie ;  and  the  closest  resemblance,  not  only  in  this  feature 
but  in  the  manner  of  its  application,  will   be   seen  at  a  glance 
on  comparing  the  gate  of  Bhubaneswar  in   Orissa  as  given  by 
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Mr.  Fergusson,  with  that  verj  common'  form  of  doorwaj  at 
Fag&n»  of  which  an  elevation  is  shewn  in  PI.  IV*  Fig.  10.  The 
same  feature  is  seen  in  the  Assam  column  figured  bjr  Capt. 
Dalton,  and  is  found  on  a  large  scale  in  the  temples  of  Jaya  (see 
Baffles,  Tol.  II.) 

The  remaining  figures  in  the  plate  of  analogies  have  been  brought 
together  for  the  sake  of  less  defined  resemblances  of  character. 
Enough,  however,  has  been  made  out,  I  think,  to  shew  that  all,  or 
nearly  all  the  details  of  work  at  Pagan  must  have  had  an  Indian 
origin.  J3ut  this  is  far  from  removing  the  perplexity  connected  with 
the  origin  of  these  buildings.  Grant  that  all  details  were  borrowed 
from  India.  But  where  shall  we  find  in  India  any  model  of  the 
composition  p  where  anytbiug  approaching  the  classical  beauty  of 
the  Sem-byo-ku,  or  the  stupendous  architectural  majesty  of  the 
Tbapinyu  and  the  Ananda  P* 

The  Burman,  rejecting  indeed,  in  the  pride  of  his  philosophy, 
the  idea  of  an  Eternal  Diviuity,  but  recognizing  the  eternal  sanc- 
tities of  nature  and  conscience,  has  reared  nobler  fanes  and  far 
more  worthy  to  become  the  temples  of  the  true  God  thaa  the 
Hindu  with  his  deities  so  numerous  and  impure. 

I  have  said  above,  that  nearly  all  the  details  at  Pagdn  must  have 
had  an  Indian  origin.  3ut  this  does  not  apply  to  eonstruetion. 
The  arches  and  vaults,  which  are  such  marked  features  in  the  Pagin 
temples,  are  quite  uuknown  to  ancient  Hindu  architecture.  *'  As 
far  as  my  own  knowledge  and  researches  go  ,'*  says  Mr.  Fergusson, 
*'  I  am  certain  that  I  h^ve  never  been  able  to  detect  any  trace  of 
an  arch  in  any  ancient  (Indian)  building.'*  {Ancient  Archit.  of 
Svndoo9tanj  p,  12.) 

Having  no  more  to  say  on  the  general  subject  of  this  architecture, 
I  have  still  to  ofier  a  few  notices  of  remarkable  temples  not  yet 
described  in  this  Beport. 

*  Perhaps  the  nearest  analogy  in  general  form  is  to  be  founded  in  the  rock-cut 
JUdihs  (as  they  aro  called)  of  Mah&balipurani  near  Sadras. 

There  is  also  something,  suggestive  of  the  Pagan  style  in  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  great  Javanese  temples  described  by  Baffles,  (including  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  cruciform  plan,)  aa  well  as  in  soma  of  the  details  which  I  hava 
already  noticed. 
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About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  south-east  of  the  ancient  city  is 
the  great  temple  of  Dhamajaugyi. 

This  temple  which  dates  from  the  reign  of  Elalfi-Kyd  Men  ('*  The 
king  dethroned  by  foreigners")*  about  A.  D.  1152,  in^its  general 
arrangement  resembles  the  Ananda  more  closely  than  any  other^ 
ind  covers  about  the  same  area,  though  the  greater  bulk  of  the 
vestibules,  and  greater  height  of  the  main  walls  of  the  building, 
most  have  rendered  it,  when  perfect,  even  more  imposing.  Views 
of  some  of  the  architectural  details  of  Dhamayangyf  are  given 
in  Pi.  lY.  Figs.  7  and  8.  The  upper  part  of  the  temple  is  all  in 
sad  decay,  and  the  six  terraces  and  crowning  spire  have  well 
sigh  become  a  shapeless  pyramid  of  brick  rubbish.  The  lower  story, 
however,  is  in  good  general  preservation ;  and,  as  it  is  nearly  stript  of 
its  plaster,  it  affords  a  good  opportunity  of  examining  the  admirable 
workmanship  of  these  buildings,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 
Where  the  plaster-work  remains,  it  shews  a  boldness  and  richness 
luperior  to  anything  in  the  more  perfect  temples.  For  the  usual 
horn-like  wing  of  the  door  pediments  is  here  generally  substituted 
a  monstrous  animal  disgorging  upcurving  scrolls  from  his  gaping 
jaws  (see  PL  lY.  Fig.  6.)  Here  too  are  seen  in  perfection  those 
perplexing  pilasters  with  their  quasi-Eoman  mouldings  (Figs.  6 
and  7) ;  and  here,  to  my  delight,  I  discovered  a  perfect  flat  brick- 
arch  over  a  window.f  There  were  two  of  these  in  each  wing  of 
the  temple,  and  one  of  them  in  particular  was  as  perfect  in  con* 
itniction,  in  joihts  and  radiation,  as  any  London  builder  could  turn 

*  CoL  Forbes  fEleven  years  in  Ceylon)  quoted  the  alluBion  in  Orawfurd's 
Katntiye  to  this  dethroned  founder  of  the  temple,  as  remarkably  confirmatory 
of  a  puBage  in  Tumour's  Epitome  of  the  Singhalese  chronology. 

This  passage  states  that  "  the  king  of  Cambodia  and  Arromaa^*  having  inflict* 
ed  many  outrages  and  insults  on  Singhalese  subjects  and  ambassadors,  the  king 
Pra»>krama-bahoo,  who  came  to  the  throne  A.  D.  1153,  sailed  with  a  great  ar- 
mament^ landed  in  Arrainanay  vanquished  the  enemy,  and  obtained  fuU  satis- 

fcotioD. 

Tumour  says  that  Arramana  "comprises  probably  the  proyinoes  between 
Anacan  and  Sianu"  It  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  Mramma^  the  true  form  I 
believe  of  Bwnna, 

t  See  this  arch  in  Fl.  XT.  fig.  8« 

e  2 
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out.  No  suggesfeion  of  European  or  Indian  aid  would  help  here. 
At  least  I  doubt  if  in  the  12th  centurj  the  flat  brick-arch  was 
known  in  Europe,*  and  I  know  that  in  the  19th  it  la  one  of  the 
most  difficult  things  to  get  done  decently  in  India.  In  one  of  the 
other  buildings,  ]Mr.  Oldham  told  me  that  he  saw  not  onlj  a  flat 
arch,  (noty  however,  correctly  radiated,)  but  also  a  segmental  dis- 
charging arch  over  it. 

The  interior  of  Dhamajangji  contains  but  one  accessible  corri- 
dor. All  the  openings  leading  further  inward  have  been  built  up, 
for  some  unknown  reason.  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  roof.  Major  Phajre  was  more  fortunate :  his  opi- 
nion is  that  this  temple  never  was  finished  or  plastered  in  the 
upper  part.  I  think  there  are  good  reasons  on  the  other  side,  but 
the  question  is  perhaps  not  worth  arguing. 

The  arch  of  the  western  main  entrance,  and  probably  the  others, 
have  the  edges  of  the  intrados  entirely  composed  of  roughly  dressed 
stone  voussoirs,  regularly  arranged  as  headers  and  stretchers.f 
lu  the  corner  of  the  building  and  in  the  minor  arches,  stones  are 
introduced  occasionally  as  binders.^  This  has  been  noticed  by 
Mr,  Crawfurd,  as  well  as  the  inscribed  stones  which  are  found  in 
the  northern  and  western  vestibules.  In  the  latter,  opposite  the 
entrance,  is  a  remarkable  group  of  sitting  figures.  § 

The  Dhamayangyi  is  encompassed  by  a  high  brick- wall  of  some 
250  yards  square.  This  wall  is  built  with  as  much  care  and  skill, 
and  with  almost  as  elaborate  mouldings,  as  the  edifice  which  it 
encloses,  and  consequently  it  remains  very  perfect.  More  beautiful 
brick-work  could  scarcely  be  seen  anywhere.  The  gates  in  the 
centre  of  each  side  are,  however,  dilapidated. 

Half  a  mile  or  more  eastward  of  the  Dhamayangyi  is  another 
remarkable  temple  called  the  Sudah  Muni.    In  construction  it 

*  The  only  flat  ftone-arches  that  I  recollect  to  hare  wen  in  medisTal  bnildingi 
are  in  the  side-aiBlea  of  Boslin  CSiapel,  in  the  chimney-piece  of  the  great  hall 
in  Glammifl  castle,  and  in  the  magnificent  Saracen  gateway  of  Cairo  oalled  Bab> 
el-Fitoor. 

t  See  PL  IV.  Fig.  1. 

X  Do.  Fig.  2. 

f  Given  well  in  Gapt.  Tripe's  Photograph  (No.     ) 
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icflemblea  the  Thapinyu,  bat  is  smaller,  and  baa  never  been  repaired 
iQ  later  times.  The  brick-work  of  the  upper  part  is  much  dilapi- 
dftted»  as  much  bo  nearlj  as  that  of  Dhamayangyi.  But  that  this 
temple  was  finished  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  plaster  on  the 
walls  of  a  staircase  leading  to  the  upper-terraces,  at  the  height  of 
a  man^s  shoulder,  was  rubbed  and  polished,  as  if  bj  the  passage  of 
multitudes  during  ages  of  occupancy. 

Major  Phayre  did  not  visit  this  temple,  and  I  have  not  learned 
to  what  date  it  is  attributed.  No  one  of  the  remaining  structures 
gives  so  vivid  an  idea  of  what  these  buildings  must  have  been  iq 
the  brillianc^  of  their  original  condition.  The  plaster-work  of  the 
pilasters  and  mouldings  which  remains  is  of  a  highly  florid  and 
artistic  character;  the  battlemented  crown  of  the  parapet  is  set 
with  large  tiles  embossed  and  enamelled  in  colours ;  the  dado  of 
the  basement  with  smaller  tiles  in  the  form  of  diamonds,  ro- 
settes, and  other  ornamental  patterns  ;  and  in  the  flamboyant  rays 
and  spires  of  the  pediments  even  up  to  the  highest  remaining  ter- 
races the  tips  were  composed  of  pointed  glazed  white  tiles,  which 
mnat  once  have  given  an  extraordinary  lustre  and  sparkling  effect 
to  the  elevation,  a  good  deal  of  which  is  perceptible  even  in  the 
present  decay. 

The  ground-plan  is  a  single  corridor,  the  vaults  and  walls  of 
which  have  been  originally  covered  with  tasteful  diaper  painting 
in  bright  colours.  This  remains  visible  on  the  soffit  of  the  arching, 
bat  the  walls  have  been  white-washed  over,  and  repainted  in  an 
inferior  style  with  life-size  saints  and  Buddhas,  and  with  a  smaller 
aeries  of  the  Jate  or  pre-existences  of  G-autama. 

The  plan  of  the  upper  story  is  rather  more  complicated  than 
usual.  There  is  a  principal  image  chamber,  with  a  well-lighted 
eorridor  running  all  round  it,  but  this  inner  chamber  has  not  been 
placed,  as  in  the  Thapinyu,  centrically  under  the  spire. 

An  enclosure  wall  surrounds  the  temple,  equally  remarkable  with 
that  of  Dhamayangyi  for  the  beautiful  finish  of  the  brickwork. 
To  the  north  of  this  there  is  a  second  court,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  a  curious  range  of  vaulted  and  now  dilapidated  cells.  We 
oould  not  ascertain  the  object  of  these,  whether  for  the  residence 
of  the  religious  order,  or  for  the  accommodation  of  worshippers 
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from  a  distance,  or  merely  for  the  deposit  of  images  of  Gautama. 
No  traces  at  least  of  the  latter  remained.  At  one  side  there  was 
a  small  house-like  building,  apparently  once  two-storied,  which  maj 
have  been  the  residence  of  the  Poongjee,  or  Prior,  if  this  was  in- 
deed a  conventual  establishment,  as  it  most  probably  was.  There 
was  also  a  small  tank  surrounded  by  brick  steps.  The  whole  of 
this  court  appeared  to  be  of  later  date  than  the  temple  enclosure, 
and  of  inferior  workmanship. 

The  8hw6  K^  or  '  Golden  Cave,*  which  an  inscription,  of  which 
Mr.  Crawfurd  has  given  a  translation  by  Dr.  Judson,  assigns  to 
about  the  year  1552,  is  a  very  elegant  and  elaborately  white  build' 
ing  of  no  great  size,  and  stands  on  an  elevated  terrace,  withia  the 
city  walla  and  near  the  Thapinyu.  It  is  of  the  same  general  plan 
and  church-like  appearance  as  the  Gaudapalen,  but  with  much 
concentrated  ornament.  The  projecting  vestibule  faces  the  north, 
which  is  unusual.  In  nearly  all  the  other  temples,  which  are  not 
absolutely  symmetrical  on  the  four  sides,  the  principal  entrance 
is  to  the  east.  The  interior  is  unusually  light  and  spacious  in 
proportion  to  the  area  of  the  building.  It  is  a  square  vaulted  charn* 
ber,  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  square  mass  of  masonry  support- 
ing the  spire,  and  on  the  four  sides  of  which  are  so  many 
Gautamas.  It  contains  several  inscriptions ;  two  of  them,  in  very 
clear  and  elegant  square  Burmese  characters,  being  built  into  the 
wall,  and,  as  noticed  by  Crawfurd,  covered  with  a  very  hard  black 
varnish  so  as  pefectly  to  resemble  black  marble,  though  a  knife 
forcibly  applied  to  the  edge  will  shew  the  sandstone  beneath. 

There  are  several  other  minor  temples  of  interest  near  Thapinyu* 
A  little  to  the  south,  and  outside  the  ramparts,  stands  a  group  of 
temples  called  Sem-byo-kd,  to  the  beautiful  details  of  which  I 
have  several  times  referred.  The  most  conspicuous  of  the  ruins 
to  the  westward  of  Thapinyu  is  marked  by  a  very  curious  dome 
and  spire  of  the  Ceylon  Dagoba  form,  but  both  dome  and  spire 
being  polygons  of  twelve  sides.  This  building,  from  several 
peculiarities  of  aspect,  is  suggestive  of  great  antiquity.  The  inter- 
nal  vault,  which  is  of  considerable  height,  springs  from  the  ground 
on  every  side.  In  one  part  of  the  entrance  which,  in  its  length 
the  thick  mass  of  brickwork,  exhibits  various  heights  and  construe* 
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tioD^  a  painted  timber  lintel  has  been  used,  now  in  utter  decaj. 
Another  part  of  the  entrance  vault  is  a  triangular  arch  (see  PI. 
V.  Fig.  6,)  about  9  or  10  feet  in  span,  the  outer  arch  which 
defines  the  doorwaj  being  of  the  usual  pointed  form.  This  temple 
is  called  Fuiho-Budoh-nya. 

Between  this  and  Thapinju,  an  almost  shapeless  ruin,  instead 
of  an  arched  doorway,  has  a  massive  stone  lintel,  now  broken. 
This  is  noticed  by  Crawfurd  as  containing  Hindu  sculptures*  The 
sculptures  remain;  two  inside  and  several  framed  in  pannels  on 
the  exterior.  The  figures  have  nearly  all  four  arms,  and  have  a 
very  Hindu  character;  one  of  them  also  in  its  action  strongly 
resembles  the  usual  Hindu  images  of  the  Monkey-god  Hanum&n, 
but  the  head  is  defaced.  Major  Phayre  visited  this  temple  in 
company  with  the  Woondouk,  and  has  furnished  a  very  interest- 
ing note  on  the  subject,  which  is  given  below.* 

*  Considering  the  very  proximate  derivation  of  the  Buddhism  of  Burma 
from  the  Buddhism  of  Ceylon,  may  not  the  following  passage  throw  some 
%ht  on  the  suhject»  <*Tbe  Malabar  kings  who  at  an  early  period  had  acquired 
the  Borereignty  of  Ceylon,  on  the  fiulure  of  the  native  dynasty  introduced  the 
worship  of  Vishnu  and  Shiva  into  the  same  temples  with  that  of  Buddha.  The 
innoTation  has  been  perpetuated,  and  to  the  present  day  the  statues  of  these 
oonilicting  divinities  are  to  be  found  within  the  same  buildings ;  the  Diwalas 
of  Hindooism  are  erected  within  the  same  enclosures  as  the  Wihares  of  the  Bud- 
dhists ;  and  the  Kappoorales  of  the  one  religion  offioiate  at  the  altars  ahnost 
beneath  the  same  roof  with  the  priests  and  neophytes  of  the  other."  (Sir  J. 
Smtnon  Temneufs  ChriiHanUy  in  Ceylon^  p.  222.)  The  same  singular  £Mt  is 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Hardy.    (Eastern  Monachitm,  p.  201.) 

This  is  a  small  ruined  pagoda,  standing  close  to  the  Thap-pyi-nyo  temple, 
of  the  usual  form  of  Buddhist  hollow  Pagodas.  It  has  a  stone-frame  to  the 
doorway,  which  is  unusual.  This  has  been  broken,  from  the  imperfect  con- 
traction of  the  arched  brickwork  above.  On  either  side  of  the  doorway  are 
four  niches  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  building.  These  ar»  all  vacant  but  one, 
in  which  is  an  erect  stone-figure  about  eighteen  inches  high.  It  holda  a  lotus 
bad  in  each  hand  and  has  a  pointed  crown  or  cap  on  its  head.  There  are  other 
riches,  on  the  side  and  back  walls  of  the  building,  containing  similar  stone 
figures.  These  appear  to  be  Indian  in  character,  and  one  with  a  monkey-fsoe 
no  doubt  represents  Hanumftn* 

Entering  the  temple,  the  throne,  on  which  an  image  had  evidently  once  been 
pisoed,  occupies  as  usual  the  centre  of  the  building.    It  is  now  vacant.    There 
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Some  distance  south  of  Sembjo^Kil  is  Theki-mO'tiet^  of  a  siee 
coDsiderabljr  larger  thaa  the  commoii  rua  of  the  Pag&ti  temples, 

we  ftlso  two  empty  places  for  upright  images  right  and  left  of  the  throne ;  and 
abore  these  are  deep  niches  for  smaller  images,  one  of  which  is  still  occupied. 

An  image  of  either  kind,  standing  and  sitting,  has  been  displaced  finom  the 
original  position,  and  these  now  lie  on  the  ground  in  the  temple.  They  are  of 
stone.    One  of  the  standing  figores  has  disappeared  altogether. 

That  which  has  come  from  the  smaller  niche  abore  is  a  seated  figure  with  the 
legs  crossed,  somewhat  in  the  Buddha  attitude.  The  figure  has  four  arms,  long 
pendent  ears,  and  a  high  cap  or  crown  upon  the  head.  The  two  left  arms  hold 
a  conch  shell,  and  a  maUet  (?) ;  the  upper  right  hand  has  a  Uel^  or  discus ; 
the  other  hand  is  broken.  The  figure  is  supported  by  a  ^a-loon*  or  bird  with 
a  man*s  head.    This  is  evidently  an  imsgc  of  Vishnu. 

The  standing  figure  is  about  four  feet  high,  and  was  pronounced  by  the 
Woondouk  who  accompanied  me,  to  represent  the  same  person  as  the  sitting 
figure.  This,  however,  is  an  error.  It  also  has  four  arms ;  in  the  two  right 
hands  are  placed  a  sword  and  a  trident,  (supposed  by  the  Burmese  to  be  a 
lotus  bud.)  In  the  left  hands  are  a  dub  and  a  mallet.  The  image  is  mudi  dis- 
figured, but  its  Indian  anklets  are  visible,  and  beneath  the  foot  is  an  animal 
half  broken  away,  but  which  probably  represents  a  bulL  The  image  no  doubt 
is  that  of  Siva. 

The  figure  up  in  the  niche  was  too  much  concealed  by  the  gloom  to  be  minute* 
ly  observed.    It  was  apparently  riding  on  a  bird. 

The  Woondouk  considered  the  standing  and  the  seated  figures  abore  de- 
scribed as  being  images  of  Pi-ra-mee-thw4,t  a  ^^  worshipped  by  Brahmans,  and 
that  they,  as  well  as  some  standing  figures  of  plaster  around  the  central  throne^ 
bad  been  introduced  as  subordinate  guardisn  Nits,  in  honour  of  Buddha's 
image,  which  once  occupied  the  central  place.  This  image  was  no  doubt  of 
plaster  and  has  decayed  by  time. 

This  view  of  the  fact  of  Hindu  deities  being  introduced  into  a  Buddhist 
temple  is  quite  consistent  with  the  practice  of  the  present  day  in  Bunnab  At 
the  Shw^  tsee-goon  Pagoda  in  Pagin,  which  attracts  more  worshippers  than  any 
other,  there  are  in  the  enclosure  figures  of  N4ts  to  which  the  people  make 
offerings,  in  the  reiy  presence  of  Buddha's  images,  though  such  is  oootnrjr  to 
the  tenets  of  strict  Buddhism.} 

That  these  stone  figures  were,  as  supposed  by  Crawford,  the  principal  objects 
of  worship  in  the  small  temple  where  they  are  found,  I  see  no  reason  for  ooa- 


•  The  chakr  and  Garur  (Sansc.)  are  both  appendages  of  Vishnu-     (P). 
t  This  term  seems  a  corruption  of  Purmeshmar^  applied  I  believe,  to  Siva. 
t  See  page  226.     (P), 
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thougk  fliill  to  be  classed  as  small  among  giants  such  as  Thapinyu 
ind  Gaadapalen.  It  is  verjr  much  on  the  model  of  the  latter,  and 
is  soiroanded  bj  a  brick  enclosore^wall  containing  remains  of  other 
buildings.  It  is  full  of  paintings  of  large  figures.  On  theWalV 
against  which  the  Gautama  was  placed,  were  aome  sixteen  per- 
Bonages  depicted,  which  looked  excessivelj  like  stiff  old  figures  of 
the  apostles  on  painted  glass.  In  this,  or  another  temple  near  it, 
the  whole  corridor  was  diapered  with  minute  paintings  of  Oautama 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  square. 

Not&r  from  this,  the  outside  brickwork  haying  partly  fallext 
from  a  small  solid  conical  pagoda,  it  became  manifest  that  it  was 
a  real  brick«and*mortar  palimpsest.  It  had  been  actually  built 
over  another,  and  that  other  of  highly  finished  construction,  adorn* 
ed  with  beautiful  moulded  tiles,  &c.*    This   building  formed  a 


probable.  I  nther  think  with  the  Woondonk  they  were  simply  goar- 
dbn  Niti  vronnd  the  Buddha,  to  whose  memory  the  temple  has  been  erected. 
Hie  Woandook  added,  howerer,  that  these  images  may  have  been  put  into  the 
temple  to  attract  Bmhminical  worshippers,  which,  as  from  indications  elsewhere, 
lodisn  workmen  hare  apparently  been  employed  on  the  Fag&n  temples  and 
Kolptiires,  is  not  improbable. 

*  This  incrustation  of  a  sacred  building  appears  to  be  a  common  Buddhist 
pnetioe.  The  great  Shwe  Madau  at  Pegu  is  thus  said  to  hare  been  originally 
built  by  two  merchants,  shortly  after  the  age  of  Buddha,  and  to  haye  been  only 
one  eobit  high,  raised  hy  the  same  indiridnals  to  12.    (Symeit  Smbau^y  p.  192.) 

Speaking  of  a  great  Pagoda  at  Bintenne  near  £andy,  Mr.  Fergusson  writes : 
**The  Mahawanso  or  great  Buddhist  history  of  Ceylon,  describes  the  mode  by 
wfaidi  this  building  was  raised  by  successiye  additions,  in  a  manner  so  illustrative 
ef  the  principle  on  which  these  relic  shrines  arrived  at  completion,  that  it  is  well 
wcnth  q[uoting. 

**The  Thero  Sarabhu,  at  the  demise  of  the  supreme  Buddha  receiring  at  his 
fimenl  pile  the  thorax  bone  relic,  brought  and  deposited  it  in  that  identical 
dsgoba  [in  which  a  look  of  Buddha*s  hair  had  been  previously  placed.]  This 
inspired  personage  causing  a  dagoba  to  be  erected  twelve  cubits  high,  and  en* 
dniiung  it,  thereon  departed.  The  younger  brother  of  King  Devenampiatisso 
(B.  C  250,)  discovering  this  marvellous  dagoba  constructed  another  encasing  it, 
thirty  cubits  in  height.  King  Duttagamini  (B.  C.  161)  while  residing  there, 
during  his  subjugation  of  the  Malabars,  constructed  a  dagoba  encasing  that  one 
oghty  cubits  in  height  Thus  was  the  Mohayangana  dagoba  completed.  It  is 
possible  that  at  each  successive  addition  some  new  deposit  was  made :  at  least 
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tort  of  pair  with  another  pagoda  of  similar  appearance,  in  front 
of  a  small  temple  of  the  church  character,  and  the  possible  object 
of  the  incrustation  was  to  make  it  symmetrise  in  siae  with  its 
neighbour. 

In  passing  eastward  from  the  pagoda  just  mentioned  we  arrived 
at  the  ShwS  San-dau^  a  large  and  lofty  pagoda  of  the  Bangoon  and 
Frome  type,  on  a  high  pyramidal  base,  and  apparently  once  gilt 
Near  it,  our  attention  was  attracted  by  a  long  gabled  bouse,  lighted 
by  a  few  small  windows  with  flat  arches  in  brick  of  a  peculiar  con- 
atruction.  Looking  in,  at  a  small  arched  doorway,  we  found  the 
house  to  contain  a  Brobdignagian  figure  of  Ghiutama  recumbent 
on  his  side.  It  was  built  apparently  of  brick  plastered.  Bat  a 
finger  of  the  hand  from  which  the  plaster  had  been  knocked  ott^ 
was  seen  to  be  of  sandstone  gilt,  as  if  some  part  at  least  of  the 
colossus  had  belonged  to  a  former  image  of  more  splendid  material.* 
The  eyes  were  open,  and  the  fiice,  which  was  the  best  part  of 
the  figure,  wore  the  usual  placid  smile.  The  vault  of  tiie  long 
chamber. in  which  it  lay  was  painted,  rudely  enough,  with  orer- 
shadowing  palm-trees.  The  dimensions  of  the  recumbent  giant 
were  as  follows : 

Top  of  head  to  fork, 85  feet    5  inches. 

Fork  to  feet, 83    „      6        „ 

Nose, 8    „      8        9, 

Width  of  chin,  2    „      2        „ 

Length  of  ear,   6    „    10        „ 

mo0t  of  the  Topee  examined  in  A^hanieten  end  the  Poigsb  ehow  eigne  of  theie 
ffuooeesiTe  inoremente,  and  enooeeeiTe  depoaite,  one  aboTe  the  other."  fHmMook 
qf  JrchUeeture^  1.  9.) 

The  eame  peouliarity  la  found  in  aome  of  the  Nubian  pyramids,  and  ia  the 
Etrurian  tomba.  (Id.  p.  291.) 

*  These  gigantie  figuree  are  probably  direct  imitations  of  what  ancient  Bm^ 
man  pilgrims  had  seen  in  Ceylon.  At  Dambool  in  that  island,  says  Forbes 
(L  870,)  a  *'  chamber  contains  a  gigantic  and  well  executed  figure  of  Bnddbs 
recumbent,  and  the  statjue,  as  well  as  the  couch  and  pillow  on  which  hereolinsi^ 
is  out  from  the  solid  rook.  This  figure  is  47  feet  in  length.  The  duonber  if 
long,  narrow  and  dark;  0«utams  Buddha*s  position  and  pladd  aspect^  the 
•tillnese  of  the  place,  all  tend  to  impresa  the  Tiaitor  with  the  feeling  that  he  i« 
in  the  chamber  of  death." 
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Breadth  of  ahonlden,   14    „      8        ,, 

Length  of  arm, 82    9,      6        „ 

Feet  (Length,)  la    „      0        „ 

Toes  (ditto,) 2^2        „ 

Hand, 7    „      4        „ 

Face,  9    „      0 

On  our  mentioning  this  huge  image  after  our  return  to  the 
steamers,  a  party  started  to  visit  it.  They  missed  their  way  but 
lighted  on  another,  of  similar  character  but  much  greater  size! 
This  last,  I  think,  was  stated  90  feet  long. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  8hw£  San-dau  was  a  small  eromleeh^  of 
onmistakable  character  used  as  a  depository  table  of  offerings. 
It  is  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  heard  of  in  the  Burmese 
eouitries,  and  is  perhaps  an  accidental  construction,  and  no  relic  of 
primeval  customs.  The  whole  of  the  ground  about  the  base  of 
Shwe  San-dau  on  that  side  was  paved  with  large  masses  of  sandstone 
about  six  feet  long  and  ten  inches  thick,  and  this  may  both  have 
sfforded  the  material  and  suggested  the  erection. 

So  much  of  Pagfin  and  its  remains  we  saw,  bat  a  vast  area  of 
nuns  remained  unvisited  by  any  of  the  party,  and  doubtless  much 
of  interest  has  still  to  be  examined.  The  time  which  we  spent  at 
Psglm  altogether  was  three  days  and  a  half  in  going  up,  and  nearly 
two  days  in  coming  down,  but  as  nearly  one  whole  day  was 
necessarily  devoted  to  public  and  private  letter-writing,  and  an- 
other whole  day  was  abstracted  by  an  attack  of  fever,  I  should  have 
come  away  with  much  less  material  for  the  illustration  of  these 
deeply  interesting  remains,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind  assistance 
of  Mr.  Oldham,  and  Lieut.  Heathcote. 

I  may  conclude  by  introducing,  not  inappropriately,  a  note  with 
which  Major  Phayre  has  favoured  me  on  the  Burmese  habit  of  scrib- 
bling  on  the  walls  of  temples,  instances  of  which  abound  at  Pagin.* 

**  Had  1  thonght  of  it  sooner  I  might  have  written  an  amxuing  page  or  two 
on  the  Bnrmeie  habit  of  icribbling  upon  walle.  Briok  walle  white-washed  are  so 
UDoommon  that  when  one  is  met  with,  the  people  appear  to  cover  erery  oomer 
ofitfrithllgiiieB  drawn  with  charooal,  and  written  santenoes.  Thar  habit  in 
this  respeet  is  as  inveterate  as  that  of  the  English.  Some  of  these  writings  are  the 
BMre  names  of  vintors  to  the  temples,  others  sre  lacetums,  a  Urn  of  the  grsva 
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Notes  on  the  Indian  epeeies  of  Lyeium. — By  T.  Akdisbok,  Eeq^. 

M.  D.  Oude  Contingent, 

In  October,  1855,  when  passing  through  the  Doab  between  the 
Bavee  and  Beas,  I  gathered  a  specimen  of  Ljcium  Edgeworthii  of 
Dunal,  a  species  founded  on  a  plant  sent  to  Dunal  bj  Mr.  Edge- 
worth,  from  near  Sirhind.  The  plant  in  my  Herbarium  is  evi- 
dently the  same  as  that  which  Dunal  has  described,  but  after 
most  careful  and  repeated  examination  of  a  considerable  number  of 
specimens  in  my  possession,  I  am  convinced  that  Dunal's  L. 
Edgeworthii  is  only  a  variety  of  his  L.  Mediterraneum,  the  L. 
Europaeum  of  Linnsaus.  In  order  that  his  species  L.  Mediterra- 
Beum  and  L.  Edgeworthii  may  be  distinguished,  he  has  refined  their 
specific  characters  so  much,  that  they  appear  to  be  the  descriptions 
rather  of  trivial  varieties  than  of  permanent  and  well-marked  species. 
The  differences  between  the  specific  characters  of  the  species  con- 
sist of  a  line  or  two  in  the  length  of  the  calyx,  a  mark  of  no  import- 
ance, of  minute  differences  in  the  length  of  the  pedicels  and  pedun- 
cles and  of  inconstant  characters  taken  from  the  existence  of  minute 
hairs  at  the  insertion  of  the  filaments  in  Lycium  Edgeworthii.  In 
my  specimens  I  found  several  flowers  entirely  glabrous.  In  Lycium 
Europaeum  the  character  is  "  filamentis  basi  puberulis."  Characters 
are  also  taken  from  the  branches  and  spines,  but  the  latter,  in  both 
species,  are  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  from  a  simple  thorn  \  of  an  inch- 
long  to  a  spine  8  inches  long,  bearing  leaves  and  flowers.     Dunal 

ofder.  The  following  ue  specimens  copied  from  the  Baudhi  Pagoda  at  Pagin. 
'*On  the  1st  day  of  the  waning  moon  Dengyot  1216,  A.  D.  1854  Nga  Phyoo^ 
Naga  Kyen,  and  Ko  Byeen,  three  persons,  who  live  beneath  the  golden  fiset^  wor* 
■hipped  the  images  and  Pagodas  at  Pag^.** 

Here  is  another ; 

'*  Palm  juice  and  spirits  do  not  drink  ;  fowls  and  pigs  do  not  kill ;  avoid  these 
(sins)  that  you  may  hereafter  meet  the  Lord  A-ri-ma-toe-ya,*'*    And  again ; 

**  Moung  Eha  and  his  wife  haye  worshipped  and  presented  offerings  at  all  the 
pagodas — appkud!  appkud!" 

•  Arimateeya,  or  Maitri»  is  the  coming  Buddha,  who  will  be  the  fifth  and  last 
of  the  present  world^sjstem.  **  No  oath  is  considered  by  a  Burmese  with  more, 
awe  and  solemnity,  than  to  make  him  declare  that  in  the  event  of  his  failing  in 
truths  may  be  nerer  see  the  Boodh  Arimadeya."    As.  Bes.  X^-  178.  (YJ. 
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•upposes  the  colour  of  the  ooroUa  of  L.  Edgeworthii  to  be  yellow : 
in  my  Bpedmens  it  is  pale  rose-coloured  as  in  L.  Europaeum. 

Donal  has  purposed  to  change  the  name  of  the  Linnsan  L. 
Buropaeum  to  L,  Mediterraneum,  a  change  by  no  means  applicable 
to  a  plant  widely  diffused  in  India.  I  therefore  retain  the  Linnnan 
name  and  propose  the  following  specific  character,  which  seems 
applicable  to  both  the  Indian  and  Western  plants. 

L.  Europaeum,  fruticosum,  cortice  albido,  ramis  «Bpinescentibus, 
spinis  teretibuSy  foliis  2 — 5  ad  basin  spinarum  fasciculatis,  obo?ato- 
oblongis  vel  oblongo-cuneatis,  pedicellis  calyce  longioribus,  interdum 
geminis,  plerumque  unifloris,  calyce  breyiter  5— dentate  glabro  vel 
puberulo,  corolla  calyce  duplo  longiore  anguste  infundibuliformi, 
staminibus  inclusis.  ■  Z.  JEuropaewn,  Linn,  et  auct. ;  Boyle  ill. 

X.  Mediterraneum  Dun.  in  DC.  Prod.  xiii.  523  (cum  omnibus  yari- 
et.)  X.  SdgeworthU  Dun.  in  DO.  Prod.  xiii.  525.  X.  indieum  Wight 
Icones  t.  1403. 

Hab.  in  India  prope  Delhi  Boyle,  G-uzerat  Wight,  Sirhind  Edge* 
worthy  Panjab  ad  Umritsir,  T.  Anderson. 

Folia  glabra  yel  punctulata  i — 1  unciam  longa.  Spinae  axillares 
Budae  yel  foliosae  i— *1  unciam  longae.  Flores  gemini  vel  saepius 
iolitarii  e  fasciculis  foliorum.  Calyx  5 — dentatus  cyathiformis  1 — ^2 
lineas  longus,  glaber.  Corolla  calyce  longior  infundibuliformis  4 — 6 
lineaa  longa,  roseo-alba.  Filamenta  filiformia  inclusa  insequalia, 
uno  csteris  breyiore.  Antherae  paryae  oyatae,  basi  bifidae.  Stylus 
cjlindricus,  staminibus  longior.  Stigma  orbiculare,  capitatum. 
Pollen  in  aqua  globosum.    Oyarium  oyatum.  Bacca  globosa  parya. 

In  India,  special  care  is  required  to  guard  against  the  undue 
increase  of  species,  since  in  this  country,  besides  difficulties  arising 
from  want  of  books  of  reference,  natural  causes  make  the  determi- 
nation of  species  more  difficult  than  in  Europe.  One  of  the  most 
powerful  of  these  is  the  sudden  and  complete  change  of  climate 
in  many  parts  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  arising  from  the  periodi- 
cal recurrence  of  the  rainy  season,  which  often  alters  the  Flora 
from  that  of  an  arid  plain  to  one-  consisting  entirely  of  a  lai^e 
number  of  tropical  annuals.  This  climatic  change  also  temporarily 
a&eta  the  appearance  or  *'  habit"  of  the  perennial  plants,  causing 
a  wonderful  luxuriance  of  growth  and  alteration  of  the  foliage. 
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To  these  changes  Ljeiom  Europaeam  is  follj  exposed.  It  is  a  native 
of  drj  sandj  plains,  where  before  the  rains  it  is  stunted  in  all  its 
parts,  but  when  the  air  and  soil  become  charged  with  moisture  an 
expansion  of  all  its  parts  takes  place,  fullj  acconntiog  for  the 
multiform  characters  of  its  leayes  and  the  diversity  in  the  length 
of  the  spines,  etc. 


Report  on  the  Progreee  of  the  Magnetie  Survey  and  of  the   Re- 
searches connected  tnth  it,  from  Novetnber,  1 855,  to  April,  1856. 

By  BOBSBT  SCHLAGIKTWSIT,  Esg[. 


GSKSBAL   OUTLnri   OF  THB   BoUTB. 

Mj  brother  Adolphe  and  I  left  Agra  on  the  20th  of  November, 
1855,  and  went  through  Dholpore  and  Chanda  to  Gwalior.  We  pro- 
ceeded thence  through  a  part  of  Bundelkund,  bj  Dutteeah,  Jbansi, 
Tehri,  and  Dhamoonee  to  Sanger,  which  we  reached  on  the  4th  of 
December. 

From  Saugor  we  took  different  routes.  Adolphe  proceeded  bj 
Dhumow  to  Nagpore  and  Madras.  I  left  Saugor  on  the  19th  of 
December,  and  proceeded  by  Maharajpore  aud  Bermhan  to  Nur- 
singpore,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Nerbudda  valley ;  firom  thence  I 
proceeded  by  Jhansi  Ghaut  and  Meergunge  to  Jubbulpore,  where 
I  arrived  on  the  80th  December. 

The  route  which  I  followed  from  Saugor  to  Jubbulpore  afforded 
me  the  gratifying  opportunity  of  examiniog  the  large  deposits  of 
fossil  remains  of  elephants,  rhinoceros,  hippopotami,  &c.,  which  are 
exposed  on  the  sides  of  the  Nerbudda  valley,  and  1  have  been  able 
to  obtain  a  tolerably  good  collection  of  specimens. 

During  a  stay  of  six  days  at  Jubbulpore,  I  was  eogaged  with  a 
series  of  barometrical  and  meteorological  observationSi  and  with 
some  experiments  on  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  which  wese 
afterwards  repeated  on  the  Umerkuntuk  Hills. 
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I  started  from  Jabbulpore  oa  the  6th  of  January,  and  went  bj 
Mandlah,  Bamgurh,  Goruckpore  and  Karenchia  up  to  Umerkuntuk 
which  forma  a  yerj  important  part  of  the  water-shed  of  Central 
India.  Near  it  are  the  aouroea  of  the  Soane  alid  Tohilla,  of  the 
Kerbadda,  and  of  the  Trap,  an  affluent  of  the  Mahanudd  j. 

I  arrifed  at  Umerkuntuk  on  the  20th  of  January,  1856,  and 
having  set  up  my  meteorological  instruments,  which  were  regularly 
registered  during  my  stay,  I  made  excursions  to  the  sources  of  the 
Tohila  and  Soane,  and  up  to  the  summit  of  Bajmeergurh  Hill,  which 
is  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  Mekul  range,  East  of  Umerkun- 
tuk. 

The  plateau  of  Umerkuntuk  afforded  me  a  fayourable  opportunity 
of  making  physical  and  meteorological  experiments,  and  though  the 
absolute  eleyation  is  not  yery  considerable  (3,290  to  8,880  English 
feet,)  the  data  obtained  for  the  decrease  of  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
and  of  the  ground,  Ac.,  may  not  proye  without  some  interest  for  the 
physical  geography  of  Central  India,  when  compared  with  similar  data 
obtained  in  the  Himalayas,  the  Neilgherries,  and  Khasia  Hills,  &c. 

I  left  Umerkuntuk  on  the  26th  January,  and  proceeded  vid  Pain- 
dra,  Moonda,  and  Amukpore  to  Sohagpore ;  thence  in  a  Northerly 
direction,  through  Xanrodi  and  Bamnuggur,  crossing  the  Soane 
Birer  twice,  to  Bewah,  where  I  arriyed  on  the  11th  of  February. 

By  Mungown  and  Sohagi,  I  went  to  Allahabad,  and  thence  along 
the  Grand  Trunk  Boad  to  Agra,  where  I  arrived  on  the  21st  of 
February. 

At  Agra  the  whole  of  the  collections  sent  down  last  year  from 
the  Himalayas,  and  those  made  during  this  cold  season,  were  care- 
folly  re-packed  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  to  England. 

I  left  Agra  on  the  8th  of  March,  and  trayelled  vid  Delhi  to  Saha- 
nmpore,  and  thence  to  Nahun,  where  I  was  engaged,  for  seyeral 
days,  examining  the  geological  structure  of  the  Sewalik  range.  I 
obtained  many  interesting  tertiary  fossils  from  various  localities  in 
the  Sewaliks. 

I  marched  through  Dugshaie  to  Simla,  where  I  arrived  on  the 
35th  of  March. 

The  observations  made  in  the  outer  ranges  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
in  various  localities  in  the  environs  of  Simla,  will  be  reserved  fot 
the  next  Seport,  treating  of  the  HimalajM. 
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Besides  the  daily  registry  of  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometers  and 
barometers,  whilst  on  the  march,  a  longer  series  of  obseryations  was 
made  at  Saugor,  Bermhao,  Jubbulpore  and  Umerkuntuk ;  at  Sohag- 
pore,  Allahabad,  Agra  and  Simla.  These  observations  seem  to  lead 
to  the  following  conclusions. 

The  minimum  temperature  of  the  air  was  very  regularly  observed 
to  set  in  just  before  sun-rise,  but  there  was  never  to  be  observed  a 
second  depression  of  temperature  immediately  after  sun-rise,  as  we 
had  observed  in  the  Indian  Seas  in  October,  1854. 

The  increase  of  temperature  from  sun-rise  up  to  11  o'clock  ▲.  k. 
is  specially  rapid  between  the  hours  of  8  and  9  a.  ic  I  often  no- 
ticed an  increase  of  temperature  of  4  to  5  degrees  centigrade 
between  these  two  hours. 

The  total  increase  from  sun-rise  to  11  o'clock  was,  at  Saugor, 
(15th  to  19th  December,)  as  much  as  28  degrees  centigrade ;  at 
Jubbulpore  it  was  from  12  to  15  degrees ;  but  at  Umerkuntuk  (20th 
to  26th  January)  the  difference  between  sun-rise  and  11  o'clock 
▲.  M.  was  only  8^  to  9  degrees  centigrade.  Between  11  ▲.  ic.  and 
4  P.  ic.,  the  variation  of  temperature  was  generally  not  very  great — 
not  more  than  8  or  4  degrees  centigrade ;  but  the  decrease  of  tem- 
perature between  4  p.  ic.  and  7  P.  ic.  was  very  rapid. 

East  of  Jubbulpore,  at  Bamgurh,  and  as  far  as  Umerkuntuk,  the 
minimum  temperature  of  the  day  was  very  near  the  freezing  point ; 
but  I  never  observed  a  temperature  lower  than  32  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, or  0  degrees  centigrade. 

There  was  quite  regularly  a  hoar-frost  setting  in,  even  if  the  mi- 
nimum temperature  of  the  air  was  2  or  8  degrees  above  the  freezing 
point.  The  hoar-frost  was  produced  by  the  great  radiation  of  the 
leaves  and  grass  during  the  serene  nights. 

At  Umerkuntuk  itself  I  observed  some  remarkable  irregularities  of 
temperature.  Considering  the  cold  temperatures  experienced  in  the 
stations  of  the  Nerbudda  valley.  Westward  of  Umerkuntuk,  it  might 
be  expected  to  find  the  minimum  temperature  of  the  night  at  Umer- 
kuntuk below  zero  ;  but  on  the  contrary  the  minimum  temperature 
of  the  air  on  the  plateau,  at  the  end  of  January,  was  constantly  9 
degrees  and  even  12  degrees  centigrade  above  the  freezing  point. 
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It  waa  therefore  considerably  warmer  than  the  minimum  of  the  val- 
leys  at  the  foot  of  the  phiteau*  Besides  the  minimum  does  not 
take  place  just  before  sun-rise,  but  one  or  one-and-a*half  hour 
earlier.  The  reason  of  this  phenomenon  is  that  during  the  night, 
the  cold  air,  which  is  heayier,  flows  down  along  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
and  accomulates  at  the  bottom  of  the  valleja,  whilst  at  the  top  of 
the  small  plateau  itself,  the  cold  air,  which  is  locally  formed  by  the 
radiation  of  leaTes  and  grass,  is  immediately  carried  away  by  the 
winds  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere  and  re-placed  by  somewhat 
warmer  air. 

During  the  day-time  the  temperature  at  the  top  of  TTmerkuntuk 
is  of  course  much  lower  than  in  the  valleys  below.  During  my 
stay  there  the  highest  observed  temperature  was  75  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, exceeding  by  5  degrees  Fahrenheit  the  maximum  temperature 
of  all  the  other  days. 

There  was  only  one  day  quite  free  of  clouds  during  my  stay  at 
Vmerkuntnk.  Generally,  soon  after  8  o'clock  ▲.  ic.  quantities  of 
dm  dispersed  all  over  the  sky,  and  mitigated  the  full  power  of  the 
sun's  rays :  they  only  dissolved  themselves  partially  in  the  evening 
before  sun-set,  some  portions  remaining  even  during  the  night. 

Some  rain  fell  on  the  20th  and  80th  of  January.  It  appeared  to 
have  extended  over  a  large  area,  and  greatly  affected  the  temper- 
ature of  the  air,  cooling  it  down  so  that  the  maximum  temperature 
was  lowered  more  than  5  degrees. 

From  Jubbulpore  up  to  TTmerkuntuk,  a  strong  South- West  or 
South  wind  set  in  very  regularly  between  9  and  10  a.  ic.,  and  con- 
tinued till  5  or  5-80  p.  m.  The  nights  were  constantly  calm.  At 
Umerkuntuk  the  wind  blew  from  the  same  direction,  but  it  was 
quite  calm  during  the  rain  falls.  There  was  not  the  least  wind  on 
the  journey  from  Faindra  to  Bewah,  where  again  a  South- West  wind 
began. 

Comparing  my  meteorological  observations  with  those  made  during 
the  cold  season  of  1854-55  by  my  brothers  and  myself,  in  the 
Southern  parts  of  India,  the  Deccan,  Mysore,  &c.,  I  find  that  in 
Southern  India  there  is,  at  equal  elevations,  never  so  cold  a  temper- 
ature aa  I  observed  this  season  in  Central  India,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nerbudda,  &o. 
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In  connexion  with  this  fact  it  deserves  mention,  that  in  summer 
the  reverse  takes  place,  and  that  the  maximum  heat  of  Central  India, 
at  equal  elevations,  generally  exceeds  somewhat  that  of  Southern 
India. 

Together  with  the  observations  of  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermo- 
meters, the  readings  of  the  barometer  were  registered,  and  I  have 
been  able  to  determine  the  heights  of  all  important  places  on  the 
route  followed.  Some  stations  were  determined  both  bj  the  baro- 
meter and  the  boiling  point  thermometer,  which  from  its  minute 
and  accurate  divisions  (each  degree  of  Celsius  is  divided  into  100 
parts)  and  having  been  carefully  compared  at  different  heights  with 
barometers,  may  be  considered  as  giving  equally  accurate  results  with 
the  barometer  itself.  On  the  journey  from  Sohagpore  to  Rewah, 
I  used  only  this  instrument,  as  the  barometer  was  leaking  very  much, 
and  some  air  had  introduced  itself  into  it. 

The  minimum  of  barometric  pressure  at  about  4  P.  ic.  occurred 
on  the  small  plateau  of  XJmerkuntuk,  very  nearly  at  the  same  time 
as  in  the  lower  valleys  and  plains  of  Hindustan,  and  the  daily  vari- 
ation of  the  barometer  seems  to  be  very  nearly  the  same  at  Umw- 
kuntuk  as  it  is  in  the  plains. 

The  temperature  of  the  earth  at  different  depths  was  determined 
by  the  long  thermometer  (one  metre  in  length.)  For  greater  depths 
I  used  a  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  was  made  extremely  in- 
sensible. The  observations  of  the  temperature  of  the  ground  at 
XJmerkuntuk,  compared  with  similar  data  around  the  base  of  the 
hill,  afford  some  curious  examples  of  the  cooling  influences  which 
extensive  jungles  have,  upon  the  temperature  of  the  ground.  At 
ITmerkuntuk  the  temperature  was,  22nd  to  25th  January — 

At  one  metre  below  the  surface, 21^  2'  Centigrade. 

„  two  metres,  „  21°  6'         „ 

At  Paindra,  more  than  1,000  feet  lower  than  XJmerkuntuk,  the 
temperature  was,  27th  to  29th  of  January — 

At  one  metre  below  the  surface, 20°  O'  Centigrade. 

„  two  metres,  ,„  21°  0'  „ 

I  observed  similar  differences  at  Bamgurh,  and  at  some  other 
stations  TV  est  and  North  of  XJmerkuntuk,  which  are  all  1,000  to 
1,300  feet  lower  than  the  plateau. 
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This  anomalous  phenomenon  seems  to  be  dae  to  the  following 
caases. 

The  plateau  of  TTmerkontuk  itself  has  comparatiyely  little  jun- 
gle, and  the  groond  is  exposed  freelj  to  the  action  of  the  sun. 
Boand  the  base  of  Umerkuntuk,  and  especially  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hiUsy  verj  thick  and  extensive  jangles  prevail,  which  keep  the 
ground  moist  and  cool,  as  they  prevent  the  heating  of  the  surface 
by  the  powerful  tropical  sun. 

The  meteorological  observations  which  I  had  occasion  to  make 
in  many  parts  of  the  jangles  of  Central  l^ndia,  as  well  as  those  of 
my  brother  Hermann  in  Assam,  and  of  my  brother  Adolphe  in  the 
Godavery  jungles,  oiSer  many  striking  examples  of  the  cooling 
influence  which  extensive  jungles  exercise  in  India  on  the  temper- 
ature of  the  ground,  as  well  as  on  the  atmosphere. 

The  anomalous  cooling  of  the  ground  by  jungles  is  still  more 
apparent  than  the  difference  of  temperature  in  the  air  of  jungles 
when  compared  with  open  districts,  since  the  differences  in  the 
temperatnre  of  the  air  are  much  more  equaBzed  by  winds  and  atmo- 
spheric currents. 

At  Agra  I  was  enabled,  through  the  kind  assistance  of  Colonel  J.  T. 
Boileau,  the  Chief  Engineer,  to  ascertain  the  temperature  of  the  earth 
nearly  60  feet  below  the  surface.  The  insensible  thermometer  was 
sunk  in  a  small  shaft  dug  for  the  purpose,  and  remained  buried  there 
for  a  fortnight  before  it  was  taken  up.  The  temperature  was,  from 
the  22nd  of  February  to  the  4th  of  March,  28^  21  centigrade,  equal 
to  82^  d'  Fahrenheit.  The  temperature  thus  observed  accords, 
within  one  degree,  with  the  temperature  of  the  earth  at  about  60 
feet  below  the  surfiM^y  ascertained  at  Benares  in  April  1855.  The 
temperature  at  one  metre  below  the  surface  at  Agra  was  only  25 
degrees  centigrade,  as  the  upper  strata  had  been  cooled  by  the 
influence  of  the  past  cold  season. 

The  temperature  of  the  wells  at  Agra  was  always  a  little  lower 
than  that  of  the  ground,  thus  directly  ascertained.  As  an  average 
of.  several  wells  from  which  a  large  quantity  of  water  was  constantly 
drawn  for  domestic  purposes  and  irrigation,  I  obtained  27^  6'  to 

270  8'  centigrade. 

I  2 
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The  temperatun^  of  water  in  wells,  which  are  but  little  used,  is 
considerably  cooler  than  that  of  wells  from  which  water  is  con- 
stantly drawn,  as  the  cold  air  which  sinks  down  during  the  night 
into  the  wells  cools  stagnant  water  much  more  than  it  can  do  the 
water  of  wells  which  is  constantly  remoTed. 

As  a  curious  phenomenon  connected  with  Physical  Qeography, 
I  finally  beg  to  mention  the  way  in  which  the  jungles  are  distributed 
in  Central  India. 

The  base  and  slope  of  the  hills,  and  the  Talleys  between  them, 
are  generally  covered  with  very  dense  and  extensive  jungles,  bat 
the  summit  of  the  flat  hills  and  small  plateaux  which  occur  in  many 
localities,  are  nearly  always  quite  bare  and  destitute  of  trees  and 
jungly  vegetation.  I  had  been  informed  by  my  brothers,  that  this 
very  curious  phenomenon  occurs  all  along  the  Southern  parts  of  the 
Khasia  and  Jynteah  Hills,  and  on  the  plateau  of  the  Neilgher- 
ries. 

This  phenomenon  seems  to  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  very  strong 
winds  which  sweep  over  those  isolated  plateaux  and  which  evident- 
ly must  be  very  injurious  to  jungle  vegetation.  Another  import- 
tant  cause  is,  the  want  of  moisture  in  these  isolated  plateaux. 

The  geological  results  obtained  in  the  journey  from  Agra  to 
Baugor  will  be  contained  in  the  Beport  which  my  brother  Adolphe 
will  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  Government ;  I  shall  therefore 
eontent  myself  by  mentioning  some  geological  results  to  which  the 
investigation  of  the  country  visited  by  me  alone  seems  to  lead. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  some  interesting  deposits  of  fosftl 
remains  occur.  The  larger  deposits  are  found  from  Bermhan  up 
to  Mundlah,  the  bones  are  found  in  a  brown  alluvial  clay,  and 
belong  to  species  of  elephants,  rhinoceros,  hippopotami,  boffaloefl^ 
&c.  I  also  found  with  the  bones  well  preserved  fossil  shells  of 
TJnio,  Melania,  and  other  fresh-water  species.  A  comparison  of 
these  fossil  shells  with  those  now  living  in  the  Nerbudda,  and  in 
various  tanks  of  Central  India,  of  which  I  collected  a  large  number, 
will  assist  in  determining  the  geological  age  of  the  fossiliferoos 
deposits  of  the  Nerbudda  valley. 

From  Jubbulpore  to  TJmerkuntuk  the  prevailing  rock  is  black 
trap,  identical  with  the  trap  of  the  Deccan. 
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I  found  in  seTenl  localities  the  thin  lacustrine  deposit,  which 
reposes  on  trap,  and  is  again  overlaied  by  other  layers  of  trap. 

In  some  places  it  was  full  of  fossil  fresh-water  shells  of  Physa, 
Unio,  Melania,  Ac. 

The  principal  fossiliferous  localities  which  I  risited  were  Phool 
Sanger,  about  9  miles  west  of  Mundlah,  Bellasur,  and  Bonder. 

The  plateau  of  Umerkuntuk  is  one  of  the  culminating  points 
of  Central  India  and  this  place,  and  the  hills  in  its  neighbourhood, 
form  the  important  water-shed  of  Central  India,  between  the 
BiTers  Nerbudda,  Soane,  Tohilla,  and  Mahanuddy.  The  plateau  of 
Umerkuntuk  is  not  rery  large — it  is  nearly  circular,  and  surround* 
ed  by  hills,  which  are  only  60  to  60  English  feet  higher.  The 
skpes  are  Tory  steep  to  the  East  and  South,  whilst  they  are  much 
more  gentle  to  the  West  and  North.  The  hills  run  from  TTmer- 
kuituk  first  in  a  Northerly  direction,  and  then  turn  to  the  North- 
West.  They  are  generally  known  by  the  inhabitants  under  the 
mune  of  Mokul.  The  highest  point  of  this  range  is  probably 
Bsjmeergurh,  near  Umerkuntuk,  which  it  exceeds  by  about  600 
Bullish  feet— the  latter  place  itself  is  about  8,290  to  8,880  English 
lecv* 

The  Nerbudda  alone  rises  on  the  plateau  of  Umerkuntuk.  It 
has  its  origin  in  a  tank  or  pool,  surrounded  in  the  most  irregular 
way,  with  solid  masonry  and  fine  temples : — one  of  the  oldest  of 
tbem  seems  to  me  to  be  a  Jain  (Buddhist)  temple.  The  tank  is  fed 
by  subterranean  springs,  and  the  origin  of  the  Nerbudda  is  thus 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  Kistna,  on  the  plateau  of  Maha- 
baleshwur  in  the  Deccan. 

I  determined  the  quantity  of  water  at  the  spot  where  the  Ner- 
budda fiows  out  of  the  tank,  and  found  it  to  be,  on  the  28rd  of 
January,  only  two  French  litres  per  second.  But  very  soon  this 
little  rivulet  is  met  by  the  waters  of  two  other  springs,  and  only 
a  few  miles  from  its  source  it  is  joined  by  the  waters  of  two  more 
springs,  and  forms  a  beautiful  cataract  of  about  70  English  feet. 

The  Soane  has  not  its  rise  at  Umerkuntuk,  but  to  the  East  of 
the  lull,  and  about  1,200  feet  lower  than  the  Nerbudda  in  an  open 
partially  cultivated  spot,  from  a  tank  called  Sone  Budder,  8  miles 
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East  of  Faindra,  and  forms  a  swampy  marshj  place  oyer  a  consider- 
able extent. 

The  Tohilla  rises  about  5  miles  North  of  the  Nerbudda,  at  a 
place  called  Tohaletsur,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  Nerbudda. 

The  Trap,  a  small  rifer,  which  flows  to  the  Sonth,  and  joins  the 
Mahanuddj,  has  its  origin  near  Paindra,  from  several  large  tanks, 
forming  at  first  a  swampj  ground.  Its  source  is  situated  about 
5  or  6  miles  from  that  of  the  Soane,  and  its  water-shed  is  not 
formed  by  a  distinct  ridge,  but  only  by  a  slight  rising  of  the  ground. 

On  the  journey  from  Sohagpore  through  Bewah  to  Allahabad, 
I  took  the  opportunity  of  carrying  a  barometric  and  geological 
section  over  the  plateau  of  Bundelkund. 

The  plateau,  or  rather  the  succession  of  plateaux,  consists  of 
a  reddish  and  white  sandstone,  in  large  banks,  which  are  generally 
horizontal — it  reposes  upon  limestone  and  shales  of  blue  and  grey 
colours,  which  very  often  are  a  little  more  inclined  than  the  sand- 
stone, and  the  shales  are  quite  identical  with  similar  rocks  which 
I  observed  in  the  Gwalior  Territory.  The  plateau  of  Bundelkund 
terminates  abruptly  about  40  miles  South  of  Allahabad,  where  the 
sandy  deposits  of  the  plain  of  Hindustan  begin. 

amldh,  21th  May,  1856. 
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Mean  temperature  and  fall  of  rain  in  Darjiling^  Sikkim  Simala^ah, 
1848  to  1855.— J?y  J.  K.  Withsoombb,  M.  D.  Oiml  Surgeon. 
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Fob  Jauuaby,  1857. 


At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on  the  7th 
January,  1867, 
Hou'ble  Sir  James  Col  vile,  Et.  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Secretary  read  the  following 

Bepobt. 

The  Council  of  the  Asiatic  Society  have  the  satisfaction  of  sub- 
mitting their  annual  report  exhibiting  the  Society's  transactions, 
aod  the  state  of  its  affairs  during  the  past  year. 
The  number  of  ordinary  members  resident  in  India  at  the  close 
Ordinaiy.  Paying.  Absent,  of  every  year  since  1851  has  re- 
mained nearly  stationary,  rang- 
ing between  122  in  1852,  and 
131  in  the  present  year.  During 
the  last  twelve  months  there  has 
heen  an  accession  of  19  new  members.  The  loss  has  been  alto- 
gether 14,  of  which  7  have  been  removed  by  death,  6  by  retirement, 
sod  one  (Dwarika  Nath  Basu)  under  bye  law  18  of  the  Society's 
rules. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  during  the  past  year,  there  has  been  an 
iddition  of  only  5  to  the  number  of  members.  The  entire  list  con* 
tains  167  names,  inclusive  of  those  absent  in  Europe. 
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The  obituary  includes  the  names  of  Major  General  Sir  W.  H. 
Sleeman,  K.C.B.,  Dr.  Montgomerie,  Lieut.  Chancey,  B£j4  Sattya- 
charan  Ghosal,  Baja  Sriesh  Chandra  K&ya,  and  Messrs.  Houstoun 
andf  E.  W.  G.  Frith. 

Dr.  Montgomerie  was  a  zealous  and  disinterested  promoter  of 
the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  as  the  discoyerer  of  Gutta  Percha 
had  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  of  London. 

Mr.  Frith  was  distinguished  for  his  devotion  to  the  science  of 
Entomology. 

By  the  death  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Buc^land,  the  Society  has  lost  one 
of  its  most  distinguished  honorary  members. 

The  names  of  Professor  Langlois  and  Mens.  Marcel  have  also 
to  be  removed  from  the  list,  and  the  Society  has  to  deplore  the  loss 
which  the  cause  of  Oriental  literature  must  suffer  from  the  demise 
of  these  two  distinguished  savans,  the  intelligence  of  whose  death 
only  reached  India  a  few  months  ago. 

Seven  corresponding  members  have  been  elected  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  some  of  whom  are  Oriental  scholars,  or  are  other- 
wise  distinguished  for  their  literary  or  scientific  attainments. 

Finance, — The  abstract  statement  No.  1  annexed  to  the  report 
shews  the  receipts  of  1856  to  have  been  Es.  18,204-7-1,  which  add- 
ed to  the  balance  of  the  preceding  year  (Es.  6,251-13-8)  make  the 
total  of  Es.  24,4^6-4-9. 

The  disbursements  amount  to  Es.  17,321-6-5,  mclusive  of  the 
sum  of  Es.  2,500  advanced  to  the  Oriental  Publication  Fund  as  a 
temporary  loan,  and  which  must  be  considered  a  part  of  the  balance. 
The  total  liabilities  amount  to  Es.  3,605-9-4,  while  the  cash  ba- 
lance in  hand  is  Es.  6,664-14-1,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  sum  of 
Es.  2,500,  advanced  to  the  Oriental  Fund,  making  a  total  of  Bs. 
0,161-14-1.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  outstanding  assets  to  the 
extent  of  Es.  8,908-3-8. 

Of  the  outstanding  sums  due  to  the  Society,  shown  in  the  report 
of  1855,  Es.  485-4  have  been  written  off  to  Profit  and  Loss  as  un- 
realizable subscriptions  due  from  deceased  members,  and  although 
there  are  still  several  items  of  a  similar  nature^  yet  the  Council  are 
not  without  hopes  that  opportunities  may  occur  for  recovering  a 
considerable  portion  of  them. 
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The  maiginal  estimato  of  the  probable  income  and  expenditure  of 

IvGoxx.  *^®  °®^*'  7^^  ^^^  ^  found  to  fall 

Contribationi^       . .        . .  8,000  0    short  of  that  of  previouB  years,  sim- 
GoTemment  Grant  at  300..  3,600  0      ,      ,  ,  ^         * 

Sale  of  Books,       ..        ..1,000  0  P'J  because    the    amount    of  the 

I^ulS     :.*        ;;       ::    ^o  Government  Grant  for  the  Museum 

MianftlhTMwm,       ••        ..      10  0  of  Economic  Geology  has  ceased  to 

13  530  0  ^  borne  in  the  accounts,  in  conse- 

„    , ,  quence  of  the  removal  of  that  es- 

Konthly  arerage    ..         ..1,127  8    ,   , ,.  ,  ,  ,    .,  ..  - 

„ tablishment,  and  the  cessation  of 


„  ,    .   ,     -fiay«wtfi»v.  ^jj3  allowance  from  September  last. 

Zoological  Museum,         ..    4,200  0  ^ 

libruT— Sfttabt.  936  0  0  The  subject  of  reducing  the  rate 

?Sf°S     ^  ^  ^  ^f  subscription  to  the  Society  from 

books,        ..  650  0  0  Bs.   16    to    10    per    quarter    was 

^^^^  2,000  0  brought  forward  for  final  discussion 

BsUbt  General,          ..      1,800  0  and  decision  in  September  last. 

Journal,  ..       2,700  0  „  ,  ,  '^ 

Kisoellaneous,   induding  The    proposition    was   orgmallj 

j^diBg.  ..      1^  0    ^^,,d  by  Major  Thuimer  in  Not. 

— — —    1855.    The  Council  after    careful 

11  972  0 

*  deliberation    reported  against  the 

Monthly  arerage     ..    997  10  8    expediency  of  the  proposed  change, 

and  the  question  having  been  refer- 
red to  the  Society  at  large,  and  the  votes  of  absent  members  solicited 
under  bye-law  45,  the  motion  was  negatived  at  a  special  meeting, 
held  in  September  last,  the  number  of  suffrages  obtained  in  favour 
of  the  motion  being  26,  whilst  23  were  given  against  it. 

Library.  Considerable  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the 
preservation  and  arrangement  of  the  books.  Much,  however,  jet  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  the  way  of  enriching  the  contents  of  the  Library. 
Nearly  250  vols,  have  been  added  during  the  year,  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  are  donations  from  authors  and  learned  societies. 
The  leading  Scientific  periodicals  of  Europe,  obtained  either  by  pur- 
chase or  exchange,  are  from  time  to  time  laid  on  the  table  of  the  new 
reading-room  for  perusal. 

A  new  catalogue  of  the  Library  has  been  published,  copies  of  which 
may  be  had  by  members  free  of  charge  by  application  to  the 
Librarian.  The  price  to  non-subscribers  has  ben  fixed  at  3  Bupees 
a  copy. 

JL  2 
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The  Coin  Cabinet  of  the  Society  has  receiyed  an  addition  of  17 
gold  coins  from  the  Gk>yernment  of  the  N.  W.  Provinces,  and  a  few 
silver  coins  of  historic  importance  have  been  contributed  hj  several 
gentlemen. 

The  Government  of  India  having  resolved  npon  establishing  a 
separate  Geological  Museum  in  connection  with  the  Geological 
Survey,  has  directed  the  transfer  to  the  proposed  institution  of  its 
Museum  of  Economic  Geology  which  has  been  in  charge  of  the  So- 
ciety since  1841. 

By  this  arrangement  the  Society  has  lost  the  valuable  services  of 
Mr.  Fiddington,  who,  besides  taking  charge  of  the  Government 
Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  has  hitherto  had  the  care  of  the 
Society's  own  collections  of  minerals  and  rocks. 

The  accession  of  new  specimens  in  this  department  has  been  re- 
corded by  the  Curators.  They  include  amongst  others  a  superb 
meteorite  from  Sougoule  presented  by  Mr.  Grote  ;  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  fossils  from  Kohat  by  Lieut.  Trotter  ;  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
scarce  mineral  Condrodite  from  Nagpore,  by  the  Eev.  S.  Hislop ;  a 
box  of  minerals  and  specimens  illustrating  the  different  stages  of 
metallurgical  processes,  particularly  of  the  manufacture  of  iron 
from  Col.  Tremenhere ;  and  a  valuable  series  of  Casts  of  Sewdlik 
fossils  from  the  Museum  of  the  India  House,  presented  by  the 
Hon'ble  Court  of  Directors. 

The  Museum  continues  to  be  a  source  of  considerable  attraction 

Not.  18th  to  29th  being  12  day.  open    *«  *''e.  P"*'"*''  »°*  **»»*  >*  "  ''"^7 

appreciated  is  best  shewn  by  the 


Natives,  Europeans. 

Male  Female  Male  Female  Total.  .  i        i  m  *.    .      i.u 

2889     81         65     19     3054  numbers  who  daily  resort  to  the 

December  26  days  open.  rooms.     Verv  few  persons  having 
6638    205       288    118      6249  ,    ,     ,    . 

hitherto  recorded  their  names  m 


9303 


the  visitors'  book,  the  Jemadar  was 
directed  in  the  middle  of  November  last  to  note  carefully  the  name 
and  sex  of  every  visitor  who  expressed  either  an  inability  or  a  reluc- 
tance to  write.  The  average  thus  obtained  appears  to  have  exceed- 
ed 240  persons  a  day,  as  shewn  in  the  margin. 

Journal. — Six  Nos.  of  the  Journal  have  already  been  issued,  and 
another,  which  will  be  the  last  of  the  year,  is  in  the  press,  and 
nearly  ready  for  publication.    Of  tlicse  No.  VII  contains  a  complete 
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and  efficient  Index  to  the  last  two  TolameB  of  the  Sesearches,  and 
the  first  23  vols,  of  the  Journal. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  publication  will  supply  a  desideratum  which 
has  been  long  felt  by  all  who  have  occasion  to  consult  the  pages  of 
the  Society's  transactions,  and  render  the  varied  and  valuable  matter 
eontained  in  the  volumes  accessible,  not  merely^to  our  own  members, 
but  to  the  public  at  large. 

Officert.  Babu  Qour  Doss  Bys&ck  was  appointed  in  March  last 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Librarian  in  place  of  B4bu  B^jendral&l 
Mittra  resigned,  whose  valuable  services  have  received  the  public 
tckhowledgment  of  the  Society,  as  recorded  in  the  proceedings  of 
February  last.  His  successor  has  been  very  regular  and  assiduous 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Oriental  Fund.  It  has  been  found  that  from  the  rapid  issue  of 
the  Nos.  of  the  Bibliotheca  Indica  during  the  last  three  years,  the 
demands  upon  the  Oriental  Fund  have  far  exceeded  its  resources. 
The  activity  of  the  several  editors  had  pushed  the  publication  of  the 
series  beyond  the  limits  warranted  by  the  Qovernment  allowance, 
and  the  consequence  has  been,  the  accumulation  of  heavy  liabilities 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  remark  both  by  the  local  and  home 
Oovemment.  , 

It  has  therefore  been  resolved  that  the  publication  should  be 
sospended  until  provision  is  made  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debts. 

The  principles  on  which  the  Bibliotheca  Indica  has  lately  been 
conducted  were  likewise  made  the  subject  of  animadversion  by  Pro- 
fessor Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  and  the  Hon'blo  Court  of  Directors. 
They  drew  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  disproportion  of  the 
Arabic  to  the  Sanscrit  publications,  which  they  considered  in- 
consistent  with  the  comparative  claims  of  the  two  departments  of 
literature,  and  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  confining  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  grant  to  the  encouragement  of  the  Sanscrit  language, 
except  in  the  case  of  works  illustrative  of  the  history  or  social  con- 
dition of  India. 

The  Society  without  concurring  in  the  wisdom  of  restricting  the 
Bibliotheca  Indica  to  Sanscrit  works,  or  to  works  relating  exclusively 
to  India,  have  expressed  every  disposition  to  be  guided  by  the  views 
advanced  by  the  learned  Professor  and  the  Hon'ble  Court 
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The  Council  are  glad  to  add  that  the  liahilitiea  of  the  Oriental 
Fund  have  been  considerably  reduced  within  the  last  year. 

During  the  last  twelve  months  only  8  Nos.  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Indica  have  been  issued,  of  which  5  are  Sanscrit  and  3  Arabic. 

The  names  of  the  works  are  :^ 

1. — The  Taittiriya  Sanhit6  of  the  Black  Yajur  Yeda,  edited  by 
Dr.  E.  Koer,  Nos.  133, 134  and  137. 

2. — The  Brihad  Aranyaka  Upanishad,  edited  by  Dr.  Roer,  No. 
135, 

3. — A  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Persons  who  knew  Mahommed, 
edited  by  Moulavies  Mahamed  Wayzeh  Abdul  Haqq  and  Oolam 
Kadir,  and  Dr.  Sprenger,  Nos.  136  and  138. 

4. — Waquidy's  History  of  Mahauied's  Campaign,  edited  by  A. 
Von  Kremer,  No.  139. 

5. — The  Mdrkandeya  Purina,  edited  by  the  Bey.  E.  M.  Baneijea, 
No.  140. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  numbers  are  in  continuation  of 
works  already  undertaken.  No  new  work  has  been  commenced  nor 
will  be,  until  the  unfinished  editions  are  completed,  which  will  be  a 
work  of  time  in  consequence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  resources  of 
the  Fund  have  been  anticipated. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  works  in  hand,  the  present  series  of 
the  Bibliotheca  Indica  will  be  brought  to  a  close,  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Council  that  a  new  series  should  not  be  commenced  without  a 
careful  revision  of  the  rules  under  which  the  publication  has  been 
conducted. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  the  Council  and  Officers 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Captain  Sherwill  and  Mr.  Gordon  Youog, 
were  appointed  Scrutineers,  and  at  the  close  of  the  ballot,  the  ChaJN 
man  announced  the  following  result : — 

Hon'ble  Sib  J.  W.  Colvile,  Kt.    President. 

BUbxj  Kamgopal  Ghosb, 

Dr.  G.  G.  Spilsbuey,       >  Vice-Preiidente. 

A.  GiioTE,  Esq. 

Db.  U.  Walkeb. 

C.  Beadon,  Esq. 


I  Vice^. 
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Db.  T.  Thomsok. 

Db,  T.  Boycott. 

Capt.  C.  B.  YouKa. 

BIbit  BamIpbasad  Bot. 

E.  A.  Samuellb»  Esq. 

T.  Olpham,  Esq. 

Majob  Stbachet. 

W.  S.  AxsnrsoK,  Esq.  ^ 

BlBU  EXjesdbalXl  Mittba.  /  •'^^^  SeeretarieB. 

The  question  of  transferring  the  Society's  Geological  collections 
(o  the  new  GoTemment  Museum,  as  proposed  in  the  letter  (dated 
nth  Jolj  last)  &om  the  Government  of  India,  laid  before  the  So* 
detj  at  the  August  Meeting,  was  taken  into  consideration.  The 
Secretary  announced  that  8  non-resident  members  out  of  55  had 
replied  to  the  Circular  which  was  addressed  to  them,  requesting 
their  votes  on  the  subject  of  the  transfer,  two  voted  in  favour  of,  and 
6  against  the  transfer.  Such  of  the  letters  as  contained  remarks 
were  then  read,  and  several  members  having  addressed  the  meeting 
the  question  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  negatived  by  a  majority  of  one. 

Eor.        Against. 

Nonresidents,  2  6 

Besidents, 12  9 


14  15 


The  meeting  then  separated. 
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CosTEiBirnOHB,  7,166    0    0 

BoceiTed  from  Membe™, ...  ..  ..  ..        8^096    0   0 


AiuissioH  Feb, 
Eeceived  &om  now  iienAen, 


JoDBFiI^  784    8    0 

Bale  Frooeedi  of;  and  Subscription  to  ,  »„  ,„   n 

the  Journal  of  the  Aiiatic  aodetj,      ..  ..  ..         768  10   0 


LnBAEr,  631  14    0 

Sale  Prooeedi  of  Books,   ..  ...  -     1,623  13    9 

ofBookBheWea,  0    0    0  38    4    0 


MuBKnit  OP  ZooioQT,  8,662  10    6 

B«cnTed  from  the  Oenavl  Treaaniy 
at  300  B«.  p«r  month,      .. 


MoBBCM  OF  Eco.  GsoLOor,     3,768    0    0 
BecdTcd  from  the  Genera]  TreMury 
St    814   Ea.    per   month    up   to 
September,  18&,  ..  ••  ••  "      2.B26    0   0 

BscBn^KT's  Omcz,  ..      1  13    3 

Ditoouut  on  Poatage  Stamps,  ..  ■•  ?    2    n 


Fine, 


2    10 


E«fund  of  Postage,  ..  --  ••     ^       -    -     -  55) 

Carried  orrr,   17,406  16   0 
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Society  for  1856. 

DISBUBSElVfKlVTS. 

1855. 

1856. 

JOVXJTAL,                     ...                  ...  2,681 

14  0 

Freight,             ...                 ...                ... 

... 

72  10 

0 

Prmtiiig  ChaxgeBy 

... 

2,483  12 

9 

EngTSTiiig,         ...                ...                ... 

... 

28    0 

0 

Cobarmg,          ...             .   ... 

... 

45    0 

0 

Lxthognphing,  ...                 ...                 ... 

... 

168    4 

0 

Porduae  of  Journal, 

... 

10    8 

0 

Onnmisnon  on  aale  of  Books, 

... 

10  14 

5 

Petty  duurges,  ...                 ... 

... 

85    2 

6- 

Gomcting  and  Cheddng  Index  for  Journal, 

... 

58    9 

0 
_    2  912  IS     S 

^^     4,*/XA    XS       O 

LiBSAST,                  •••               ...2,885 

9  1 

Salaiy  of  the  Librarian,  12  mths.  at  70  pr.  mth. 

•  •  • 

840    0 

0 

Bitablishnient,  ditto^  at  8  per  month,     . . . 

•  ■  • 

96    0 

0 

Porcfaase  of  Books, 

•  •  • 

179  15 

3 

JTreiguii,              ...                 ...                 ... 

•  •• 

62    4 

0 

•  ■  • 

881  10 

0 

GommiMion  on  aale  of  Books, 

■  •  ■ 

118    6 

8 

Kew  Book  cases. 

•  •• 

460    0 

0 

Petty  Chaif^es,  ,.«                ...                ... 

■ « • 

83    1 

0 

Statumery,         ...                 .•• 

•  •  « 

19    7 

0 

xosiagc,             ...                 ...                 ••• 

Bin  oif Lading,  ... 

••• 

4    8 

0 

•  •• 

0     2 

0 

Labelling  Shelves, 

■  •  • 

5  10 

0 

Gopying  Charges, 

•  •  • 

1    0 

0 

Bepairing  FLister  I^gnres,   ... 

•  «  « 

15    0 

0 
2  216  IS  11 

~~~       AIjAXU      Xv     XX 

Httbiux  ov  Zoology.             ...   6,003 

4    0 

flakiy  of  the  Curator  £.  Blyth,  Esq.  at  260  pr.  m. : 
House-ient,  at  40  per  month,  12  ao. 

L2ms. 

8^000    0 

0 

... 

480    0 

0 

Establishment,  at  85  per  month,  12  do. 

•*. 

420    0 

0 

Contingent  Charges, 

... 

196    2 

0 

Landing  Charges, 

• .  • 

8    1 

6 

Postage, 

... 

9    9 

6 

.• . 

20    0 

0  . 

—   4,133  13    0 

MuBBim  otEcovomio  Gboiooy,  8,711 

5    6 

Sslaiy  of  the  Curator  H.  Fiddington,  Esq. 

up* to  September,  at  250  per  month,  ... 

... 

2,250    0 

0 

Establishment, 

... 

315    0 

0 

Oratmgent  Charges, 

... 

214  12 

6 

- 

—   2,779  12    # 

Sbobetabt'b  Omox,                   1,963 

5    9 

Oenersl  Establishment 

•  •  • 

770  13 

0 

Secretary's  (Moe  Establishment^  at  54, ... 

•  « ■ 

648    0 

0 

5'feight, 

•  •■ 

4    0 

0 

lithographbg  bills>  circular,  &c% 

t  •  • 

over, 

21     1 

3 

Carried 

1,443  14 

3  12,043    6     1 
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Vested  Fund. 

Interest  on  Company's  Paper  from  the  Gk)Yem- 
ment  Agent, 

Interest  on  2,500  Bs.  adyanoed  to  the  O.  P.  Fund 
from  16th  Jan.  to  31st  Dec.  1856,  at  4  per 
cent*  •(•  •<•  ...  ... 


Brought  forward,  Co.'s  Bs.  17,405  15    0 
29    8    7 


29  U    9 


95  13    4        125  12    1 


GeFESAL  ESTABUBHIOVT. 


Fine, 


0    8    0 


2    2    0 


PBTOflfr  AOCOTJNT. 

On  Account  Spilsbury  Testimonial, 

F.  £.  Hall,  Esq. 

H.  P.  Biddell,  Esq. 

Major  J.  C.  Hannjnigton, 

C.  Chibbins,  Esq. 

W.  T.  Blauford,  Esq. 

B.  Spankie,  Esq. 

Ber.  S.  Hislop, 

IUy&  Aptirra  l^ishna  Deb, 


17  0 

0 

41  0 

0 

2  0 

0 

32  0 

0 

32  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

16  0 

0 

16  11 

0 

50  0 

0 

216  11  0 

Staot  Coin  Collectiow. 

Beceired  from  Major  General  Hon'ble  J.  Low  his 
subscription  to  the  Fund, 


50    0    0 


Williams  aitd  Noboate. 

Beceired  from  Baja  Aptirva  Krishna  by  transfer 
from.  Deposit  Account, 

from  Baja  Badhacaunt  Deb, 
„    from  B&jendraUhl  Mittra^ 


100    0    0 
2    0    0 

300    0    0 


402    0    0 


Lieut.  B.  Stewaet. 
Befimd  of  Postage, 


0  12   0 


W.  MulB,  ESQ4 
Befund  of  Postage, 


0    9   0 


Bev.  S.  Hislop* 
Behind  of  Postage^ 


it* 


0  10    0 


Carried  over,  18,204    7    1 
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Frmting  Chaz^ges, 

Stetioneiy,         ... 

Petty  Charges,  ... 

Postage, 

Cop jing  Charges, 


Tin  boxfls  feat  Gash,  and  Seoretaiy, 


Bioaj^t  forward,  Co.*8  Bs.    1,443  14  3  12,043    6    1 

•  •■  •••  ••*     ^M      V  I 

•••        •••        ••!    o^  7  O 

•  II          «.•          lit     vO   4  \9 
••I        •••        ••«   IZU  1  3 

5    0  Q 


11    4    0 


1,720  15  10 


DSFOfOT  ACCOTTVT,  ...  ...  678     4    0 

Ber.  S.  Hifllop  on  acoonnt,  ... 

Babu  Dwarka  Nath  Chatteiiee, 

F.  £.  Hall,  Esq.  on  account  Contribution  and  Postage, 

C.  CKibbins,  Bsq.  ...  ...  ... 

Major  M.  L.  Loftie, 

Hon'ble  Capt.  Byng, 

Major  Hannjngton, 

Baja  Aptirra  Krishna  Deb   by  transfer  to  Messrs. 

Williams  and  Norgate,     ... 
B.  Spankie,  Esq. 


5  0 

66  8 

32  1 

48  0 

16  0 

48  0 

64  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


100    0    0 
16    0    0 


895    9    0 


MlBCXLLA3rXOX70,        ...  ...   236  11     3 

Petty  Charges  on  account  of  Meetings, ... 

Advextising  Meetings, 

Bepairing  a  Clock, 

Tanush  to  different  piotures,  ...  .„ 


181  14  0 

31    0  0 

10    0  0 

10    2  0 


238    0    0 


Williams  asd  Nosoatb, 

Purchase  of  Books  on  their  account, 
Fieigh^ 


11    0    0 


17    4    0 
5    0    0 


22    4    0 


BiTiLDnro,  ... 

Anessnient,       ...  .i. 

Sundry  Bepairs, 

Laying  Bhoa  on  the  Compound, 


...  272  14    0 


*.. 
... 


828  2  0 
16  10  0 
59  10    6 


404    6    6 


Obikhtal  Pubuoatioh  Fuvd. 
Paid  a  Loan,      ...  ••• 

Lieut.  B.  Stbwast. 
Postage  Stamps  paid  on  his  account^ 

W.  Mttib,  Ebo. 
Postage  Stamps  paid  on  his  account^ 

J.  Nioouov,  Esq. 
Poitsge  Stamps  paid  on  his  account,     , 


••• 


2,500    0  0 

0  12  0 

0    9  0 

0    8  0 

Carried  oyer,  17,321    6  5 
L  2 


Bank  of  Bengal, 


Proeetdittgi  oftlte  Anatio  Socittt/.  [No.  '. 

BronglEt  feimM,  Co.'a  Ba.  18,2IMi     7 


.  6,820  13  ? 
62  10  7 

6,883    8    % 
368    G    6 

H4^     *    ® 

3%«  SUt  Dee.,  1SC6. 

GouK  SoBB  BtbIck. 
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Bank  of  Bengal, 
GMhinhand,    ... 

Incffidflnt  Balanoe. 
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Brought  forwttrd,  Go.'b  Bs.  17,321    6    6 


t«» 


...6,674  U  10 
...     89  16    8 

•t«  • 


6,664  14    1 
470    0    3  7,134  14    4 


24,466    4    9 


B.  £. 


W.  S.  ATxnraov, 

8eeret<ity* 
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STATEMENT 
Abstract  of  the  Oriental 


1855. 
Balance  of  1855  in  the  Bank  of  Bengal,    1,064    0    8 
Cash  in  hand,...  ...  ...  19    9  10   1,083  10    6 

Inefficient  Balance,  ...  ...  ..'.  929    8    0 


1S56. 


2,013    2    6 


Sale  op  Obientil  Fublicatioks. 
Beceired  by  Sale  of  Bib.  Indica, 


1,012  15     3 


1,323  12    0 


GoTEBKiom:  Allowaitos.  6,000    0    0 

Beoeiyed  from  Qeneral  TreaBUi7,at  600  per  month,...  ...       6,000    0   0 


Abutio  Socibtt. 
Beceiyed  a  Loan,... 


t«* 


0    0    0   2,500    0   0 


Ybsted  Fubd.  361    1    0 

InteNst'on  Company'i  Paper  from  GoTcnmient  Agent,  ...        209    7   6 

Carried  oyer,   12,046    6   0 
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No.  2. 

Btndfor  the  year  1856. 


1855. 
Sau  ov  Osishtjll  Pitblzoatiokb.  166  10    4 

X  **^p^'*^  •«•  •••  •••  ■■• 

CommiMion,       ... 


BiB£iomGA  Xbdiol. 
Piinting  Charges^ 


134  13    6 


CuBTODT  07  Obedttaxi  Wobeb.     715  12    6 

Salorj  of  libTsriBii,  at  30  per  month,  12nio. 

EstAbliflhment,  at  12  per  month,  do. 

Pettj  Chargea,    ... 

Stationery, 

Sook-binding,    ... 

Extra  Duftry,     ... 

Postage, 


BioOBAPHiOAX  DionoviBT. 


753    8    0 


Editing  Chargea, 
Printing  Chargea, 


Maxkakdeya  PrmiiTA. 


Printing  Chargea^ 

Waqidt. 
Printing  Chargea, 
Petty  Chaigea,  ... 


YabatadattI. 
Printing  Chai^ea^ 

NilSHASHi. 

Printing  Chargea, 

BufHADAKjClTYA  IJPAiaSHAD. 

Printing  Chargea, 


45    6    0 


3    2    0 


67    1    9 


Copynro  ov  MSS. 
Copying  charges, 

DicnoKABT  OP  TEomncAX  Tebms.  2,296    8    0 

Editing  Chargea, 

Printing  Chargea,  500  Copiea  of  Faac.  8^  9,  10  and 
11,  at  424  each. 


1856. 


13  11 
66    0 

0 
9 

56  5 
224    0 

0 
0 

360    0  0 

14^1    0  0 

13  0 

5    0  0 

150    4  0 

34  10  6 

10    0  0 


40    0    0 
504    0    0 


672    0    0 
3    8    0 


79  11    9 


280    5    0 


705    1    6 


544  0  0 

465  0  0 

675  8  0 

228  6  0 

1,048  12  0 

16G  0  0 

78  9  3 


42    0    0 
1,696    0    0 


1,738    0    0 


Carried  over,    6,003    5    6 
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Deposit  Acoouvt. 


Biou^t  forward,  Co.'s  Bs.  12,046    6    0 


Dasan  Ssntgrain  SewAk  Bam, 
Dwarka  Kauth  Chateijee,    ... 


100    0    0 
0    8    0 


100    8   0 


12,146  14   0 


The  ZIH  Dec,,  1856. 

GOVB  Do68  Btbaok, 

Aset.  Secy, 
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Brought  forward,  Co/b    Kb.  6,00      5    6 
Uttasa  Naibhad  Chabitba. 

PHntmg  Chaigea,  ...  ...  ,..      448    0    0      429    2    0 

Whitb  Tajub  Veda. 
fiulwaiptioii  for  20  copies,  ...  ,.  ,,,  600    0    0 

IiQAir. 
PrintiDg  Chaigesj...  ...  ...  ...  ..,  672    0    0 

Saitkhya  Phataohaita  BhIbhta. 
Printing  Charges,  ...  ...  ...  ...  24  0 

SUBTA  SiDDHlirri. 
Printing  Charges,  ...  ...  ...      246    4    0      224    0    0 

Printing  Charget,  ...  ...  ...  ...  981    0    0 

Black  Yayub  Ybda. 

^  228    6 

Printing  Charges,  ...  ...  ,..  ...  680  12    0 

DXPOBIT  ACCOTJKT. 

B^tfsn  Sintgrto  Sowakrtn,  ...  ...  ...  68    3    0 

Iktbbxst  ACCOITVT. 
Pkdd  to  the  Asiatic  Society  on  the  Loan  receiyed,    ...  ...  95  13    4 

BALAVG3L 

Bani  of  Bengal,  ...  283  13    6 

OMhinhand,  ...  1  14    0 

285  11    6 

Inefficient  Babnoe,  •„  ...  ...    2,092  14    8 

2,378  10    2 


12,149  14    0 


B.  E. 


W.  S.  Atkznsoit, 
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LIST  OF  OBDINAET  MEMBEHS 

OF  THB 

ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OF  BENGAL, 

The  *  diatingoifllieB  non-aubecribing  Members. 

1856. 


^^^^^^^^^^i^>^>^%^^^^^^nf*^»^*^'^>^>>^^^*»^^i^ 


Abbott,  Lieut.*Col.  J.  Bengal  Artillerji  lahapur. 

Alien,  G.  Esq.  B.  G.  S.  Galcutta. 

^Anderson  Lieut.-Gol.  W.  Bengal  Artillery,  England. 

Atkinson,  W.  S.  Esq.  Galcutta. 

Avdall,  Johannes  Esq.  Do. 

Baker,  Lieut.-Gol.  W.  £.,  Bengal  Engineers,  Galcutta. 

Banerjee,  Bev*  K.  M.  Bishop's  Gollege,  Sibpur. 

*fiarlow.  Sir  B.  Bart.  B.  G.  S.  England. 

*Batten,  J.  H.  Esq.  B.  G.  S.  Ditto. 

Beadon,  G.  Esq.  B.  G,  S.  Galcutta. 

Beaufort,  F.  L.  Esq.  B.  G.  S.  Do, 

*Beckwith,  J.  Esq.  England. 

*Benson»  Lieut.-Gol.  B.  Do. 

Birch,  Gol.  B.  J.  H.,  G.  B.  Galcutta. 

BWar,  Gaptain  H.  S.  18th  Begt.  B.  N.  I.  Northern  Gachar. 

Blagraye,  Gaptain  T.  G.  26th  Begt.  B.  N.  I.  Trans-sutledge  Provinces. 

Blundell,  E.  A.  Esq.  Singapore. 

Bogle,  Lieut.-Gol.  Sir  A.  Kt.  Tennasserim  Provinces. 

Boycott,  Dr.  T.,  Bombay  M.  S.  Galcutta. 

*Brodie,  Gaptain  T.  5th  Begt.  B.  N.  I.  Europe. 

Burgess,  Lieut.  F.  J.  l7th  Begt.  B.  N.  I.  Pilibheet. 

Boshbj,  G.  A.  Esq.  B.  G.  S.  Hyderabad,  since  dead. 

Busheerooddeen  Sultan  Mohammed  Saheb,  Galcutta. 

Bpg,  Hon'ble  Gaptain  B.  B.  P.  62ud  Begt.  B.  N.  I.  Gherrapunji, 

Khasia  Hills. 
^Campbell,  Dr.  A.,  B.  M.  S.  Europe. 
Chapman,  G.  Esq.  B.  G.  S.  Bhagulpore. 
Chapman,  B.  B.  Esq.  B.  G.  S.  Galcutta. 
Christisony  A.  Esq.  M.  D.  Gwalior. 

M  2 
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Colvile,  Hon'ble  Sir  J.  W.  Kt.  Do. 

Colvin,  B.  J.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Calcutta. 

♦Colvin,  J.  H.  B.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Europe. 

Colvin,  Hon'ble  J.  R.  B.  C.  S.  Naine^  TaL 

Cunliffe,  C.  W.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Lucknow* 

Curtis,  J.  F.  Esq.  Calcutta. 

♦Cast,  R.  N.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Europe. 

Dalton,  Captain  E.  S.  9th  Eegt.  B.  N.  I.  Chota  Nagpore. 

De-Bourbel,  Lieut.  Baoul,  Bengal  Engrs.  Calcutta. 

Dickens,  Captain  C.  H.  Calcutta. 

Drummond,  Hon'ble  E.,  B.  C.  S.  Do. 

♦Edgworth,  M.  P.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Europe* 

Elliott,  Hon'ble  W.,  M.  C.  S.  Madras. 

Ellis,  Major  E.  E.  23d  Eegt.  B.  N.  I.  Bundlekund. 

Elphinstone,  Lieut.  N.  W.  4th  Begt.  B.  N.  I.  Peshawur. 

Erskiue,  Major  W.  C.  Commr.  of  Saugur,  Nurbudda  Territories, 

Jubulpore. 
♦Ealconer,  Dr.  H.,  F.  E.  S.,  B.  M.  S.  Europe. 
Fayrer,  Dr.  J.,  B.  M.  S.  Lucknow. 
Forbes,  Lieut,  H.  S.,  Artillery,  Benares. 
Freeling,  a.  H.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Bundelkund. 
Fytche,  Major  A.  70th  Eegt.  B.  N.  I.  Bossein. 
•Gladstone,  W.  Esq.  Europe. 
Govindchundr^  Sen&,  Baboo,  Calcutta. 
Grant,  D.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Agra. 
Grapel,  "W.  Esq.  Calcutta. 
Gray,  J.  J.  Esq.  Maldah. 
Grote,  A.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Calcutta. 
Gubbins,  C.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Allighur. 
Hall,  F.  E.  Esq.  M.  A.  Saugur. 
Halsy,  "W.  S.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Gurruckpore. 
Hamilton,  B.  Esq.  Calcutta. 
Hamilton,  Sir  R.  N.  E.  Bart,  B.  C.  S.  Indore. 

# 

Hannyngton,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  C.  24th  Begt.  B.  N.  L  Chota  Nagpore. 
Haughton,  Captain,  J.  C.  Maulmein. 
Hayes,  Captain  F.  C.  C,  66th  Eegt.  B.  N.  I.  Lucknow. 
Hearsay,  Major-Genl.  J.  B.  10th  Lt.  Caralry,  Barrackporo. 
Heatley,  S.  G.  T.  Esq.  Delhi. 
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Herschel,  W.  J.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Bajabaje. 

^fiiebens,  Lieut.  W.  Bengal  Engineers,  Earope. 

Hodgson,  B.  H.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Darjiling. 

Hossein  Allj  Mohamed,  His  Highness  Ex- Ameer  of  Scinde,  Calcutta* 

Isbureeperaaud,  Bajab,  Benares. 

Jackson,  Ii.  S.  Esq.  Mauritius. 

^Jackson,  W.  B.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Europe. 

Jadava  Krishna  Singh,  Baboo,  Calcutta. 

James,  Captain  H.  C.  82nd  Begt,  B.  N.  I.  Darjiling. 

Jenkins,  Lieut.-Col.  E.  Assam. 

Jerdon,  T.  C.  Esq.  M.  M.  S.  Saugor. 

^Johnstone,  J.  Esq.  Europe. 

£abeeroodeen  Ahmed  Shah,  Bahadoor,  Sassaram. 

Kaj,  Bev.  W.  D.D.  Bishop's  College. 

♦Laidlaj,  J.  W.  Esq.  Europe. 

Lawrence,  Col.  Sir  H.,  K.  C.  B.  Aboo. 

Lajard,  Captain  E.  P.  19  th  Begt.  B.  N.  I.  Berhampore. 

•Lees,  Lieut.  W.  N.  42  Regt.  B.  N.  I.  Europe. 

Legeyt,  P.  W.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Calcutta. 

liebig,  Dr.  G.,  Yon,  Bom.  M.  S.  Calcutta. 

Loch,  a.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Calcutta. 

Loch,  T.  C.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Europe. 

Loftie,  Lieut.-Col.  M.  E.  Almorah. 

Low,  Major  Genl.  Hon'ble  J.  Calcutta. 

Lushington,  P.  A.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Do. 

Maclagan,  Captain  B.  Eoorkee. 

Macleod,  D.  P.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Lahore. 

Macrae,  Dr.  A.  C,  B.  M.  S.  Calcutta. 

Manickjee  Bostumjee,  Esq.  Do. 

•Marsbman,  J.  C.  Esq.  Europe. 

Martin,  Dr.  W,  M.  M.  S.  Calcutta. 

•Middleton,  J.  Esq.  Europe. 

Medlicott,  J.  G.  Esq.  Geol.  Survey  office. 

•Mills,  A.  J.  M.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Europe. 

Money,  D.  I.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Calcutta. 

Money,  J.  W.  B.  Esq.  Do. 

Morris,  G.  G.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Berhampore. 

Morton,  D.  T.  Esq.  H.  D.  Maulmein. 
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Mouat,  Dp.  P.  J.,  M.  D.,  P.  R.  C.  S.  Calcutta. 

*Muir,  J.  Esq.  Europe. 

Muir,  TV.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Nainee  Tal. 

♦Nicholls,  Captain  TV.  T.  24th  Regt.  M.  N.  I.  Europe. 
\    l^icholson,  D.  G.  Esq.  Maulmein. 

Nogendr&nautb  Tagore,  Baboo,  Calcutta. 

Oldham,  Prof.  T.,  P.  R.  S.  Calcutta. 

Ommannej,  M.  C.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Lucknow. 

♦O'Shaughneasy,  Sir,  TV.  B.  Knt,  Europe. 

Ouseley,  Major  TV.  R.  Calcutta. 

Phayre  Major  A.  P.  Pegu. 

Pratab  Chundrd  Singh,  Rajah,  Pakpar^h,  Calcutta. 

Pratt,  The  Venerable  Archdeacon,  J.  H.  Do. 

•Prinsep,  C.  R.  Esq.  Europe. 

Prosono  Coomar  Tagore,  Baboo,  Calcutta. 

Radh6  Nauth  Sikddr,  Baboo,  Do. 

Rajendr^  Dutt,  Baboo,  Do. 

Rajendrd  Ldl  Mittrd,  Baboo,  Do. 

Ramdnauth  Bdnerjee,  Baboo,  Do. 

Rdimdnauth  Tagore,  Baboo,  Do. 

Ramdpersaud  Roy,  Baboo,  Do. 

Ramchund  Singh,  Rajah,  Do. 

Ramgopaul  Ghose,  Baboo,  Do. 

♦Riddel,  H.  P.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Europe. 

Roberts,  A.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Jubulpore. 

•Roer,  Dr.  E.  Europe. 

♦Rogers,  Captain  T.  E.  Europe. 

Row,  Dr.  J.,  B.  M.  S.  Meerut. 

Royle,  Dr.  J.,  P.  R.  S.  Europe. 

Russel,  R.  H.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Chittagong. 

Samuells,  E.  A.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Calcutta. 

Saxton,  Captain  G.  H.  SSth  M.  N.  I.  Cuttack. 

Schiller,  P.  Esq.  Calcutta. 

♦SetonKarr  TV.  Esq.  Europe,  since  returned. 

Sherer,  J.  TV.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  AUighur. 

Sherwill,  Captain  TV.  S.  66th  Regt.  B.  N.  I.  Calcutta. 

♦Smith,  Col.  J.  S.  Europe. 

Smith,  Rev.  TV.  0.  Calcutta. 
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*Spankie,  B.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Sahanmpore. 

Spilsbuiy,  Dr.  G.  G.,  B.  M.  S.  Calcutta. 

•Sprenger,  Dr.  A,,  B.  M.  S.  Europe. 

^Stephen,  Major  J.  Q.  8th  N.  I.  Europe. 

Stewart,  Lieut.  B.  22nd  Begt.  N.  I.  Cachar. 

Strachej,  Major  B.  Bengal  Engrs.  Calcutta. 

^Strachej,  J.  £.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Europe. 

Strong,  P.  P.  Esq.  B.  M.  S.  Calcutta. 

Snttyaaharan  Ghosal,  Bajah,  Calcutta. 

*Thomas,  E.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Europe. 

Thomson,  Dr.  T.,  M.  D.,  E.  B.  S.  Calcutta. 

Thomhill,  C.  B.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Nainee-Tal. 

Thuillier,  Major  H.  L.  Artillery  Calcutta. 

•Thumbum,  Captain  F.  H.  V.  14th  Begt.  B.  N.  I.  Europe. 

Treyor,  C.  B.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Calcutta. 

Walker,  H.  Esq.  B.  M.  S.  Do. 

Ward,  J.  J.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Cuttack. 

Watson,  J.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Berhampore. 

Waugh,  Col.  A.  S.  Bengal  Engrs.  Mussoorie. 

Willis,  J.  Esq.  Calcutta. 

Wilson,  The  Bight  Bev.  D.  Lord  Bishop,  Do. 

Woodrow,  H.  Esq.  Do. 

Toung,  A.  B.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Do. 

Young,  Captain  C.  B.  Bengal  Engrs.  Do. 

Toong,  W.  G.  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Do. 

*Yule,  Captain  H.  Bengal  Engrs.  Europe. 

Elsctsd  in  1856. 
J.  W.  B.  Money,  Esq.  Calcutta. 
Col.  J.  T.  Smith,  Europe. 
Dr.  G.  Yon  Liebig,  B.  M.  S.  Calcutta. 
B.  H.  Bussel,  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Chittagong. 
Baboo  Bajendrdldl  Mittr6,  Calcutta. 
Major  B.  B.  W.  Ellis,  2dd  Begt.  B.  N.  I.  Bundelkund. 
J.  P.  Curtis,  Esq.  Calcutta. 
Dr.  P.  J.  Mouat,  B.  M.  S.  Do. 
Lieut.  B.  De-Bourbel,  Bengal  Engrs.  Do. 
Captain  H.  Yule,  Bengal  Engrs.  Europe. 
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A.  B.  Young,  Esq.  £.  C.  S.  Calcutta. 
Sultan  Mahomed  Busheerooden  Saheb,  Do. 

B.  B.  Chapman,  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Do. 
Lieut.  H.  S.  Eorbes,  Artillery,  Benares. 
A.  Boberts,  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Jubbulpore. 
Bajah  Suttjasharan  Ghosal,  Calcutta. 
Major  W.  C.  Erskine,  Jubbulpore. 
Lieut.  Chancej,  Agra. 

Bajah  Sreish  Chundri  B&ja  Bah&dur,  Krishnagur. 
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Loss  OF  MSIOEBS  DUBIKG  THE  YeAR  1855. 

Withdrawn, 
H.  Y.  Bajlej,  Esq.  Calcutta. 
E.  Colebrooke,  Esq.  Do. 
C.  HufTnagle,  Esq.  Do. 
Captain  H.  Hopkinson,  Arracan. 
O.  F.  Edmonstone,  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  Calcutta* 
G.  Plowden,  Esq.  Nagpur. 

J5y  Death. 
B.  Houstoun,  Esq.  Calcutta. 
Bajah  Suttjacharan  Qhosal,  Bahddur,  Do. 
Dr.  W.  Moutgomerie,  Barrackpore. 
Lieut.  Chancey,  Agra. 

Bajah  Sri^sh  Chundrd  Baja,  Bahddur,  Krishnagur. 
B.  W.  G.  Frith,  Esq.  Jessore. 
Major  Gen.  W.  H.  Sleeman,  Europe. 

Honorary  Members. 
Prof.  A.  Langlois,  Paris. 
Mons.  J.  J.  Marcel,  Do. 
Bey.  Dr.  Buckland,  London. 


List  or  Hokobaby  Mehbebs. 
Baron  Yon  Hammer-Purgstall,  Aulic  Counsellor,  Yienna. 
M.  Garcin  de  Tassj,  Membre  de  V  Instit,  Paris. 
Sir  John  Phiilippart,  London. 
Count  De  Noe,  Paris. 
Prof.  Francis  Bopp,  Memb.  de  TAcademie  de  Berlin. 
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Sir  J.  F.  W.  Ilerschel,  F.  E.  S.  London. 

Col.  W.  H,  Sykes,  F.  R.  S.  do. 

General  €k>ant  Ventura,  Europe. 

Prof.  Lea,  Philadelphia. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson,  P.  R.  S.,  London. 

Prof.  C.  Laasen,  Bonn. 

Sir  G.  T.  Staunton,  Bart.,  P.  B.  S.,  London. 

M.  Beinaud,  Memb.  de  V  Instit,    Prof,  de  V  Arabe,  Paris. 

Dr.  Ewald,  Grottingen. 

His  Highness  Hekekyan  Bey,  Egypt. 

Bight  Hon'ble  Sir  Edward  Byan,  Et.  London. 

Prof.  Jules  Mohl,  Memb.  de  Tlnstit.    Paris. 

Capt.  W.  Munro,  London. 

His  Highness  the  Nawab  Nazim  of  Bengal,  Murshidabad, 

Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  B.  N.,  P.  B.  S.  London. 

Prof.  Henry,  Princeton,  United  States. 

Lt.  C6L  C.  H.  Bawlinson,  Persia. 

Lt.  Col.  Sir  Proby  T.  Cautley,  K.  C.  B.  London. 

Bijk  R&dh4k4nta  Deya  Bah&dur,  Calcutta. 


CoBBBSFovniNa  Mbhbebs. 
Kremer,  Mens.  A.  von,  Alexandria. 
Porter,  Bev.  J.  Damascua. 
Scklagintweit,  Mens.  H. 
Schlagintweit,  Mons.  A. 
Smith,  Dr.  E.  Beyrout. 
IVdlor,  J.  Esq.  Bussorah. 
Wilson,  Dr.  Bombay. 

A8S0CIA.TB  MeMBEBS. 

Bljth,  E.  Esq.  Calcutta. 
£&raint  Ali,  Syud,  Hooghly. 
Long,  Bev.  J.  Calcutta. 
MacQowan,  Bev.  J.  Ningpo. 
Piddington,  H.  Esq.  Calcutta. 
Stephenson,  J.  Esq.  Europe. 
Tregear,  V.  Esq.  Bareilly. 
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Foe  February,  1857. 

At  a  monthly  general  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  held  on  the 
4th  instant. 

The  Venerable  Archdeacon  J.  H.  Pratt,  Senior  Member  present, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  proceedings  of  the  December  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Presentations  were  received — 

1.  From  the  Qovernment  of  Bombay,  copies  of  *'  Selections  from 
the  Eecords  of  the  Government." 

The  Secretary  stated  that  these  publications  had  been  sent  in 
compliance  with  a  request  made  by  the  Council,  who  were  glad  to 
announce  that  the  Government  of  Bombay  bad  ordered  that  the 
Society  should  be  supplied  with  all  the  Selections  that  may  here- 
after  be  published. 

2.  From  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  Vienna,  the  latest 
publications  of  the  Academy. 

3.  From  the  Government  of  the  N.  "W.  Provinces,  throogh 
Captain  Maclagan,  Officiating  Principal  Thomason  College  of  Ci?il 
Engineering,  Boorkee,  a  copy  of  the  Beport  on  the  Prisons  of  the 
N.  W.  Provinces,  for  the  year  1855. 

From  Baron  Von  Ham mer-Purgs tall,  a  copy  of  his  edition  of 
WasaTs  celebrated  history  in  Persian,  with  a  German  translatioiii 
vol.  1st. 

Letters  from  Mr.  Plowden,  Lieut.  Stewart,  Dr.  Martin,  and  £er. 
K.  M.  Banerjee,  announcing  their  wish  to  withdraw  from  the  Socie- 
ty, were  recorded. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  named  for  ballot  at  the  next  meet- 
ing:— 

Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  proposed  by  Dr. 
[fhomson,  and  seconded  by  Major  Strachey,  and 

Mr.  E.  B.  Cowell,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Presidency  College, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  seconded  by  A.  Grote,  Esq. 

The  Council  submitted  reports — 

1.  Becommending  that  Mr.  John  Nietner,  of  Ceylon,  be  elected 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  Society. 

K  2 
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2.  Announcing  that  thej  hare  appointed  the  following  Sub- 
committees— 

JSinanee. — C.  Beadon,  Esq.  and  Dr.  T.  Boycott. 

Philology. — A.  Orote»  Esq.,  E.  A.  Samuells;  Esq.,  Bey.  J.  Long, 
and  P.  E.  Hall,  Esq. 

lAbrary. — ^Dr.  H.  Walker,  E.  A.  Samuells,  Esq.,  W.  Grapel,  Esq., 
B&ba  Bamd^persdd  Boj,  and  Major  Strachey. 

Natural  HUtory.—'DT.  G.  G-.  Spilsbury,  T.  Oldham,  Esq.,  Dr. 
H.  Walker,  Dr.  T.  Thomson,  Dr.  T.  Boycott,  Mr.  E.  A.  Samuells, 
Captain  C  B.  Young,  and  Major  Strachey. 

Commnnications  were  receired — 

1.  From  B&bu  B&dhduath  Sikdir,  forwarding  abstracts  of  the 
Meteorological  Begister  kept  at  the  Office  of  the  Surveyor-General, 
Calcutta,  for  the  months  of  October  and  November  last. 

2.  Erom  Mr.  Asst.  Secy.  Oldfield,  enclosing  copy  of  a  Meteoro- 
logical  Eegister  kept  at  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Gx)vem- 
ment  of  the  N.  W.  Provinces,  Agra,  for  the  month  of  Kovember 
last. 

3.  Prom  the  Government  of  India,  through  Col.  Birch,  Secretary 
in  the  Military  Department,  forwarding  a  copy  of  the  report  by  Mr. 
A  Schlagintweit  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Magnetic  Survey  in  the 
Himalaya  Mountain  and  in  Western  Thibet,  from  May  to  November, 
1856,  and  that  of  Messrs.  H.  and  B.  Schlagintweit,  on  the  same 
subject,  from  July  to  September,  1856. 

4.  Prom  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  through  Mr.  Edmon- 
stone,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  a  copy  of  an  account  of 
the  mountain  district  forming  the  western  boundary  of  the  Lower 
Derajat,  commonly  called  Boh,  with  notices  of  the  tribes  inhabiting 
it,  by  Lieut  H.  G.  Eaverty,  8rd  Eegt.  B.  N.  I, 

5.  Prom  Capt.  B.  J.  Leigh,  Senior  Assistant  Commissioner  to 
the  Commander  of  Chota  Nagpore,  Notes  on  Jumeera  Pat  in 
Sirgooja,  Chota  Nagpore^ 

6.  Erom  Dr.  Anderson,  Oude  Contingent,  on  the  Indian  species 
of  the  genus  Lycium. 

The  Librarian  submitted  his  usual  monthly  reports  for  December 
and  January  last. 
Dr.  Thomson  read  two  reports  from  the  Messrs.  Schlagintweit  of 
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tbeir  jtiomey  in  Iforthem  Thibet,  and  across  the  Eoeoluen,  wit 
esplatiatory  remark  b. 

Od  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  the  thaokeof  the  meeting   «ei 

voted  to  Dr.  Thomaon  for  his  reniarka  upon  theae  intereatiiig  report 

L1BBA.BT. 

The  lihrury  has  receired  the  folloKiug  acceubus  daring  the  mootha  1 
December  and  January  liit. 

PT«*entatioat, 

Geachichte  Wassaf's.  FeraJBch  HerauBgegeben  and  deutsch  uberaeti 
TOD  Hammer-PurgstaU,  1  Band,  ff7#n,  1856, 4to.—BT  the  Baboh  To: 
Hauubr-Pubobtill. 

Sitzungsberichte  der  Eaisertichen  Akademie  der  WiBBensohaften,  Fhllof 
Hiator.  Claaae,  Band,  XVII.  heft  3,  Band  XTIII.  heft  1  and  2,  Bam 
XIX.  heft  1  and  2  and  Band  XX.  heft  1,  8to.— Bt  the  Acidbht. 

■  Mathe.  Nator.  Hiit.  ClaBse,  Band  XVIII.  heft  1  and  2 

Band  XIX.  heft  1—2  and  Band  XX.  heft  1.  8to.— By  the  Samb. 

DenkschrifteD  der  ditto  ditto,  mathematiech  naturwiBSenBchaTUichi 
ClaBse,  Band  X.  and  XI — Bt  the  Sake. 

Archiv  fur  kunde  oBterreichischer  GeBcliictsqnellen.  Band  XV.  heft  ! 
and  Band  XTI.  hefl  1,  Sro.— Bt  thb  Saub. 

Fontes  Rerum  Auatriacarom  ditto  ditto.  Band  XIL  ahtheiloog  2,  Sro 
— Bt  thb  Saui. 

JaUrbiicher  der  K.  K.  Central — Anatalt  fur  Ifeteorologie  nnd  erdmtg- 
netismua  Von  Xarl  Zriel.     Band  IV.— Bt  thb  Sahb. 

Alnianach  for  1856, 12mo.— Bt  the  Saue. 

Notiaenhlatt,  Nob.  1—14,  1856.— Bttbe  Saub. 

ZeitBchrift  der  Deutsohen  Morgenlandischen  GeaellBchaft.  Band  X 
heft  ■),  tJTo.  lAeptig. — By  the  German  Obibntal  Society. 

Die  Lieder  des  HaGs.  Fersisch  met  dem  commentare  des  Sadi,  henni. 
gegeben  von  Hermann  Brockhaua.  Eraten  Bandes,  Dritt«s  heft  4to. 
Liepzig,  1856. — By  the  Editor. 

Memoirs  of  the  Bojol  Astronomical  Sooietj,  To).  XXIV,— Br  iBi 

SOCIRTT. 

Ifotices  of  the  Ueetings  of  the  Members  of  the  Soyal  Inititati<n 
of  Great  Britain,  Part  VI.— Bt  the  Boyal  Iketitction. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geologioal  Society,  Vol.  XII.  No.  47.- 
Bt  the  Societt. 

Monthly  ffotices  of  the  Boyal  Aatronoraioal  Sodety  from  NoTember, 
1854  to  Jane,  1855,  Vol.  XV.— Bt  the  Socibtt. 

Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Linnean  Society,  VoL  L  Not.  1  ud 
2. — Er  THB  SociffTT. 
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Address  of  T.  Bell,  Esq.  President,  read  at  the  Annirersary  of  the  above 
Society,  May  24th,  1856.— By  thb  Sake. 

Natanrkandig  TijdBchrift  Toor  NederlanclBoh  Indie.  Deel  XII.  Derde 
Sene,  Deel  IL  afl.  1*— 3,  8vo. — By  thb  Naturai.  Hibtory  Socibty  ov 
Kkthsrlakd's  Ikdia. 

The  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  Eastern  Asia,  Vol.  IX.  Nob, 
10  to  12,  new  series.  Vol.  I.  No.  1,  2  eopieB.-<-BY  thb  Editor. 

Ethnology  of  the  Indo-Facifio  Islands,  by  J.  £•  Logan,  Esq.  2  copies. 
—By  thb  Aitthob, 

Selections  from  the  Beoords  of  the  Bombay  GoYemment  in  the  Police 
Branch  of  the  Judicial  Department,  Nos.  1  and  2,  (the  last  is  an  incom- 
plete copy.) — By  thb  Bombay  Govbbnmbnt. 

■■         No.  XXXV.  new  series,  being  a  report  on  the  Hilly  re- 

l^on  forming  the  Western  part  of  the  CoUectorate  of  Xurraohee, — By 
THB  Same. 

——from  the  Becords  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  N.  W. 

Provinces,  Parts  XXYII.  and  XXVIII.  the  1st  chiefly  on  Public  Works 
and  the  2nd  connected  with  the  Bevenue.— By  thb  Govbrnmbnt  of 
thb  N.  W.  p. 

^—  from  the  ditto  of  the  GoTemment  of  India,  (Home  Depart- 
ment,) No.  XVII.  Beport  on  the  SurVey  of  the  Mineral  Deposits  in 
Eamaon  and  on  the  Iron  Smelting  Operations  experimentally  conducted 
St  Deohouree. — By  thb  Goybbstmbnt  of  India. 

(Foreign  Department)  No.  XVIII. — General  Beport  on 

the  Administration  of  the  Funjaub  Territories  from  1854-55  to  1855-56 
inclusive. — By  thb  Saub. 

'  (Public  Works  Department)  No.  XIX.»£eports  on  the 

Communication  between  Calcutta  and  Dacca.  2nd.  On  the  Progress 
of  the  Dacca  and  Arracan  Boad.  3rd.  On  the  Creek  Narigation  from 
Akyab  to  Toungoop.  4th.  On  the  Toungoop  Mountain  Boad.— By  thb 
Samb. 

Report  of  the  Inspector  General  of  Prisons,  North  Western  Provinces 
for  1855.— By  Captain  Maclaoan,  Offo.  Principal  of  thb  Thoha- 

SON  ENGINEBRIMa  COLLBOB  AT  BoOREBB. 

Half-yearly  Beport  of  the  Committee  of  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.— By  thb  Chamber  of  Commbbcb. 
Journal  Asiatique  for  July  and  August,  1856,  Nos.  28,  29  and  30.^By 

THB  SoCIbVe'  AsIATIQUB. 

Beport  of  Dispensary  Cases  of  the  Medical  CoUege  Hospital.— By  Db. 
Cruckbrbutty. 

Essai  sur  la  Litt^rature  Indienne  et  etudes  Sanscrites  par  P.  Soup^, 
12mo.  Paris. — By  thb  Author. 

Catalogo  dei  Coleopteri  dellaLombardia  compilat  dai  Antono.  E.  G.  B« 
VOla.  Pans.— By  thb  Author  THRoueH  Mb.  Piddikctok. 
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CaUlogo  dei  Molloflchi  della  Lombtfdia  ditto,  ditto.  Paritj^Wt  thi 

8AHB  THROUGH  DITTO. 

Dispositio  Systematica  Conohyliamm  Terrestiiom  et  FlaTiataliam  que 

adserFantor  ia  ooUectione  fratrum,  ditto.-— Bt  thb  same  thbough  ditto. 

Intorao  alia  Malattia  delle  viti  relazione  di  Antomo  Villa.   Pam. —Bt 

THB  8AJf B  THROUGH  DITTO. 

Notizie  intorno  al  genere  melania  memoria  Malaoologica  dei  ditto. 
Paris, — Bt  thb  saji b  through  ditto. 

Osseryazioni  Entomologiche  durante  1'  eolisae  del  9  Ottobre,  1847- 
Paru.— Bt  thb  saub  through  ditto. 

Intorno  All'  Helix  frigida  (2  leares). — Br  thb  same  through  ditto. 

*The  Oriental  Christian  Spectator,  for  November  and  December,  1856. 
— By  the  Editor. 

The  Oriental  Baptist,  for  December,  1856  and  January,  1857. — Br  thi 
Editor. 

The  Calcutta  Christian  Obserrer,  for  ditto  ditto. — By  the  Editors. 

Upadeshak,  for  ditto  ditto. — By  the  Editor. 

The  Durbin  Newspaper,  for  ditto  ditto. — By  the  Editor. 

The  PhcBniz  ditto,  ditto  ditto. — By  the  Editor. 

The  Morning  Chronicle  ditto,  ditto  ditto. — By  the  Editor. 

The  Tattwabodhini  Patrika,  for  December,  1866, — By  the  Tattwa* 
Bodhini'  Sabha'. 

The  Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science,  No.  VII.  October,  1856.— By 
thb  Editor. 

JSxchdngedt 

The  Athenffium,  for  October,  1856. 

The  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine  and 
Journal  of  Science,  No.  80. 

The  Calcutta  Beyiew,  No.  54,  for  December,  1856. 

Purehoied, 

Comptes  RenduB,  Nos.  12  to  15. 

The  Literary  Gazette,  Nos.  34  to  38. 

The  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  for  Norember,  1856. 

BeTue  des  Deux  Mondes,  for  October  and  November,  1856. 

Revue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie,  No.  9.  ^ 

A  complete  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  or  South-Indian  family  of  Lan- 
guages, by  the  Rev.  R.  Caldwell,  London,  1856,  8?o. 

Revue  Contemporaine  et  Athensum  Francais,  Nos.  109  and  110, 15th 
and  3l8t  October. 

Journal  des  Savaxits,  for  September,  1856. 

Matlai  ul  Saadeyn,  or  a  History  of  Iran  and  Turan,  MS. 

Hajjat  ul  Mahafel  Tajkireh  Dad  Intaki. 

Tarikh  Aasam  e  Qufi.  MS. 
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£itab  111  Safii  baUuuif  ul  HaqOq  ul  MustaH.  MS. 

Hinhaj  u\  Bayin.  MS. 

Milikat  Qaji  ul  Qiizz4t  MS. 

Aalam  ul  Nubih.  MS. 

Eitab  Zaholdaw4  Ibn  Janzi.  MS. 

Atiah  £adah  Azo.  MS. 

Mohit^  An  Arabic  Enoyolopedia,  5  Vols,  incomplete.  MS. 

Badra  ul  Taam.  MS.  2  vols. 

KiUb  min  I'd  ul  Kbafa.  MS. 

Tnsuf  Zulekha.  MS. 

BijCiI  ibn  Haj.  MS. 

Hadikat  ul  Sah&dayn,  Historj  of  Martyrs ;  Turkish. 


^A/V^^»^^^^^^W^^^^%^^^^SA^W^V^^WV»^WW^^^^ 


Meteorological  Observations, 


i 


Ajktraet  of  the  Beeulte  qf  the  Sourly  Meteoroloyieal  Observations 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  QeneraVs  Office^  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  of  Oetober,  1856. 

Lfttitnde  22?  33'  I''  North.  Longitade  88*"  20'  34"  Eut. 

Feet. 
Height  of  the  Cistern  of  the  Standard  Barometer  aboTO  the  Sea  loTel,  18.1 1 

Daily  Meant,  &a  of  the  Obserrations  and  of  the  Hygrometrioal  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


Range 

of  the  Barometer 

0  ^ 

Range  of  the  Tempera- 

daring  the  day. 

s^i 

tare  daring  the  day. 

a  o" 

eg 

Date. 

mm      V 

Max. 

Min. 

DiflT. 

SH 

Max. 

Min. 

Diif. 

^ 

>! 

iDches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

o 

o 

0 

1 

29.840 

29.894 

29.779 

0.116 

80.9 

86.2 

78.4 

7.8 

2 

.811 

.885 

.741 

.144 

81.6 

87.0 

77.6 

9.4 

8 

.762 

.8.38 

.703 

.130 

81.2 

84.1 

79.0 

61 

4 

.735 

.      .807 

.655 

.152 

83.6 

88.6 

79.3 

9.3 

6 

Stmdajf, 

6 

.714 

.793 

.656 

.138 

85.1 

90.4 

81.6 

8.8 

7 

.788 

.788 

.699 

.089 

82.8 

89.0 

79.0 

10.0 

8 

.779 

.840 

.724 

.116 

814 

87.6 

79.0 

8.6 

9 

.771 

.860 

.684 

.166 

83.7 

89.2 

79.8 

99 

10 

.698 

.784 

.638 

.146 

78.8 

82.4 

76.2 

6.2 

11 

.624 

.673 

.577 

.096 

81.3 

85.0 

77.0 

80 

12 

Swndojf. 

13 

.758 

.815 

.713 

.102 

81.9 

86.8 

78.6 

7J8 

14 

.799 

.853 

.763 

.100 

82.7 

88.0 

79.3 

8.7 

15 

.846 

.906 

.788 

.118 

82.6 

87.8 

79.3 

8.6 

16 

.844 

.918 

.777 

.141 

84.1 

89.4 

79.4 

10.0 

17 

.831 

.8!<3 

.778 

.115 

83.1 

86.9 

80.0 

69 

18 

.830 

.907 

.766 

.141 

81.4 

87.1 

77.0 

10.1 

19 

Smiojf 

20 

.719 

.785 

.660 

.126 

80.0 

66.6 

74.4 

12.2 

21 

.788 

.801 

.696 

.106 

7a4 

84.8 

74  1 

10.7 

22 

.788 

.799 

.684 

.116 

79  6 

84.8 

74.4 

10.4 

23 

.771 

.834 

.723 

.111 

77.7 

83.4 

72.0 

11.4 

24 

.823 

.884 

.772 

.112 

76.9 

80.4 

74.2 

6.2 

U 

.887 

.951 

.838 

.113 

.  77.4 

82.8 

73.0 

9.8 

26 

Swdoff, 

27 

.918 

.982 

.852 

.130 

80.0 

86.0 

74.8 

11.2 

28 

.893 

.972 

.fliSl 

.141 

80  6 

87.0 

74.3 

12  7 

29 

329 

.898 

.760 

.138 

81.3 

87.6 

76.4 

11.1 

30 

.817 

.868 

.763 

.106 

80  4 

88.6 

76.6 

12.0 

31 

.894 

.966 

.812 

.164 

76.7 

79.6 

74.9 

4.7 

The  Mean  height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Mean  dry  and  wet  Bulb 
Thennometers  are  deriyed,  from  the  twenty-four  hourly  observations  made,  during 


ii  JSsteordtogwA  Obieroatioiu, 

Abttraot  cf  iha  Setulft  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Obiertatwu 

taken  at  the  SUrveifor  Oeneraft  Office,  OaletUta, 

tn  the  MOath  of  October,  1856. 

Diilj  McMii,  &o.  of  tbe  Obnmtiont  and  of  th«  HjgromBtrie*)  clemeoti 
depmdenl  Iheraon.     fContimittl.J 


D.t«. 

1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

£ 

1 
i 

g 

1 
1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

s 

a 

u 

a 

s 

B 

T.gr. 

^ 

g 

p 

„ 

Incha. 

T.  jr- 

1 

78.7 

2.2 

77.6 

s.3 

0.928 

10.01 

1.09 

0,90 

2 

79.0 

2.5 

77.7 

3.8 

.931 

.02 

.29 

.89 

3 

79.5 

1.9 

7B.3 

2.9 

.949 

.22 

0-99 

.91 

4 
9 

80.4 
Sunday. 

3.2 

7B.8 

4.8 

.964 

.84 

1.69 

.86 

6 

81.H 

3.3 

flO.l 

6.0 

1.005 

.73 

Si. 

.86 

1 

80.2 

2.6 

78.9 

3.9 

0.967 

.39 

.36 

.88 

8 

78.8 

2.6 

77.5 

3.9 

.925 

9.96 

.31 

.88 

9 

79-8 

3.9 

77.8 

6.9 

.934 

10.01 

2.06 

.83 

ID 

77.1 

1.7 

76.2 

2.6 

.887 

9.60 

0.84 

11 

79.4 

1.9 

78.4 

2.9 

.962 

10.26 

.99 

.91 

12 

S«iirf»jf. 

13 

79.4 

2.1 

78.1 

3,8 

.943 

.14 

1.30 

.89 

U 

79.2 

3.5 

77.4 

5.3 

.922 

9.91 

.81 

.85 

16 

79.2 

3.4 

77.5 

4.1 

.926 

.94 

.74 

.85 

16 

80.1 

4.0 

78.1 

6.0 

.943 

10.10 

2.11 

.83 

17 

79.2 

3.9 

77.2 

5.9 

.916 

9.83 

.03 

.83 

le 

7§J 

6.2 

72.1 

9.3 

.778 

8.S8 

.89 

.74 

19 

20 

74.4 

E.6 

71.6 

8.4 

.766 

.27 

.54 

.77 

21 

74.0 

G.4 

71.3 

8.1 

.758 

.20 

.42 

.77 

29 

73.9 

1.7 

71.0 

a6 

.761 

.10 

.59 

.76 

2S 

71.1 

6.6 

67.8 

9.9 

.677 

7.33 

.77 

.73 

24 

72.8 

4.1 

70.7 

6.2 

.744 

8.08 

1.78 

.82 

25 

74.3 

S.I 

72.7 

4.7 

.792 

.59 

.42 

.86 

9fl 

Smdeg. 

27 

74.7 

S.3 

72.0 

8.0 

.776 

.86 

2.45 

.77 

28 

7*.5 

6.0 

71.6 

9.0 

.763 

.23 

.76 

.75 

29 

76.2 

G.1 

73.6 

7.7   . 

.817 

.79 

.45 

.78 

30 

76  8 

4.1 

74.2 

6.2 

.832 

.98 

1.96 

.82 

SI 

74.4 

2.8 

78.2 

8.S 

.806 

.76 

.05 

.89 

Q  the  HygTOEwtrioid  dnnntts  are  oomputod  b;  tiw  Q 


Meteorological  Observations. 


\\\ 


Abstract  of  the  Besults  of  the  Sowrly  Meteorohgieal  Observations 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  QeneraVs  Office^  Calcutta^ 

in  the  month  of  October^  1856. 

Honrlj  Meant,  &e.  of  the  Obserrations  and  of  the  Hjgrometrical  elementa 

dependent  thereon. 


Range 

of  the  Barometer 

3  S 

Range  of  the  Temperature 

for  each  boar  during 

«S 

for  each  hour  during 

Honr. 

1 

the  month. 

I  Dry 
ermoz 

the  month. 

S:3  • 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

8h 

Max. 

3fin. 

Diff. 

s 

% 

Inches. 

Inehes. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Mid- 

Bight. 

29.797 

29.923 

29.631 

0.292 

79.3 

84.0 

74.9 

9.1 

1 

.783 

.922 

.614 

.808 

79.0 

83.8 

74.9 

8.9 

2 

.776 

.906 

.592 

.314 

78.6 

83.4 

75.0 

8.4 

3 

.764 

.900 

.577 

.323 

78.5 

83.2 

74.5 

8.7 

4 

.768 

.900 

.581 

.319 

78.1 

82.8 

73.6 

9.3 

ft 

.776 

.921 

.589 

.332 

78.0 

82.6 

73.0 

9.6 

6 

.800 

.934 

.610 

.324 

77.7 

82.4 

72.6 

9.8 

7 

.821 

.959 

.632 

.327 

78.3 

83.6 

72.0 

U.6 

8 

.843 

.969 

.667 

.302 

80.0 

86.0 

73.2 

12.8 

9 

.855 

.980 

.671 

.309 

809 

87.2 

73.0 

14.2 

10 

.853 

.982 

.673 

.309 

82.1 

88.6 

73.6 

15.0 

11 

.836 

.949 

.658 

.291 

83.2 

89.0 

76.4 

12.6 

Noon. 

.809 

.924 

.627 

.297 

84.8 

88.6 

75.4 

13.2 

1 

.7B2 

.904 

.609 

.295 

85.1 

89.1 

77.4 

11.7 

2 

.761 

.878 

.590 

.288 

84.7 

89.4 

78.4 

11.0 

.745 

.873 

.590 

.283 

84.8 

90.4 

76.2 

14.2 

.743 

.891 

.585 

.306 

84.0 

90.4 

75.4 

15.0 

.750 

.914 

.603 

•311 

83.2 

89.6 

74.9 

14.7 

.758 

.914 

.614 

.300 

81.8 

86.2 

75.5 

10.7 

.778 

.929 

.633 

.296 

81.0 

857 

75.8 

9.9 

.798 

.955 

•648 

.307 

80.5 

85.3 

75.8 

9.5 

.808 

.965 

.658 

.307 

80.2 

,    85.0 

75.6 

9.4 

10 

.812 

.966 

.6«0 

.306 

79.9 

85.0 

75.2 

9.8 

11 

.808 

.962 

.660 

.302 

79.5 

84.4 

75.4 

9.0 

The] 

tfean  liaig 

ht  of  th 

e  Barometer,  as 

Likeirise 

the  Me 

an  dry  and  wet  Bulb 

Thermo 

meters  an 

B  deriTe^ 

1  firom  tl 

le  Obsei 

rrations 

made  a 

t  the  sere: 

ral   hours 

during  the  month. 


Meieorohffioal  Ohservationt, 


Solar  radiation,  Weather,  &c. 


i 


II 


1 

I 


5 
6 


7 
8 


9 

10 

U 


144.6 


9 


Preyailing  direction 
of  the  Wind, 


XncheB, 
0.39 
2.13 

0,56 


140.0 


141.0 


13  ^^ 

14  141.0 

15  136.0 

16  148.0 


133.0 
148.0 


17 

1 

iO     148.5 

Sl|    131.2 
132.0 

128.0 

182.8 


22 

98 
24 
25 

26 
27 

28 


140.2 
148.6 


^    134.0 


81 


0.16 

3.00 
0.16 


1.84 
0.52 


0.10 


143.0      0.10 


0.18 


Sf  JCi.  Cb  £, 

S.  &  S.  £}. 
S.  B,  k  S, 

S, 

W.  &  S«  Bf 

N.E. 


£.  &  N.  &  N.  E. 
N.  B. 

E.  &  S.  B.  (boUi 
blowing  high.) 


Qeneral  Aspect  of  the  Sky, 


0.68 

0.49 

S.  &  B,  &  S.  E. 

•  • 

S-  &  S.  W. 

•• 

Variable. 

•  • 

Variable, 

•• 

N.W.AN,&S,W, 

•• 

N,W. 

N.W, 

N.W, 
N.W. 

N.W.&W. 
N.W. 

S. 


N,W, 
N.W. 
N.  &f  S. 
N.  &  S.  E. 

N.  E.  &  S. 


[o'clock. 
dondj^alBo  oocasionally  raining  after  12 
doiidy,  alflo  raining  in  the  morning  & 

at  5  p.  ic. 
doudless  till  4  A^  H.,  cloudy  till  9  p.  IC, 

cloudless  afterwards.    Also  raining  at 

9  a.  m, 
Cloudless  till  6  A.  ic.  scattered  ^i  till 

6  p.  X.  cloudless  afterwards. 

Cloudless  till  4  A.  ic.  scatd.  ^i  till  6  P.  ic, 
cloudless  afterwards.  Also  slight  rain 
at  10  A.  X,  &  6  P.  u. 

Cloudless  till  4  A.  ic,  cloudy  afterwards, 
also  heayy  rain  from  2  P.  M.  to  3  p.  ic. 

Cloudless  till  4  A.  M,  scatd.  v-i  &  ^i 
till  Noon,  cloudy  afterwards,  also  slight 
rain  between  2  &  4  p.  H. 

Scattered  clouds  of  yarious  kinds. 

Cloudy  with  incessant  rain  from  7  A.  u. 
till  midnight. 

Cloudy,  al^  constantly  drizzling  be- 
tween midnight  &  10  A.  X. 

Cloudy,  also  raining  heavily  at  midnight. 
Scatd,  clouds  of  yarious  kinds,  [ws^. 
Cloudless  till  6  A.  X.  scatd.  clouds  aft»r- 
Cloudless  tUl  7  A.  X.  scatd.  clouds  till 

5  p.  X.  cloudless  afterwards. 
Scatd.  \-i  &  ^i  till  9  A.  x.  cloudy  till  4 
Cloudless,     [p.  X.  cloudless  afterwards. 


Cloudless  till  5  A.  X.  scatd.  M  &  N-i  till 
8  p.  X.  doudlees  afterwards,    [wards. 
Scatd.  M  &  V— i  till  7  p.  x.,  cloudless  after- 
Cloudless  till  4  A.  X.  scatd.  v— i  till  6  p.  x. 
cloudless  afterwards.  [wards, 

Cloudless  tiU  4  A.  X.  scatd.  clouds  after- 
Cloudy. 

Scatd.  clouds  and  occasionally  drizzling 
before  sunrise. 

Cloudless  tin  10  A.  x.  scatd.  N^i  &  M 

&  Ai  till  4  P.  X.  cloudless  afterwards, 
Cloudless  till  8  A.  x.  scatd.  >— i  &  '^i  till 

8  P.  X.  cloudless  afterwards. 
Cloudless  till  3  A.  x.  scatd.  ^-i  &  <^i  tiU 

6  P.  X.  cloudless  afterwards, 
Scatd.  clouds  of  various  kinds  till  3  P.  X. 

cloudy  with  Uttle  rain  till  7  P.  X. 

doudless  afterwards. 
Cloudless  till  3  A.  X.  doudy  afterwards 

with  little  rain  between  2  and  5  p.  x. 


M  (^rri,  n— i  eirro  strati,  ^i  cumuli,  ^i  cumulo  strati,  V\-i  nimbi,  — i  strati, 
W  tnxfo  ecunuli. 


VI 


Meteorological  Ohiervatiotu. 


Abstract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVs  Offiee^  Calcutta^ 

in  the  month  of  October ^  1856. 


Monthly  Bxsults. 

Mean  height  of  the  Barometer  for  the  month. 
Max.  height  of  the  Barometer,  occurred  at  10  ▲.  H.  on  the  27th, 
Min.  height  of  the  Barometer,  occurred  at  3  a.  m.  on  the  11th, 
Extreme  Range  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month. 


Inchei. 

29.798 

29.982 

29^77 

0.405 


Mean  Diy  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month, 
M9X.  Temperature,  occurred  at  3  &  4  P.  ]£.  on  the  6th, 
Min.  Temperature,  occurred  at  7  ▲.  x.  on  the  23rd, 
Extreme  Bange  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month. 


o 

81.0 
90.4 
720 

ia4 


'^m^  I 


Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month. 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer, 

Computed  Mean  Dew  Point  for  the  month. 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  abore  computed  Mean  Dew  Point, 

Mean  Elastic  force  of  vapour  for  the  month,    ... 


77.2 

8.8 

75.8 

6.7 

Inches. 

0.868 


Troy  grains. 
Mean  weight  of  vapour  for  the  month,  ...  ...  ...         9JS9 

Additional  weight  of  vapour  required  for  complete  saturation,  ...         1.85 

Mean  degree  of  Humidity  for  the  montb,  complete  saturation  being  unity,        0.83 


Bained  15  days.    Max.  faU  of  rain  during  24  hours. 
Total  amount  of  rain  during  the  month, 
Prevailing  direction  of  the  Wind  N.  W.  k  S. 


Tnchei. 
2.18 
9.21 


Ibteorelogical  OUervaHont. 


ttlraet  i>f  the  Senllt  <if  th«  Hourly  Meteorological  Obtenationt 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  Qeneral't  Office,  Calcutta, 
m  the  month  of  October,  1856. 


Ui  ibowiDi  the  Dnmber  of  daji  on  whicb  it  i  gl*fiD  hoiir  any  pirtleoUr  wind' 
bkw,  togither  with  ths  nambet  of  dtjt  on  which  at  tho  umo  hour, 
whan  KBj  puticnitf  wind  wu  blowing  It  rained. 
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Tiii  Meteorological  Obiervatiotu. 

Abitraet  of  the  Be$wU»  of  the  Hourly  Mtteorohgieai  Obterwtion» 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  QeneraPt  Office,  Calcutta, 

for  the  month  of  November,  1856. 

I^tituda  22°  3i'  1"  Norlb.   LoDgitDda  B8*  20'  34"  But. 

faet. 
Height  of  the  Ciitern  or  ths  Stuidard  BBnimcter  ■bo*e  tha  Sea  lerel,  tS.ll 

Dailjr  MeuM,  iScc.  of  the  ObMrraliani  and  at  tha  HTgrometriosl  eleDenti 
dependent  thereon. 


The  Mean  height  of  the  BaroBeter,  w  likewise  the  Mean  dry  and  wet  Bull) 
Thennometwn  are  d^Ted,  from  the  Twenty-four  hourly  obaerratioiu  made,  during 


Meteorological  Observaiions. 


IX 


Abstrad  of  the  Sesults  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraVs  Office^  Calcutta^ 

for  the  month  of  November,  1866. 

Daily  Means,  &c.  of  the  Obaenrations  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


Dste. 

Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermo- 
meter, 

• 
> 

o 

•s 

."3 

OQ 

o 

.pa 

o 

Q 
•a 
S 

0 
A. 

a 

o 

Dry     Bulb    above    Dew 
Point. 

Mean    Elastic    force    ot 
Vapour. 

Mean   Weight  of  Vapour 
in  a  cubic  foot  of  Air. 

Additional  Weight  of  Va. 
pour  required   for  com- 
plete saturation. 

Mean  degree  of  Humidity 
complete  saturation  be- 
ing unity. 

0 

0 

o 

0 

Inches. 

T.  gr. 

T.  gr. 

I 

75.1 

5.0 

72.6 

75 

0.790 

8.52 

2.32 

0.79 

3 
3 

SwnAay, 
75.8 

4.8 

73.4 

7.2 

.811 

.75 

.26 

80 

4 

76.1 

4.9 

73.6 

7.4 

.817 

.80 

.34 

.79 

6 

76.4 

4.5 

74.1 

6.8 

.830 

.94 

.16 

.81 

6 

76.0 

4.9 

73.5 

7.4 

.814 

.78 

.32 

.79 

7 

75.2 

5.3 

725 

8.0 

.787 

.49 

.49 

.77 

8 

73.3 

6.3 

70.1 

9.5 

.729 

7,87 

.82 

.74 

9 
10 

Sknday, 
69.1 

7.6 

65.3 

11.4 

.623 

6.78 

3.02 

.69 

11 

67.4 

7.6 

63.6 

11.4 

.590 

.43 

2.88 

.69 

12 

68.1 

6.8 

64.7 

10.2 

.611 

.66 

.62 

.72 

13 

67.3 

7.0 

63.8 

10.5 

.593 

.46 

.66 

.71 

14 

66  5 

6.7 

63.1 

101 

.580 

.34 

.48 

.72 

15 

67.5 

66 

64.2 

9.9 

.601 

.56 

.51 

.72 

16 
17 

Sunday. 
69.0 

60 

66.0 

9.0 

.638 

.95 

.36 

.76 

18 

68.9 

6.2 

65.8 

9.3 

.634 

.91 

.43 

.74 

19 

69.5 

4.9 

67.0 

7.4 

.659 

7.20 

1.95 

.79 

20 

69.0 

49 

66.5 

7.4 

.648 

.09 

.92 

.79 

21 

68.0 

56 

65.2 

8.4 

.621 

6.80 

2.13 

.76 

22 

67.4 

4.4 

65.2 

6.6 

.621 

.81 

1.64 

.81 

23 

24 

Sundaf. 
69.2 

1.8 

68.3 

2.7 

.688 

7.55 

0.70 

.92 

25 

70.6 

2.6 

69.3 

3.9 

.711 

.77 

1.05       .88 

26 

67.6 

4.2 

65.5 

6.3 

.628 

6.90 

.55        .82 

27 

63.8 

6.2 

60.7 

9,3 

.536 

5.89 

2.11        .74 

28 

63.1 

5.7 

60.2 

8.f> 

.527 

.80 

1.91       .75 

29 

64.0 

5.5 

612 

8.3 

.544 

6.00 

.88 

.76 

30    UvNiZay. 

1 

All  the  Hygrometrical  elementi  are  oompizted  by  the  Qreenirich  constants. 
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Abstract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observationi 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraTs  Office^  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  of  November,  1856. 


Hourlj  Meant,  &e.  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Hjgrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


H^H 

Hoar. 

Height  of 
Barometer 
2«Fabt. 

Range  of  the  Barometer  for 
each  hoar  daring  the 
month. 

Drj  Bulb 
rmometer. 

Range  of  the  Temperi- 
tare  for  each  hoar 
daring  the 
month. 

1 

^ 

8:5  tS 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

hfl^^^^l 

S 

% 

, 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

o 

0 

0 

i>^^^^H                              night. 

29.968 

30.028 

29.906 

0.122 

72.3 

78.7 

65.2 

13.5 

^^^m 

.962 

.020 

.897 

.128 

71.7 

78.4 

64.4 

14.0 

■^H 

.953 

.012 

.893 

.119 

71.3 

77.8 

63.7 

14.1 

S^^H 

.948 

.002 

.886 

.116 

71.0 

77.6 

63.4 

14.2 

kH^H^ 

.947 

.004 

.888 

.116 

70.2 

77.0 

62.7 

14.3 

b^^H 

.960 

.013 

.907 

.106 

69.9 

77.0 

62.2 

14.8 

rfl^H 

.981 

.048 

.927 

.121 

69.6 

76.7 

61.9 

14.8 

v^^m 

30.004 

.060 

.957 

.103 

70.1 

77.2 

62.2 

15.0 

^fl^H 

.029 

.088 

.976 

.113 

72.8 

80.1 

66.0 

15.1 

I^HH 

.048 

.106 

.982 

.123 

76.5 

82.0 

69.2 

12.8 

^^^B 

.038 

.082 

.977 

.105 

77.1 

83.0 

70.6 

12.4 

I^^H 

.015 

.068 

.946 

.123 

79.1 

86.1 

73.2 

12.9 

J^H^^H 

Noon. 

29.984 

.040 

.912 

.128 

80.8 

86.8 

73.4 

13.4 

1 

.962 

.Oil 

.884 

.127 

81.6 

87.4 

73.8 

1.1.6 

'"^^^^^^^B 

2 

.932 

29.994 

.854 

.140 

82.2 

87.3 

74.2 

13.1 

■^^m 

.921 

.975 

.841 

.134 

81.7 

87.3 

73.4 

13.9 

^^H 

.919 

,970 

.845 

.125 

80.1 

85.8 

73.2 

12.6 

^^H 

.925 

.976 

.853 

.123 

79.0 

85.6 

72.9 

12.7 

^^H 

.934 

.985 

.861 

.124 

77.2 

83.6 

71.2 

12.4 

'^H 

.951 

30.007 

.887 

.120 

76.9 

82.0 

69.6 

12.4 

^^H 

.966 

.024 

.900 

.124 

75.0 

81.2 

6a2 

13.0 

I^^H 

.976 

.039 

.910 

.129 

74.1 

80.4 

67.6 

12.8 

I^^H 

.982 

.034 

.905 

.129 

73.1 

79.8 

66.8 

13.0 

11 

.973 

.034 

.898 

.136 

72.7 

79.4 

66.0 

13.4 

The  Mean  height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Mean  dry  and  wet  Bulb 
Thermometers  are  derived  from  the  Observations  made  at  the  several  boors 
during  the  month. 
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AUtraet  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Ohservatione 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  QeneraVs  Office,  Calcutta, 

in  the  month  of  November,  1856. 

Hoorlj  Means,  &c.  of  the  Obtenratioiu  and  of  the  Hjgrometrieal  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


■ 

O 

• 

% 
» 

S 

*•! 

o-g  i 

d£  ^ 

Hosr. 

H 

1 

I 

1 
•s 

& 
II 

•SI" 

If 

e  o 

CQ 

1 

0 

a. 

a 

ja 
CQ.S 

o 
5reu 

8  o 

ego 

S  6  8    • 

s 

Q 

w 

u 

Q 

:s 

S 

-< 

s 

o 

0 

0 

0 

Inches. 

T.  gr. 

T.  gr. 

Mid- 

69.2 

3.1 

67.6 

4.7 

0.672 

7.37 

1.21 

0.86 

aight. 

1 

68.7 

3.0 

67.2 

4.5 

.664 

.28 

.15 

.86 

2 

68.5 

2.8 

67.1 

4.2 

.661 

.26 

.07 

.87 

3 

68.1 

2.9 

66.6 

4.4 

.651 

.15 

.10 

.87 

4 

67.6 

2.6 

66.3 

3.9 

.644 

.09 

0.96 

.88 

6 

67.4 

2.5 

66.1 

3.8 

.640 

.04 

.94 

.88 

6 

67.3 

2.3 

66.1 

3.5 

.640 

.04 

.86 

.89 

7 

67.6 

2.5 

66.3 

3.8 

.644 

.09 

.94 

.88 

8 

68.7 

4.1 

66.6 

6.2 

.651 

.12 

1.59 

.82 

9 

69.8 

5.7 

66.9 

8.6 

.657 

.15 

2.81 

.76 

10 

7ai 

7.0 

66.6 

10.5 

.651 

.05 

.87 

.71 

U 

70.9 

8.2 

66.8 

12.3 

.655 

.09 

8.44 

.67 

NOOB. 

71.2 

9.6 

66.4 

14.4 

.646 

6.97 

4.10 

.63 

1 

71.5 

10.1 

66.4 

15.2 

.646 

.95 

.39 

.61 

2 

72.0 

10.2 

66.9 

15.3 

.657 

7.06 

.48 

,61 

3 

71.4 

10.8 

66.2 

15.5 

.642 

6.89 

.48 

.61 

4 

70.8 

9.3 

66.1 

14.0 

.640 

.90 

3.94 

.64 

5 

71.0 

8.0 

67.0 

12.0 

.659 

7.12 

.38 

.68 

6 

71.8 

5.9 

68.3 

8.9 

.688 

.46 

2.49 

.75 

7 

70.9 

5.0 

68.4 

7.5 

.690 

.50 

.07 

.78 

8 

70.7 

4.8 

68.5 

6.5 

.692 

.54 

1.77 

.81 

9 

70.2 

3.9 

68.2 

5.9 

.686 

.49 

.58 

.83 

10 

69.5 

3.6 

67.7 

5.4 

.674 

.39 

.40 

.84 

11 

-69.3 

3.4 

67.6 

5.1 

.672 

.37 

.31 

.85 

All  the  Hygrometrical  elements  are  computed  by  the  Greenwich  constants. 
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Meteorological  Observations. 


Abstract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observationt 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraVs  Office^  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  of  November^  1856. 

SoUr  Badiation,  Weather,  &c. 


I 


2 
8 

4 
6 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
141 
15 

16 
17 

18 

19 


20 

21 

22 

23 
24 
25 

26 


27 
28 

29 

80 


o 
144.4 

Sfunday, 
141.0 
145.8 
186.7 

139.0 

141.5 

142.0 

Sunday. 
144.0 
138.2 
141.0 
140.6 
139.7 
139.0 

Sunday. 
140.4 
136.0 

138.0 


to 


Inches. 


189.2 

•  • 

Sunday. 

•  • 

128.0 


180.6 
135.0 
182.0 

Sunday. 


pNTailing  direction 
of  the  Wind. 


S. 

W.  AS. 
S.  W.  &  W. 
S.  W.  A  W. 

N. 

N.  &  N.  W. 

N.&W. 


N.  W.  &  W.  &  N. 

N.W. 

N.  W.  &  W. 

N.W. 

N.  W.  &  W.  &  8. 

N.W. 


N.W. 

N.W. 

N.  W.  &  S.  W. 


N. 

N.  &  N.  B. 

N.B. 


N.  B.  &  N. 
N.  W.  &  N. 

N.W. 


N.  W.  &  W. 
W.  &  N.  W. 
N.&W. 


General  Aspect  of  the  Skj. 


Scattered  clouds  till  6  P.  x.  doodlai 
afterwards. 

Cloudless. 

Cloudless  nearly  the  whole  day. 

Cloudless  till  0  A.  M.  scattered  ^-i  and 

'^i  till  6  P.  M.  cloudless  afterwards. 
Cloudless  till  9  A.  H.  scattered  '^i  till  5 

p.  M.  cloudless  afterwards. 
Cloudless  till  9  ▲.  M.  scattered  ^i  till  5 

p.  X.  cloudless  afterwards. 
Cloudless  till  9  A.  M.  scattered  ^i  till  5 

P.  ]£.  cloudless  afterward!. 

Cloudless. 
Cloudless. 
Cloudless. 
Cloudless. 
Cloudless. 
Cloudless. 


Clouds  of  yariouB  kinds. 

aoudless  till  11  a.  m.  scattered  ^i  tiU4 

p.  M.  cloudless  afterwards. 
Cloudless  tUl  8  a.  m.  scattered  M  &  ^-i 

till  2  P.  M.  cloudy  till  6  P.  IL  dood* 

less  afterwards. 
Cloudless  till  6  A.  M.  doudy  till  7  P.  x. 

cloudless  afterwards. 
Cloudless  till  6  A.  M.  scattered  douds 

of  all  kinds  afterwards.  [all/. 

Cloudy  and  slightly  driiuding  occasion* 


Cloudy. 

Cloudy  till  8  P.  u.  doudless  afterwards. 

Cloudless  till  3  A.  H.  doudy  till  6  a.  K 
doudless  till  10  a.  H.  scattered  <^itill 
5  P.  X*  doudless  afterwards.* 

Cloudless^ 

Cloudless. 

Cloudless. 


M  Cirri,  v-i  Cirro  strati,  '^i  Cumuli,  '^i  Cumulo  strati,  V\-i  Nimbi,  — ^i  Btrst^ 
V\  i  Cirro  cumuli. 
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Jisiraei  of  the  BesuUs  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraiPs  Office^  Calcutta, 

in  the  month  of  UTovember,  1856. 


Monthly  Bssults. 

Mean  height  of  the  Barometer  for  the  month,  •  • 

Max.  height  of  the  Barometer  ooonzred  at  9  A.  M.  on  the  18th, 
Min.  height  of  Uie  Barometer  ooonrsed  at  8  p.  m.  on  the  6th, 
Extreme  range  of  the  Barometer  during  tho  month. 


Inches. 

29.969 

80.105 

29.841 

0.264 


Hean  Diy  Bnlh  Thermometer  for  the  moi^h. 
Max.  Temperatoie  oocurred  at  1  P.  X.  on  the  let, 
Min.  Temperatnre  occmred  at  6  ▲.  x.  on  the  28th, 
Extreme  range  of  the  Temperatnre  during  the  mouth, 


o 

75.2 

87.4 

61.9 

25.5 


Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month,  . .  . . 

Mean  Diy  Bnib  Thermometer  above  mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer,  •  • 
Computed  Mean  Dew-point  for  the  month,   ••    *  ••  •• 

Mean  Diy  Bulb  Thermometer  above  computed  mean  Pew-point, 

Mean  Elastic  force  of  Yapour  for  the  month,  . .  . . 


o 

69.7 

5.5 

66.9 

8.3 

Inchea. 

0.657 


Mean  Weight  of  Vapour  for  the  month. 

Additional  Weight  of  Vapour  required  for  complete  saturation, 

Mean  degree  of  humidity  for  the  month,  complete  saturation  being  unity. 


Troy  grains. 
7.16 
2.21' 
0.76 


Inchea. 
subtly  Driszling  2  days,  Max.  foil  of  rain  during  24  hours,  • .  NiL 

Totalamount  of  min  during  the  month,        ••  ..  ..  NiL 

FkeraOing  direction  of  the  Wind,  ..  ..  ..N.W.&N. 

From  Saturday  the  22nd  to  Tuesday  the  25th,  it  was  doudy  day  and  night : 
the  sun  being  scarcely  once  visible,  also  it  was  drizxling  occasionally  which  rain 
was  so  small  that  it  was  not  indicated  by  the  Pluviometer.  The  readings  of  the 
Barometer  were  very  steady  during  the  four  cloudy  days  in  question. 


Meteorological  Obiereationt. 


Abttraet  of  the  Betultt  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Ohtervatum 

taken  at  the  Svroeyor  OeneraVt  Qffiee,  Oalevtta, 

in  the  month  of  Novemher,  1856. 

MosTHLY  Results. 


Table  ihowing  the  nnnber  of  day*  on  which  at  ■  |i*eD  boor  vay  particDlar  oiod 

ble<T)  togather  with  the  Dumbar  of  dij(  an  whidi  at  tba  nma  hour  when 

anj  pirticnUr  wind  «a«  blowlnf  tt  rained. 


Hoar. 

N 

g 

1 

a 

1 

1 

Midnight 
10 

" 

Noon. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

b 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 

7 
6 
7 

7 
7 
7 
S 

7 
8 
8 

e 
( 

e 

6 

I 

4 

* 

3 
3 
3 
1 
3 

1 

i 

1 
1 

2 
2 

a 

2 
3 

s 

4 
4 

4 
3 
3 
2 

4 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

4 

S 
2 
2 
2 

3 
3 

3 

4 

9 
» 

8 
8 
9 

i 
1 
I 

2 
2 
2 
8 

Meteorological  Observations, 
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Abstract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVs  Office,  Calcutta, 

in  the  month  of  December,  1856. 

Utitade  2ap  33'  1"  North.   Loogitade  SS**  20'  24"  Eatt. 

feet 
Height  of  the  Cistern  of  the  Standard  Barometer  above  the  Sea  level,  18.11 

Daily  Means,  Bm  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Hygrometrieal  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


Range  ( 

9f  the  Barometer 

Range  of  the  Tempera- 

^11 

S  KM  e 

during  the  day. 

DryS 
irmome 

ture  daring  the  day. 

1 

e  2 

5  «S  « 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

u 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

& 

S 

s 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

o 

o 

1 

29.983 

30.051 

29.931 

0.120 

71.8 

80.2 

65.8 

14.4 

2 

.9»0 

.045 

.928 

.117 

71.9 

79.9 

66.5 

13.4 

3 

.991 

.058 

.937 

.116 

71.6 

79.0 

66.2 

12.8 

4 

30.019 

.086 

.967 

.119 

71.4 

80.2 

65.0 

15.2 

5 

.032 

.095 

.974 

.121 

71.9 

80.8 

65.3 

15.5 

6 

.039 

.109 

.975 

.134 

71.3 

79.9 

64.6 

15.8 

7 

Swtday, 

• 

8 

.053 

.118 

.993 

.120 

69.9 

79.0 

62.4 

16.6 

9 

.067 

.189 

30.016 

.123 

69.7 

77.0 

64.0 

13.0 

10 

.071 

.141 

.016 

.125 

69.8 

75.2 

66.1 

9.1 

.11 

.050 

.125 

29.988 

.187 

69.1 

78.9 

62.0 

16.9 

12 

.052 

.121 

.987 

.184 

69.2 

78.3 

62.7 

15.6 

13 

.070 

.151 

80.028 

.123 

68.0 

78.4 

60.7 

17.7 

U 

Sunday, 

15 

.015 

.100 

29.948 

•152 

67.5 

77.5 

59.8 

17.7 

16 

29.987 

.054 

.922 

.132 

67.8 

77.6 

60.6 

17.0 

17 

.998 

.078 

.942 

.186 

67.5 

77.5 

60.0 

17.5 

18 

.985 

.068 

.937 

,131 

65.0 

75.3 

57.0 

18.3 

19 

30.001 

.070 

.958 

.117 

65.2 

76.0 

56.9 

19.1 

20 

.038 

.125 

.990 

.135 

64.6 

75.4 

56.4 

19.0 

21 

Sunday, 

22 

.083 

.172 

80.035 

.137 

65.5 

75.0 

59.4 

15.6 

28 

.075 

.146 

29.999 

.147 

64.8 

75.6 

55.8 

19.8 

24 

.029 

.102 

.957 

.145 

66.6 

76.2 

57.2 

19.0 

25 

Xmas. 

26 

.041 

.103 

.992 

.111 

69.6 

80.6 

61.6 

19.0 

27 

.069 

.151 

80.007 

.144 

70.1 

80.6 

62.2 

18.4 

28 

Sunday, 

• 

29 

29.966 

.059 

.9i6r 

.148 

67.0 

77.2 

58.8 

18.4 

30 

.«lo4 

.061 

.927 

.134 

68.0 

77.4 

60.0 

17.4 

31 

.973 

.046 

.906 

.189 

67.4 

76.6 

60.1 

16.5 

The  Mean  height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Mean  dry  and  wet  Bulb 
Thennofnieters  are  derived  from  the  twenty-four  hourly  Observations  made  during 
the  day. 


MeUorolopcal  Oitercation*. 


Ahttraet  of  the  Betvlti  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Obtervaiioiu 

takm  at  the  Sttrwyor  QeneraVt  Office,  Calcutta, 

in  the  month  of  December,  1856. 

Dxil;  Mum,  &«.  of  tlie  Otwcrtatian*  and  of  Ehe  HjrKTomeUicU  elcmoiti 
defMndent  theraon. 


Dito. 

1 
1 

1 
1 

I 

1 
1 

1 

^1 
II 

i 
1     - 

>i{ 

si 

^ 

1 

1. 

^i 

»•  =  . 

1     1 

•A 

|i 

a 

il 

^i 

||2 

tt 

o 

o 

„ 

o 

iDchn. 

T.  gr. 

T.  gr. 

670 

4.8 

646 

7.3 

0.609 

6.69 

1.76 

0.79 

3 

66.9 

5.0 

64.4 

7.5 

605 

.63 

.85 

.78 

3 

66.7 

4.9 

642 

7.4 

.601 

.60 

.80 

.79 

4 

66.9 

6.6 

631 

8.8 

.680 

.37 

.98 

-IS 

i 

658 

6.1 

62.7 

9.2 

.672 

.27 

8  21 

.74 

6 

7 

66.S 

6.0 

62.3 

9.0 

.665 

.20 

.13 

.74 

S 

63.1 

63 

69.7 

10.3 

.618 

6.70 

.88 

.71 

9 

61.3 

6.4 

61.6 

8.1 

.662 

6.07 

1.8S 

.77 

10 

64.3 

5.6 

61.5 

B.3 

.650 

.06 

.89 

.78 

11 

63.3 

6.8 

60.4 

8.7 

.530 

6.84 

.94 

.75 

13 

62.9 

63 

59.7 

9.6 

.618 

.70 

3.11 

.73 

13 

61.6 

6.6 

57.6 

10.4 

.483 

.33 

.20 

.71 

U 

atmdof. 

IS 

61.9 

5.6 

68.6 

9.0 

.49S 

.60 

1.92 

.74 

16 

62.3 

66 

59.0 

8.B 

.506 

.59 

.89 

.75 

17 

61.9 

66 

68.5 

9.0 

.498 

.60 

.92 

.74 

IB 

69.0 

6.0 

66.4 

9.6 

.449 

4.98 

.89 

.73 

19 

66.9 

6.3 

5S.I 

lai 

.444 

.94 

.97 

.72 

30 

68.6 

6.1 

54.8 

fl.fl' 

.440 

.88 

.90 

.72 

» 

»«|AV. 

23 

68.7 

68 

54.6 

10.9 

.437 

.85 

3.13 

.70 

33 

68.3 

6.6 

54.4 

10.4 

.484 

33 

.01 

.71 

34 

60.6 

6.0 

67.0 

9.6 

.473 

9.23 

1.98 

.73 

35 

Xnu. 

86 

633 

6.3 

60.1 

9.6 

.63S 

.77 

2.13 

.73 

37 

634 

6.7 

60.0 

10.1 

.623 

..7S 

.28 

.72 

2B 

IhrnAv- 

29 

63.3 

4.B 

69.8 

7.7 

.611 

.66 

1.65 

.n 

.fO 

63.4 

4.6 

60.6 

7.4 

.634 

.90 

.63 

.78 

SI 

62.8 

46 

6n.O 

7.4 

.623 

.70 

.60 

.78 

All  the  Hjgrometrical  elementB  are  computed  by  the  Qivenwidi  o< 
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jOttraet  of  the  JRe^uUs  of  th&  Hourly  Meteorohgieal  Qbservatians 

takm^  ai  the  Surveyor  General^  Qffiee,  Oalcutta^ 

in  the  month  oj  Deoember^  1856. 

Hourly  Means,  &e.  of  the  ObserTationi  and  of  the  Hygrometrici^  element^ 

dependent  thereon. 


^-3 

Range  of  the  Barometer  for 

a 

Range 

of  the  Temper- 

^£ 

eaeh  hoar  daring 

^ 

atare  for  each  hour 

OS 

the  month. 

a 

during  the  month. 

Hovr. 

<S 

1" 

ml 

a  a 

Max. 

Min, 

Diff, 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

8S 

8  a 

s 

s 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches, 

Inches. 

o 

0 

0 

• 

o 

Mid. 
night. 

1 80.026 

30.107 

29.953 

0.164 

65.1 

69.4 

59.8 

9.6 

1 

.024 

.100 

.954 

.146 

64.4 

69.0 

59.1 

9.9 

2 

.015 

.080 

.955 

.125 

63.7 

68.7 

58.6 

lO.I 

3 

.007 

.067 

.952 

.116 

63.2 

68.4 

58.2 

10.2 

4 

.005 

.063 

.954 

,109 

62.8 

68.1 

57.5 

10.6 

5 

.011 

.071 

«959 

.112 

62.2 

67.5 

56.8 

10.7 

6 

.031 

.087 

.969 

ai8 

61.7 

66.9 

56.4 

10.5 

7 

.053 

.108 

30.000 

.108 

61.5 

66.6 

55.8 

10.8 

8 

•OSl 

.139 

.032 

.107 

63.6 

68.5 

56.8 

11.7 

9 

.097 

.165 

.046 

.120 

67.1 

72.8 

ai.o 

11.8 

10 

.096 

.172 

.039 

.133 

70.0 

75.2 

64.4 

10.8 

11 

.077 

.148 

.019 

.124 

72.6 

77.0 

6».4 

8,6 

Noon. 

.043 

.116 

29.978 

.137 

74.9 

79.1 

71.8 

7.3 

1 

.008 

.073 

.954 

.119 

76.7 

80.4 

73.6 

6.a 

2 

29.986 

.047 

.930 

.117 

77.8 

80.7 

75.0 

5.7 

3 

.972 

.089 

.910 

.129 

77.6 

80.8 

74.8 

6.0 

4 

.971 

.040 

.906 

.134 

75.6 

78.2 

72.8 

6.4 

6 

.979 

.088 

.920 

.118 

74.0 

77.6 

71.4 

6.2 

6 

.989 

.038 

.920 

.118 

71.6 

74.8 

68.4 

6.4 

7 

30.006 

.068 

.941 

,127 

69.9 

73  1 

66.0 

71 

8 

.020 

.086 

.950 

.136 

68.6 

71.8 

64.3 

7.5^ 

9 

.081 

.098 

.958 

.140 

675 

71.4 

62.0 

9-4 

10 

.088 

.107 

.959 

.148 

66.6 

70.2 

61.2 

9.a 

11 

.033 

.110 

.951 

.159 

• 

65.8 

69.8 

6.0,4 

9^4 

Tlie  Mean  height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Mefm  dry  and  wet  bulb 
ThermometerB  are  derired  finom  the  Obserrations  made  at  the  leTeral  hours 
doling  the  day. 
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AUtraei  of  the  Betults  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Obeervations 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVe  Qffieey  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  December ylS5Q. 

Solar  Badiation,  Weather,  &o. 


i 


1^ 


t 


I 

2 
8 

4 

6 
6 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 

14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 


o 
135.0 

130.5 

182.0 

14D.0 

186.0 

133.4 

138.4 


186.5 
182.0 
133.2 

1340 
130.2 
135.0 
181.6 
182.0 
133.0 

Qimday. 
181.0 
126.5 
129.8 
Xmaa. 
134.8 
135.6 


llnoheB. 


28,  Smidajf. 
29|    135.0 

80  132.0 

81  181.0 


Preyailing  direction 
of  the  Wind. 


N.  W.  ft  I^. 
N.  W.  ft  N. 
S.  W.  ft  N.  W. 

N.W.  ftN.  ftfl.  W. 
N.  W.  ft  N. 

N.W.&N. 


N.  W.  ft  N. 

N. 

N.  W.  ft  N. 

N.  W.  ft  W. 

N. 
N. 


N. 

N.W. 

N.  W.ftN.&N.B. 

N.  ft  N.  W. 

N.  W.  ft  N. 

N.  W.  ft  N. 


N.  ft  N.  W. 

N.W. 

N.  ft  N.  W. 

N.W. 

N.  W.  ft  N. 


Variable. 
Gahn  ft  N.  W. 

Gafan&W. 


Qeneral  Aspect  of  the  Skj. 


Cfoudless  till  10  A.  x.  scattered  ''i  till 

5  p.  M.  cloudless  afterwards. 
Cloudless  till  11  a.  m.  scattered  '^i  till 

6  p.  M.  cloudless  afterwards. 
Cloudless  till  10  A.  M.  scattered  ^i  ft  >— i 

till  6  P.  M.  doudlees  ft  foggy  afterwards. 
Cloudless  till  11  A.  M.  scattered  ^— i  ft  ^i 

till  9  P.  ic.  cloudless  afterwards. 
Cloudless  till  11  a.  ic  scattered  ^i  ft  N-i 

till  6  p.  X.  cloudless  afterwards. 
Cloudless  till  11  A.  M.  scattered  ^i  tiU 

8  p.  M.  doudless  afterwards. 

Cloudless  till  1  p.  ic.  scattered  clouds 

Cloudy.  [afterwards. 

Oloudy. 

Scattered  ^— L  [wards. 

Scattered  W  till  8  A.  x.  cloudless  aft«^ 

doudless. 

[7  p.  M.  cloudless  aftenrards. 
Cloudless  tQl  8  p.  m.  scattered  >-i  till 
Cloudless. 

Cloudless,  also  foggy  before  sunrisei 
Cloudless. 
Cloudless, 
doudless. 

[8  A.  ic.  cloudless  afterwards. 
Cloudless  till  2  A.  M.  scattered  >^i  till 
Cloudless. 
Cloudless. 

Clondless. 
Cloudless. 


doudless. 

doudless  till  11  a.  m.  scattered  >-i  till 

4  P.  M.  cloudless  afterwards, 
doudless  till  6  A.  M.  scattered  M  ft  N-i 

till  8  p.  M.  doudless  afterwards. 


M  drri,  >— i  drro  strati,  ^i  Cumuli,  M  Cumulo  strati,  Vv.i  Nimbi,  — ^i  Stra 
^i  Giro  oomulL 
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Metearologieal  Observattom. 


Abstract  of  the  Beiults  of  the  Hourly  Meteorologieal  Ohtervatiom 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  QeneraVe  Office,  Calcutta^ 

in  the  month  of  December,  1856. 


MOKTHLT   BlBULTB. 

Mean  height  of  the  Barometer  for  the  month. 
Max.  height  of  the  Barometer  oocui^^  at  10  A.  x^  on  the  22nd, 
Min.  height  of  the  Barometer  occoned  at  4  F.  x.  on  the  Slat, 
Extreme  range  of  the  Barometer  during  the^month, 


InehM. 

80.025 

80.172 

29.906 

0.266 


Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month, 
Max.  Temperature  occurred  at  8  F.  M.  on  the  6th^ 
Min.  Temperature  occurred  at  7  ▲.  M.  on  the  2drd, 
Extreme  rangie  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month. 


•  • 


•• 


•  • 


•  • 


0 

68.5 

55J 
25.0 


Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month. 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer, 

Computed  Mean  Dew-point  for  the  month,  •  • 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  computed  mean  Dew-point|     . 

Mean  Elastic  force  of  Vapour  for  the  month,  •  • 


0 

62.8 

6.7 

59.9 

&6 

Inches. 

0.521 


Troy  graina. 
Mean  Weight  of  Vapour  for  the  month,       .  •  . .  . .  5.74 

Additional  Weight  of  Vapour  required  for  complete  saturation,        .  •  1.91 

Mean  degree  of  humidity  for  the  month,  complete  saturation  being  unity,  0.75 


Bained  No.        Max.  fiUl  of  rain  during  24  hoursi 
Total  amount  of  rain  during  the  month, 
Fremling  direction  of  thA  Wind,  N.  W.  &  N. 


•  • 


•  •- 


Inches. 
KiL 
Nil 


Meteorolo^fieal  OhtervaHom, 
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AhHraet  of  ike  Beiulis  of  the  Hourly  Meteorologieal  Obeervationi 

titken  <U  the  Surveyor  ^GeneraVe  Office^  Calouttay 

in  the  month  of  December,  1856. 

Monthly  Besultb. 


IWble  ihowiDg  the  nmnber  of  days  on  which  at  a  giren  hoar  any  particular  wind 
blew,  together  with  the  nnmber  of  days  on  which  at  the  same  hour  when  any 
particular  wind  was  blowing  it  rained. 
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8 
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14 

10 
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13 

11 

10 

1 

1 
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13 

Noon. 
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1 

1 
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14 
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2 

17 

2 
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1 
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14 

8 

8 
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14 
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Meteorolagieal  Regitttr  kept  at  Agra. 


ohgieal  Remitter  kept  at  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  to  Oo- 
iment,  N.  W.  P.,  Agra,  fir  tie  month  of  September,  1S56. 


MmTJmnm  pnatim  obasiTed  *t  9.60  a.  U. 


Temperrt 

ire. 

% 

^ 

J 

1 

1 

^ 

•s 

•s 

AipeetoftheS^. 

8 

s 

i 

« 

a 

1 

n 

5 

5 

fc 

29.185 

85.9 

86.0 

82.6 

3.W. 

Vv.  Mattered. 

29.093 

83.2 

83.6 

80.5 

N.  W. 

„  ditto 

29.1S1 

S4.6 

86.0 

80.0 

N.W. 

d.'ia 

29206 

84.9 

85.0 

78.9 

N.  W. 

„  watterod. 

29.179 

82.5 

83.5 

80.6 

N.  E. 

0.62 

„  mil  over. 

29.053 

78.1 

78.S 

77.0 

N.  W. 

„  ditto. 

29.105 

77.S 

78.1 

76.7 

TS.-W. 

„  ditto. 

29.829 

88.9 

84.4 

77.5 

N.  W. 

n-  Mattered  in  lenith. 

29.389 

84.9 

84.9 

76.9 

H.W. 

CImt. 

29.285 

84.8 

84.9 

75.0 

N.W. 

Ditto. 

29.323 

84.8 

86.0 

76.0 

N.  W. 

^  •ottered  in  Bcnith. 

29.845 

8S.5 

86.5 

76.0 

v.w. 

Clear. 

29.389 

86.9 

87.4 

76.9 

N.W. 

!!! 

Ditto. 

29.401 

89.S 

89.7 

81.0 

N.W. 

^Mattered. 

29.381 

86.9 

88.6 

81.2 

B.E. 

„  ditto. 

29.271 

88.9 

88.6 

81.9  ;n.  E. 

„  ditto. 

29.371 

88,9 

88.6 

80.S  'N.  E. 

„  ditto. 

29.329 

91.0 

91.0 

82.6   H.W. 

„  ditto. 

29.341 

87.0 

87.6 

79.0   8.  E. 

„  ditto. 

29.885 

8E.7 

85.0 

76.9      E. 

V.  ■Mttcred. 

29.843 

84.0 

84.3 

77.6   8,  B. 

W  »U  oyer. 

29.S37 

84.2 

86.0 

78.6  1   8. 

1.72 

-Kattewd. 

29.381 

83.5 

84.0 

79.0  '  a. 

0.40 

W  ditto. 

29.369 

82.9 

83.9 

76.6   N.  W. 

'^  ditto  in  leoith. 

29.329 

84.9 

86.0 

78.0   H.W. 

"-scattered. 

29.878 

85.9 

85.9 

74.5  1  W. 

Clear. 

29.399 

85.9 

86.0 

74.5  aw. 

Ditto. 

29.406 

86.0 

85.6 

74.2   N.W. 

Ditto. 

29.118 

86.6 

87.2 

74.6 

M.W. 

Ditto. 

29.463 

86.9 

87.4 

77.0 

N.W. 

Ditto. 

29.801 

64.S 

85.5 

78.0 

Meteorohgieal  Megister  kept  at  Agra. 
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Meteorological  Register  kept  at  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  to  Oo' 
vemment^  N,  tr.  P.,  Agra,  for  the  month  of  September,  1856. 


Obeervations  at  apparent  Noon.                                                                   1 

Temperature. 

1 

• 

1 

\ 

« 

• 

1 

•s 

Aspect  of  the  Sky. 

a 

•1 

15 

1 

a 

OS 
P 

m 

.O 

s 

1 

P 

(y 

• 

1 

29.091 

87.7 

88.0 

82.5 

8.  W. 

*■• 

Vw  scattered. 

2 

29.067 

86.0 

86.5 

80.5  N.W. 

... 

„  ditto. 

3 

29.105 

85.5 

86.0 

80.5  ,N.  W. 

... 

„  all  over. 

4 

29.215 

87.9 

88.0 

80.0 

N.W. 

... 

„  scattered. 

6 

29.141 

84.0 

84.4 

79.5 

N.  E. 

.. . 

„  all  oyer. 

6 

29.037 

78.9 

78.4 

77.4 

W. 

••* 

„  ditto. 

7 

29.089 

78.6  1   78.8 

77.5 

N.W. 

0.10 

„  ditto. 

8 

29.311 

86.0 

86.5 

78.5 

N.W. 

•«. 

'>-  scattered  in  senith. 

9 

29.323 

86.9 

86.9 

77.9 

N.W. 

... 

^  ditto. 

10 

29.271 

86.0 

86.4 

76.9 

N.W. 

••• 

Clear. 

11 

29.325 

87.0 

87.5 

76.2 

N.W. 

... 

Vv  scattered  in  senith. 

12 

29.327 

88.0 

88.9 

76.6 

N.W. 

... 

Clear. 

13 

29.371 

89.0 

89.9 

76.0 

N.  W. 

••• 

Ditto. 

14 

29.381 

91.5 

91.5 

82.0 

N.W. 

•«• 

^^  scattered. 

16 

29.345 

90.2 

90.9 

80.5 

N.W. 

«.. 

M  ditto. 

16 

29.233 

90.9 

91.9 

81.9 

N.E. 

•• . 

„  ditto. 

17 

29.253 

90.5 

90.2 

81.5 

N.  E. 

•*• 

„  ditto. 

18 

29.273 

91.2 

91.8 

81.0 

N.W. 

••• 

„  ditto. 

19 

29.331 

88.2 

88.5 

78.9 

S.  E. 

••« 

„  ditto. 

20 

29.311 

85.0 

84.0 

76.5 

E. 

... 

„  all  oyer. 

21 

29.309 

86.0 

86.5 

78.5   S.  E. 

... 

M  scattered. 

22 

29.229 

86.5 

87.5 

80.2   S.  E. 

... 

^  all  over. 

23 

29.347 

85.0 

85.5 

79.9      8. 

... 

V^  scattered. 

24 

29.339 

85.1 

85.1 

77.0  N.W. 

••• 

^  ditto  all  oyer. 

25 

29.209 

86.8 

87.0 

78.0  N.W. 

..  • 

^  scattered. 

26 

29.355 

87.9 

88.5 

73.9 

N.W. 

•• . 

Clear. 

27 

29.377 

87.8 

88.5 

72.9 

N.W. 

... 

Ditto. 

28 

29.389 

88.2 

88.6 

74.5 

N.W. 

*•• 

Ditto. 

29 

29.397 

88.9 

88.5 

73.2 

N.W. 

..» 

Ditto. 

80 

29.431 

88.0 

89.0 

76.9 

N.W. 

... 

Ditto, 

Hem. 

29.272 

86.9 

87.3 

78.2 

Meteoroioffieal  BegiiUr  kept  at  Agra. 


Mefeoroloffieal  Beguter  kept  at  tlte  Offioe  of  the  Seeretny   to  Oa- 
vemment,  ^.  W.  P.,  Agra,  for  the  month  of  September,  1856. 


Mminmrn 

pr«««DTe  obeerred  at  4  f.  >L 

MuuBramuid 

■d 

i 

% 

f 

^ 

i 

i 

Aqwot  of  th«  S^ 

•s 

•s 

1 

n 

1 
O 

i 

_5_ 

I 

.9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

29.017 

82.0 

81.0  '79.1 

88.0 

78.6 

1 
83.25V<.aUoTer. 

S.  E. 

0.79 

3 

28.997 

89.4 

89.0  :82.0 

89.5 

77.0 

83.26   „  ««H«red. 

N.W. 

29.057 

89.0 

89.5 

82.0 

89.6 

76.9 

83.2  1  ,.  ditto. 

N.W. 

29.189 

81.9 

81.5 

78.9 

90.0 

769 

83.46 

„  all  orer. 

N.B. 

o.ia 

29.063 

80.9 

80.9 

78.6 

82.0 

77.0 

79.6 

„  ditto. 

E. 

ai4 

29.001 

80.9 

80.5 

78.6 

80.5 

75.0 

77.75 

„  ditto. 

N.W. 

0.4 

29.039 

8S.0 

88.8 

79.0 

80.6 

76.5 

78.0 

w.w. 

29.267 

90.6 

89.6 

80.4 

89.6 

75,6 

82.5 

;;  ditto. 

N.W. 

29.255 

90.9 

90.0 

78  6 

90.0 

75.8 

82.9 

Cleu. 

N.W. 

29.217 

88.8 

87.2 

77.5 

89.6 

74.9 

82.2 

Vi-  all  oTer. 

N.W. 

29.245 

90.0 

89.0 

77.9 

91.0 

76.6 

86.26 

H.W. 

29.276 

92.6 

91.6 

76,5 

92,0 

76.6 

83.75 

Clear. 

N.W. 

29.319 

94.1 

93.2 

75.4 

93.6 

76.5 

84.6 

Ditto. 

N.W. 

29.303 

96.0 

94.9 

83.0 

94.9 

79.0 

86.95 

V^Kathwd. 

N.W. 

29.237 

93.8 

92.6 

81.6 

94.0 

79.8 

86.9 

„  ditto. 

N.B. 

29.143 

93.6 

93.9    81.6 

94.8 

79.5 

87.16 

„  ditto. 

N.B. 

29.173 

90.0 

89.0  l81,2 

92.0 

79,9 

86.95 

„  aUOTO. 

a.  B. 

29.236 

91.1 

90.5    82.4 

82.0 

87.65 

„  ditto. 

N. 

29,276 

91.6 

89-4  ,  78.9 

89.5 

77.9 

„  scattered  abore 

S.  E. 

20 

29.233 

82.9 

82.0  1  77.5 

86.0 

77.9 

8l!96 

„  «U  o.er.     [hor. 

B. 

21 

89.0 

88.9    80.6 

89.2 

76.0 

82.1 

"  Mattered.'- 

B.B. 

22 

29.237 

88.0 

87.5    79.0 

88.5 

75.6 

82.06 

"ftUoTer. 

B.  E. 

23 

29.289 

87.2 

87.5    79.8 

74,9 

81.85 

'-Maittewd. 

N.  E. 

24 

29.263 

89.0 

88.4    77.4 

88.0 

76.8  82.4 

'^  ditto  aU  OT«. 

N.W. 

26 

29.287 

90.9 

90.9  \  78.0 

90.0 

77.0'  83.6 

Clear. 

N.W. 

26 

29.291 

91.2 

91.0  1  76.1 

91.2 

76.6!  83.86 

Ditto. 

N.W. 

27 

29.337 

91.9 

91.0  ■  74.6 

91.0 

76.8}  83.4 

Ditto. 

N.W. 

28 

29.309 

91.6 

91.0    75.G 

91.2 

76.0  83.1 

Ditto. 

N.W. 

22 

29.331 

92.5 

91.9    71.1 

92.0 

74.0 

83,0 

Ditto. 

N.W. 

SO 

29.369 

92.8 

91.5    74.0 

92.6 

^ 

84.75 

Ditto. 

N.W. 

Hon. 

29.2U 

69.3 

88.7  |78  6 

89.8 

76.8 

83.S0 

Msieoroloffieal  JBepster  kept  ai  Agra. 


Beguter  kept  at  the  Office  of  the  Seeretarg  to  €hh 
vemmentj  N.  W,  P.,  Jgra^  for  the  month  of  Oetober^  1856. 


MuTimmin  preMiuo  obB6r?ed  at  9.50 

A.  IC 

Temperature. 

1 

, 

A 

1 

^ 

i 

g 

•s 

^ 

Aspect  of  the  Skj. 

1 

n 

s 

S 

1 

1 

'^ 

1 

29.465 

85.6 

85.5 

76.0 

N.B. 

Clear. 

2 

29.439 

84.8 

85.1 

73.0 

N.W. 

Ditto. 

8 

29.425 

88.9 

84.6 

74.0 

N.W. 

Ditto. 

4 

29.888 

84.9 

86.0 

72.0 

N.W. 

Ditto. 

6 

29.886 

85.0 

86.0 

70.0 

N.W. 

Ditto. 

6 

29.389 

85.0 

86.6 

68.0 

N.W. 

Ditto. 

7 

29.401 

85.9 

86.6 

71.4 

S.B. 

Ditto. 

8 

29.415 

88.0 

89.4 

70.0 

N. 

Ditto. 

9 

29.405 

86.0 

86.7 

70.0 

N.B. 

Ditto. 

10 

29.898 

84.0 

85.0 

69.0 

N.W. 

Ditto. 

11 

29.841 

82.8 

84.0 

66.0 

N.W. 

Ditto. 

12 

29.285 

82.5 

88.6 

64.5 

N.W. 

Ditto. 

18 

29.848 

88.0 

84.9 

69.4 

S.  B. 

Ditto. 

U 

29.417 

88.2 

83.9 

65.6 

W. 

Ditto. 

15 

29.471 

81.9 

83.0 

68:0 

N.W. 

Ditto. 

16 

29.505 

82.0 

84.4 

66.4 

N.W. 

Ditto. 

17 

29.485 

88.9 

84.9 

69.5 

N.W. 

Ditto. 

18 

29.479 

88.4 

84.4 

66.2 

N.W. 

Ditto. 

19 

29.426 

88.7 

84.5 

66.6 

N.W. 

Ditto. 

20 

29.878 

84.8 

85.0 

67.0 

W. 

Ditto. 

21 

29.419 

82.0 

85.5 

65.0 

N.W. 

Ditto. 

22 

29.441 

79.1 

80.2 

63.0 

W. 

Ditto. 

28 

29.449 

77.1 

79.2 

60.0 

w. 

Ditto. 

24 

29.469 

78.0 

78.8 

60.0 

w. 

Ditto. 

25 

29.511 

76.8 

78.5 

60.6 

N.W. 

Ditto. 

26 

29.528 

77.6 

79.0 

62.7 

N.W. 

Ditto. 

27 

29.685 

77.5 

79.4 

65.0 

N.W. 

Ditto. 

28 

29.559 

80.0 

81.2 

64.9 

W. 

Ditto. 

29 

29.528 

78.6 

80.4 

64.6 

N.W. 

Ditto. 

80 

29.475 

77.1 

79.4 

65.0 

N.W. 

Ditto. 

81 

29.531 

77.9 

80.5 

• 

66.4 

N.W. 

Ditto. 

Heuu 

29.440 

82.1 

83.4 

67.0 

KoTB. — ^The  drj  bulb' and  Maximum  KegiBter  do  not  agree  ;  the  former  always 
reads  more  than  the  latter.    The  average  cOfferosoe  is  1.6. 


Meteorological  BegUter  kept  at  Agra. 


xxvu 


Meteorological  Begister  kept  at  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  to  Oo- 
vemmcnty  N,  W.  P.,  Agra,  for  the  month  of  October ,  1856. 


MinimnTn  presBure  obsenred  at  4  p.  ic 


Temperature. 

Maximum  and 
Minimum. 

Aspect  of  the  Skj. 

1    • 
t    < 

• 

• 

• 

i 

• 

S 
^ 

i 

5 

n 

o 

i 

o 

PQ 
76.4 

92.6 

• 

P        ( 

i 

3? 

1 

29.365 

92.5 

92.4 

76.0 

84.3 

Clear. 

N. 

1 .. 

2 

29.355 

93.0 

93.0 

73.5 

92.5 

72.9 

82.7 

Ditto. 

N.  W. 

1 « . 

8 

29.335 

93.0 

92.5 

72.0 

92.6 

72.6 

82.5   Ditto. 

N.W.     . 

>•• 

4 

29.305 

93.9 

93.2 

71.5 

93.5 

71.6 

82.5   Ditto. 

N.  W. 

■  .• 

6 

29.315 

94.5 

93.8 

93.8 

94.0 

70.5 

82.25 

Ditto. 

N.W. 

■• 

6 

29.315 

94.5 

98.3 

70.5 

94.0 

69.9 

81.95 

Ditto. 

N.W. 

■  •  ■ 

7 

29.223 

94.5 

93.0 

72.3 

93.0 

71.0 

82.0 

Ditto. 

N.E. 

>  • . 

8 

29.355 

95.0 

94.0 

72.0 

94.0 

75.9 

84.95 

Ditto. 

N. 

1  •• 

9 

29.307 

94.0 

94.0 

71.0 

94.0 

74.0 

84.0 

Ditto. 

N.E.      . 

>.. 

10 

29.283 

94.9 

96.0 

72.0 

96.7 

69.0 

82.85 

Ditto. 

N.W. 

•*• 

11 

29.223 

90.9 

90.0 

69.5 

90.5 

67.0 

78.75 

"^  scattered. 

N.W. 

■  a. 

12 

29.205 

90.8 

89.5 

u6.8 

90.0 

66.0 

7ao 

Clear. 

N.W. 

l.« 

la 

29.287 

92.0 

91.5 

72.9 

91.0 

67.5 

79.25 

Ditto. 

S.W. 

t.. 

14 

29.853 

91.0 

90.0 

70.0 

91.1 

68.5 

79.8 

Ditto. 

N.W. 

■  .. 

15 

29.405 

91,0 

90.5 

70.0 

91.0 

71.0 

81.0 

Ditto. 

N.W. 

•  •. 

16 

29.425 

89.9 

89.9 

69.4 

89.6 

67.9 

78.7 

Ditto. 

W. 

»  .  . 

17 

29.412 

91.0 

90.5 

71.0 

91.0 

70.5 

80.75 

Ditto. 

N.W. 

1  .. 

18 

29.881 

92.0 

91.6 

67.9 

92.0 

69.5 

80.75 

Ditto. 

N.W. 

■  •  . 

19 

29.355 

90.0 

91.5 

69.4 

91.5 

65.6 

78.5 

Ditto. 

N.W. 

1*. 

20 

29.318 

90.0 

89.9 

68.9 

89.5 

65.0 

77.25 

Ditto. 

N.W.     . 

>•• 

21 

29.373 

89.5 

89.0 

67.5 

90.0 

65.0 

77.5 

Ditto. 

N.W.     , 

)■• 

22 

29.381 

87.8 

86.9 

64.0 

88.0 

66.0 

77.0 

Ditto. 

N. 

*. 

23 

29.397 

85.4 

85.4 

62.4 

86.0 

61.5 

73.75 

Ditto. 

N.       . 

■  . 

24 

29.423 

8^.5 

85.4 

61.0 

86.1 

61.0 

73.55 

Ditto. 

W. 

.« 

25 

29.437 

85.0 

84.4 

63.0 

85.5 

61.0 

73.25 

Ditto. 

N.W.     . 

.. 

26 

29.449 

86.4 

86.4 

63.5 

87.0 

62.0 

74.5 

Ehtto. 

N.W.     . 

.  . 

27 

29.461 

87.9 

87.6 

65.0 

88.0 

62.5 

75.25 

Ditto. 

N.W.     . 

.. 

28 

29.475 

88^ 

88.5 

66.1 

90.0 

64.8 

77.4 

Ditto. 

N.W.     . 

.  • 

29 

29.437 

88.9 

8a5 

65.1 

90i) 

62.8 

76.4 

Ditto. 

N.W.     , 

.. 

80 

29.407 

88.0 

87.5 

67.4 

89.1 

61.9 

75.5 

Ditto. 

N.W.     . 

.* 

31 

29.471 

85.9 

86.0 

69.9 
69.5 

86.0 
90.6 

63.9 

74.95 
79.09 

Ditto. 

N.W.     . 

•  . 

Mom.  29.862 

90.5 

90.1 

67.6 

XXTlll 


Meteorological  BegUter  kept  at  Agra, 


Meteorological  Begister  kept  at  the  Office  oft\e  Secretary  to 
Oovemment,  N.  W.  P.  Agra,  for  the  month  of 

November,  1856. 


Maximum  pressure  obsenred  at  9.50  A.  ic 


Temperature. 

• 

1 

• 

A 

• 

• 

• 
JO 

•s 

•s 

Aspect  of  the  Skj. 

Q 

9 
g 

m 

•3 

§ 

^ 

^ 

1 

1 

n 

1 

■i 

a 

p 

m 

o 

o 

h 

<y 

• 

1 

29.586 

80.5 

81.9 

72.6 

N.B. 

Clear. 

2 

29.575 

81.6 

81.6 

71.0 

S. 

Ditto. 

8 

29.569 

82.8 

84.0 

73.0 

8. 

Ditto. 

4 

29.533 

82.0 

83.4 

71.9 

N.W. 

Ditto. 

6 

29.529 

81.0 

82.0 

68.6 

N.W. 

Ditto. 

6 

29.555 

77.0 

78.5 

65.0 

W. 

Ditto. 

7 

29.573 

78.1 

79.0 

64.9 

W. 

Ditto. 

8 

29.547 

74.5 

75.8 

60.4 

W. 

Ditto. 

9 

29.583 

72.8 

73.4 

58.2 

N.W. 

Ditto. 

10 

29.621 

71.0 

71.5 

56.0 

W. 

Ditto. 

11 

29.611 

70.0 

70.6 

57.4 

W. 

Ditto. 

12 

29.585 

70.9 

73.6 

58.4 

8. 

Ditto. 

13 

29.641 

72.9 

73.5 

60.0 

N. 

Ditto. 

14 

29.631 

73.0 

74.0 

60.5 

8.  E. 

Ditto. 

15 

29.609 

74.0 

75.0 

61.9 

8. 

Ditto. 

16 

29.611 

73.9 

74.8 

61.7 

S.W. 

Ditto.                 [hor. 

17 

29.611 

73.9 

74.5 

62.5 

8.W. 

V— scattered  towards 

18 

29.603 

74.9 

75.5 

62.0 

8. 

Clear. 

19 

29.555 

69.0 

70.0 

58.0 

W. 

Ditto. 

20 

29.593 

66.2 

67.9 

54.0 

N. 

Ditto. 

21 

29.595 

65.0 

66.5 

55.0 

N. 

^~  scattered. 

22 

29.577 

65.0 

67.5 

53.5 

N. 

Ditto. 

28 

29.598 

66.8 

68.4 

58.0 

N.B. 

V%-  all  over. 

24 

29.609 

68.5 

69.2 

62.5 

8.  E. 

Clear. 

25 

29  647 

67.0 

68.0 

54.5 

N.E. 

Ditto. 

26 

29.617 

65.9 

67.0 

54.0 

N. 

Ditto. 

27 

29.567 

66.1 

68.0 

54.5 

W. 

Ditto. 

28 

29.535 

67.0 

69.0 

56.0 

W. 

Ditto. 

^ 

29.549 

68.5 

70.5 

58.0 

w. 

Ditto. 

29.535 

69.9 

71.6 

62.0 

8. 

Ditto. 

Mean. 

29.584 

72.3 

78.5 

60.8 

NOTB. — ^The  dry  bulb  and  Maximum  Begister  do  not  agree ;  the  former  always 
reads  more  than  the  latter.    The  average  difference  is  1.6. 


Meteorological  Better  kept  at  Agra, 


XXIX 


Meteorological  Register  kept  at  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  to 
Oovemtnenty  N.  W.  P.  Agra,  for  the  month  of 

November,  1856. 


ObserrationB  at  apparent  Noon. 

• 

Temperature. 

• 

n 

• 

• 

• 
JO 

•s 

■s 

Aspect  of  the 

Skj. 

•g 

g 

• 

•a 

§ 

£• 

• 

1 

i 

1 

.M 

i 

P 

«      • 

o 

o 

P 

& 

1 

29.449 

82.6 

83.9 

71.6 

N.E. 

... 

Clear. 

2 

29.541 

82.9 

83.9 

71.5 

8. 

... 

Ditto. 

3 

29.538 

84.0 

85.0 

72.0 

S.  W. 

... 

Ditto. 

4 

29.501 

85.0 

86.4 

71.9 

N.W. 

... 

Ditto. 

5 

29.505 

84.0 

85.0 

68.6 

N.  W. 

... 

Ditto. 

6 

29.531 

81.6 

83.5 

65.4 

W. 

... 

Ditto. 

7 

29.541 

81.0 

83.0 

65.5       W. 

... 

Ditto. 

8 

29.515 

76.4 

77.5 

61.0 

W. 

... 

Ditto. 

9 

29.551 

74.5 

76.6 

58.8 

N.  W. 

... 

Ditto. 

10 

29.587 

73.0 

75.0 

56.5 

W. 

... 

Ditto. 

11 

29.573 

74.9 

76.0 

57.9 

W. 

... 

Ditto. 

12 

29.575 

74.0 

76.4 

59.5 

S. 

..• 

Ditto. 

13 

29.609 

75.3 

76.8 

60.5 

N. 

..• 

Ditto. 

14 

29.589 

76.0 

77.0 

62.0 

S.E. 

... 

Ditto. 

15 

29.581 

77.8 

78.5 

62.5 

S.  W. 

... 

Ditto. 

16 

29.593 

75.9 

76.9 

62.5 

S.  W. 

■*• 

Ditto. 

17 

29.573 

77.9 

79.0 

63.2 

S.W. 

... 

^—  scattered. 

• 

18 

29.571 

77.9 

79.0 

62.5 

s. 

... 

Clear. 

19 

29.533 

74.6 

75.9 

60.0 

N.W. 

... 

Ditto. 

20 

29.563 

71.0 

72.5 

'  54.4 

N. 

... 

Ditto. 

21 

29.561 

68.5 

70.5 

56.0 

N. 

... 

^—  scattered. 

22 

29.543 

69.9 

72.0 

53.6 

N.E. 

... 

Ditto. 

23 

29.555 

68.6 

69.5 

69.0 

N.E. 

... 

V\-  all  over. 

24 

29.571 

71.0 

72.0 

63.4 

E. 

... 

^  scattered. 

25 

29.617 

71.9 

72.5 

56.5 

N.W. 

... 

Clear. 

26 

29.563 

72.0 

72.5 

54.5 

W. 

*.  ■ 

Ditto. 

27 

29.525 

71.9 

73.4 

55.5 

W. 

*.• 

Ditto. 

28 

29.501 

71.9 

74.9 

58.4 

W. 

*.. 

Ditto. 

29 

29.529 

72.8 

74.5 

59.0 

S.E. 

.. . 

Ditto. 

80 

29.518 

73.5 

75.0 

63.6 

8. 

... 

Ditto. 

Mean. 

29.549 

75.7 

77.1 

61.5 

Mateonicpeal  Begitter  kept  at  Agra. 


Keteorological  MegiiUr  kept  at  the  Q^Jm  of  lie  Seeretary  to 

QowrtHnent,  N.  W.  P.  Agra,  for  tJte  Month  of 

ifopeniber,  1856. 


Mmmiim  praHiue  obserred  at  4  r.  l 


Mtteorologieal  Skitter  kept  at  Agra. 
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Separt  on  the  Progress  of  the  Magnetie  Survey,  and  of  the  Re* 
eearehee  connected  with  it,  from  November  1855  to  April  1856. — 

By  A3>0LPHX  SCHIiAQINTWEIT. 

OUTLnrE  07  THE  SOUTX. 

I  left  MuBSOorie  in  company  with  my  brother,  Bobert  ScLlagin- 
tweit,  on  the  9th  of  Norember.  After  staying  some  days  at  Dehra, 
we  proceeded  tid  Soorkee  to  Agra,  where  we  arrived  on  the  2l8t 
of  NoTember. 

We  left  Agra  on  the  29th  of  November,  and  proceeded  tid 
Gwalior  and  Tehri  to  Sanger  (14ith  to  19th  December.)  I  separ- 
ated at  Sanger  from  my  brother  Bobert,  and  went  vid  Domoh  to 
Jubbulpore  (23rd  to  27th  December,)  and  after  examining  the 
interesting  geological  strncture  of  the  N'erbudda  valley,  I  proceeded 
to  Nagpore  across  the  elevated  district  of  Seuni,  which  separates 
the  Nerbudda  from  Berar. 

From  Nagpore  I  travelled  vid  Chandra  and  Badrachellum  along 
the  Qodavery  valley  to  the  sea-coast  near  Bajahmnndry,  where  I 
arrived  on  the  1st  of  February.  The  latter  road  was  especially 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  sand-stone  of  the  Nagpore 
territory  down  the  Godavery  to  the  Eastern  Qhauts,  and  of  ex- 
amining personally  the  fossiliferous  localities  of  Eota  on  the 
Pranteta  and  of  Bajahmnndry.  I  went  through  the  Godavery 
Delta  to  Cocanada,  and  thence  by  sea  to  Madras.  (Arrived  at 
Madras  19th  February.)    I  left  Madras  on  the  24th  and  proceeded 
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rictB  of  Pondicherrjr,  South  Arcot,  and  Trichinopolf,  to 
le  interesting  cretaceous  Btrats,  which  yielded  S  conn- 
nber  of  fossil  remsina  from  different  localities, 
icbinopol;  I  went  up  by  the  Coonoor  Qbaut  to  the  Heil- 
here  I  stayed  from  the  lOtk  to  the  17th  of  March, 
xi  vid  Mysore  aod  Bangalore  to  Madras  ;  I  left  Uadrai 
a  by  Steamer  on  the  Ist  of  April,  and  I  reached  Simla 
1  of  April. 

companied  during  the  operatione  of  tliis  cold  season  by 
nan,  Eleazar  Daniel,  a  guide  in  the  Quarter  Master 
Department,  and  I  beg  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  Gorern- 
ery  useful  Borricea  rendered  to  me  by  this  man  in  the 
1  of  niy  researches,  both  during  this  season  and  prerioue* 
QimalayaB,  and  on  the  march  from  Bombay  to  Madras 

logical  and  paleontological  collection  made  during  this 
hteen  boxes)  have  been  forwarded  to  England  through 
iment  of  Madras. 

Maskitio  Obbiktatioitb. 
e  magnetic  obBemtions  bare  been  made  on  the  following 

««• 
lugor. 

'nmoh. 
iibbulpore. 

agri.  South  of  Kagpore. 

ibberi,  between  Chandra  and  Badrachellum  (Magnetic 
dip  only.) 
Ajahmundry. 

ocanada  (Declination  only.) 
ondicherry  (Dip  only.) 
otatoor,  near  Trichinopoly. 
otacamund  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills, 
sngalore  (Dip  only.) 

ras,  the  magnetic  force  of  m;  needles  was  compared 
Rgneta  of  the  Observatory ;  my  needles  were  the  aame 
Men  compared  with  the  Obaerratory  needles  in  February 
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1855  ;  and  these  comparisons  will  facilitate  in  a  great  measure  the 
determination  of  the  absolute  values  of  the  magnetic  force  for  the 
different  stations  of  observations. 

All  the  magnetic  instruments  have  remained  in  perfectly  good 
order  throughout  the  season. 

Mj  brother  and  mjself  had  wished  to  subjoin  to  this  Beport 
a  more  elaborate  reeumi  of  the  results  of  the  magnetic  observations 
now  extending  over  a  prettj  considerable  part  of  India,  together 
with  a  map  showing  the  magnetic  curves ;  but  we  found  such  a 
work,  with  anj  attempt  at  the  necessary  accuracy,  would  have 
taken  at  least  one  or  two  months  ;  so  great  an  interruption  t>f  our 
movements  would  have  necessitated  a  complete  alteration  of  the 
plan  of  our  operations  during  the  ensuing  season,  and  it  would  have 
been  probably  quite  impossible  to  extend  our  researches  for  the 
present  year  into  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Western  Himalayas. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  the  details  connected  with  the  final 
reduction  and  calculation  of  scientific  data,  like  magnetic  and  other 
physical  observatioDS»  will  agree  that  it  is  quite  useless  to  publish, 
in  a  hurry,  provisional  figures  and  results,  which  would  all  have 
to  be  cancelled  and  re-calculated  for  the  final  computation  of  the 
work. 

We  expect,  if  no  unforeseen  accident  interrupts  our  progress, 
to  be  able  to  return  to  Europe  in  one  year  and  a  half,  and  we  shall 
then  endeavour  to  reduce  and  publish  the  results  of  our  magnetic 
and  other  researches  with  the  greatest  regard  to  the  accuracy 
necessary  for  final  results,  which  may  perhaps  not  prove  quite 
unworthy  of  the  patronage  bestowed  upon  our  scientific  researches 
by  the  Court  of  Directors. 

As  a  general  result  of  our  magnetic  observations,  I  mention  the 
fact,  that  the  magnetic  intensity  increases  in  India  from  the  South 
towards  the  North  much  more  rapidly  than  might  be  expected 
from  a  consideration  of  the  geographical  latitude  only.  If  the 
curves  of  the  dip  of  the  needle  are  laid  down  on  a  map,  it  is  plainly 
seen  that  the  spaces  between  them  are  very  narrow  when  compared 
with  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Thus,  in  North  West  India,  in  a  latitude  of  30  and  8H  degrees, 
the  dip  of  the  needle  is  already  as  much  as  from  41  to  43  degrees. 

0  2 
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I  subjoin  a  list  of  the  dip  for  some  of  the  more  important  of  my 
magnetic  stations :  several  needles  were  used  for  the  obserratiGnB 
at  the  principal  stations :  — 

Name%  of  Statume,  Magnetie  Dip. 

Uesilla,  on  the  Tonse  Biver,  in  Garhwal,  in  the 

HimaTayas,    42*56'     4 

Mana,  in  Gurhwal,  in  the  Himalayas,    42    32 

Milum,  in  Eumaon,  (Himalayas,)  . .  . « 41      4 

Museoorie^ 41     14     8 

SinOah, 42    25    22 

Jfatn00  IbHn  Eumaon,    88    37 

8augor, 29    52 

Juhbulpore,    28    28     ' 

J%r»,  South  of  Nagpore,     22    88 

Rajahmundry^    16    16 

Madras,  (1855  February,)  7    38 

Ootaeamund,  Neilgherries,   4    14 

OotatooTy  near  Trichinopoly,  in  Southern  India,       2    35    30 

The  magnetic  dips  obserred  bj  my  brother,  Hermann   Schlagin- 

tweit,  in  the  Eastern  Himalayas  and  in  Assam,  agree  very  well  with 

the  results  obtained  by  me  in  iN'orth •Western  India,  and  they  also 

show  a  very  great  dip  of  the  needle. 

The  magnetic,  declination  in  the  Himalayas  of  Eumaon  and 
Gurhwal,  visited  in  1855,  was  every  where  Easterly  varying  from 
Si  to  4  degrees. 

The  declination  continued  constantly  to  be  to  the  Eastward 
along  the  route  which  I  followed  during  the  cold  seasTon  from  Agra 
to  Bajahmundry  and  from  Madras  to  the  Neilgherries.  The  line 
which  separates  the  Westerly  declination  of  the  Western  Coast 
of  Bombay  from  the  country  with  Easterly  declination  lay  to  the 
West  of  the  route  followed.  At  the  Neilgherries  the  declination 
was  still  Easterly,  amounting  to  53'  30'  East. 

Metiobological  Obssbtations. 

The  observations  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  &c.,  haye 
been  carried  on,  as  before,  regularly  every  day,  and  the  height  of 
all  the  important  places  on  the  march  from  Agra  to  Bajahmondij, 
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and  from  Madras  vid  Trichinopolj  to  the  Neilgherries  and  back, 
have  been  determined  by  repeated  barometric  and  hypsometric 
observations. 

Particular  attention  was  paid  throughout  this  season  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  gpround  at  yanous  depths  below  the  surface. 

We  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  very  regular  and 
careful  observations  of  the  temperature  of  the  ground  from  the 
surface  down  to  a  depth  of  two  metres  (6|  feet)  for  the  last  twelve 
months  from  Madras  and  Calcutta.  They  were  made  at  Madras 
under  the  superintendence  of  Major  Worcester  and  of  Major  Jacob, 
and  at  Calcutta  under  the  superintendence  of  Major  Thuillier: 
the  instruments  used  were  brought  out  by  us,  were  similar  to  those 
*  used  by  ourselves,  and  had  been  all  carefully  compared. 

This  will  enable  us  to  correct  our  own  observationsy  made  at 
yarious  stations  for  the  changes  of  temperature  taking  place  from 
one  month  to  another,  and  to  make  them  all  strictly  comparable  by 
reference  to  one  common  standard. 

Our  observations  show  that  great  confidence  may  be  placed  in 
the  temperature  of  the  ground^  aacertaiBed  thus  directly  by  ther* 
mometers  buried  at  different  depths  below  the  surface,  and  the 
results  for  the  decrease  of  the  temperature,  with  height  calculated 
firom  different  stations,  agree  remarkably  well.  It  seems  that  the 
temperature  of  springs  is  more  liable  to  be  effected  by  local  causes 
connected  with  their  mode  of  origin,  &c.  than  the  temperature  of 
the  dry  ground,  thus  ascertained  directly. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  temperature  of  the  ground  at 
some  of  my  stations,  where  observations  have  been  conducted  for 
flome  time,  in  various  localities : — 

Temperature  of  the  Cfround  at  2  metres  (Qifeet)  helow  the  surface 
at  some  Stations  between  Agra  and  the  Neilgherries. 

Temperature. 
06sitigTade. 

Agroj  23rd  February  to  4th  March,  1856,  23<>  5' 

Jubbulpore,  22nd  to  27th  December,  1855, 22    8 

SOabuldee,  near  Nagpore,  3rd  to  9th  January,  1856, 28    6 

The  temperature  of  the  ground  in  the  plains  about  Nag- 
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BO  remarkable  for  their  excewive  Bum- 

317  high,  when  ooinpared  with  the 

lore  elevated  districta  of  tho  Nerbadda 

ai. 

at  of  Nagpore,  14th  to  16tb  January,     29    0 

le  head  of  the  Godavery  Delta,  2nd  to 

29    8 

2ajahmuodry,  od  the  sea-coaat, 29    6 

'ere  made  in  three  quite  different  locali- 
I  29°  &  C,  29°  7'  C,  Md  29'  6'  C. 
I  of  the  ground  is  a  little  colder  than 
,  though  Cocanada  is  10  £.  F.  lower 
lace,  on  account  of  the  great  humidity 
posits  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  Qoda- 

1  of  Madras,  March  7tb  to  8th, 29  9 

I  Neilgherry  Hills,  March  12th  to  17th,  18  8 

the  Ootacamund  Church  was,    18  0 

th  to  24th,   29  8 

are  at  Ootacamand  (7410  E.  F. — my  place  of 
mpared  either  with  Tricbinopoly  or  with  Madras, 
he  temperature  of  the  ground  for  1  degree  C. 
elevation  of  from  660  to  670  £.  F.  A  fine  spring 
the  Neilgherries,  when  compared  with  Trichiao- 
1  a  more  rapid  decrease  of  temperature,  1  degree 
nly  to  an  elevation  of  600  to  640  K  F. ;  and  it 
n  that  the  decrease  of  the  temperature  of  the 
ilated  Neilgherry  Hills  is  more  rapid  than  in 
here  we  formerly  found  an  elevation  of  720 
id  to  a  decrease  of  the  temperature  of  1  de- 

M  OQ  the  temperature,  velocity  and  quantity  of 
,ou8  rivers,  have  been  continued  throughout  the 
ink  that  these  observations,  when  properly  com- 
out,  may  be  not  without  some  interest,  both  in 
irology  and  to  Geology. 
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The  temperature  and  quantity  of  water  of  springs  has  also  been 
ascertained  as  often  as  opportunities  would.present  themselyes. 

I  bad  the  opportunity  of  visiting  an  interesting  hot  spring  on  the 
Ck>dayeryy  near  Badrachellum,  in  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  to  the  West 
of  Bajahmundry. 

It  ia  situated  in  the  sandy  bed  of  the  Gbdavery,  about  8  miles 
from  Badrachellum. 

The  water  does  not  come  to  the  surface,  but  is  concealed  under 
the  alluvial  sand  which  fills  up  the  dry  bed  of  the  Godavery  River. 
I  met  it  after  having  dug  a  well  of  7  feet  depth.  The  highest  tem- 
perature observed  was  49  degrees  0.,  but  of  course  the  temperature 
ia  much  affected  by  the  cold  water  of  the  Godavery  constantly 
percolating  through  the  sand.  The  presence  of  the  hot  springs  is 
aaid  to  be  visible  during  the  rainy  season,  when  the  Godavery  fills 
up  its  whole  bed  by  some  vapour  of  water  rising  just  over  the  spot 
where  the  hot  spring  is  situated.  During  the  dry  season  the  pre* 
aence  of  the  hot  water  under  the  sand  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
high  temperature  of  the  sands  above  it,  which,  at  a  depth  of  from 
15  to  20  centimetres  from  the  surface,  had  a  temperature  of  from 
30^  to  38^  centigrade.  The  heating  influence  of  the  spring  upon 
the  BurfiMse  sands  extends  over  as  much  as  200  to  240  square 
metres. 

Its  origin  is  certainly  due  to  one  of  the  great  fissures  of  disloca- 
tion or  faults  which  have  accompanied  the  upheavement  of  the 
Eastern  Ghauts,  though  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  no  pecu- 
liar alteration  in  the  general  features  of  the  country  is  visible. 

GEOItOOT. 

The  great  surface  of  the  country  which  I  was  able  to  traverse 
during  this  cold  season  ofi(9red  a  very  favourable  opportunity  for 
geological  observations. 

I  shall  endeavour,  in  a  few  paragyaphs,  to  mention  some  of  the 
conclusions  to  which  I  think  my  observations  will  lead,  but  I  must 

■ 

reserve  it  for  some  later  period  to  illustrate  these  statements  with 
the  necessary  detailed  sections  and  notes. 

1.  The  sandy  deposits  of  the  plains  of  Hindustan,  which  are 
bordered  by  the  Himalayas  and  by  the  mountains  of  Buudelkund, 
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are  not  a  deposit  by  river?,  but  a  deposit  in  a  large  basin  of  water, 
which  very  probably  was  fresh  water ;  they  are  in  no  way  to  be 
considered  as  flunatile  deposits  by  the  Ganges  or  Jumna ;  the 
material  for  their  formation  has  been  brought  down  from  the  Hima- 
layas as  well  as  from  the  ranges  of  Bundelkund,  and  I  am  quite 
coQvinced  that  the  very  extensive  denudation  and  excavation  of 
the  sand-stone  ranges  of  Bundelkund,  Owalior,  &c.,  has  contri- 
buted in  a  very  considerable  degree  to  the  formation  of  the  deposits 
in  the  plains  of  Hindustan. 

The  formation  of  hunker  is  evidently  generally  due  to  a  process 
of  segregation  of  the  whole  deposit,  but  besides  this  concretionary 
hunker,  there  occurs  in  some  places  a  different  formation  of  black 
kunher,  which  extends  horizontally  sometimes  to  very  great  dis- 
tances ;  it  occurs  not  very  far  below  the  surface  and  is  generally 
merely  covered  by  drifted  sands  ;  its  origin  has  been  connected  with 
the  drying  up  of  old  lakes  (jhedls)  sunilar  to  those  found  at  present 
in  some  parts  of  Hindustan. 

2.  To  the  Southward  of  Agra,  in  Bundelkund  and  Owalior, 
occurs  a  formation  of  sand-stone  with  shales  absolutely  identical 
with  similar  rocks,  which  cover  a  great  extent  of  surface  in  India. 

I  shall  venture  to  offer  a  few  general  remarks  upon  these  rocks. 
The  formation  occurs  in  Bundelkund,  in  various  parts  of  the 
environs  of  the  Nerbudda  valley,  in  many  places  of  the  Nagpore 
territory,  and  in  the  Eastern  Ghauts  throughout  their  extent :  it 
is  there  apparent  in  parts  in  extensive  masses  as  in  the  Cuddapah, 
Bangapilly,  and  Kumool  districts.  In  other  places  only  occasiaiial 
masses  or  strips  of  sand-stone  shales  are  met  with,  and  the  forma- 
tion has  been  broken  up  and  destroyed  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
granitic  outbreak  of  the  Ghauts.  The  formation  can  be  traced, 
though  often  interrupted  by  the  granitic  masses  in  the  Eastern 
Ghauts,  to  the  south  of  Madras. 

I  met  sand-stones  and  marls  undoubtedly  identical  with  the 
Nagpore  rocks  and  containing  faint  vegetable  remains  as  Streper- 
matoor,  80  miles  west  of  Madras,  on  the  Bangalore  road,  where 
they  crop  out  in  some  places  around  the  tank. 

Another  interesting  locality  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
was  at  Trivacery  or  Teruvacery,  a  village  18  miles  west  of  Pondi- 
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cherry.  The  sand-stone  of  Trivacerj  is  absolutely  identical  in  all 
petrograpKical  characters  with  many  specimens  from  the  Nagpore 
territory ;  it  also  contained  many  fossil  trees,  which  I  am  convinced 
will  proTO  the  same  as  those  found  in  some  places  of  the  Nagpore 
territory,  as  well  as  near  Baneegunge  to  the  west  of  Burdwan  and 
Calcutta. 

I  think  that  the  coal-bearing  strata  of  Baneegunge,  in  the  hills 
-west  of  Calcutta,  belong  to  the  same  formation  with  the  rest  of 
the  above  quoted  localities. 

Whether  the  lime-stone  and  shales  of  Kulladghee,  which  I  had 
occasion  to  investigate  in  the  cold  season  of  1854-55,  constitute  a 
formation  different  from  the  above  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  say  at 
present,  from  want  of  my  journals  and  specimens,  which  have  been 
all  sent  away. 

The  character  of  this  extensive  formation  of  sand-stones  and 
shales  varies  considerably ;  generally  the  sand-stones  can  be  weU 
distinguished  from  the  underlying  shales. 

In  some  localities  the  distinct  stratification  is  clearly  visible,  and 
the  sand-stones,  more  or  less  horizontal,  repose  contrary  to  the 
ordinary  laws  of  conformity,  upon  the  out-crop  of  the  inclined 
shales  underneath:  this  is  the  case  in  the  G-walior  territory,  in 
Bangapilly,  Ouddapah,  &c. 

In  other  districts,  for  instance  at  Nagpore,  near  Chanda,  and 
on  the  Franheeta,  the  marly  slates  and  sandstone  seem  to  lie 
conformably,  and  have  both  been  subject  apparently  to  the  same 
bendings  and  foldings. 

But  though  the  characters  of  the  rock  are  very  variable,  it  is 
nearly  always  possible  to  trace  the  one  variety  into  the  other; 
occasionally,  the  mere  lithological  resemblance,  even  between  very 
distant  points  of  the  formation,  is  very  striking. 

Eossil  remains  have  been  found  in  several  places;  the  best 
known  locality  is  at  present  the  Nagpore  territory,  where  the  per* 
severing  researches  of  the  Beverend  B.  Hislop  have  brought  to 
light  a  rich  collection  of  fossil  plants  and  several  very  interesting 
adoimal  remains. 

1  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  my  obligations  to  Mr. 
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Hiebpt  who  wu  kind  enongh  ta  give  me  erety  asaistaDce  and 
infomutioa  dnrin^  my  ebif  at  Nagpore. 

I  met  foiail  wood  and  aomo  fragmentB  of  foBsil  bones  ia  aerenl 
places  along  the  Godarer}'.  Ifear  the  junction  of  the  latter  mer 
with  the  Praaheeta,  at  Kota,  near  Shironcha,  are  fonnd  reiy  curioiu 
remains  of  fossil  fishes  and  reptiles  connected  with  a  thin  bed  of 
eosl.  These  fossils  were  first  discovered  by  the  late  Drs.  Bell  and 
Walker,  and  I  trust  that  the  collectioa  which  I  was  enabled  to 
make  in  this  locality  nuy  not  prore  without  some  interest  erea 
after  the  very  fine  specimens  sent  to  England  by  the  two  abore- 
menttoned  gentlemen. 

Vegetable  remains  can  be  traced  in  many  places  ia  the  sand- 
Btonea  and  marls,  though  the  appearance  is  often  very  much 
changed.  Leaves,  together  with  fossil  wood,  were  met  with  in 
the  Edstem  C^hauts  on  the  Godarery  and  at  Trivaoery,  18  milu 
west  of  Pondicberry. 

It  seems  that  the  formation  has  been  deported  thronghont  m 
fresh-water  lakes,  but  it  would  be  premature  to  express  at  preseot 
positive  opinion  on  the  geological  age  of  the  formation.  It  appeui 
from  some  fossil  remains  that  it  may  be  oolitic ;  but  only  a  clou 
enumeration  and  comparison  of  all  the  fossils  hitherto  collected  ud 
brooght  to  SuTope  will  be  able  to  decide  this  question. 

With  reference  to  the  difficult  question  of  the  age  of  the  Band- 
stone  formation,  it  is  worth  mentioaing  that  I  have  seen  the  sand- 
stone, with  fossil  trees,  cisarly  overlaid  by  the  cretaceous  stnti 
in  the  Pondicberry  district,  so  that  it  cannot  be  jounger  than 
Jnrassio. 

The  existence  of  coal  in  this  formation  is  connected  with  the 
vegetable  remains,  which  as  1  have  mentioned  can  be  traced  ia 
many  places.  The  coal-seams  are  generally  not  of  great  thickueu, 
and  the  coal  is  in  most  placea  impure,  but  larger  seams  have  been 
found  in  some  localitieB,  in  Burdwaa,  the  Falamow  Hills,  the 
Kerbudda  Valley,  &e.,  some  of  which  ore  worked  pretty  exteaaively- 

8.  The  great  trap  formation  of  the  Deccan  has  been  visited 
during  this  season  on  its  Eastern  borders.  I  have  been  able  to 
examine  the  fresh-waber  strata  interposed  between  the  trap  U;w> 
in  many  localiticB,  and  I  have  traced  the  continuation  of  this  thin 
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freeh«water  stratmn  containing    only  fresh  water-shells  (Phjsa, 
Melania^  TJnio,  &c.)  down  the  Godaverj  to  Sajahmundrj.    Near 
this  plaee  ooeurs  a  very  curious  mixture  of  the  unmistakeable  fresh- 
water Phjsa  Frinsepii,  with  numerous  true  marine  species. 

The  lime-stone  stratum,  with  these  marine  shells,  lies  like  the 
fresh-water  lime-stone  of  the  Deccan  between  a  mass  of  trap 
(Dolerite) ;  it  reposes  upon  a  cellular  trap,  and  is  covered  bj  up- 
wards of  50  feet  of  nodular  trap.  It  is  found  at  Cateroo,  8  miles 
from  Sajahmundry,  and  at  the  Pangadi  Hills,  10  miles  from  the 
latter  place,  and  is  from  2  to  2^  feet  thick.  In  some  places  the 
lock  is  quite  full  of  marine  shells,  which  belong  to  Area,  Car* 
diom,  Yenua,  Gerithium,  Turbinella,  &c.  1  also  found  a  large 
well-preser?ed  nautilus  at  Pangadi,  which  will  serve  to  throw 
some  light  upon  the  age  of  the  intertrapian  lacustrine  and  marine 
formation  of  India* 

The  connection  between  these  strata  of  Bajahmundrj  and  the 
merely  fresh-water  deposits  of  the  Deccan  is  quite  dear;  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  deposit  probably  in  a  series  of  great  lakes  growing 
brackish  to  the  Eastward.  The  fresh-water  Physa  Prinsepii,  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  Deccan  specimens,  lies  side  by  side 
with  Gerithium,  Area,  and  other  marine  shells. 

The  fresh* water  intertrapian  stratum  of  the  Deccan  is  from  2 
to  4  feet  thick ;  it  consists  in  part  of  variously  coloured  marls  in 
part  of  impure  lime*stone. 

In  the  parts  where  I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  it,  near 
Saugor,  near  Lenni,  Nagpore,  &c.,  it  generally  is  covered  by  globular 
black  trap  of  from  40  to  70  feet  thick  only,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  recent  of  the  trap  effusions  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
It  rests  upon  a  cellukr  Amygdaloid  or  Wacke,  into  which  it  some« 
times  graduates,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  draw  any  distinct 
line  of  separation  between  the  two  rocks.  I  also  observed  fre- 
quently quite  isolated  patches  of  a  very  soft  cellular  Wacke 
between  the  fresh-water  strata  themselves.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  fresh-water  strata  have  been  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  lakea 
covered  with  volcanic  ashes,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  occasional 
ahowera  of  ashes  still  fell  occaaionally  during  the  period  of  the 
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formation  of  the  calcareous  and  marly  deposit  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lakes.* 

Another  interesting  phenomenon  connected  with  the  intertrapian 
formation  is  the  very  regular  and  horizontal  outline  shown  bj  the 
thin  line  of  the  sedimentary  stratum  on  the  exposed  sides  of  the 
hills ;  and  the  fact»  that  though  no  bending  or  contortion  of  the 
stratum  is  visible,  it  may  be  found  at  a  much  higher  or  lower 
level  on  one  of  the  next  hills.  Prom  a  careful  examination  of 
the  localities,  I  think  that  this  fact  can  only  be  due  to  the  ex- 
istence of  extensive  faults  and  to  phenomena  of  subsidence  and 
elevation  of  whole  mountains  en  masse  caused  by  them.  Of  the 
existence  of  such  faults,  evident  proofs  can  be  found  in  many 
localities. 

I  finaUy  wish  to  mention,  that  the  intertrapian  lacustrine  forma- 
tion is  not  confined  to  the  borders  of  the  grand  trap  mass,  bat 
that  it  can  be  traced,  though  often  altered  and  scarcely  recognisa- 
ble, to  a  great  distance  to  the  Westward  in  the  interior  of  the 
trap  mass. 

4.  On  the  road  from  Madras  to  Trichinopoly  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  examining  the  cretaceous  formation,  which  seems  to  be  en* 
tirely  limited  to  this  part  of  India. 

The  cretaceous  strata  cover  in  these  districts  'an  extensive  sur- 
face of  country,  and  the  fossil  remains  are  found  scattered  through- 
out the  formation  in  many  localities.  Assisted  by  my  draftsman, 
Eleazar,  and  some  other  of  my  men,  who  have  now  been  instructed 
in  collecting  similar  objects,  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  prettj 
fine  and  extensive  collection  of  the  cretaceous  fossils  from  yerj 
various  localities.  The  whole  of  the  strata  from  the  Pondichenj 
district  down  to  the  most  South-Western  localities  in  the  Trichi- 
nopoly district  (circumference  120  miles)  belong  to  the  same  fonn- 
lition ;  the  rocks  are  ^uite  the  same  and  the  fossil  remains  are 
nearly  identical. 

•  I  mentioned  in  the  first  Report  for  the  cold  season  of  1854-55,  that  the 
•fiVision  of  the  trap  in  the  Deccan  had  taken  place  under  heayy  pressure,  probabl/ 
of  sea^ water.  I  now  beg  to  say  that  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  efiiisioa 
has  taken  place  at  the  bottom  of  eiLtenaiye  fireah^water  lakes  than  at  tha  hottooi 
pf  the  ocean. 
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There  eziat  local  aecumulations  of  bivalye  sheila,  constitutiiig 
aeallj  the  whole  mass  of  the  rook,  for  instance  at  Garudamgalum, 
near  Ootatoor  (Trichinopoly  district)  where  the  rock  is  qaarried» 
polished,  and  sold  as  "  Trichinopoly  Marble.*' 

These  aocumnlations  may  perhaps  have  been  old  sea  beaches, 
bat  thej  do  not  constitute  a  separate  or  more  recent  formation 
than  the  strata  with  the  ammonites.  Close  to  the  accumulations  of 
bivalTe  shells  occur  strata  containing  large  ammonites,  some  of  1^- 
fe«t  in  diameter ;  and  I  even  saw  ammonites  in  the  rock  full  of 
the  bivalve  shells. 

The  cretaceous  strata  seem  to  have  been  generallj  quite  undis^ 
tnrbed ;  they  repose  horizontally  upon  the  oolitic  sand-stones  at 
Triracery  and  upon  the  crystalline  schists  in  other  localities. 

The  cretaceous  strata  are  covered  by  a  deposit  of  rolled  pebbles, 
▼ithred  lateritic  earth,  which  is  evidently  more  modern  and  brought 
down  at  a  former  period  by  violent  currents  of  water  from  the 
Eastern  Ghauts. 

The  deposition  of  the  cretaceous  strata  took  place  after  the 
principal  upheavement  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  since  these  strata 
are  nowhere  seen  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  Ghauts 
or  to  the  Mysore  and  Deccan  plateaux,-  and  since  they  have  not 
been  affected  by  the  upheaving  and  disturbing  agency,  which  must 
haye  accompanied  the  formation  of  the  Ghaut  Bange. 

5.  During  my  visit  to  the  Neilgherries  and  the  Mysore,  I  was 
especially  anxious  to  extend  my  observations  in  reference  to  the 
direction  of  faults  and  planes  of  foliation  in  the  crystalline  rocks  of 
Southern  India.  My  observations  in  various  parts  of  India  have 
convinced  me,  that  the  lines  of  faults  and  joints  and  of  the  direction 
of  the  planes  of  foliation  and  cleavage,  when  laid  down  upon  maps, 
show  many  very  striking  coincidences  with  the  main  direction  of 
mountain  chains  and  rivers. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  directions  of  fault  and 
cleavage  planes  occurring  in  the  Neilgherries  and  the  Mysore 
pUteau:— 

1.  Prom  N.  N.  E.  to  S.  S.  TV.,  which  coincides  with  the  mean 
^^tion  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  where  the  cleavage  planes  run 
generally  in  this  direction. 
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W.  to  N.  K.  £.,  which  is  the  line  of  the  Western 
I  Neilgherries  these  two  directions  of  distnrbance 
The  former  one  is  clearly  represented  hj  the 
»ni  border  of  the  Neilgherrr  plateau  and  by  the 
the  latter  one  by  the  fine  mountaiii  range  of  the 
iiaa  to  the  Sontfa  and  Soath-West  of  Ootacamund. 
[tensive  faults  are  clearly  traceable  on  the  Mysore 
from  West  to  East.  The  direction  of  some  of 
rs,  as  the  Mayar,  the  Cavery,  &c.,  is  connected 
;  the  Talley  of  the  Mayar  the  fanit  is  rery  clearly 

line  of  distarbanca  runs  from  North  to  South 
lore  country.  It  is  less  marked  by  the  direction 
cleavage  or  foliation  than  by  extensive  dykes  of 
if  a  fine  large-grained  granite,  which  nm  in  this- 
r  many  miles. 

Journey  acroit  the  Chain*  qf  the  KitetUuen,  from 
m. — By  HEBUAinf  and  Bobibt  ScHLi.aiirrwKZT, 

n  Ladak  through  Nubra  to  the  Pass  of  Karakomm, 
lasa  the  frontier  of  Ladak  and  to  extend  our  obser- 
r  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Kuenluen  moim- 
nate  (not  having  yet  reduced  our  astronomical 
titudes  and  longitudes)  that  the  distance  we  trs- 
;an  before  returning  again  into  the  Thibetan  terri- 
y  300  English  miles. 

tk  July  21th,  and  went  by  the  Laoche  Pass 
}  the  valley  of  the  Shayok  and  to  Nubra.  From 
I  the  Saeaar  Pass,  abont  17,500  feet.  We  stayed 
Pass  itself  to  make  Magnetic  observations,  and  to 
h  the  summit  of  the  Sassarla,  (Sassar  mountain 
I  which  we  had,  as  we  anticipated,  a  very  extensive 
riew  of  the  large  groups  of  glaciers  surrounding  the 
jirgest  accumulation  of  glaciers  in  the  Kuenluen. 
m  in  thw  Report  are  odIj  appraiinuitioiig.  Toy  good  eiin»- 
QB  were  taken  at  Ladak,  but  we  hare  not  ;et  been  able  to 
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From  the  Saaaar  Pass,  our  route  brought  us  to  the  large  plateau 
to  the  south  of  Ejirakoram,  the  mean  elevation  of  which  reaches  17,100 
feet  On  the  9th  of  August,  we  crossed  without  any  difficulty  the 
frontier  of  Turkistan.  We  were  accompanied  by  Mani,  the  Futwaree 
of  Milum,  by  Makshoot,  a  former  servantof  Moorcroft's,  and  by  Maho- 
med Amin,  an  aged  Turkistanf,  whom  we  found  particularly  useful  on 
flocount  of  his  general  knowledge  of  the  country.  We  had  besides 
six  horses  for  ourselves  and  servants,  (the  three  men  above  mention- 
ed,) thirteen  horses  for  baggage,  five  Yarkandis,  and  some  fifteen 
sheep  and  goats.  The  Yarkandis  with  horses  and  provisions  we 
sent  secretly  on  ahead,  and  we  only  met  them,  as  by  chance,  in 
Nabra.  Our  servants  from  India  accompanied  us  as  far  as  Sassar, 
from  whence  we  travelled  dressed  as  Yarkandis.  The  day  before 
we  passed  Karakorum,  (18,300  feet)  we  met  a  large  caravan  of 
merchants  from  Yarkand,  to  whom  we  gave  out  that  we  intended 
to  march  on  along  the  Yarkand  road  ;  but  as  soon  as  we  had  passed 
Karakorum^  we  left  this  road  and  went  to  the  east,  to  Kissilkorum, 
(17,400  feet)  the  high  water-shed  between  the  Yarkand  and  the 
Karakaah  rivers.  We  crossed  in  one  day  four  Passes,  more  than 
17,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  but  only  slightly  elevated 
abore  the  surrounding  plateaux. 

We  followed  from  Kissilkorum  the  direction  of  the  principal 
eluun  of  the  £uenluen,  now  turning  to  the  south  south-east,  till  we 
reached  a  lake^  Kidk-kiul,  (u  like  oo  in  wood;  fK like  « in  but) 
slightly  salt,  situated  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Changchenmo. 
Up  to  this  point  our  route  had  chiefly  led  us  over  extensive  plateaux, 
1^000  to  17,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  of  a  much  greater 
extent  than  those  to  the  south  of  Karakorum ;  but  from  this  lake 
ve  followed  the  valley  of  the  Karakash  river,  to  the  right  of  which 
there  are  no  plateaux,  while  to  the  left  they  extend  as  far  as  Suget. 

The  sterility  of  the  plateau  to  the  north  of  Karakorum,  as  well  as 
of  the  Earakash  valley,  is  quite  surprising:  without  the  frequent, 
though  not  very  abundant^  precipitation  of  snow,  chiefly  caused  by 
the  great  elevation  of  the  ridges,  these  plateaux  would  be  complete 
^tiserts.  In  a  march  of  eighteen  miles^  we  only  met  with  four 
ipecies  of  plants ;  for  many  days  grass  was  exceedingly  scarce,  while 
&r  several  days  we  had  absolutely  none,  the  grass  round  the 
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Kidk-kiul  lake  being  the  only  exception.  We  had  taken  with  us 
a  small  supply  of  gram,  anticipating  in  some  degree  the  sterility 
we  met  with,  which  saved  our  horses  from  absolute  staryation. 
Nevertheless,  they  suffered  dreadfully,  the  more  so  as  the  great 
scarcity  of  grass  compelled  us  to  make  long  marches  of  twenty 
to  twenty-four  miles  a  day.  Close  to  the  Kiiik-kiul  we  met  witk 
a  very  interesting  group  of  more  than  fifty  hot  springs,  chiefly  con- 
taining muriate  of  soda  (common  salt),  and  a  great  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid.  The  temperature  varied  from  25**  to  49°  O.  =  77**  to 
120<>  Fahrenheit. 

We  had  already  met  in  the  valley  of  the  Nubra  with  two  other 
groups,  the  one  near  Panamick,  (hottest  spring,  78.1*=172.G^ 
Fahrenheit) ;  the  other  near  Changlung,  (74.1°  C.  =  165.4°  Fahren- 
heit). After  a  march  of  seventy  miles  in  four  days,  we  came  to 
Sdmgal,  where  a  route- branches  off  to  the  valley  of  Bushia,  and  to 
Elchi  the  capital  of  Khotan. 

Before  reaching  Sdmgal  we  had  nearly  lost  our  road.     Mahomed 
Amin,  who  generally  accompanied  us,  had  gone  in  front,  whilst  ve 
were  engaged  in  measuring  the  breadth  of  the  river  and  the  depth 
of  its  erosion.     We  saw  him  distinctly  with  our  telescope  on  the 
other  side  of  it,  and  followed  his  and  his  horse's  foot-prints  until 
six  P.  M.,  when  they  again  crossed  the  water.     But  our  people  being 
behind  us,  we  turned  back  to  meet  them ;  but  no  trace  of  then 
was  found,  as  they  had  evidently  also  lost  their  way  and  had  kept 
on  the  wrong  bank  of  the  river :  we  again  tried,  it  being  now  eight 
o'clock  p.  M.,  to  cross  the  river,  which  is  here  divided  into  maoj 
branches,  but  were  overtaken  in  the  middle  by  nightfall,  and  were 
obliged  to  stop  on  a  low  mud  bank.     Our  first  care  was  to  secure 
our  two  horses,  fastening  their  legs  with  the  straps  of  our  sexttnt 
and  our  prismatic  compass.     We  now  observed,  on  a  little  Mjri- 
caria  stem  close  to  our  resting-place,  that  the  water  was  graduallj 
rising  from  the  melting  of  a  late  fall  of  snow.    Fortunately  the 
great  breadth  of  the  river  secured  our  bank  from  being  overflowed, 
though  the  moisture  of  the  ground  was  rapidly  increasing. 

The  next  day,  August  the  20th,  we  found  our  people  in  the  afbe^ 
noon,  and  Amin  at  Sdmgal  in  the  evening ;  our  horses  had  suffered 
so  much  from  fatigue  as  well  as  from  scarcity  of  food;  that  on  the 
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way  from  Kissilkorum  to  Sdmgal  we  lost  seven  out  of  nineteen. 
FtofXk  S^mgal  a  road  branches  off,  as  mentioned  above,  to  Busbia 
and  X^chiy  and  as  there  was  some  hope  of  procnring  at  these  places 
fresh  horses,  or  Y&ks,  as  well  as  food,  our  men  were  easily  persuad- 
ed to  proceed  in  this  direction. 

We  started  August  22nd,  with  only  two  laden  horses ;  we  had  to 
cross  a  glacier  Pass,  17,000  feet.  At  ten  a.  ic.  we  were  overtaken 
by  a  violent  snow-storm,  lasting  till  six  f .  ic.  The  road  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  horses,  on  account  of  a  number  of  fissures 
in  the  glacier*  When  we  had  gone  some  little  distance  farther,  our 
people  finding  it  impossible  to  follow  with  the  laden  horses  left 
every  thing  behind — ^tent,  blankets,  and  a  small  trunk  containing 
merchandise,  money,*  and  instruments,  (the  most  necessary  ones 
we  happily  carried  ourselves  on  the  ice,)  taking  only  a  little  food 
with  them ;  but  even  then  they  followed  so  slowly,  that  they  were 
unable  to  cross  the  last  terminal  moraine  of  the  glacier  before 
nightfall.  We  were  compelled  in  consequence  to  be  in  the  snow 
all  night  in  our  wet  clothes.  The  snow  had  ceased  falling,  but  the 
cold  was  still  so  very  great,  (11.4^  C.  =  11.5^  Fahrenheit)  that 
two  of  our  horses  died  from  it  during  the  night ;  one  on  the  glacier 
with  our  people,  and  the  other  at  our  feet. 

In  Bushia,  which  we  reached  two  days  later,  on  the  25th  of  August, 
we  met  with  a  very  cordial  reception  from  the  inhabitants,  and  got 
horses,  jAks,  sheep,  provisions,  &c.,  promising  to  pay  for  them  iu 
Sdmgal.  These  people,  half-nomadic  Tartars,  seemed  very  honest, 
and  the  prices  they  asked  were  very  moderate.  They  inhabit  caves 
fitted  up  like  houses  in  the  cold  season,  and  tents  during  the  rest 
of  the  year. 

The  height  of  Bushia  is  9,200  feet.  We  dressed  like  the  inhabi- 
tantSy  and  had  also  learned  the  necessary  forms  of  salutation.  The 
people  here  are  far  from  being  savages,  but  on  the  contrary  very 
ceremonious.  They  took  us,  never  having  seen  any  Europeans, 
for  what  we  represented  ourselves  to  be — ^merchants  from  Delhi. 
Slchi,  the  capital  of  Khotan,  was  only  distant  two  days'  journey ; 
but  we  found  the  people  very  reluctant  to  accompany  us  there,  for 

*  W«  uied  very  littl»  money,  bat  chiefljr  goodi,  rich  Indian  cloth,  for  barter. 
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they  feared  the  Chinese  soldiers  stationed  not  far  from  Boshia ;  be- 
sides the  time  was  far  advanced  for  our  intended  researches  in 
Cashmere.  The  distance  from  the  Northern  foot  of  the  Kuenluen 
was  one  and  a  half  day's  journey ;  already  at  Bushia  the  Alpine 
character  of  the  Central  Kuenluen  had  disappeared,  the  height  of 
the'  summits  in  the  environs  of  Bushia  not  exceeding  11,000  feet. 
We  left  Sdmgal  August  the  29th,  and  followed  for  three  marches 
the  valley  of  the  Karakash,  which  flows  from  Sdmgal  to  Suget  in  i 
westerly  direction,  then  takes  a  sharp  turn  to  the  north,  and  from 
thence  flows  for  the  most  part  in  an  east  north-easterly  direction. 

We  met  on  this  road  with  very  large  quarries  and  mines,  from 
which  is  dug  the  Yashem  stone  (the  Fahde),  and  which  are  resort- 
ed to  by  people  living  at  great  distances.  We  were  enabled  to  pro- 
cure for  future  analysis  a  good  supply  of  the  different  varieties  of 
this  stone,  which  is  much  valued  throughout  Central  Asia.  Suget, 
a  halting-place  on  the  winter  road  to  Yarkand,  is  six  ordinarj 
marches  distant  from  Earakorum.  From  Suget  to  Karakash, 
another  town  of  Khotan,  is  six  marches.  We  started  after  dae 
deliberation  on  the  Ist  of  September  with  Mahomed  Amin  and  only 
two  laden  horses,  leaving  our  fresh  horses  and  every  thing  else  we 
could  do  without,  includiug  our  little  tent.  Some  instruments, 
blankets,  furs  and  provisions  were  all  our  baggage.  We  succeeded 
in  making  in  twelve  days  about  220  English  miles  across  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  Kuenluen,  (twenty-five  marches  of  the  Bussian 
itinerary  route  from  Yarkand  to  Leh).  We  reached  Leh  in  the 
evening  of  the  12th  September.  This  river,  as  well  as  the  other 
streams  descending  from  the  northern  slope  of  the  Kuenluen,  dis- 
appears entirely  after  a  short  course  in  the  sandy  plains  surrounding 

lake  Lop. 

The  country  between  Suget  and  the  Karakorum  was  new  to  us. 
We  had  here  a  very  good  opportunity  of  examining  and  determining 
the  mean  elevation  of  the  plateau  above  mentioned. .  We  also  had, 
before  we  reached  the  Pass,  a  very  extensive  view  of  the  highest 
central  peaks,  which  we  tried  to  draw  in  the  scale  of  one 
degree  =  one  centimetre  in  length.  . 

From  this  point  we  wished  to  follow  the  Shayok  river,  as  this 
route  would  have  taken  us  through  a  country  new  to  us.    We  also 
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mefc  amongst  many  others  a  caravan  with  fourteen  camels  (the 
CameluB  Bactrianus)  with  two  humps,  frequently  used  for  carrying 
loads  on  the  Yarkand  road ;  these  stout  animals  constantly  cross 
the  elevated  crests  on  the  Yarkand  road  up  to  18,000  feet,  and 
seem  apparently  little  affected  by  the  cold  of  these  heights,  the 
native  climate  of  wild  Y&ks  and  Kiangs. 

We  succeeded  in  procuring  two  of  them,  remarkably  tame  animals, 
expecting  to  find  them  particularly  useful  in  crossing  the  frequent 
rapids  met  with  in  the  Shayok  river.  But  notwithstanding  the 
height  and  power  of  these  animals,  we  found  it  impossible  to  go 
down  the  Shayok  Valley.  The  river  had  much  subsided,  compared 
with  its  height  when  we  crossed  it  near  Ejurdong,  in  the  beginning 
of  August ;  but  it  was  still  far  from  passable,  (which  it  is  from  the 
end  of  October  to  the  end  of  March).  We  were  obliged  therefore 
to  leave  the  road  down  the  Shayok  Valley  at  Sdltan  Ohdskdl,  to  go 
up  the  Valley  to  Sassar,  and  follow  from  thence  our  old  route.  We 
had  to  cross  in  one  day,  not  without  difficulty,  the  Shayok  river  five 
times  before  we  reached  Sassar. 

During  our  absence  from  Leh,  our  Native  Doctor  Hurkishen  had 
made  meteorological  observations,  and  what  was  especially  valuable 
to  u8,  detailed  Barometric  and  Magnetic  observations.  He  had  com- 
pleted a  plan  of  Leh,  the  chief  points  of  which  had  been  laid  down 
before  our  departure,  and  collectors  had  been  sent  to  different 
parts  of  Ladak  to  complete  Geological  and  Botanical  collections, 
particularly  with  reference  to  geographical  distribution :  we  found 
all  our  orders  had  been  very  carefully  executed. 

Our  horses  and  luggage  left  behind  at  Suget,  not  arriving  for 
thirteen  days  after  us,  (September  25th,)  we  had  time,  besides  finish- 
ing our  plans  and  drawings,  to  take  numerous  casts  in  plaster  of 
Paris*  of  the  different  tribes,  as  we  had  already  done  in  other  parts 
of  India  and  the  Himalayas.  The  variety  of  tribes  which  is  to  be 
found  in  Leh  is  particularly  great,  on  account  of  its  extended  trade 
with  the  different  parts  of  Central  Asia. 

*  We  are  obliged  to  E.  H.  Longden,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  Swemdra 
Frem  at  Agra,  for  a  yery  Taluable  supply  of  plaster  of  Paris,  when  our  own  stook 
iraa  nearly  exhaosted, 
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[ARXB  OS  THB   ObBBBTA.TIOVI   1(A.D1  SVSIXe  TSI 
OVXIIKT,  7K0U  LaDAK  TO  EhOTAH. 

MAanXTic  Obsibtatiohb. 
»mplete  aeries  of  Mi^netic  obserrations  had  besn 
departure,  and  two  Magnetic  apparatoB  bad  been 
our  absence,  one  for  the  obeervation  of  the  daily 
declination,  another  for  the  daily  Tariation  of  the 
sity.  Obaervationa  were  taken  six  times  a  day  by 
:tor  Hurkiahea  the  whole  time  we  were  absent, 
mey  to  Tnrkistan  we  bad  with  ua  a  Declinometer, 
>arBtuB,  and  a  Dipcircle.  We  took  observations  on 
),  on  Karakorum,  in  Sumgal,  and  in  Suget.  The 
ilination  at  Lob  waa,  from  July  to  September,  very 
;,  The  declinatioD  decreased  on  the  poiuts  aboTe 
was  in  Suget  2»  12'  East, 
the  ioclination  Tras— 

46«     SC    20" 

Pass, 48    U    75 

rumPasB,    49      8      0 
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kteanx  are  to  be  found  on  both  sides  of  Karako- 
it  extensive  to  the  north  and  west  gf  the  Pass. 
)lateanx  terminate  completely  in  the  longitude  of 
vhere  we  met  again  with  ralleys  and  ridges,  both 
&  similar  BnccesBJoa  of  ridges  and  valleys  ia  also 
haracter  of  Ladak,  where  plateaux  are  generally 
Ihe  mean  height  of  the  plateau  to  the  north  and 
■nm  is  from  16,800  to  17,000  feet.  The  point  when 
ich  the  greatest  mean  elevation,  probably  the  loftiest 
world,  is  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  sources  of  the 
le  Bouth  of  this  region  between  Karakorum  and  the 
.  second  region  of  a  great  general  elevation  was 
h  some  single  peaks  seem  to  attain  the  greatest 
We  had  an  opportunity  of  measuring  some  peaks 
IB  24,000  feet. 
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The  mean  directdon  of  the  principal  crest  of  the  Kuenluen  which 
fonna  the  water-shed  between  Ladak  and  Turkistan,  runs  north- 
west to  south-east  from  the  sources  of  the  Yarkand  river  to  Budok. 
Another  more  northern  chain  independent  of  this,  and  of  a  com- 
paratively  smaller  elevation,  runs  from  west  to  east ;  this  is  the 
chain  over  which  Passes  lead  from  Bushia  and  Elchi  to  Yumnkash, 
Keria,  &c.  The  fall  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  rivers  Yarkand 
Deriao  and  Karakash  Deriao  is  not  great.  But  the  rivers  descend- 
ing from  the  other  ridge,  which  runs  from  west  to  east,  have  a  much 
more  rapid  descent,  particularly  the  rivers  on  the  northern  side  of 
this  ridge. 

We  succeeded  in  procuring,  besides  our  own  routes,  itineraries  of 
the  commercial  routes  to  Badakshan,  Yarkand,  Kashgar,  Kokand  and 
to  Aksu,  from  the  different  caravans  we  met  with.  The  information 
thus  obtained  from  independent  sources  was  very  consistent  as  re- 
garded the  number  and  succession  of  the  halting-places  and  their 
distances  from  each  other.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  we 
found  Baron  Humboldt's  "  Map  of  the  Mountain  Systems  and 
the  Volcanoes  of  Central  Asia"  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  making 
our  own  observations  and  in  prosecuting  enquiries  for  routes, 

GSOLOOT. 

To  the  north  of  the  Nubra  Yalley  much  lime  (chiefly  carbonate, 
combined  with  large  masses  of  sulphate  of  lime)  is  met  with ;  but 
alternating  in  such  a  manner  with  crystalline  rocks,  that  it  con 
scarcely  be  thought  to  be  sedimentary ;  it  also  appears  nowhere  to 
contain  fossil  remains.  On  the  northern  margin  of  the  £uenluen, 
crystallioe  rocks  appear  to  extend  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
if  a  margin  of  sedimentary  rocks  exists,  it  can  only  be  very  narrow. 

We  very  often  met  with  a  hard  crystalline  rock,  not  unlike 
pudding  stone,  which  contained  enclosures  of  spherical  and  angular 
forms.  We  also  came  to  quarries,  where  the  Yashem  stone  is  dug ; 
they  are  at  Gulbagasheu  in  the  valley  of  £arakash.  We  took  a 
good  quantity  of  the  best  specimens  with  us  for  future  analysis. 

Two  systems  of  cleavage  predominate,  which  are  particularly  re- 
gular in  the  central  parts  of  the  Kuenluen :  the  steeper  one  dips 
North  W  to  50<>  East,  the  other  South  20  to  40'>  West. 
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Th«  erosion  is  ver^  deep  in  the  Tallejs  on  thts  northern 
of  the  Kuanluon.  In  the  inner  parts  of  the  Eaenlnen,  tht 
present  for  the  most  part  a  Thibetan  character,  dUpUyiag 
basis  slightly  iaclined,  over  which  the  water  spreads  itself 
channels,  and  afterwards  evaporates  completely. 

Eitenaive  glaciers  are  chiefly  met  with  in  the  range  to  tl 
of  Karakorura,  (>.  o.  in  the  ridge  abore  mentioned  in  a  ( 
from  west  to  east,)  and  another  group,  apparently  the  large 
mulatioD  of  glaciers  tn  the  Euenluen,  was  found  in  the  env 
Saasar,  but  both  much  smaller  thau  the  groups  near  the 
to  the  north-west,  investigated  by  our  brotlier  Adolpbe. 

Two  fine  groups  of  hot  springs  of  analogous  charactei 
depositing  great  quantitioa  of  lime,  and  smelliag  slightly  oi 
sulphuric  gas)  were  found  in  Nubra,  The  temperature  of  tht 
springs  of  the  group  near  Panamick  was  78*  C.  =  172.6"  J 
the  other  group  near  Changlung,  74,1°  C.  ^  165.4"  Fahr.  , 
of  ordinary  water  at  the  same  height  as  Changlung  hac 
perature  of  10.1°  0.  ^  50.2°  Pahr.  There  is  another  grou 
springs  mentioDed  above,  situated  a  little  below  the  lake  K 
(11,800  feet).  Theii  deposits  are  nearly  pure  muriate  • 
These  springs,  more  than  fifty  in  number,  are  partly  aiti 
the  very  bed  of  the  river  Kaiakaah,  and  surrounded  cl< 
its  cold  waters.  The  temperature  of  these  springs  is  fron 
49"  C.  =  77"  to  120"  Fahrenheit. 

In  these  neighbourhoods,  and  also  lower  down  in  the  E 
Talley,  are  found  several  groups  of  salt  pools,  conical  de[ 
of  the  ground  filled  with  solid  fait  and  a  concentrated  sol 
salt.  The  salt  was  nearly  pure  table  saltj  bnb  some  poc 
not  jet  so  far  advanced  in  the  progress  of  concentration  tl 
salt  had  deposited  itself. 

The  high  temperature  of  these  salt  pools  was  veT7  ren 
The  salt  deposit  forms  a  stratum  over  the  excavation  go 
the  salt-water  and  a  nearly  complete  cover  on  its  surfa( 
great  diathermaneity  of  salt  (a  stratum  of  salt  allows  92  oul 
thermic  rays  to  pass  through  it,  while  an  equal  thickness 
only  allows  89.)  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  excess  of  tern 
In   consequence  of  this  physical  property  of  the  salt,  the  I 
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ture  of  the  water  below  the  cover  is  considerably  raised  by  insola- 
tion daring  the  day,  whilst  it  loses  little  heat  by  nocturnal  radiation, 
(a  phenomenon  of  accumulated  heat  analogous  to  that  of  Saussure's 
and  Sir  John  Herschel's  Heliothermometers).   In  the  salt  pools  the 
loss  of  heat  by  noctural  radiation  is  still  more  lessened  by  a  circum- 
stance peculiar  to  perfectly  concentrated  saline  solutions,  namely, 
that  all  the  little  openings  in  the  superficial  salt  cover  which  exist 
daring  the  day,  are  closed  by  a  deposit  of  solid  salt  as  soon  as  the 
temperature  begins  to  fall  in  the  evening.    In  the  lower  strata  of 
the  water  contained  in  those  conical  reservoirs  the  temperature 
decreases  very  rapidly,  a  phenomenon  which  seems  perfectly  to 
agree  with  the  explanation  given  above,  but  to  exclude  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  temperature  is  raised  by  heat  having  its  origin  in 
the  lower  strata  of  the  ground,  as  is  the  case  in  hot  springs. 
Besides,  artificial  salt  pools  were  constructed  immediately  after 
our  return  to  Leh,  and  we  used  the  materials,  (salt  and  clay) 
which  we  had  brought  for  this  purpose  from  the  salt  pools  in 
the  Ejurakash  Valley.      The  variation  of  temperature  in  these 
artificial  salt  pools  was  observed  from  hour  to  hour,  and  these 
observations  equally  showed  that  the  excess  of  temperature  only 
begins  after  the  formation  of  a  solid  stratum  of  salt,  which  more 
or  less  closes  up  the  surface  of  the  pools. 

MsTSOBOLOeT. 

The  snow  line  (the  highest  summer  limit  of  perpetual  snow),  was 
found  to  attain  the  greatest  height  in  the  environs  of  Karakorum, 
its  height  exceeding  18,600  feet.  The  snow  line  sinks  very  little 
towards  Leh,  but  considerably  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
mountains  towards  Khotan.  Near  Oitash,  above  Bushia,  we  found 
its  height  not  exceeding  16,000  feet. 

Ba8-N6v^  completely  hidden  under  detritus,  a  sort  of  subterra- 
nesn  glaciers,  but  generally  speaking  of  limited  extent,  which  we 
had  seen  first  on  the  slopes  descending  from  the  Parang  Pass,  oc- 
eurred  again  in  the  Kuenluen  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Sassar 
mountains.  In  this  group,  which  we  crossed  twice,  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  determining  the  variation  of  the  snow  line.  In  the 
middle  of  September  it  had  already  sensibly  descended,  whilst  the 
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isolated  low  snow  beds  in  protected  places  and  the  subterranean 
Bas-N^ves  above  mentioned  had,  comparativelj  speaking,  verj  much 
diminished  by  the  melting  which  still  continued  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  slopes  and  valleys. 

The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  appears  to  be  greatest  in  the 
environs  of  Karakorum,  but  it  rapidly  decreases  in  the  direction  of 
Khotan.  Erom  various  and  apparently  very  consistent  data,  which 
we  obtained  from  the  inhabitants  we  estimate    inches. 

The  direction  of  the  wind  is  chiefly  northerly.  The  south  winds 
which  predominate  in  Central  Ladak  and  ia  Kunawer  are  perfectly 
unknown  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Kuenluen. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  second  illumination  of  snow-clad  moun- 
tains after  sunset  (analogous  to  the  glowing  of  the  Alpine  snows) 
was  seen  several  times  on  those  nights  when  there  was  no  moon. 
We  saw  it  particularly  well  near  Chibra  to  the  north  of  Karako- 
rum. Judging  of  it  as  we  saw  it  there,  we  think  it  to  be  quite 
independent  of  a  spontaneous  development  of  light  from  snow.  It 
was  evidently  caused  by  an  illumination  of  the  snow-fields  from 
the  west  north-western  parts  of  the  sky.  This  illumination  is  only 
visible  sometime  after  the  sun  has  set,  namely,  when  the  projec- 
tion of  the  earth's  shade  has  reached  an  angular  height  exceeding 
that  of  the  mountains,  and  when  the  atmospheric  light  has  de- 
creased so  much  that  the  atmosphere  behind  the  mountains  reflects 
less  light  than  the  snow-clad  slopes  of  the  mountains  exposed  to 
the  west  north-west. 

At  heights  above  17,000  feet  we  found  in  the  Kuenluen,  the 
transparency  of  the  atmosphere  so  great,  that  the  small  and  the 
large  circles  in  Saussure's  diaphanometer  (as  we  had  used  it  also 
formerly  in  the  Alps  of  Europe,  and  described  in  our  "  Be- 
searches*')  disappeared  under  the  same  angles,  and  therefore  the 
transparency  above  17,000  feet  was  so  great  that  a  stratum  of  air, 
8,000  to  8,500  feet  thick,  absorbed  the  light  in  so  small  a  degree, 
that  the  absorption  to  our  eyes  became  unappreciable.  It  was 
then  determined  by  another  method,  by  which  a  stratum  of  much 
greater  thickness  could  be  examined. 

The  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  is  often  very  much  affected 
by  a  peculiar  haze  not  aflecting  the  psychrometer ;  we  found  this 
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dry  haze  particularlv  frequent  when  we  were  on  the  plateau  to  the 
nortl)  of  Earakorum. 

The  height  of  the  clouds  is  generally  very  great.  Even  during  the 

rain,  which  fell  from  the  25th  to  the  28th  July,  it  exceeded  17,000 

feet.    I'ogs  in  the  vallej  of  the  Indus  at  11,800  feet  were  observed 

oulj  once  on  the  2drd  September,  on  which  daj  the  rain  began 

at  1-10  ▲•  If.    Its  temperature  was,  when  it  first  fell,  4.6*  C.  =  8*.8 

f  ahr.  below  the  temperature  of  the  air,  (air,  7.9*  rain  3.3*  C.)  ;  it 

odIj  reached  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  9  a.  m.,  when  the 

pejchrometer  had  also  become  equal  to  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

The  daily  variations  of  the  barometer,  also  at  heights  of  17,500 

feet  bar.  385  millimeters,  had  still  the  same  form   as    at  lesser 

elevations,  showing  particularly  a  decided  minimum  near  4  p.  ic. 

The  difference  between  the  daily  extremes  reached  then  only  2.5<* 

millimeters.   Also  at  lower  elevations,  such  as  11,000  to  12,000  feet, 

we  found  the  variation  of  the  barometer  very  small :  at  Leh,  the 

difference  between  the  two  greatest  extremes  observed  in  three 

months^  was  only  five  millimeters. 

Yegetatiok,  Animals. 
The  number  of  species  of  plants,  as  well  as  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals, is  exceedingly  limited  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  Kuenluen. 
Lichens  are  completely  wanting  in  the  dfy  angular  gravel  covering 
the  high  plateau  and  slopes  of  the  mountains  in  their  neighbour- 
hood; they  are  only  to  be  found  among  the  moraines,  which  are 
generally  moister.  More  surprising  still  is  the  abundance  of  vegeta- 
tion, particularly  of  grass  on  the  most  northern  slopes  descending 
to  the  valley  of  the  Tarkand  and  its  northern  tributaries.  But 
even  there,  the  number  of  species  is  smaller  than  at  first  sight  we 
were  led  to  expect.  The  increase  of  vegetation  seems  to  coincide 
with  the  increase  of  rain  mentioned  above. 

Birds,  even  birds  of  prey,  are  exceedingly  scarce  in  the  central 
parts.  Quadrupeds  are  much  more  numerous.  We  found  wild 
yAks,  the  existence  of  which  in  the  wild  state  has  been  doubted, 
Kiangs,  five  or  six  species  of  wild  sheep  and  goats,  hares  and  mice, 
as  high  as  16,000  to  17,000  feet.  Their  number  as  well  as  the 
variety  of  species  is  remarkably  great  when  compared  with  the  great 
scarcity  of  vegetation. 
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Report  on  the  Frogreee  of  the  Magnetic  Survey  of  India,  and  the 
Reeearches  connected  with  it j  from  JLay  to  November ^  1856. — Btf 
M.  Adolfhb  Schlaoiktwbit. 


BOUTB. 

f  I  left  Simla  on  the  28th  of  May,  proceeding  through  Kulu  and 

Lahoul  to  Zanskar  in  Thibet  (arrived  26th  June).   I  was  chiefly  oc- 
cupied with  the  examination  of  the  western  parts  of  Thibet,  and  of 
>  a  considerable  part  of  the  Euenluen  range  to  the  northward  oi 

Thibet. 

I  arrived  at  Khabbulu  on  the  2l8t  July,  and  penetrated  bj  a 

transverse  valley  from  Khabbulu  and  Shigar  up  to  the  water-ehed 

of  the  Kuenluen  range.  The  most  northern  point  reached  was  the 

\-'"    ■'■i^  Mustak  Pass  (20th  August,  18,800  Eng.  feet).  The  predatory  habits 

of  the  wild  Mahomedan  tribes  of  Hunze,  which  infest  the  coiuitiy 

on  the  other  side  of  the  Mustak,  prevented  my  proceeding  further 

on  in  this  direction  in  the  Kuenluen  range.     I  had  the  opportu* 

;  nity  of  reaching,  on  the  29th  of  July,  on  the  Ghorkonda  peak,  an 

elevation  of  nearly  19,500  Eng.  feet  (calculated  approximately  from 
Ladakh)  and  made  a  series  of  physical  experiments  during  the 
!  '  ascent. 

I  arrived  at  Iscardo  on  the  1st  of  September,  after  an  examination 
i    '  of  the  elevated  mountain  groups  near  the  point  where  the  great 

;  southern  bend  of  the  Indus  takes  place.     I  arrived  at  Eiashmeer  on 

r.  the  9th  of  October,  and  left  on  the  2nd  of  November  for  Murree  and 

Bawul  Pindee,  (arrived  17th  November).  According  to  the  plan  of 
our  operations  sanctioned  by  Government,  during  the  present  cold 
season  a  part  of  the  Punjab  and  of  Scinde  will  be  examined. 

To  obtain  geological  and  meteorological  observations  for  a  part 

of  the  Himalaya,  which  we  could  not  visit  ourselves,  my  draftsman, 

Eleazar  Daniel,  and  Mr.  Monteiro,  attached  to  my  brother  Her- 

f  manu's  establishment,  with  some  geological  and  plant  collectors, 

were  sent  through  the  outer  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  from  Simla,  vii 
Kangra  and  Noorpoor  to  Kashmeer. 

Their  barometric  and  meteorological  observations  carried  on  re* 
gularly  at  Kangra,  Noorpoor,  Jummoo  and  Kashmeer,  will  be  of 
much  value  for  the  calculation  of  our  own  barometric  observations, 
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MAeirsTio  Obbebyations. 
Magnetic  Observations  were  made  bj  me  at  the  following  sta- 
tioDS  :-^ 
Simla. 
Sultanpore. 
Kardong  in  Lahoul. 
Zanskar. 
Dab. 

^         *    . ,  ^    r  /-ii     1      :i  I      These  stations  are 

Camp  on  the  upper  part  of  Chorkonda  I    .^     ^   ,       ,, 

,     .     ^  •  «^  I  situated  ou  the  north* 

glacier  15,800,  I  j        |.    ..      t 

/*  ^ern  side    of    the  In- 

'  I  dus  in  the  £uenlaen 

Camp  at  the  foot  of  the  Mustak  Pass, 


range. 
IscardOy 

Astor, 

Guryha, 

Kaahmeer,  where  a  continuous  and  regular  series  of  hourly  obser* 
▼ations  were  taken. 

Murree, 

Bawul  Pindee  continued  hourly  obserrations. 

1  also  subjoin  a  list  of  the  magnetic  Stations  made  during  the 
same  period  by  my  brothers,  Hermann  Schlagintweit  and  Robert 
Schlagintweit : — 

Simla, 

Bampoor  in  Bissahir, 

Mood  in  Spifei, 

Korzok  on  the  Tso  Moriri  Lake, 

Fangkong  Lake, 

Ladakh,  (Leh)  regular  series  of  hourly  observations  for  two 
months  (See  Beport  of  Hermann  Schlagintweit  and  Bobert  Schla- 
gintweit, p.  116.) 

Sassar  Pass, 

Karakorum  Pass, 

Sumgal,  in  Turkistan, 

Suget,  in  ditto, 

Kargyl, 

Dras, 

s  2 
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Kaabmeer, 
Murree, 
Mozufferabad, 
Eawul  Piuilee. 

Tti«  following  gives  the  magnetic  dip  ascertained  at  some  of  tli 
more  important  stations. 

Camp  at  the  foot  of  the  Mustak, SO"      2' 

Chorkonda  glacier, 4S      40 

Aator, 48      23 

Iscardo, 48      20^ 

Guryhs, 47      87* 

Xashmeer, 46     55 

Murree 46      11 

Padum 45      2-1 

Sultanpoor, 48      54^ 

Some  of  the  principal  Stations  made  bj  Mr.  Kermann  Schlagic 
tweit  and  Mr.  Bobert  Scblagintveit,  aro  sabjoined  for  compi 
rison: — 

Suget  in  Tarkistan,  SO"      V 

Sumgal  in  do.,    60         1 

Earakorum  Pass, 49        8 

Sassar  Foes,    48      11 

Ladakb,  (Leb,) 46     54 

Kargyl,  48     10 

Dras, 46      68 

Moiufferabad 47     ■  2 

These  observations,  as  well  as  tbe  obaerrations  given  in  our  h\ 
mer  reports,  show  that  the  increase  of  the  dip  or  inclination  of  tli 
msgnetio  needle  compared  to  tbe  latitude,  is  very  rapid  in  Indi 
and  in  tbe  mountain  system  of  High  Asia. 

The  declination  of  tbe  magnetic  needle  is  constantly  to  the  eul 
ward  in  the  whole  of  tbe  western  Himalayas,  Thibet  and  the  Kuei 
luen  mountains. 

Tbe  easterly  declination  is  every  where  pretty  e<nisiderable,  beio 
for  instance — 

2"  4A'  to  tbe  east  in  Leb. 
2     12    Suget. 
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and  still  YOiy  nearly  2°  to  the  east  in  Aster,  which  place  was  the 
most  westerly  of  our  stations. 

It  seems  to  be  quite  evident  that  the  lines  of  the  magnetic  decli- 
nation undergo  a  sensible  irregularity  in  the  mountain  systems  of 
High  Asia  (comprising  the  Himalaya,  Thibet  and  the  Kuenluen) 
that  is  to  say,  the  declination  in  these  mountains  in  the  same  longi- 
tude is  more  to  the  eastward,  than  it  is  in  the  same  longitude  in  the 
Indian  Peninsula. 

MSTBOBOLOGT. 

The  barometrical  and  meteorological  obseryations  have  been  daily 
carried  on  regularly  as  before.  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  a  few 
of  the  results. 

1.  The  barometric  observations  made  at  several  elevated  and  iso- 
lated stations  (between  16,000  and  18,000  Eng.  feet)  hourly  for 
one  or  several  days,  have  shown  that  the  diurnal  barometric  varia- 
tion at  great  heights  in  the  Himalayas,  is  similar  to  that  in  the 
plains ;  the  minimum  pressure  takes  place  between  d  and  5  p.  m. 

The  difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum,  however,  is 
constantly  very  small  and  considerably  less  than  it  is  in  places  of 
leas  elevation  above  the  sea» 

2.  The  diurnal  variation  of  the  barometer  in  the  mountain  sys- 
tems of  High  Asia  is  therefore  different  from  the  barometric  varia- 
tion at  elevated  peaks  of  the  Alps  of  Europe  where  the  maximum 
pressure  takes  place  in  the  early  hours  of  the  afbemoon. 

The  summer  heat  in  the  valleys  of  Balti,  elevated  only  from  7,000 
to  8,000  Eng.  feet,  is  very  considerable.  I  observed  from  the  1st  to 
the  20th  July,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Indus  and  Shy  ok,  very  general- 
ly, the  following  maxima  and  minima  of  temperature ;  maximum  of 
the  day  32^  centigrade,  minimum  of  the  night  15°  to  16°  centi- 
grade ;  average  of  the  day  28°  to  24°  centigrade. 

The  decrease  of  temperature  from  these  heated  rocky  valleys  to 
the  higher  peaks  is  very  considerable. 

3.  The  direction  of  the  winds  in  western  Thibet  is  very  much 
Affected  by  the  great  local  heat  produced  in  the  deep  rocky  valleys ; 
Tegular  morning  and  evening  winds,  sometimes  very  violent,  pre- 
vail daring  the  summer  months  in  the  valleys  of  the  Indus  and 
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Shyok  sad  in  the  rallejB  of  their  luger  tributariM,  bat  at  greite 
heights  southerly  winds  prevail  as  a  general  rule  up  to  the  watei 
■hed  of  the  Kuenluen. 

These  southerly  wiada  are  compensated  by  northerly  wiuda  wbic! 
bare  been  observed  iu  Turkistan  by  my  brotheta,  at  the  same  tim 
that  I  constantly  eiperieuced  southerly  winds  on  the  east  of  tb 
Kuenluen  mountaiiia. 

1.  The  quantity  of  rain  and  snow  that  falls  in  the  western  pari 
of  the  Kuenluen,  in  the  environs  of  the  Mustak  Pass,  &c..  Is  coi 
siderably  more  than  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  chain  about  Karakc 
rum ;  in  consequence  the  anow  line  near  Mustak  (17,900  ft.)  is  mac 
lower  than  on  the  Karakorum  mountains  (18,600  ft.)  determined  b 
my  brothers ;  in  consequence  also,  a  great  number  of  large  glaciei 
occur  in  the  western  Kuenluen,  whilst  in  the  very  rainless  Kan 
konim  group  glaciers  of  a  similar  bIeo  do  not  exist. 

The  greater  amount  of  rain  and  snow  which  falls  in  the  wester 
Kuenluen  seems  especially  te  be  due  to  the  wide  opening  wbic 
exists  along  the  aouthero  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Indua. 

Through  this  opening  the  moist  winds  from  the  plains  of  lodi 
can  penetrate  more  freely  to  the  high  ranges  of  Mustak  than  to  tb 
Earakorum  mountains,  where  they  have  to  oroes  the  high  Himali 
yan  ranges. 

The  total  amount  of  rain  and  snow  on  the  western  Kuenlne: 
ranges,  may  be  estimated  to  be  about  10  inches  a-year;  by  far  tfa 
greater  part  of  which  is  snow-fall  \a  winter.  There  is  very  littl 
rain  in  summer.  The  totel  amount  of  rain  and  snow  in  the  valley 
of  the  Indus  and  Shyok  is  less  than  in  the  Kuenluen. 

6.  Owing  especially  te  the  absence  of  summer  rains,  and  to  th 
dryness  of  the  heated  atmosphere  produced  by  the  insolated  rock 
slopes  of  the  valleys,  no  natural  forest  of  any  kind  exists  in  tb 
valleys  of  western  Thibet,  though  they  are  only  elevated  7,000  t 
8,000  Eng.  feet  above  the  sea. 

At  an  elevatiou  of  12,000  te  15,000  Eng.  feet  a  rich  shrub  vegeb 
tion  of  a  large  species  of  juniper,  of  willows  and  birches  is  genera 
ly  met  with ;  below  12,000  feet  this  shrub  vegetetion  becomes  muc 
thinner  aud  disappearti  ulmoat  entirely,  owing  to  the  greater  hu 
and  drynetis. 
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6.  The  heat  and  drjDess  of  summer  in  Balti,  which  is  so  much 
opposed  to  the  growth  of  Conifers  and  other  forest  trees,  exercises 
a  Terj  different  influence  upon  the  growth  of  artificiaUy  planted 
fruit  trees  which  are  very  ahundant. 

The  fruit  trees  reach  in  Balti  to  a  much  greater  elevation  than  in 
the  Himalaya ;  the  upper  limits  (of  the  walnut  for  instance)  in 
Balti  and  the  Kuenluen  is  11,000  feet,  whilst  in  the  Himalaya,  it 
18  only  9,000 :  the  apricots  (a  characteristic  tree  for  the  Balti  val- 
leys,) which  are  nearly  unknown  in  the  Himalaya,  reach  10,000  to 
10,500  ft.  Apples  and  grapes  show  a  difference  still  greater  than  in 
the  case  of  the  walnuts.  The  cause  of  it  is,  that  in  the  Himalaya 
the  summer  rains  tend  to  lower  the  summer  temperature  in  the 
higher  valleys  owing  especially  to  the  cloudy  state  of  the  atmosphere* 

In  the  upper  Himalayan  valleys,  the  summer  rains  just  set  in  at  a 
time  when  these  fruit  trees  are  still  in  flower  or  beginning  to  form 
the  fmit. 

7.  The  observations  of  the  temperature  of  the  ground  at  various 
depths  mentioned  in  our  former  Beports  were  carried  on  at  many 
stations,  both  by  my  brothers,  and  by  myself. 

The  following  are  the  temperatures  of  the  ground  observed  at  one 
meter,  (3  feet  8  inches)  below  the  surface  at  some  of  the  principal 
places. 

The  thermometers  were  buried  in  a  level  open  ground  which  was 
freely  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Temperature  at  1  me- 
Stations,  i&C.  ter  (3  feet  8  inche,) 

below  the  ewtface, 

Sultanpore,  6th  to  7th  June, 24.5® 

Kohsar,  8th  to  9th  June,  (12,000) 9.4 

Kardong,  10th  to  14th  June,  (12,000)    9.6 

Padum,  24th  to  27th  June,  (12,000) 9.7 

Dah,  5th  and  6th  July,  (9,700) 18.8 

Chorkonda,  21st  and  22nd  July,  (12,000)  ....  14,2 

Shigar,  4th  and  5th  August,  (8,200)    18.7 

Chutrou,  8th,  9th  and  10th  August, 20.0 

Isoha,Camp  near  Mustak  glaciers,  19th  and  20th 
August,  (17,000)    8,0 
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Camp  near  Muetak  glacier,  21th, 

August,  (16,000). 

Aator  Fort,  10th  and  11th  Septr 
Fattere  Brock,  I3th  and  I4tb,  (1 
lAdakh,  11,700  Eag.  feet  aacer 
brothers. 

„  ATorflgo  for  July,. , 

„  „  August 

„  „  Septem 

Kashmeer  arerage,  for  October, 

The  numbers  in  the  above  table  show 

perature  of  the  grouud  at  1  meter  belo 

of  the  Euenluen  during  summer.    It  i 

the  temperature  at  equal  heights  aud  eq 

in  the  Himalaya  mountains. 

This  fact  is  eepeclally  due  to  the  n 
tend  to  cool  the  ground. 

In  the  Kuenlueu  on  the  contrary  the 
cooaiderably  heated  by  a  nearly  uninter 
8.  The  following  are  the  results  obt 
the  ground  at  great  depths  belov  the  e 
ture  may  be  aasumed  to  be  very  neai 
were  dug  for  the  purpose,  and  the  insei 
in  the  bottom ;  the  hole  was  filled  up  i 
after  a  considerable  time. 

Ladakh.     Ascertained  by  my  bn 

below  the  surface,  July,    . .  .. 

Iscardo, — temperature  of  several 

foot  of  small  hills  and  at  the  foo 

of  alluvial  cluy,    

Eashmeer,  86  Eng.  feet,  Octobe 

The  following  were  the  temperatures 

ty  at  Eashmeer  at  different  depths  bela 

At  S2  Bug.  feet  below  the  siirfac 

At21i  do.  do 

At    6^  feet  average  for  October 
fiawul  Piudee,  at  47  feet,  0  inche: 
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Geoloot. 

9.  The  Kaenlaen  on  the^'one  side  and*,  the  Himalaya  on  the 
other,  form  evidently  only  parts  of  one  great  system  of  elevation ; 
Thibet  is  situated  between  them ;  it  is  an  undulating  country,  with 
many  high  mountain  ranges  which  are  generally  considerably  lower 
than  the  chains  containing  the  culminating  peaks  of  either  the 
Himalaya  or  the  Kuenluen.  Only  in  some  parts,  for  instance  in 
the  lacustrine  basin  of  the  Sutlej,  Thibet  assumes  the  form  of  an 
elefated  plain  properly  so  called. 

10.  The  geological  structure  of  the  two  above  mentioned  moun- 
tain chains  is  closely  allied,  even  the  exterior  features  of  the  moun- 
tains, in  some  parts  of  the  Kuenluen  about  Mustak,  are  much 
more  similar  to  those  of  the  Himalayas  than  might  be  expected. 

11.  To  the  westward,  ^  the  Himalaya  and  Kuenluen  are  sepa* 
rated  only  by  a  very  narrow  belt  of  mountainous  country,  80  to  50 
miles  broad ;  it  is  composed  of  hornblendio  rocks  and  of  a  very  nar- 
row stripe  of  fossiiiferous  paleozoic  rocks  which  are  clearly  inter- 
posed between  the  elevated  felspathic  masses,  which  border  them 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south. 

The  western  termination  of  the  Himalaya  may  be  considered  to  be 
at  the  great  aouthem  bend  of  the  Indus. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Indus  the  Himalaya  and  Kuenluen 
caaaot  be  traced  as  separate  cliains  ;  they  form  one  mountain  mass, 
the  elevation  of  which  decreases  very  rapidly  to  the  westward. 

I  had  the  opp<Nrtunity  of  examining  a  very  considerable  part  of 
these  mountainous  ranges  from  some  elevated  points  in  Agtor,  and 
obtained  much  information  about  the  topography  of  the  countries  of 
Gilgit,  Jaasin,  Chitroul  and  Mustak. 

Abready  in  Jassin  and  Chitroul  the  mountains  have  lost,  to  a  great 
extent,  their  Alpine  character ;  there  no  longer  exist  any  large  gla- 
ciers, and  the  Passes  are  all  lower  and  many  are  even  passable 
during  winter. 

Both  in  the  Himalaya  and  Kuenluen,  the  central  groups  are 
composed  of  felspathic  crystalline  rocks.  Many  of  them  show  very 
distinctly  the  fan-like  arrangement  of  cleavage,  which  was  first 
observed  in  the  Alps. 

s 
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In  the  westeni  Euenluen,  the  fan-like  ■tructure  is  exceedio' 
well  developed,  the  Mustak  Pom  lies  id  just  about  the  positic 
where  the  cleavage  liaes  run  vertically ;  to  the  westward  of  Muati 
the  dip  is  easterly  ;  to  the  eastvard  the  dip  of  the  cleavage  is  qu 
in  the  oppotite  direction. 

13.  In  the  Eueuluen,  no  foitiliferou*  ttrata  have  been  n 
with;  the  crjBtalliue  limestone  and  gypsum  strata  which  occur 
many  places  form  part  of  the  metamorphio  micaceous  ehists,  I 
tween  which  they  are  interposed. 

Associated  with  the  gypsum  are  found  in  many  places  hot  mim 
al  springs,  mostly  sulphureous.  The  hot  springs  and  the  gypsi 
can  be  traced  all  along  the  southern  part  of  the  Xuenluen  fn 
the  origin  of  the  Indus  near  the  Mansarauer  Lake  to  the  weste 
Kuenluen  around  Mustak.  We  had  the  opportunity  of  examinii 
in  this  range  hot  springs  in  more  than  ten  different  localities.  Soi 
of  the  springs  have  a  temperature  of  90°  to  92°  centigrade  at  elei 
tiona  of  11,000  to  12,000  Eng.  feet  above  the  sea ;  they  must 
reckoned  amongst  the  hottest  springs  in  the  world. 

14.  The  foBsilirerouB  strata  which  have  been  described  last  ye 
in  Qnari  Khorsum  near  the  origin  of  the  Sutlej,  form  a  pretty  co 
tinuous  band  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Himalaya  all  along  throa| 
Western  Thibet. 

In  many  places,  for  instance  in  Spit!,  Zonskar  and  near  Iscard 
fossil  remains  have  been  found  perfectly  identical  with  the  specie 
collected  last  year  in  the  more  eastern  parts  of  Thibet. 

The  strata  contain  foBsils  from  the  silurian  np  to  the  oolit 
group,  but  no  cretaceous  fossils,  and  no  nummnlites  occor  on  tl 
uortheni  side  of  the  Himalayan  water-shed.  The  fossiliferons  stra 
have  been  altered  in  many  localities  by  intrusive  greenstones,  whk 
Bometiutes  occur  in  very  considerable  masses. 

15.  Ou  the  southern  side  of  the  main  range  of  the  Himalay 
fossUiferous  sedimentary  strata  of  great  extent  are  met  with. 

Already  last  year,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  the  Gu 
that  the  true  cryatalline  felspathic  rocks,  granite  and  gneiss,  occuf 
a  comparatively  email  surface  in  these  mountain  systems.  Thee 
Tocks  form  a  number  of  groups  of  very  different  size,  and  in  son 
places,  for  instance  to  the  northward  of  Kasbmeer,  the  extent  of  (h 
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central  crystalline  rocks  is  very  limited  indeed.  Large  tracts  of 
country  in  the  Himalayas,  south  of  the  water-shed,  are  occupied  by 
sedimentary  marine  strata,  which  contain  in  several  places  fossil 
remains.  The  slate  and  limestone  mountains  about  Kashmeer 
yielded  a  large  number  of  oolitic  fossils  many  identical  with  those 
foond  in  Thibet,  the  same  were  met  with  in  Kulu  and  in  the  moun- 
taina  near  Simla.  To  the  eastward,  where  as  yet  no  fossils  hare 
been  discovered,  the  alteration  of  the  sedimentary  strata  by  intrusive 
felspathic  rooks  seems  to  have  been  more  considerable  than  at  the 
western  end  of  the  chain.  To  the  south  of  Kashmeer  a  zone  of 
nummulitic  marls  and  of  sandstones  of  39  to  50  miles  broad  bor- 
ders the  Himalaya  towards  the  plains  of  India* 

16.  From  the  observations  now  collected,  it  seems  that  the 
ocean  in  the  oolitic  period  extended  from  the  southward  across  the 
country  where  the  Himalayas  are  now  situated  as  far  as  Thibet. 
The  ocean  of  the  nummulitic  period  on  the  contrary  no  longer  ex- 
tended so  far  to  the  northward.  It  covered  a  large  part  of  western 
Asia,  of  Scinde  and  the  Punjaub,  and  had  its  border  formed  by 
an  elevated  range  of  the  then  already  existing  Himalaya. 

17.  The  excavation  by  the  valleys  of  the  eroding  power  of 
streams  has  been  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent — ^the  considerable 
fall,  which  rivers  like  the  Indus  and  Sutlej  experience  on  their 
course  from  Thibet  down  to  the  low  plains  of  India,  has  increased 
their  excavating  power  in  a  surprising  manner. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Indus  near  Iscardo,  in  the  valley  of  Astor 
near  the  place  where  the  Indus  enters  the  Himalaya,  I  on  several 
occasions  observed  gravel,  and  sand  beds  evidently  deposited  by 
these  rivers,  and  ancient  marks  produced  by  the  large  streams 
on  the  rocks  at  elevations  of  8,000  and  4,000  £ng.  feet  above  the 
present  level  of  the  rivers.  We  have  many  proofs  independent  of 
each  other  to  show  the  great  depth  to  which  all  the  valleys  of  the 
rivers  tributary  to  the  Sutlej  and  Indus  have  been  excavated. 

18.  In  the  western  Kuenluen  very  large  glaciers  from  10  to 
15  miles  long  exist  in  several  valleys.  We  mentioned  last  year 
that  in  the  Himalayas  nearly  all  glaciers  show  evident  marks  of 
being  somewhat  smaller  at  present  than  they  were  at  some  former 

8  2 
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period  ;  the  same  fact  has  been  very  generallj'  aacertuiDed  in  t 
neitem  Himalayas  as  well  aa  in  the  Kueoluen. 

The  decrease  of  glaciers  is  comparatively  small,  but  general  \ 
traces  of  a  very  large  aocient  extension  of  glacien,  like  the  one  ai 
posed  by  some  geologiata  to  have  taken  place  in  a  general  "  glac 
period"  ia  the  Alps,  could  be  found  in  the  mountains  of  Hi 
Asia. 

The  decrease  of  glaciers  as  observed  by  us  must  be  due  to  soi 
general  change  iu  the  climate  of  the  surrounding  country,  ani 
think  that  ne  have  numerous  observationB  to  show  that  thia  chan 
of  climate  b  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  great  excavation  of  I 
Thibetan  and  Himalayan  valleys  by  the  action  of  the  rivers. 

Many  of  the  valleys  of  Western  Thibet  exhibit  ancient  wai 
murks  at  3,000  and  4,000  feet  above  the  present  bed  of  the  riv 
The  sides  of  these  rocky  valleys,  thus  gradually  excavated,  are  ni 
heated  under  the  influence  of  the  sun  to  a  much  greater  extent  tli 
was  the  case  formerly ;  the  warm  air  thus  produced,  ascends  t 
valleys  and  tends  to  melt  the  ice  of  the  glacien,  near  the  origin 
the  valleys,  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  the  case  before  th«  < 
cavation  of  the  valleys  hod  taken  place. 


Sntomoloffical  Faperi*  hg  JouN  Nietkee,  Colomi>o,  Ceylon. 
43  Ci/eloiomtu  dj/lieoidet.  JT. 

C.  suborbiculuris,  depreasus,  obscure  castaneus,  elytria  pio 
faaciiB  2  teataceis  ornatis,  pedibua  brunneo — teataceis,  tarsis,  ante 
nis  oreque  magis  n)i.nusve  bruuneis.  Long.  Corp.  4^—6  lin;  li 
2i— 3  lin. 

AnteiiDB  art.  3-11  Jeprestit.  Thorax  transversus  antice  profum 
semilunariter  siiiuatus ;  basi  quadratua,  medio  levttec  subquadrs 
emargioatus,  elj  tria  parum  ajiguslior,  ante  scutellum  subtUiter  iti 
gosus  ;  apicem  versus  sensim  angustatus.  Elytra  basi  subquadnit 
striata,  foaciis  2  (una  Bubhumerali,  altera  subapicall)  trausTerwL 
bus,  iuterruptis,  iuterstitia  2-8  occupantibua,  testaceis  onut 
■  Oontinoed  from  Ko.  TI.— 1856,  p.  &M. 
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Pedes  tibiU  apice  2-calcarati8,  calearibus  ^-serraHs^  tarns  marU 
2  amterioribus  art.  1-3  »i*btus  levUer  dupliciterque  penieillatis^  inter 
mediis  for  titer  simplicUerque  penieillatis,  Prosternum  subhaatatuin. 
In  proy.  oceid.  arenis  peraridU  Amararum  more  victitat. 
To  judge  from  what  Laeordaire  aaja  of  this  g.  in  his  gen.  des  col. 
(a  work  which,  as  I  have  said  elsewherei  I  look  upon  as  containing 
the  essence  of  all  former  researches)  it  would  appear  that  the  pre- 
sent species  differs  very  materially  from  the  three  others  hitherto 
described,  namely  in  the  flatness  of  the  antennal  joints,  in  the  ser* 
rated  edges  of  the  tibial  spurs,  in  the  existence  ot  the  tarsal  brushes 
in  the  male  and  in  the  colonr — ^to  say  nothing  of  some  other  minor 
distinctions.  The  three  first  of  these  peculiarities  (too  important 
not  to  hare  been  noticed  by  Laeordaire  or  any  other  describer  of 
the  g.  had  they  been  aware  of  them)  add  considerably  to  the  charac- 
teristics which  already  constitute  this  g.  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  extensive  family  of  the  GarabidsB,  whilst  through  the  colour  of  the 
present  species  it  becomes  still  more  closely  and  more  strikingly  allied 
to  certain  Dyticids  (llydaticus)  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

The  preyailing  colour  of  the  insect  is  deep  chestnut,  lighter  along 
the  sides  of  the  thorax,  the  elytra  darker.  The  latter  are  variegat- 
ed with  2  transverse  belts  of  irregular  outline  and  interrupted  in 
the  middle  near  the  suture ;  one  of  these  is  subhumeral,  the  other 
subapical ;  they  are  of  yellowish  colour  and  reach  from  the  first  to  the 
eighth  stria,  a  small  discoloured  spot  being  projected  from  the  sub- 
humeral  belt  on  either  side  to  the  ninth  stria  and  a  discoloured  pro- 
longation of  the  other  filling  the  apical  angles,  with  the  exception  of  a 
dark  spot ;  the  margin  is  also  of  a  more  or  less  brownish  colour.  The 
legs  are  dark  yellowish  with  chestnut  tarsi ;  the  mouth  and  antennas 
are  brown,  the  latter  light  at  the  base.  These  colours  vary  alto- 
gether from  lighter  to  darker.  The  head  is  of  the  typical  sculpture, 
it  has  2  impressions  at  the  posterior  margin  of  the  clypeus  and  is 
finely  snlcated  between  the  eyes.  The  anteun®  are  strong,  stiff  and 
short  reaching  hardly  beyond  the  base  of  the  thorax,  joint  1  is  of 
middling  size,  2  short,  3, 4  are  subequal  5  rather  shorter,  6-11  still 
shorter,  subequal,  joints  3-11  are  strongly  compressed  and  pubescent ^ 
but  only  on  the  narrow  side.  The  labrum  is  deeply  subtriangularly 
emarginated  in  front  and  increases  in  breadth  towards  its  base.    The 
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iriftng;alar  with  the  external  apical  angle  atroDgly  prolonged,  2  and 

dare  almost  equal,  transTersely  ovato— subcordiform,  2  slightly  but 

distinctly  prolonged  at  the  external  apical  angle,  3  less  so,  but  still 

prolonged,  4  small,  cordiform,  6  long  subcylindric,  joints  1-4  with  2 

spines  at  the  apical  angles,  these  spines  removed  in  the  5th  the  one 

to  a  subapical  and  the  other  to  a  position  at  the  middle ;  in  joiuts 

1-3  these  spines  are  shorter  and  thioker  at  the  outer  angle  than  at 

the  inner,  in  the  4th  this  difference  is  scarcely  observable  and  in 

the  last  it  does  not  exist ;  the  claws  are  strong  and  simple.     The 

intermediate  tarsi  are  elongated,  joint  1  triangular,  2  and  3  nearly 

equal,  quadrato— -subcordiform,  4  of  a  similar  form  but  much  smaller 

—ali  furnished  with  spines  at  the  apical  angles  in  the  manner  of  the 

anterior  tarsL     The  inner  tide  of  the  apical  half  of  joint  1  and  joints 

2  and  3  with  strong  brushes  of  reddish  colowr  bordered  by  rows  of 

spineSf  the  entire  lower  surface  forming  one  thick  brush  and  not  two 

as  in  the  first  pair.    The  posterior  tarsi  are  still  more  elongated, 

joints  1-4  decreasing  gradually  in  size,  subcylindric,  5  quite  so,  all 

armed  like  the  preceding.     The  legs  of  the  female  are  very  similar  to 

those  of  the  male,  still  there  is  some  difference  in  the  tarsi :  the 

brushes  are  wanting,  the  anterior  pair  has  joints  1-3  fully  as  much 

and  4  more  dilated,  joints  2-4  are  subcordiform,  2*3  rather  more 

prolonged  on  the  outer  side  than  in  the  male.    In  the  intermediate 

pair  the  joints  are  more  distinctly  triangular.     The  presternum  is 

elliptic,  pointed  at  the  apex,  or  of  the  shape  of  a  spearhead  with  the 

lateral  angles  rounded  off,  it  is  depressed  at  the  sides,  strongly 

marginated  (as  is  also  the  anterior  part  of  the  mesothorax)  being 

fornished  with  a  few  thin  hairs  within  the  margin.     The  size  of 

the  individuals  is  no  criterion  as  to  their  sex,  sometimes  the  female 

sometimes  the  male  being  the  largest. 

Regarding  the  habits  of  these  insects  one  would  feel  inclined 
to  suspect  them  to  be  of  a  semiaquatic  nature,  that  is  the  insects 
^  frequent  the  banks  of  rivers  or  other  damp  places — however, 
the  direct  contrary  is  the  case :  they  live  in  the  driest,  hottest  and 
*9ndiest  places  that  ean  be  found,  where  they  burrow  in  the  sand 
^^foetly  in  the  manner  of  the  well  known  g,  of  the  Amaras.  In  the 
course  of  6  years  I  have  taken  but  2  of  these  interesting  insects, 
•H>th  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Negombo,  the  one  in  the  Cinnamon 
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gardens  there,  the  other 
however,  I  have  been  mc 
of  them  in  the  Cianamoi: 
the  rootiag  up  of  weeds, 
escape,  the  loose  sand  ^ 
attemjited  to  do  so.  Wl 
the  coraera  of  these  holei 
when  I  have  Hometimes  d 
deep  ia  tlie  sand.  Thej 
pursued  immediately  bur; 
Oa  reconaideriag  the  i 
giiiah  this  species  from  t 
thought  it  not  superfluonE 
ful  whether  there  is  not 
nnlesB  indeed  the  other  s 
described,  vUioh  latter  I 
brushes  of  the  male.  I 
given  by  Lacordairo  reqii 
and  the  g.  to  be  remove 
characteristics  of  which  ii 
which  be  has  placed  it ;  a 
all  its  peculiarities  into  cc 
daire'a  idea  and  to  form 
which  it  appears  as  much 

Trib.  Bembidiidn. 
Ookth^hiltu.  n.  g.  N, 

Corpus  oblongum,  subp 
Dum  ontice  trigonum ;  < 
forti.  Mentum  subquad 
rotund  atis,  apice  abrupt 
Ligula  parva  apice  quad 
mibns  marginem  anterio 
art.  4°  elongato,  tenui, 
2"  extenie  incrassato ;  lal 
2°  parvo,  cylindrico.  La 
gioatum.     Mandibulie,  el 
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infra  medium  planes  dentataB.  Antenna  robustse  corporis  med. 
fere  attingentes,  art.  1^  et  11°  mediocribus,  aubasqualibus,  2-4  et 
5-10  inter  se  subsequalibus,  illis  subcjlicdricis,  his  oralis.  Tho- 
rax subcordatus  basi  quadratus.  Pedunculus  brevis.  Elytra,  apice 
rotundata.  Pedes  omnes  simplices,  subsqaales,  anteriores  tibiis 
profande  ezcavatis,  tarsis  leviter  contractis,  art,  1-4  gradatim  mino- 
ribus,  art.  1°  subcylindrico,  2-4  subtrigouis,  5°  sat  luagao,  uuguibua 
aimplicibus, 

44.     OehthephiluM  Ceylanieui,  N, 

O.  brunaeo-testaceus,  pedibus  palpi sque  testaceis,  tenuiter 
pabescens ;  froate  profunde  2-sulcatB ;  elytris  obsolete  striatis,  in 
Btriis  ponctatis  -,  long  corp.  li  lin. 

In  fluminum  ripis  Bembidiorum  more  victitat. 

This  interesting  little  beetle  might  at  first  sight  be  mistaken  for 
a  LaemophloBUSy  of  which  it  has  the  size,  depressed  form  and  colour, 
the  prominent  eyes,  however,  and  cordate  thorax — to  say  nothing 
of  its  habitat — remind  one  very  soon  gf  its  real  connexions.  I 
do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  that  this  insect  forms  a  new 
and  interesting  addition  to  the  BembidiidsB.  In  fact  the  question 
whether  it  belongs  to  this  tribe  or  not,  depends,  in  my  opinion, 
mainlf  upon  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  structure  of  the  ter» 
minal  joint  of  the  palpi.  It  is  true  that  this  joint  attains  in 
Ochthephilus  a  degree  of  development  unequalled  amongst  the 
BembidiidiB ;  as,  however,  this  development  is  not  confined  to 
the  one  particular  joint  alluded  to,  but  affects  the  entire  organ  of 
which  it  forms  a  part,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  variation  of 
much  importance ;  and  as,  moreover,  the  general  shape  (indepen- 
dently of  the  elongation)  and  mode  of  insertion  are  the  same  as 
in  the  typical  Bembidiids  I  have  not  hesitated  to  refer  my  n.  g. 
to  this  tribe. 

The  head  is  as  broad  as  the  thorax  and  altogether  of  about 
the  same  size,  it  is  strongly  triangular  from  the  eyes  to  the  tip  of 
the  mandibles,  the  forehead  is  impressed  with  2  deep  longitudinal 
furrows,  the  eyes  are  large,  rather  oval  and  prominent,  behind 
them  the  head  is  abruptly  contracted  into  a  thick  neck.  The 
antenn»  are  long  and  thick  reaching  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the 
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body,  joiiita  I  and  11,  2  4  5-10  are  subequat  nmongat  themselT 
6-11  oval,  1-4  Bubc^liiidric.  The  labrum  is  small,  ratiier  trt 
li^ulnr  being  nnrrowed  at  its  base,  it  ie  cmarginated  in  front  w 
a  Blight  angle  in  the  middle  of  theemargiQatioii.  The  maudib 
are  long,  straight,  triangular,  beut  at  the  tip  only,  detita 
belov  tlie  middle,  the  one  more  so  than  the  other.  The  maxi 
are  thin  and  slender,  gently  bent  outwards  at  the  base  and  in«a 
at  the  npei,  the  outer  lobe  corresponding  with  the  inner  one 
shape  and  strength.  The  p^ilpi  are  robust,  both  the  mnxill 
and  labial  ones  have  joint  4  elongated,  thin  and  acuminated, 
fact  needle-shaped,  firmly  implanted  in  the  preceding  one,  not  loo« 
hinged  to  it.  The  maxillary  ones  have  joints  3  nnd  2  robust, 
former  swollen  on  tlie  inner,  the  latter  on  the  outer  side.  In 
labial  ones  joint  3  is  still  plumper  than  in  the  others,  but  difl 
in  shape  by  being  iticrasaated  on  the  outer  instead  of  the  in 
side,  the  2nd  joint  being  at  the  same  time  quite  small  and  cv 
dric.  The  mentum  is  large  and  simple  as  above  described.  '. 
ligula  is  small,  oblong,  fery  slightly  narrowed  and  transven 
cut  awnv  at  the  apex;  the  pnraglosate  separate  from  its  side 
little  below  the  anterior  corners  ;  they  are  aetiform  and  reach  mi 
beyond  it.  The  whole  organ  is  of  membranaceous  texture  havi 
however,  a  more  substantial  centre  or  back.  The  thorax  and  ely 
are  simple  aud  sufficiently  described  above.  I  may  add  that 
former  is  divided  by  a  longitudinal  furrow  aud  that  both 
furnished  with  a  narrow  margin  at  the  sides.  The  scuteltum 
very  Binalt  and  the  abdomen  furnished  with  a  short  peduncle.  ''. 
legs  are  weak,  simple  aud  nearly  equal,  the  anterior  tibi» 
deeply  notched,  the  tower  margin  of  the  fourth  tarsal  joint  of 
same  pulr  is  furnished  with  a  long  thin  spine  the  apex  of  wh 
fits  in  between  the  claws.  1  have  been  unable  to  discover  i 
footbriiBhea  or  other  sexual  distinctions  in  the  specimens  bel 
me,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  tarsal  spine  just  meutioi 
occurs  only  io  one  sex. 

The  habits  of  the  insect  are  those  of  the  Berabidia,  in  wh 
society  it  lives  upon  the  banks  of  rivers,  like  them  taking  reu< 
to  its  wings.  1  have  found  it  occasionally  in  considerable  m 
bers  upon  the  sandy  banks  of  the  Maha  Oya  in  the  ueighbourh 
of  Kegombo,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  water. 
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Trib.  LebiidaB  vel  Pericalid». 
Oreoffris.  n,  g.  N, 

Corpus  oblongum  valde  depressum.  Caput  magnum  robustum  ; 
oculis  mediocribus,  ovatis,  safc  prominulis;  collo  brevi.  Mentum 
forma  ferri  equiui  vel  trifurcatum  (liiuc  n.  g.  Creagris)  lobis  augus* 
tia,  aubparallelis,  inter  med.  et  apic.  leviter  dilatatis,  apice  oblique 
truDcatis,  dente  lobis  parum  breviore,  teuui,  acutissimo.  Ligula 
tna&^a  coruea,  infra  apicem  leviter  constricta,  angulis  anticis  rotun- 
datia  paraglossia  coonatis,  apicem  non  attingentibus.  Palpi  maxill* 
art.  4*"  claviformi,  apice  fortiter  truncato;  labiales  art.  4"*  subellip- 
ticoy  truncato.  Labrum  maximum,  suborbiculatum,  couvexum.  Maa- 
dibul»  parvffi,  basi  obsolete  unidentat»,  labro  obtectse.  Auteimso 
robuatee  humeros  attingentes,  art.  1,  3  et  11  longitudine  fere  sub- 
aequali,  mediocribus,  2*  parvo,  rotundato,  4-10  subGequulibus,  cum 
11*  ovatis.  Thorax  parvus  capite  sesqui  minor,  transversus  longU 
tudine  duplo  fere  latior,  infra  med.  fortius  angustatus,  basi  parum 
prolongatus.  Pedunculus  brevis.  Elytra  apicem  versus  leviter 
dilatata^  apicp  fortiter  subquadrate  truncata.  Pedes  robusti  sim- 
plicee,  BubsBquales,  ant.  tibiis  prof  undo  excavatis,  omues  tarsis 
breviboa  art.  1*  sequentium  2  fere  longitudine,  subcjlindrico,  2  3 
gradatim  minoribus,  magis  minusve  triangularibus,  4*  maguo,  pro- 
funde  bilobo,  5*  mediocri,  unguibus  simplicibus,  art«  ^  subtua 
deoae  penicillato. 

45.     Oremgris  IdbroBa.     N. 

C.  picea,  ore  antennisque,  coxis,  trocbanteribus  femorum  tibia- 
rumque  apice  et  tarsis  brunueis ;  dense  punctata  obsoleteque 
pabeaoens ;  eljtria  striatis  ;  long.  corp.  4^  liu. 

Specimen  aingulum  prope  Colombo  nocte  ad  lumen  cepi. 

I  eonaider  this  scarce  and  interesting  insect  to  form  a  passage 
between  the  LebiidsD  and  Pericalidao,  but  am  doubtful  to  which  of 
these  two  tribes  to  refer  it,  as,  although  it  partakes  of  the  character- 
istics of  either,  it  is  at  the  same  time  distinct  from  either.  Dis- 
tinguished in  several  respects,  its  most  extraordinary  character  lies 
in  the  curious  shape  of  the  mentum.  This  is,  however,  easily 
described  as  large,  of  the  shape  of  a  hontenhoe  with  a  long,  thin, 
very  pointed  tooth  in  the  middle,  the  apical  half  of  the  sides  (lobes) 
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being  at  the  same  time  gently  dilated,  the  apex  itse 
liquely  cut  ana;  from  the  outer  towards  the  inner  sidi 
angle  being  the  most  advanced)  and  aligbtlf  deotated 
thus  formed.  Or  it  may  also  be  deecribed  as  a  fork  wil 
teuth  somewhat  enlarged,  truncated  at  the  apex  an 
As  far  as  I  know,  this  variation  from  the  nsual  form  of  I 
is  repeated  in  no  other  Carabideoua  insect.  The  ott 
the  mouth  bare  not  much  to  diBtinguiah  them  with  thi 
however,  of  the  l&brum,  which  attains  a  very  extraordi 
of  development,  occupying  rather  more  {halt  one  third  t 
head,  although  the  latter  ittelfi*  large  and  heavy.  It  i 
orbicular  shape,  very  slighllj  produced  in  front  into 
angle,  it  is  vaulted,  covers  the  mandibles,  has  two  I 
impressions  at  the  sides  of  the  base  and  is  highly  poli 
head  has  2  impreaaions  in  front  of  the  eyes,  is  denseb 
and  thialy  pubescent,  it  is  strongly  but  gradually  contra 
the  eyes  and  formed  into  a  abort  neck.  The  antennn 
and  reach  to  the  ahouldera,  joints  1  3  and  11  are  of 
length,  middling,  the  former  two  subcylindric,  joint 
rounded,  4-10  subequal  and  with  the  11th  oval.  The  tho 
only  half  as  large  as  the  head,  rather  narrowed,  strongly 
twice  as  broad  aa  long,  slightly  emarginated  in  front, 
angles  rounded,  contracted  below  the  middle,  aubqui 
prolonged  at  the  base,  posterior  angles  depressed,  ioi 
divided  by  a  deep  furrow.  The  elytra  are  striated  ai 
thorax,  densely  punctured  and  thinly  pubescent.  Th 
strong,  simple  and  subequal,  the  anterior  tihin  are  dee] 
the  first  joint  of  the  tarsi  is  as  long  as  the  two  succ 
together,  subcylindric,  the  2nd  triangular,  the  3rd  of  a 
more  transverse  form,  smaller — all  three  have  the  aj 
ocoumiuated,  the  4tb  is  large  and  deeply  bilobed,  the  5t 
thill,  the  claws  simple.  The  tarsi  are  altogether  short 
the  first  Joint  is  furnished  with  longer,  the  2nd  and  Srd 
er  stiff  hair,  whilst  the  4th  ia  strongly  penicillated  I 
anterior  tihite  are  slightly  spinose,  the  others  more  so. 

I  believe  the  only  specimen  of  this  insect  which  I 
come  into  my  possession,  and  which  has  served  as  a  t 
above  description,  to  be  a  female. 
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Trib.  Galeritid®. 
Seteroglo9ta.  n.  g,  N* 

Corpus  oblongum,  subparallelura,  depressutn  tenuiter  hirsututn. 

Caput  mediocre  oculis  semiglobosis,  sat  prominulis;    coUo  brevi. 

Mentam  sat  profunde  subquadrate  emarginatum,  lobis  magnis  extua 

fortiter  rotondatis,  apice  abrupte  acaminatis,  dente  magao  excavato, 

apice  inflecto  obtoso,  magis  minusve  profunde  sinuate.     Ligula 

Bubcomea  apice  libera,  truncata,  vel  quadrata  vel  obconica  vel 

leriter  bisinuata ;  paraglossia  cjlindricis,  marginem  anteriorem  lon- 

gissime  superantibus,  magis  minusve  arcuatis.    Palpi  birsuti  art. 

ultimo  sat  elongate,  subcjlindrico,  apice  truncate  vel  subtrigono. 

Labrum  trans veraum    antice    emarginatum.      Mandibulae  validiB, 

trigonsD,  apice  arcuatse  basi  pluries  dentate.     AntennsB  robustas 

corporis  med.  attingentea,  art.  1^  incrassato  aequentibus  2  longiore, 

2^  parvo,  3-11  subsequalibus.     Thorax  subcordatus,  basi  transver- 

sim  truncatus  leviterque  prolongatus.     PeduncuUs  brevis.    Elytra 

apice  fortiter  subquadrate  truncata,  costata,  costis  ]6  majoribus, 

iu  interstitiis  subtilisaime  bicostulata,  in  sidcis  (aulco  e  tribua  inter 

eostas  binas  majores  medio  excepto)  tenuiter  pilosa,  in  omnibus 

transversim  rugulosa.    Pedes  anteriores  tibiis  sat  fortiter  emargi* 

natis,  tarsis  maris  art.  1-8  leviter  dilatatia,  aubtus  squamularum 

seriebus  2  munitis^  art.  P  elongato-trigono,  2-3  rotundato-trigonis, 

3^  priBcedente  parumminore,  4^parvo  cordate  8^  plus  sesqui  minore, 

his  omnibus  angulis  acuminatis,  5^  magno,  unguibus  simplicibus. 

This  diagnosis  may  appear  somewhat  vague,  still  1  have  been 
unable  to  express  the  characteristics  of  the  insects  from  which  it 
is  drawn  in  more  precise  terms,  although  they  have  features  quite 
peculiar  to  themselves  by  which  they  are  easily  recognised  when 
once  seen. 

The  points  on  which  the  8  spec,  which  form  this  g.  more  or  less 
disagree  are  the  following :  (1)  the  labrum  ;  this  is  more  transverse 
in  JST.  elegan*  and  less  deeply  emarginated  in  H,  rufiooUis  than  in 
the  other  2  spec,  respectively — still  in  all  3  it  is  emarginated  and 
has,  moreover,  the  peculiarity  of  being  furnished  with  bristles  at  the 
2  anterior  corners.  (2)  the  mentum :  this  is  subquadratically  emargi- 
nated, the  lobes  being  strongly  rounded  on  the  outer  side,  and 
abruptly  acuminated  at  the  apex,  at  the  base  of  the  emargiuatiou 
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with  a  brond,  excavated  tooth  which  is  iiiflectud  a 
pes — BO  far  all  three  species  agree — however,  whi 
tud  ru/ieollit,  this  tooth  is  slightly  emarginated 
I  Bharply  notched  in  ff.  bimaculata,  in  fact  bilobi 

large  and  rounded  at  the  apex.     I  look  upon  t 

sharp  but  not  deep,  aa  a  mere  variation  from  I 
listing  at  the  apex  of  the  tooth  of  the  formei 
lie  palpi :  these,  the  labial  as  well  aa  mazillarj,  hi 
joint  truncated  at  the  apex — and  ao  far  agiiin 
3 — however,  whilst  this  joint  is  of  elliptic  form 
.  ruficollU,  it  is  in  if.  elegant  ooly  so  in  the  1st 
lie  maxillary  ones  being  cylindric  at  the  base. 
iually  this  joint  is  rather  club-shaped  or  subtriangu 
gly  truncated  thau  in  the  former  2  species.  (4)  I 
;aa  is  of  aubcoriaceoua  texture,  middling  eize,  t 
long  square,  free  and  transversely  truncated  at  1 
arscters  are  common  to  all  3  spec,  and  in  S.  ri^cdi 

to  add  to  it ;  however,  the  anterior  margin,  wh 
lis  species,  is  slightly  bisinuated  in  H.  elegant  t 
leing  acute  and  the  central  one  obtuse.  The  ligi 
'.a  differs  from  both  tbe  former  ia  as  far  as  it 
rds  the  apex  and  depressed  totvards  the  sides  s 
nterior  margin  ia  otherwise  cut  away  straight,  wii 
ties,  but  it  is  rather  strongly  armed  with  bristl 
a  agree  in  all  3  spec,  in  as  far  aa  they  are  higl 
h  much  beyond  the  anterior  margin  of  the  li^la  a 
BS  bent  inwards.     Their  greatest  development  th 

elegant  io  which  they  nearly  touch  each  other 
nterior  margin,  being  cylindric  and  slender  at  t 
1  H.  rifficollit  tbe  paraglossfe  are  somewhat  short 
and  in  S.  bimaculata  still  more  so. 
points  the  3  apec.  perfectly  agree,  in  aayiug  whi 
ir  weight  upon  the  unusual  sculpture  of  tlie  elyt 

peculiar  hairy  vesture  of  the  insects,  bearing  al 
eneral  appearance,  proportions,  system  of  coloratio 
etc.  As  to  the  hairy  vesture  of  certain  parts  oftl 
:u1pture  of  tlie  elytra,  it  is  true  that  these  are  o 
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geuerallj  looked  upon  as  of  much  importance ;  however,  they  appear 
to  me  80  in  this  instance,  as  they  present  certain  unusual  varia- 
tions repeated  in  all  8  species.  The  hairj  vesture  consists  in  thin 
yellowish  or  reddish  hairs  thinly  seminated  orer  the  hack  and  still 
more  thinly  over  the  whole  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  insects, 
haing  at  the  same  time  longer  at  the  latter  place.  This  vesture 
acquires  its  greatest  density  on  the  legs,  especially  the  tihisD  and 
tarsi,  whilst  its  uuiform  presence  at  the  palpi  forms  almost  a 
generio  character.  The  elytra  are  exquisitely  sculptured  into  ahout 
8  larger  costie  on  either  of  them  and  into  2  smaller  ones  between 
every  2  of  these ;  the  furrows  thus  formed  are  finely  transversely 
rugose  and  (with  the  exception  of  the  central  furrow  between 
every  2  larger  costae)  thinly  pubescent. 

It  just  strikes  me  that  this  sculpture  of  the  elytra  may  occur  in 
other  Oaleritidse.  If  so,  the  insufficiency  of  my  means  to  ascertain 
this  fact  to  a  certainty  must  plead  my  excuse  for  attaching  undue 
importance  to  it.  However,  I  should  in  this  event  consider  my 
hooka  of  reference,  none  of  which  say  any  tiling  to  that  effect, 
greatly  (and  indeed  more  than  myself)  at  fault  for  not  alluding  to 
it,  as  in  my  opinion  it  is  sufficiently  peculiar  to  be  mentioned. 

After  this  lengthy  preamble  I  shall  have  but  a  few  words  to  say 
in  fiuishing  the  description  of  the  species. 

46.  SeterogloMa  elegant.  N. 

H.  supra  rufo-castanea,  capite  obscuriore,  maculis  2  humeralibus 
obsoletissimis  ferrugineis ;  subtus  dilutior,  pedibus  antenuis  oreque 
tubtestaceis,  elytris  ad  angulos  apical,  extern,  testaceis  ;  long.  corp. 
3|  lin. 

In  lacus  Colombensis  ripis  sub  vegetab.  putrescent,  non  infre- 
qaenter  cepi. 

An  agile,  pretty  little  insect  of  chocolate  colour,  and  with  its  family 
features  about  it.  Head  smooth,  polished,  above  and  below  slight- 
ly punctured,  with  2  impressions  in  front  of  the  eyes,  anterior  an- 
gles of  labrum  rather  ace umina ted.  Thorax  deeper  and  more  densely 
pQQctored  than  the  head  and  with  the  elytra  thinly  hirsute,  rather 
strongly  emarginated  in  front,  less  so  behind  ;  sides,  especially  at  the 
DJwal  angles,  depressed,  divided  longitudiually  by  a  deep  furrow. 
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Scutellum-Ilkii  tlioraz  puactured  ftud  hairy.  Elytra  wi 
apical  angle  right  angltid  and  the  outer  rounded  off  large 
within  the  margin  especially  near  the  apex.  Tibia  wi 
larger  spinea  down  the  outer  and  a  row  of  smaller  on 
inner  side,  l-colcarata  at  the  apex,  the  2  inner  Bpurs  la: 

47.  Seteroglotta  rujteollu.  JT. 

H.  colore  pnecedentis  sod  obscurior,  thoroce  pect 
testaceia,  aatennia  art.  3  primis  nigreaceutibua  ;  loog.  c 

Guin  priecedeute  Bed  rarius  et  per  occaaionem  boc 
cepi. 

The  shape  of  the  body  is  quite  that  of  the  former  b 
is  larger.  The  bead  ia  lesa  diatinctly  punctured  than  i 
atid  there  is  au  additional  impression  in  the  middle  of  I 
The  thorax  is  also  leas  deeply  punctured,  but  the  divii 
is  more  BO  than  ia  the  preceding  species.  The  ai 
appear  somewhat  less  deeply  notched.  There  is  not 
add  to  the  description  that  has  not  been  pointed  out  ol 

48.  SeieroglotM  himaculata.  N. 

H.  subcoatanea,  thorace  capiteque  rufo-testaceis,  e 
maculis  2  flavis  pictia,  pedibus  abdominisque  apice  tei 
Corp.  6^  lin. 

Ubi  pr»cedentes  infrequeotissime  legi. 

Head,  with  the  exception  of  the  forehead,  deeply 
with  2  impressions  in  frout  of  the  eyes,  anterior  «ngl 
rounded.  Thorax  densely  and  deeply  punctured,  with 
pubesceut.  The  latter  with  a  round  yellow  spot  at  tl 
either. 

Trib.  Cratocerim. 
Ootoma.  n.  g.  N. 

Corpus  07atum  subconvexam,  glabrum.  Caput  trac 
orbiculare,  robustum ;  oculis  magnis,  ovatis,  parum 
Meutum  profuude  emarginatum,  lobis  extua  rotuodati 
obtusis,  dente  miaimo,  obtuse.  Ligula  Bubmenibraua 
anguatata,  paragloesia  maximis,  counatis,  ligulam  to 
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teDtibua,  apice  loTiter  Bed  abrupte  et  sat  profande  emarginatis. 
IVdpi  art.  ult.  o?ato  apice  abniptius  angustato  leviterque  truncato. 
CljpeuB  subaemilanariter  emarginatuB.  Labrum  transversum  pro- 
fondiuB  angulate  emarginatam,  anguliB  auter.  rotundatis,  lateribuii 
angulato-rotundatum.  Mandibul®  par?A,  valid»,  edeutatA,  inter 
med.  et  apic.  arcuat®.  Antennsa  robust®,  thoracis  med.  parum 
BuperaDtibos,  art.  1  et  11  subtequalibus,  2-10  param  brevioribusy 
Bobcqualibtts,  1-8  basi  angustatia,  reliquis  ovatiB,  5-11  leviter  de- 
preasis.  Thorax  transversus,  capite  parum  latior,  basi  quadratus, 
apicem  versus  leviter  angustatus,  antice  viz  emarginatuSy  postice 
leriter  bisiiiaatusy  eljtris  ibrtiter  applicatus.  Elytra  basi  quadrata, 
thoracis  latitudine,  apice  oblique  subtruncata,  striata.  Pedes  validi 
fortiterque  armati,  subsBquaies;  tibiis  costatis,  ant.  sat  profunde 
emarginatis.  apicem  versus  dilatatis,  4  post  apice  4i-calcaratis ; 
tania  art.  1-4  gradatim  miaoribus,  ant.  leviter  dilatatis,  art.  V  cj* 
liadrico-trigonOf  2-4  trigonis,  post.  art.  1-4  subtus  longitudiualiter 
biserratis. 

Interesting  insects  apparently  nearly  allied  to  Nothopue,  of  an 
appearance  which  easily  distinguishes  them  from  any  other  Cara- 
bids  I  have  hitherto  met  with  in  this  Island :  the  head  is  plump, 
transversely  orbicular,  immersed  up  to  the  eyes  in  the  thorax. 
The  clypeus  is  narrow,  transverse,  rather  deeply  emarginated  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  ant.  angles  acuminated.  The  labrum  is  of 
thin,  translucent  texture,  deeply  angularly  emarginated  in  front, 
the  ant.  angles  rounded,  setose,  sides  angular,  rounded.  Mandibles 
short  and  thick,  curved  from  the  middle  to  the  tip,  edentate. 
Uaxills  simple.  Antenno  short,  thick,  reaching  a  little  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  thorax,  joints  3-11  pubescent,  5-11  slightly  coro« 
pmaed,  1-3  narrowed  at  the  base,  4-11  oval,  1  and  11,  2-10  of 
about  equal  length  respectively.  Mentum  with  a  straight,  deep 
onuugination,  lobes  rounded  externally,  rather  obtuse  at  the  apex, 
tooth  very  small,  obtuse.  Ligula  very  small,  narrow,  slightly 
dilated  towards  and  rounded  at  the  apex,  paraglosssd  very  large, 
eomiate,  enveloping  the  ligula  on  all  sides,  the  whole  sligbtly 
truncated  at  the  ant.  angles  and  slightly,  but  sharply  and  pretty 
deeply  emarginated  or  notched  at  the  centre  of  the  ant.  margin. 
Palpi,  both  moxill.  and  labial  oues,  with  the  terminal  joint  oval, 
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rather  abrnptl;  narrowed  and  slightly  tnincated  at  the  apes ;  thi 
chancteristicB  mora  distiDctly  expresaed  in  the  labial  ooea.  . 
tlie  lower  part  of  the  inouth  is  aituated  in  or  forniB  a  caritj.  T! 
rax  a  little  broader  than  the  head  nearlj  twice  as  broad  aa  il 
long,  quadratic  at  the  base,  alightly  narrowed  towarda  the  ap 
ant.  angles  irlightlj  prodnced,  the  ant.  margin  can  bardlj  be  eal 
•maFginated,  2  alight  ainuosittea  at  the  base,  firmtj  applied  to  i 
el;trs  and  as  broad  as  these.  Scutellum  broad,  triaugnliw.  1 
elytra  rather  abruptly  cot  awaj  at  the  apex,  internal  angles  tat 
obtuse,  ilightly  dehisoent<  Legs  stout  and  atrongly  armed,  t 
much  in  the  manner  of  my  C^elotemut  Dj/tieoide^,  of  which 
insect  tinder  oonsideration  in  Tariona  respects  reminds  me  n 
forcibly.  Tbe  spines  of  the  tibi»  are  inserted  on  ridges,  the  ■ 
ones  being  dilated.  The  tarsi  are  all  caiicare  on  the  inner  s 
I  have  been  unable  to  discover  anything  in  them  by  which  to  ' 
tinguish  the  sexes,  not  even  additicmal  spines  or  Wistles.  H 
erer,  the  sexes  appear  well  marked  by  the  difierence  in  aiae.  ' 
tot.  tarsi  ue  dilated,  the  intermed.  and  post,  ones  more  and  n 
riongnted  and  the  joints  snbcTltndric ;  joint  I  of  tbe  latter  is  Ion 
than  tbe  8  following  together,  all  1  have  the  edges  of  tbeir  can< 
inner  side  serrated — an  extrsoidlnary  circumstance.  The  hi; 
developed  prosternum  reminds  me  again  of  CSfelotomtu. 

Tba  habits  of  theae  insects  are  those  of  the  Ammm;  they 
in  dry,  sandy  places  under  grass  and  leares ;  at  certain  timee  t 
take  freely  to  their  wings  and  O.  oratmria  may  then  be  eaaght 
great  numVers  at  night  about  tbe  light.  This  species  is  reiy  o 
mon  in  all  the  dry  and  Mady  parts  of  the  neigliboarbood 
Colombo;  the  pretty  httle  0.  Qeratmekeri,  howerer,  ia  scarce. 

49.     Ootoma  arenmria.  If. 

O.  supra  bmnneo-Hoea,  subtus  msgis  minnsve  brunaea,  pedil 
palpis  antennammque  baai  testaceis,  tarsis,  labro  lirabo^e  an} 
tissimo  obscurioribBS ;  eapite  ad  clypei  imii^inem  post,  pancti 
impresBO ;  thorace  ad  basin  obeoletissime  4-foveolato,  linea  loi 
tnd.  abbraviata,  indistiDcta,  diriso,  bast  anticeqne  obsoletiasi 
etrigal<»o ;  snbtus  tenutter  hirsuta ;  long.  Corp.  3| — 8  lin.,  lat.  1; 
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50.  0o9oma  QtrsU^Jceri.  N. 

O.  sapm  brimneo*»iiea,  siepiuB  glauceaceiw,  elytris  dorao  dilute 
brunneBceniibos  maculis  4  longitud.  irregularibus  flavis  pictiSy  sub* 
ins  iDAgiB  minuB^e  brunnea,  pedibus,  anteomis  labroque  test^aoeo* 
bmiineis,  palpia  antenaaramqaa  basi  teataceia ;  long.  oorp.  2^  lin. 

Excepting  in  colour  not  oBsentiallj  differing  from  tbe  former^ 
However^  the  marks  of  the  thorax  are  more  distinct,  and  the  4 
obaole^  pits  are  replaced  bj  2  longitud.  impressions*  the  whole 
insect  is,  moreoyer,  more  graceful  than  the  former*  The  macu]^ 
of  the  eljtra  maj  be  said  to  commence  at  the  basal  sfigles  of  th^ 
thorax  which  are  of  a  similar,  but  less  distinct,  colour.  The  true 
bameral  macula  begin  at  the  base  of  the  elytra  and  stretch  nearlj 
to  the  middle  as  a  thick  straight  line  of  narrow  parallelogram  the 
prineipal  part  of  which  occupies  the  6th  interstice  a  spot  being 
thrown  out  on  either  side*  The  apical  maculie  commence  a  little 
below  the  middle  and  are  essentially  composed  of  small  squares 
heaped  upon  each  other  so  as  to  form  steps  or  an  inverted  pyramid* 

As  this  design  varies  more  or  less  in  different  individuals  it  can 
be  of  no  importance  to  describe  it  in  a  more  detailed  manner,  suffice 
it  to  saj  that  apparently  in  no  instance  does  any  part  of  it  reach 
ttther  the  inner  or  outer  margin,  the  field  upon  which  it  is  displftyed 
being  endoeed  by  the  }st  and  7th  stria.  The  brownish  green 
metallic  upper  surface  of  the  insect  in  some  individuals  throws  off 
a  fine  blue  reflex,  very  perceptible  on  head  and  thorax.  The  part 
of  the  back  eiiclosed  by  the  macula  is  washed  out  to  a  light  brown 
with  the  exception  of  the  suture  which  remains  dark* 

In  naming  this  pretty  species  after  Dr.  Gerst»cker  of  the  B. 
liduaeam,  Berlin,  I  wished  to  pay  that  gentleman  the  only  trifling 
eompliment  circumstances  admit  of  in  acknowledgmeat  for  various 
naeful  hints  he  has  kindly  commnnicated  to  me. 

51.  OhUemm  primcep$.  N. 

G.  aureo-viridis,  scuteUo  cupreo,  elytris  nigro*viridibu8  ad  basin 
et  infra  marginem  viridibus,  sutura  nigra,  subtus  piceus,  coxis 
troehanteribusque  4  ant.  dilutioribns,  femoribus  trochanteribusque 
2  post,  testaceis,  tibiis  tarsisque  obsourioribus,  ore  antenuisque 
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brunneis,  labro,  mandibulis  limboque  caataneia ;  capite 
raguloBO,  punctuUtoi  aQteunis  art.  3*  quartl  prope  Ion 
menti  dente  forti  laciuiis  apioe  rotundatia  i  thorace  orato- 
latitudine  param  longiore,  angulis  ant.  subrectia,  post,  n 
baai  fortittir  2-impresao,  punctato ;  acutello  canaliculab 
atriatia,  in  atriis  punctatiB,  ad.  strias,  prssertim  apicei 
tenniter  piloaia ;  long.  corp.  3  lin.,  lat.  8  lin. 

Specimen  Bingnlum  f.  prope  Colombo  Bub-tapidibns  cepi 
A  very  handsome  apecies,  disttnguiahed  b;  its  size 
paretively  great  breadth.  The  clypeus  ia  impressed  with  2  i 
pita  near  the  ant.  corners.  The  labrum  ia  transverse 
situated  in  front,  narrowed  at  the  base  and  has  the  an 
strongly  rounded  off.  The  last  joint  of  both  the  maxi 
labial  palpi  ia  cjlindric  and  truncated  at  the  apex,  in  tl 
it  is  shorter  than  in  the  labial  ones,  in  the  latter  somewha 
ed  at  the  base  and  slightly  inflated  at  the  middle,  bol 
slightly  compressed  at  the  apex.  The  elytra  are  stronglj 
at  the  apex.  The  insect  has  a  very  strong  smell,  Bomf 
musk,  about  it. 

52.  OhlcentM  maUolent.  If. 

C  capite,  thorace  scutelloqne  obacure  capreo-nridi-gl 
tibus,  elytris  obscurioribns,  pubeacentibua,  maculis  2  snbi 
flavia  omatis,  subtiis  piceua,  pedibus  testaceia,  ore  an 
brunneia,  mandibulis  limboque  castaneis;  capite  ad  cly[ 
nem  post,  profundius  2  foveolato,  punctultto,  occipite  levil 
Tersim  rugoloso ;  antennis  art.  8'  quarto  aub»quali  Tel  ] 
viore ;  menti  dente  apioe  leriter  sinuato ;  thorace  sub 
lateribns  leriter  rotundatia,  profundius  punctulato  atque 
transreraim  rogologo,  ad  baain  2-impresBO,  parce  piloBi 
densiuB  pubeacentibua,  atriatia,  in  interetitiis  S-8  ntrin 
apicem  macula  suborbiculari  flava  ornatis ;  long.  corp.  6^  li 

Specimen  singnlum  m.  prope  Oolombo  cepi. 

Also  a  handsome  and  rare  apeciea,  amelling  strongly 
greeably  of  creosote.  Head,  thorax  and  acutelluia  are  < 
bluish  green  colour  with  a  copper  reflex  from  the  back ;  t 
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are  of  a  blackish  green,  pubescent  and  adorned  with  2  yellow  spots 
between  the  middle  and  apex ;  this  is  of  irregular,  rounded  outline 
and  stretches  from  the  middle  of  the  3rd  interstice  across  to  the 
8  stria.  The  4th  joint  of  the  maxill.  palpi  is  subcjlindric,  that  of 
the  labial  ones  larger,  plump  and  rather  triangular.  Tooth  of  the 
mentum  not  bifid  but  truncated  and  merely  slightly  sinuated  at 
the  apex.    The  elytra  are  narrowed  at  the  apex. 

63.  OUanius  Dohmii.  N. 

C.  elong^tuB,  parallelns,  capite  thoraceque  viridi-nitentibus,  ely- 
tris  Tiridi-glaucescentibus  maculis  2  apicalibus  flavis  pictis,  subtus 
dilute  piceuB,  apicem  yersus  brunneus,  pedibus  testaceis,  ore  anten- 
nisque  brunneis ;  capite  subliBvi  nitidissimo  ;  antennis  art.  2®  parvo, 
reliqnis  longitudine  sub»quali ;  palpis  maxill.  art.  4^  cylmdrico, 
lab.  eodem  subtrigono;  thorace  ovato-quadrato,  crebrius  punctato, 
basl  2-impres80 ;  elytris  striatis  punctatis,  pubescentibus,  2-macu- 
latis,  maculis  subapicalibus,  prolongatis,  interstitia  2-8  et  angulum 
apicalem  occnpantibus,  flavis ;  long.  corp.  6  lin.  lat.  2  lin. 

Specimen  singulum  f.  prope  Colombo  nocte  ad  lumen  cepi. 

The  elongated  and  parallel  shape  of  the  body  distinguish  this 
species  at  first  sight ;  it  is  very  pretty  and  scarce,  but  has  otherwise 
nothing  remarkable  in  its  constmction.    However,  I  may  add  to 
the  above  description  that  the  mentum  is  large,  the  lobes  obtuse 
at  the  apex  and  the  tooth  but  slightly  sinuated  at  the  tip.    The 
ligda  is  of  the  usual   construction,  the  paraglosss  obtuse   and 
ciliated  at  the  apex.     The  2  last  joints  of  the  labial  palpi  are 
rather  elongated,  whilst  in  the  maxillary  ones  they  are  the  reverse ; 
the  former  have  the  terminal  joint  triangular,  the  latter  cylindric, 
both  are  strongly  truncated  at  the  tip.    The  head  is  middling,  with 
2  impressions  in  front  of  the  eyes ;  the  mandibles  are  rather  more 
curved  than  usual ;  the  labrum  is  emarginated  in  front ;  the  an- 
teui»  are  rather  short  and  stout  reaching  only  to  the  base  of  the 
thorax.    The  latter  is  a  little  broader  than  the  head  and  of  an 
ovato-quadratic  form.    The  elytra  and  legs  are  simple. 

I  have  named  this  species  after  the  president  of  the  Entomol. 
8oc.  of  Stettin  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  Entom.  informa- 
tion. 
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bdepreuuB,  puuctato-nigoBiu,  griaeo- 
ibtus  pioeue,  ore  peotoreque  dilotioriti 
I  baai  palpisque  apioe  flavis ;  capita  rob 
!«  param  anguatato,  thoraoe  rix  angu 
tingentibuii  art.  2"  parra,  raliquia  longi 
Jis  obcouicU,  robuatis,  tuia  onideiiti 
karginato ;  palpis  art.  4*  ovato,  apice 
truncato ;  thorace  transTerao,  loogitnd 
viz  anguBtiore,  lateribiu  ratondato,  in 
baai  aubquadrato,  bic  vix,  antioe  lari 
ibuB  obtnae  aoumUiatis,  baaalibua  aabm 
to-atriatu,  apice  fordaa  2-Biiiiiatia  «ti 
•Aato ;  long.  corp.  H  Ilb.  lat.  li  lin. 

IBBfl. 

»)«ediiig  two  apeoidB  ij  veiy  commoi 
during  the  raia^  weather.  The  preac 
I7  large,  robust  inaect.  I  may  add  to  1 
emargiuation  of  the  meatum  ia  of  m 
]ed  externally  and  its  tooth  just  noarl 
tiiae  rising  at  the  bottom  of  the  emar 
ry  amall  and  xuurow,  the  paragloeae  n 
Bnreloping  it  fully  and  on  all  aidea ;  t 
t  away  at  the  apical  anglea  and  alight 
leply,  notched  at  the  cantre  of  the  an 
her  notice  that  Bome  of  the  indiridoi 
of  the  mazill.  palpi  prolonged,  cylindi 
;  as  this  is  not  a  sexual  diatinctioD  a 
fished  differ  in  no  other  respect  tn 
aa  curious  Tarietiea. 

•ugatmt.  If. 

a  Bed  Beaqai  minor,  magjs  rugoaoa,  ■ 

-11  oratia  leritei  depreaaia,  eolor^  an; 

dilutiore,  pediboa  albidia,  ooxia  taraisqi 

gtaneifl ;  long.  corp.  3i  lin. 

1  close  inspection,  the  other  pecolioriti 
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jast  pointed  out  readilj  distinguish  this  species  from  the  former 
in  spite  of  their  close  affinity  in  other  respects.  They  are  both 
equally  common  about  Colombo. 

56.  Harpalus  (SelefMpharui)  ColomhenM.  If. 

H.  statura  prsBcedentis  sed  gracilior,  glaber,  supra  l®te  seneus, 
labtos  subcastaneuSy  pedibus  albidis,  coxis,  tarsis,  antennis  palpis- 
qde  testaceis,  ore  brunneo ;  capite  transversim  ruguloso ;  antennis 
pracedente  tenuioribns,  palpis  gracilioribus  apice  magis  angustatis  ; 
labro  basin  yersua  leviter  dilatato  ;  mandibulis  infra  apicem  abrup- 
tiai  arcoattt,  una  uni ;  altera  bi-dentata ;  thorace  lateribus  pr»ce- 
dente  minus  rotuudato,  basi  minus  angustato,  hie  rugoso-punctato 
mtioe  le?iter  longitudinaliter  strigoso ;  elytris  striatis,  parce  punc« 
tulatis,  in  interstitis  8^,  5®  et  7^  punctis  majoribus  impressis ;  long. 
Corp.  d  lin. 

Prope  Colombo  sat  copiosus. 

A  pretty  little  insect,  very  distinct  frctm  the  preceding  two. 
I  may  add  that  it  also  differs  somewhat  in  the  paraglosssB  the 
anterior  angles  of  which  are  distinct. 

Trib.  Harpalid®  P 
LepUhrix.  n.  g.  N. 

Corpus  oblongum,  robustum,  aubconyexum.  Caput  ovatum, 
mediocre;  oculis  semiglobosis  prominulis.  Mentum  leviter  sub* 
icmilunariter  emarginatum,  lobis  extus  rotundatis,  dente  Tel  parvo, 
obtuflo  yel  nullo.  Ligula  mediocris,  cornea,  oblonge  quadrata, 
ipiee  transyersim  tmncata,  libera,  paraglossis  cylindricis  apice 
tnmeatis,  sat  robustis,  marginem  ant.  parum  superantibus.  Palpi 
uticulo  ultimo  elliptico,  truncate.  Labrum  apicem  yersus  angus- 
tattun,  apice  rotundatum.  Mandibul»  yalid®,  apice  arcuatsD,  una 
^i>  altera  bi-dentata.  Antennsd  filiformes  humeros  parum  super* 
aatibns,  art.  2^  paryo,  reliquis  longitudine  subsequali.  Thorax 
mediocris  longitudine  parum  latior,  antice  yix,  postice  baud  emar- 
Pnatus,  lateribus  leyiter  rotundatus,  basi  parum  angustatus,  angulb 
omnibos  rotundatis,  margine  eleyato.  Elytra  oyata,  infra  med. 
pamm  dilatata,  apice  leyiter  angustata  et  acuminata.  Pedes  sub* 
^uales^  tibiis  apiee  bicalcaratis^  colcaribus  intus  subtiliter  serratis, 
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■:.t.  leiiWr  emarginatu,  tar?i«  3 
miiioribai,  ait.  1'  cyiindrieo, 
4°  ««n(  bi!obo,/nu»(Z  bifiJo, 
piicibcu ;  nhlwM  tanu  2  sdL  a 
Urum  loDgepedancaUtaniB  aa 

67.  LtfUiris  foliolM*.  S. 

L.  glabn,  flupra  obacnre  I 
testaceo,  aabtna  bnuuieo-teat 
3  primis  flaris  reliqoia  oigreao 
reliquu  flaria;  tboraee  ad  an 
eljtris  striatia;  proatemo  cana 

Sp€cuiiiiia  nwuiDlla  mflna.  0 
cepi. 

Tfae  iatemal  restore  of  the  t 
insecta  coDstitatea  their  most  i 
of  a  veiy  intereatiog  natara. 
full  length  premiaing  that  I  \ 
before  me.  The  indifidaal  wh 
and  of  a  darker  colour  than  thi 
of  the  tarai,  are  the  awne  ii 
atrength,  the  tibue  are  furnish 
of  the  apex,  which  apura  are  f 
the  tnrai  hare  joints  1-3  of  thi 
tenor  pair  is  elongated,  anb 
forma  a  passage  between  the  ti 
gradually  decreaeiug  in  size,  j 
cjlindric,  joint  2  rather  cord! 
joint  i  in  all  6  tarsi  is  bilobei 
this  character  being,  however, 
post,  turai  than  in  the  4  ant. 
strong  aud  simple,  a  niembn 
covers  the  base  of  the  latter  ab 

Tlie  internal  vesture  of  tht 
following  description.  The  ini 
ones  is  furnished  with  2  tongit 
wblch  are  of  a  broad,  triangu 
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other  covering  the  sole  of  the  tarsus ;  thej  are  flanked  by  bristles 
which  partake  of  the  nature  of  scales,  being  dilated  in  the  shape  of 
a  lancet.  These  squainuls  are  without  any  particular  colour,  they 
are  unconnected  amongst  themselves,  their  edges  are  entire  and 
they  attain  their  highest  development  at  the  apex  of  the  4th  joint; 
in  fact  their  development  is  gradual  from  the  base  of  the  1st  joint 
to  the  apex  of  the  4ith.  The  intermediate  tarsi,  although  not  dilated, 
are  similarly  provided  as  the  anter.  ones,  but  only  at  the  apex  of 
the  2nd  and  at  the  8rd  and  4th  joint,  the  squamul»  being  of  rather 
a  square  shape  triangularly  prolonged  and  peduncled  at  the  base ; 
the  1st  joint  is  naked  in  this  pair. 

The  tarsi  of  the  female  are  very  much  the  same  as  those  of  the 
male,  excepting  the  4th  joint  which,  as  above  mentioned,  is  bifid. 
A  further  distinction  exists,  however,  in  the  squamul».  In  the 
2  ant.  tarsi  of  the  female  these  are  present  at  the  apex  only  of 
the  lat  and  2nd  joint  (hardly  distinct  at  the  former),  however,  they 
are  well  developed  in  the  3rd  and  very  highly  in  the  4th  joint, 
the  squamulaceous  bristles  are  less  conspicuous  but  the  peduncle 
attains  extraordinary  length  in  the  4th  joint ;  the  squamuls  do 
not  cover  each  other  like  tiles,  but  stand  more  freely  and  loosely 
and  are  curved  inwards  so  as  nearly  to  touch  in  the  middle ;  their 
shape  is  that  of  an  elongated  triangle,  they  are  veined  and  their 
apical  edge  is  serrated.  Being  such  and  placed  upon  long,  slender, 
peduncles  they  forcibly  remind  me  of  the  leaflets  of  certain  ferns 
(Adiantum)  and  hence  the  specific  ikwai%  foliolosa.  The  intermediate 
tarsi  are  similarly  provided,  but,  as  in  the  male,  the  1st  joint  is 
naked  and  the  2nd  furnished  at  the  apex  only.  The  lower  edges 
of  the  2  posterior  tarsi  are  very  neatly  fenced  in  with  small  closely 
set  spines. 

I  feel  doubtftil  as  to  the  affinities  of  these  insects,  especially 
if  in  reality  I  have  described  both  sexes  and  if  the  vesture  of  the 
intermediate  tarsi  is  allowed  to  be  of  the  same  importance  as  that 
of  the  anterior  ones ;  however,  I  think  they  must  find  a  place 
amongst  the  Harpalidae  as  restricted  by  Lacordaire.  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention  that  the  tooth  of  the  mentum  appears  to  be  vari- 
able, one  of  my  specimens  (a  male)  being  decidedly  without  it, 
whilst  another  is  furnished  with  a  small,  obtuse  one. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OF  BENGAL, 


Fob  M1.BGH,  1857. 

At  a  MootMy  Geoeral  Meeting  of  the  Aeiatic  Society,  held 
the  4th  instant. 

The  Hoa'ble  Sir  Jamee  Colnle,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Freaentations  were  received — 

1.  From  Mr.  C.  Gubbins,  C.  S.,  a  collection  of  old  bricka,  chii 
dug  out  of  the  oldest  Hindu  forts  and  cities  of  the  Moh&bha 
period,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  residence  of  the  Pandoo  famil;. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  bricks,  with  the  dates  at  which  tl 
were  procured ;  to  which  are  added  lereral  interesting  notes  u| 
some  of  the  localities  mentioned. 

No.  1. — "Buined  Tank  south  of  old  Hindu  town  Coel,  n 
called  Alygarh ;  in  the  Meruth  Division,  1856. 

No.  2.— Buraire  Tank,  close  to  Bidjeegurh,  16  miles  sonth 
Alygurh  or  Coel,  1856, 

No.  8. — Lowest  brioks  of  the  fort  Coel  at  Aiygurh,  found  fr 
IS  to  20  feet  below  the  surface,  1866. 

No.  4. — Middle  bricks  of  the  old  fort  Coel  at  Alygurh,  found 
feet  below  surface,  1856. 

No.  6. — The  upper  bricka  of  the  old  Hindu  fort  Coel,  Alygn 
1863,  found  some  6  feet  below  the  present  level  of  the  ground. 

The  old  HiHsc  fort  of  Coel  is  situated  in  the  oentre  of  I 
present  town  of  that  name;  Alygurh  proper,  is  the  Mvbulii 
Fort,  2  miles  north  of  the  town,  taken  by  storm  under  Lord  Li 
in  1808.  The  whole  site  of  the  old  fort  is  built  over,  and  I 
highest  part  is  occupied  by  a  mosque,  and  an  imitation  Eootc 
minar.    There  are  no  Hindu  buildings  of  antiquity  in  (he  vicim 
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No.  6. — Boolundshehur,  otherwise  Oonchagaon,  40  miles  south 
of  Merath,  1849. 

This  is  a  ybtj  ancient  and  very  high  old  Hindu  fort.  Its  name 
<Booland  in  Persian  and  Ooncha  in  Oordoo  signifying  ''  high,") 
marks  that  it  is  the  highest  spot  in  the  yieinity,  in  the  level  Gange- 
tic  valley.  It  is  now  occupied  by  native  buildings  which  crown  its 
summit,  and  cluster  about  its  base. 

No.  7. — A  segment  of  circle  used  in  the  construction  of  wells 
at  Boolundshuhur,  otherwise  called  Oonchagaon,  40  miles  south  of 
lUeruth,  1849. 

No.  8. — Boolundshehur,  40  miles  south  of  Meruth,  a  segment  of 
a  circle  used  for  wells. 

No.  9. — Meruth  fort,  Meruth  Division,  40  miles  N.  £.  of  Delhi, 
1849. 

The  fort  of  Meruth  is  in  the  centre  of  the  populous  modem  town 
of  that  name,  entirely  occupied  by  native  and  European  buildings. 
The  natives  now  attribute  the  name  to  one  Meroo  or  Meran,  an 
attach^  of  the  Mogul  Court.  But  from  the  remains  of  the  old 
system  of  Hindu  wet  ditch,  connected  with  a  dam  across  the 
river  Hindun  by  a  canal  now  called  the  Aboo  nulla  defence,  similar 
to  Bhurtpoor,  to  Mooltan,  to  Sohtuc  and  Goel,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  assigning  to  it  a  far  more  ancient  date.  When  Timour 
divei^ed  in  order  to  capture  this  fort,  it  bore  its  present  name, 
and  the  strata  of  gradual  accumulation  of  soil  alone  shew,  that  its 
period  must  be  estimated  by  thousands,  not  by  hundreds  of  years. 

No.  10. — Two  bricks  of  Hustinapoor  fort,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Ganges,  North  East  of  Meruth,  1849-50. 

No.  11. — Acbar's  Mosque,  on  the  site  of  fort  Hustinapoor, 
Meruth  Division  and  district,  1848-49. 

Having  observed  in  several  works  in  India  of  considerable  merit 
and  even  of  recent  date  a  very  mistaken  notion  of  the  locality  of 
the  ancient  Hustinapoor,  which  is  declared  to  be  **  on  the  Jumna,'* 
or  ''near  the  modem  Delhi,"  I  think  it  may  be  useful  to  correct 
this  error,  regarding  a  place  of  such  former  fame,  though  seldom 
visited  by  Europeans,  because  now  devoid  of  any  feature  of  interest. 

This  capital  of  the  Pandoos  was  situated,  not  near  the  Jumna,  but 
an  the  Ganges,  about  50.  miles  north-east  of  Indrapressta  the  early 
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'i-.-yf. 

*  - .'  luuae  of  the  rtval  city  known  to  Europenos  u  Delhi.    The  sib 

.- ,  J  cow  the  centre  of  &  large  Dhak  forest,  as  the  debris  uid  ineqiuiU 

V.  of  the  broken  ground  render  it  less  faTorable  for  agricalture  t 

'■.    ■']  the  surrounding  couutrj'.     So  completely  has  all  Tsstige  of  the 

'    •  ,  town  disappeared,  that  the  Hindus  ascribe  it  to  a  miracle  of 

j^  ^  -  gods,  who  are  said  to  have  subverted  the  city,  tearing  the  foai 

.      '  tions  uppermost.     The  only  old  buildinga  in  the  vicinity  are  a 

4  '  Musuluiaa  tombs  near,  and  the  ruins  of  Acbar's  mosque,  on 

*  mouudofthe  old  fort.    A  large  Parisnith  temple,  of  recent  erect 

occupies  the  northern  base  of  the  mound.     The  name  of  Host 

poor  no  doubt  originated  from  the  wild  elephants,  likely  to  I 

frequented  the  neighbourhood  iu  the  days  of  which  tradition  spe 

when  the  forest,  still  found  fringing  the  hitla  to  the  eastward, 

tended  unbroken  beyond  the  Q-anges  iuto  the  Dooab ;  an  epoci 

extremely  remote  aa  to  render  it  no  matter  of  wonder,  that  n< 

relic  remaina  of  the  former  grandeur  of  this   noted  city  :   no 

building  or  s  fragment  of  a  building  remains,    merely  ezteni 

mounds  of  rubbish  intersperaed  with  bricks  of  the  latter  size, 

tinctire   of  the  early  Hindu  architecture.     Even  the  extent 

these  mounda  ia  now  hardly  to  be  distinguished,  as  they  mil 

with  the  raised  broken  ground  that  for  many  miles  north  and  ao 

of  this  spot  marks  the  western  edge  of  the  course  taken  by 

Ganges  io  former  ages.     The  main  river  now  rolls  15  miles  farl 

east,  but  this  intermediate  space  is  entirely  low  alluvia]  soil 

versed  by  numerous  small  water-courses,  and  liable  to  inundal 

iu  heavy  rains:  and  immediately  under  the  steep  bank  on  wl 

the  fort  of  Hustinapoor  is  situated,  creeps  sluggishly  a  small  brai 

.■  '  that  quitting  the  principal  stream  a  little  below   Hurdwar  rej< 

about  40  miles  lower  at  Qurmukhtecsur,  and  still  bears  the  Df 

of  the  Boori-Gunga  or  old  Qanges.     That  this  small  stream 

intermediately  been  the  main  channel  of  the  Gangea,  ia  evid 

from  the  fact  that  only  one-half  of  the  fort  mound  now  re  ma: 

the  Eastern  half  having  been  entirely  carried  away  by  the  rii 

During  the  three  years  that  I  was  Magistrate  and  Collector  of  Men 

1  made    every   research  to  discover  vestiges  of  Hindu  occupai 

,    :  Butfailed  to  discover  any  thing  antecedent  to  the  Musniman  ( 

'.  ,  save  these  bricks.  The  fact  that  this  old  site  includes  one  of  the  holi 
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Parisn^th  flhrines,  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  ancient 
straggle  between  Pandoos  and  Koroos  may  have  been  a  part  of  the 
religious  contest  which  ended  with  the  destruction  of  the  Bhooddhist 
shrines  throughout  India. 

No.  12. — Bumawa  Fort  on  the  river  Hindron,  in  the  district  of 
Meruth,  1849.  This  is  an  extensive  and  very  high  mound  occupy- 
ing similarly  to  the  fort  at  Allahabad  the  extreme  tongue  of  land 
at  the  confluence  of  two  streams.  These  are  the  chief  tributaries 
of  the  river  Hindun,  losing  their  own  names  at  this  confluence. 
The  new  town  of  Bumawa  is  situated  immediately  to  the  north  of 
the  old  fort  mound  of  which  the  whole  summit  is  now  occupied 
by  a  Musulman  shrine  and  cemetery.  Copper  coins  of  the  early 
Mahomedan  rule  similar  to  those  found  at  Canoge  are  occasionally 
tamed  up  by  the  plough  in  the  environs  of  the  new  town. 

l^o,  13. — ^Buins  near  fiohtuc,  40  miles  west  of  Delhi. 

No.  14i. — Singpoora  close  by  Bohtuc,  40  miles  north  of  Delhi; 
destroyed  by  the  bursting  of  the  old  canal  in  ancient  times. 

No.  15. — Singpoora  near  Bohtuc,  40  miles  west  of  Delhi. 

No.  16. — A,  The  old  Khairahs  west  of  Bohtuc,  40  miles  west  of 
Delhi.  B,  ruined  site  of  Fort  west  of  Bohtuc,  40  miles  west  of 
Delhi. 

No.  17. — Singpoora  or  Jehangeerpoor,  near  Bohtuc,  40  miles 
west  of  Delhi. 

The  vicinity  of  Bohtuc  presents  the  most  curious  collection  of 
old  sites  and  ancient  mounds  I  have  as  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
noting  and  examining  in  India. 

The  mounds  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  present  town  are 
supposed  by  the  natives  to  be  the  most  ancient :  the  square  bricks 
are  dug  out  of  those  ancient  vestiges.  The  ruins  towards  Sing- 
poora to  the  north-west,  are  believed  to  be  of  much  later  date, 
but  in  themselves  they  present  evidence  of  two  periods  of  occupan- 
cy ;  the  more  ancient,  aflbrding  bricks  of  the  same  pattern  as  those 
of  Paniput,  Burnawa,  Hustinapoor,  Mohabalipooram  near  Madras, 
and  Saruath  near  Benares.  Only  among  these  ancient  remains, 
and  at  Sarnath  have  I  found  specimens  of  beautifully  carved  brick. 
I  regret  I  have  not  been  successful  in  obtaining  for  the  society  a 
specimen  of  the  carved  brick  of  Singpoora,  of  which  I  possessed 
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\  several  in  1835,  but  an  application  to  Mr.  John  Adam  Lod 

'  trate  of  Bohtuc,  through  whoae  kindness  I  obtained  the  a 

■  now  submitted,  would,  I  feel  sure,  meet  with  immediate  i 

*•  if  the  Society  should  think  it  worth  while.    The  specim 

*i  Sarnautb  earned  brick  will  be  presented  to  the  Society  s 

j  I  receive  it  from  Benares. 

The  site  of  Bohtuc  is  on  the  exact  course  of  commerce 
sion  into  Korthern  India  acroHH  the  desert.  A  line  of  w 
ing  from  the  fords  of  the  Sutlege  at  Facpnttan  through  1 
Sirsa,  Hansie,  Mehim,  and  Bohtuc  were  to  the  invadin 
man  what  the  Buesians  have  just  coastructod  for  tbemselrc 
north;  the  Hindus  had  sunk  thetn  for  the  convenience 
merce  and  social  intercourse.*  The  second  period  of  o 
is  evidently  of  not  more  than  6,  6,  or  700  years  date,  and 
town  which  is  said  by  popular  tradition  to  have  been  si 
by  the  unskilful  construction  of  the  former  western  can 
the  Mussulman  rule.  Here  houses  were  in  1632  stand 
walls  entire,  and  the  deserted  city  formed  an  extensive  go- 
Grass  preserve, tenanted  at  that  period  only  by  wolves  and  ja< 
where  tigers  had  been  found  and  shot  by  Col.  James  Ski 
Mr.  William  Fraser,  when  we  first  took  possession  of  this 

No.  18.— Sooput  Fort  20  miles  north  of  Delhi :  1846. 

The  fort  of  Sonput  is  the  centre  of  the  populous  tof 
name. 

No,  19. — Faniput  Fort,  Delhi  Territory, — miles,  soutb 
naisur,  1S4S. 

The  fort  of  Faniput  is  extensively  built  over  and  extrt 
vated,  forming  part  of  the  modern  town  of  that  name. 

No.  20.— Thirwa  Fort,  16  miles  west  of  Kurnaul,  Del 
tory. 

This  place  is  entirely  deserted,  and  situated  in  the  mii 
extensive  jungle.  The  fort  mound  is  not  far  from  a  wat 
supposed  to  have  contained  in  former  days  flowing  watei 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  but  now  only  full  during 

Mr.  O-ubbius  writes. 

"  Since  forwardiug  this  collection  of  ancient  bricks,  I  ha' 
*  Sea  Xraiiuictions,  B«;al  AuBtio  Sooietj,  Vol.  I.  p.  136. 
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opportunity  of  Yisiting  the  ruins  of  Sarnath.  1  found  that  the 
nnooYered  circular  Souterrain,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkahle 
of  the  remains,  is  constructed  of  very  perfect  hricks  similar  in  size 
and  proportions  to  the  long  bricks  of  the  Pandoo  sites  of  the  Moh&- 
bharuty  and  also  to  those  at  Mohabalipooram  in  Madras ;  as  men- 
tioned in  the  short  account  of  the  latter  ruins  published  in  the 
Society's  Journal  for  1853. 

The  bricks  at  Sarnath  are  not  all  precisely  of  the  same  size,  but 
yary  from  15^  to  16^  inches  in  length,  and  from  12^  to  13^  in  width, 
and  were  found  to  be  about  three  inches  thick,  ten  of  them  in  situ 
measured  38  inches.  1  am  inclined  to  ascribe  all  the  buildings,  in  the 
remains  of  which  bricks  of  this  type  are  found,  to  one  nation,  which 
at  some  remote  period,  about  or  before  the  era  of  Asoka,  held  sway 
from  Mohabalipooram  to  Thanaisur  certainly,  and  probably  much 
further.  I  think  the  original  dimensions  of  the  brick  mould  was 
deriyed  from  the  human  cubit ;  that  the  outside  of  the  mould  was 
of  that  length,  viz.  18  inches,  and  I  infer  from  the  fact  that  modern 
Parisnath  or  Suraogee  (not  Brahminical)  temples  are  found  on 
two  of  the  principal  of  these  sites,  namely,  Hustinapoor  and  Sar- 
nath, and  that  these  sites  are  still  reverenced  by  the  Suraogees, 
who  perform  pilgrimages  to  them  from  great  distances,  that  this 
people  was  of  the  Buddhist,  and  not  the  Brahminical  persuasion." 

2.  Erom  the  Ooyernment  of  Bombay  through  the  Government 
of  India, — copies  of  selections  in  the  Political  department,  together' 
with  a  Marine  Chart. 

8.  From  the  Superintendent  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India, 
and  of  the  Geological  Museum  in  Calcutta,  a  copy  of  the  Memoira 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  vol.  1.  part  1. 

Mr.  Nietner  of  Ceylon,  proposed  and  seconded  at  the  last  meet- 
ing, was  elected  a  corresponding  member. 

The  following  gentlemen,  duly  proposed  and  seconded  at  the  last 
meeting  were  ballotted  for  and  elected  ordinary  members : — 

Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Cowell. 

Baboo  Joygopal  Bysack,  was  proposed  for  ballot  at  the  next  meet- 
ing by  Mr.  Atkinson,  seconded  by  Baboo  BajendraULl  Mittra. 

The  Council  submitted  the  following  report  upon  the  proposition 
of  Mr.  Oldham,  to  reduce  the  subscription  of  non-resident  members 
from  Be.  64  to  Bs.  82  per  annum. 
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BtPOBT, 

"  The  CouDci)  baTiDg  coneidered  the  proposals  of  Mr.  01< 
for  the  reduction  of  the  subBcription  of  non-reaident  membi 
the  Society  from  64  to  32  rupees  per  sonum,  Are  unable  to  n 
mend  the  suggested  slteration. 

"  However  willing  they  might  be  to  entertain  the  claim  of  men 
not  residing  at  Calcutta,  to  some  reduction  of  their  contributi 
consideration  of  the  relative  diaadvantsges  under  which  the^ 
placed  as  compared  to  the  resident  members  of  the  Societj 
finnucial  position  of  the  Society  is  not  such  aa  to  authorise  sc 
bazardouB  experiment  at  the  present  time. 

"  It  will  be  evident,  that  if  the  Bubscriptions  of  non-resident  i 
bers  &re  deereaaedbj  one-half,  that  their  numbers  must  be  itu 
ed  in  just  the  same  proportion  to  maintain  the  subscription  lii 
its  present  amount.  Besides  this  too,  the  liabilities  of  the  Societ 
directly  increased  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  subacri 
for  the  journal  has  to  be  supplied  to  each  of  the  new  men 
gratis.  At  present  there  are  60  non-resident  members  ;  to  i 
terratl  the  reduction  of  their  subscnptions  60  additional  men 
must  be  got.  The  supply  of  the  Journal  to  60  new  members  v 
cause  an  additional  charge  of  60  x  7  =  420  Ks.  A  further  inc 
of  members  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  make  up  for  this, 
About  17  more  subscribers  would  be  required  in  addition  to  tl 
first  mentioned,  or  in  all  77  new  members,  a  number  not 
looked  for  within  any  definite  period. 

"  The  loss  to  the  Society  from  the  reduction  of  the  subscripti 
60  members  from  64  to  82  Rupees,  would  be  1,920  Bs.  per  an 
and  taking  into  account  the  charge  for  the  Joui^al  as  sbove 
2,464  additional  income  must  be  obtained  from  new  members  a 
reduced  rate  to  keep  the  Society  in  its  presort  position  as  re) 
available  income. 

"  Neither  doea  it  appear  at  all  certain  to  the  Gonncil,  that  tbi 
cumstanceof  their  being  lesBfavourablyplaced-BS  regards  the  ui 
the  Society's  Museum  or  Library  or  the  management  of  its  affiu 
really  held  to  be  an  objection  by  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  subscr 
who  are  non-resident.  Their  contributions  are  given  not  with  tfa 
pectation  of  obtaining  any  distinct  equivalent  in  return,  but  sole 
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forward  the  general  objects  of  the  Society,  and  the  rotes  on  the 
question  of  the  reduction  of  the  subscriptions  of  members  generally 
which  was  lately  raised,  tend  to  shew  that  this  is  a  correct  yiew  of 
the  matter. 

'*  In  making  this  report  to  the  Society,  the  Council  think  it  but 
right  to  add,  that  a  minority  of  their  body  would  advocate  the 
immediate  reduction  of  the  subscriptions  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Oldham.  This  minority  of  the  Council  do  not  deny  the  possibility 
oi  some  temporary  falling  off  of  the  resources  of  the  Society  as  a 
coDsequenoe  of  such  a  step,  but  having  in  view  the  altered  conditions 
<tf  Society  in  Calcutta  daring  the  last  few  years,  and  the  ^ctreme 
importance  of  strengthening  the  Society  with  new  members,  and 
enlarging  its  sphere  of  action  to  the  utmost,  they  are  convinced 
that  the  true  policy  for  the  Society  to  adopt  is  to  throw  down,  as 
far  as  possible,  all  obstructions  to  its  expansion,  and  to  trust  to 
an  increased  love  of  learning  and  science  to  enlarge  the  number 
of  members  and  to  make  good  any  temporary  falling  off  in  the 
contributions  which  such  a  reduction  might  cause.*' 

The  President  proposed,  seconded  by  Baboo  Bamgopal  Ghose — 
.    That  the  votes  of  the  Mofussil  members  be  taken  on  Mr.  Old- 
ham's proposition,  and  that  a  special  meeting  be  convened  for  the 
final  iecbion  at  the  question,  and  be  held  after  the  ordinaFy  general 
meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  June. 

Agreed  to. 

The  Council  asked  permission  to  expend  a  sum  not  exceeding 
Bs.  1,200  in  the  purchase  of  additional  cases  for  the  Bird  Boom, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  Natural  History. 

Sanctioned. 

The  Council  also  reported  that,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
same  Committee,  they  had  agreed  to  make  the  following  additions 
and  changes  in  the  establishment  for  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 

That  the  wages  of  the  present  Taxidermist  Mr.  Swaris,  Senior, 
be  increased  from  Bs.  20  to  Bs.  30,  and  of  his  Assistant,  Swaris, 
Junior,  firom  Bs.  15  to  20  per  mensem,  on  concAtion  that  the  Cu- 
rator reports  fsTOurably  of  their  work,  and  on  the  understanding  that 
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Bupee  1  aud  Bupee  )  regpectively  be  deducted  from  thi 
•Tery  day  of  absence. 

That  an  additional  Taxidermist  or  AasiBtant  be  emp] 
porarily  at  a  monthly  charge  not  exceeding  30  Bb.  and  thi 
be  employed  regularly  at  wages  not  exceeding  Ba.  10  pei 

Confimed. 

Communications  were  received— 

1.  From  Mr.  Assistant  Oldfield  sending  copy  of  a  Met 
Register  kept  at  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Qort 
the  N.  W.  Frovinces  Agra,  for  the  month  of  December  li 

2.  From  the  OoTerument  of  India  through  Colonel 
oretary  in  the  Military  Department,  forwarding  copiec 
by  Messrs.  H.  Schlagintweit  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
Survey. 

8.  From  Baboo  BAdhinath  Sickdir,  forwarding  an  absi 
Meteorological  Obserrations  taken  at  the  Office  of  tlu 
General  in  the  month  of  December  last. 

The  Librarian  submitted  his  usual  monthly  report  for 
of  February  last. 

Mr.  B.  Jones  then  exhibited  «  Wheatstone's  Gyroscc 
diScation  of  Foncault's  Gyroscope.) 

Mr.  Jonet  explained  the  mechanism  of  the  instmmeii 
formed  some  experiments  by  means  of  it. 

On  tlie  motion  of  the  President  the  thanks  of  tb 
were  voted  to  Mr.  Jones  for  his  interesting  eihibitioa. 

LlBRAKT. 

The  library  reo«ved  the  following  acoessioDi  doriug  tb 
February. 

Praantei. 
Selections  from  the  Reoorda  of  the  Bombay  Oovemment. 
Ko.  I.— Report  on  the  plan  of  Survey  and  AiseeBment  for  1 

BT  THB  OoVBRXlf  bxt  ov  BOUBIT. 

Ditto  No.  IL— On  ditto  ditto  for  Rntnagherry.-~BT  thi  S 
Ditto  No.  III.— Oa  the  ZilUh  of  Bsrochee.— Bt  thb  Sami 
Ditto  No.  IV.— On  the  Village  Commnnitiea  of  Deooan. — B 
Ditto  No.  v.— On  the  Badamee  and  Bagnlkote  Talooks,  B 
lectorate.— Bt  ths  Sina. 
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Ditto  No«  YI. — On  the  £ownaeo  Talooka,  NaBsiok  CoUeotorate. — 
Btthb  Sams. 

Ditto  No.  TU.~Oa  the  Management  of  Canala  and  Forests  in  Scinde. 
•— Bt  thx  Sams. 

Ditto  No.  yin.^On  the  District  of  Sahitee.-— Br  thx  Samb. 

Ditto  No.  IX. — On  a  claim  to  the  village  of  Modogaj,  in  Belganm 
CoUeetoTate. — Br  thb  Savb. 

Ditto  No.  X — On* the  Ahmedabad  CoUectorate  and  on  the  portions 
of  the  Doskroee  Porgnnnah,  Ahmedabad  and  Koira  Colieotorates. — Bt 


Ditto  No.  XI. — On  certain  Pnrgonnahs  in  Ahmedabad  and  Koraira 
Colieotorates.— Bt  thb  Samb. 

Ditto  No.  XII. — On  certain  Talooks  in  the  Dharwar  CoUectorate,  and 
on  the  History  of  the  Chiokodee  District,  Belganm  CoUectorate.— Bt 
THB  Samb. 

Ditto  No.  XIII. — On  the  districts  lately  resumed  from  Meer  AUi 
Hoorad,  in  Sindh. — Bt  thb  Samb. 

Ditto  No.  XV. — Relative  to  the  Besnmption  of  certain  villages  and 
lands,  held  by  the  late  Anajee  Nurse w. — Bt  thb  Samb. 

Ditto  No.  1. — New  Series. — On  the  Supply  of  Water  to  Bombay. — Bt 
THB  Samb. 

Ditto  No.  2.— On  the  Southern  Districts  of  the  Surat  CoUectorate. — Br 
THB  Samb. 

Ditto  No.  3. — On  the  Settlement  of  Farm  lands  in  Bombay.— Bt  thb 
Samb. 

Ditto  No.  4.— On  the  CoUectorate  of  Sholapore  and  Statistical  Beport 
of  Cambay. — Bt  thb  Samb. 

Ditto  No.  6. — On  the  ditto  of  Ahmedabad  and  a  short  account  of  the 
Choota  Tribe.— Bt  thb  Samb. 

Ditto  No.  7.— Statistical  Report  on  the  Colaba  Agency  .—Bt  thb  Samb. 

Ditto  No.  8.— Ditto  on  the  Principality  of  Eolhapoor. — Bt  thb  Samb. 

Ditto  No.  10. — Memoir  on  the  Sawant  Warn  State  and  Beport  on  the 
Portuguese  Settlements  in  India. — Bt  thb  Samb. 

Ditto  No.  11. — Ditto  on  the  Sanitary  State  and  Requirements  of  Bom« 
bay. — Bt  thb  Samb. 

Ditto  No.  12. — Miscellaneous  Information  of  the  Mahee  Xanta. — Bt 
THB  Samb. 

Ditto  No.  13.— History  of  Sind,  A.  D.  710  to  1690,  being  a  transla- 
tion of  Mahmood  Masoom  Nam^,  by  Capt.  G.  Malet,  3rd  Begt.  Bombay 
Light  Cavalry.— Bt  thb  Samb. 
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Ditto  No.  34. — Corregpondenoe  on  the  abolition  of  Statute  or  forced 
Labour  in  Sind. — Bt  ths  Samb. 

Ditto  No.  35.  ~0a  tlie  Hilly  £egioD  forming  the  Western  part  of  the 
Sumchee  Colleetorate. — By  the  Same. 

Ditto  No.  36. — Correspondenoe  regarding  the  Fordwah  in  the  Shakar« 
poor  Colleetorate,  Sind. — By  the  Same. 

Ditto  No.  37. — MisoellaneouB  Information  connected  with  the  Pro- 
yinee  of  Kattywar  in  Guserat,  with  3  maps. — By  the  Same. 

Ditto  No.  88. — FroYince  of  Kaleewah. — By  the  Same. 

Ditto  No.  39. — Beports  on  the  Province  of  Katty  war  and  the  ceded 
dittriota  in  Guzerat,  &e.  Part  I.  On  the  Proceedings  adopted  for  the 
suppression  of  Infanticide  in  Kattywar,  Part  II. — By  the  Same. 

Chart  on  Mercator's  Projection  for  the  use  of  Ships  making  the  Port  of 
Bombay,  compiled  from  the  Surveys  of  Lieuts.  Cogan»  Robinson,  Ethersey, 
Mountrio,  and  Selby,  Indian  Nary,  by  Lieut.  Fergusson. — By  the  Same. 

General  Description  and  Sailing  Directions  for  the  Coast  of  Kattywar, 
by  A.  M.  Grieve,  Lt.  I.  N.  and  Surveyor,  Bombay,  1855. — By  the  Same. 

Report  and  Directions  of  Ports  of  the  N.  £.  Coast  of  Arabia,  Surveyed 
in  the  years  1846  to  1849,  by  Lt.  A.  Grieve. — By  the  Same. 

Sailing  Directions  for  the  Gulf  of  Kutch,  by  Lieut.  A.  D.  Taylor,  I.  N. 
— By  the  Same. 

Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Government  of  India  No.  XX. 
Reports  on  the  Province  of  Pegu,  the  district  of  Toiuighoo,  Journal  of  a 
trip  from  Xounghoo  to  the  Salween  River,  &o,  &o,  Sto, — By  the  Go- 

TBRHMMIIT  OF  IndIA,  FoBEIGIT  DePABTMENT. 

from  the  Records  of  Government,  North  Western  Provinces* 

Part  XXIX.— By  thbGovbrnmbnt  of  the  N.  W.  P. 

General  Report  on  the  Administration  of  the  several  Presidencies  and 
Provinces  of  British  India  during  the  year  1855-56,  Farts  I.  and  11.  two 
copies. — By  thb  Goybbnmbnt  of  India. 

Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  Vol.  I.  Part  I. — By  T. 
Oldham,  Esq.  Sufbbintbndent  of  the  Geological  Subyby  of  India* 

Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Bengal,  Nos.  I.  and  11. — By 
the  Society. 

Journal  Asiatique,  Tome  YUI.  No.  31,  Sept.  and  Oct.  1856. — By  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Paris. 

* 

Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  Vol.  XIX.  Part  lY.  Dec. 
1856.— By  the  Society. 
Tiie  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  Vol.  XII.  No.  48, 

Nov.  1866.— By  the  Society. 
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Catalogue  of  Mollasoa  in  the  Oovemment  Central  Muaenm,  Mad/Mu,— 
By  thb  Cueatos  of  thb  Musbum. 

— — — •  of  the  Shells  for  sale. — By  thb  Curator. 

Bijdragen  tot  de  Taal-Land-en  Volkenkunde  van  19'eerlandsah  Indie, 
Erste  Deel.    Nos.  3  and  4. — By  thb  Royal  kranTUTB  ov  Histobt, 

GBOaSAFHY  AND  EtHNOLOOY  OF  NbTHBRLAKD'S  IkDIA. 

Beport  of  the  Calcutta  Pablio  Library  for  1866.— >By  thb  Curatobs  or 
THB  Calcutta.  Public  Library. 

The  Oriental  Baptist  for  February,  1857.— By  thb  Editor. 

The  Christian  Spectator  for  January,  1857* — By  thb  Editors. 

The  Calcutta  Christian  Observer  for  February,  1867. — By  thb  EniroBf. 

The  Upadeshak  for  ditto  ditto. — By  thb  Editor. 

The  Durbin  Newspaper  for  ditto  ditto. — By  thb  Editor. 

The  Morning  Chronicle  for  ditto  ditto. — By  thb  Editor. 

The  Phoenix  for  ditto  ditto. — By  thb  Editor. 

Exchanged. 

The  Athenaum  for  November,  1856. 

Fwrekased. 

Dissertations  and  Miscellaneous  pieces  relating  to  the  History  snd 
Antiquities,  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Literature  of  Asia,  in  8  vols.  8ro. 
1786  ,London,* 

A  view  of  the  English  Interests  in  India,  by  W.  Fullarton,  8vo.  Lwdom, 

History  of  the  Bevolt  of  Ali  Beg  against  the  Ottoman  Forte,  induding 
an  account  of  the  form  of  government  of  Egypt ;  together  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  Grand  Cairo,  and  of  several  celebrated  places  in  Egypt,  Palestine 
and  Syria,  by  S.  L.    London^  1784,  8vo. 

A  Beview  of  the  Proceedings  at  Paris,  by  M.  Fennell,  8vo. 

Bambles  and  Becollections  of  an  Indian  Official,  by  Lt.-Col.  W.  H. 
Sleeman,  2  vols.  Boyal  8vo.  London^  1844. 

Northern  Mythology,  comprising  the  principal  popular  Traditions  snd 
Superstitions  of  Scandinavia,  North  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  by 
Benjamin  Thorpe,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  London,  1852. 

Westwood's  Arcana  Entomologica,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Architectural  Ornament  of  all  Nations  exemplified  in  a  series  of  Ori- 
ginal Designs  displaying  the  characteristic  features  of  every  class  of  Do* 
corative  Enrichment,  48  plates,  by  George  Phillips. 

Comptes  Bendus,  Nos.  1 6  to  21. 

The  Literary  Gazette,  Nos.  39  to  42. 

The  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  No.  108,  for  Dec.  1856. 

*  These  papers  are  all  from  the  volome  of  the  Asiatic  Keeearches. 
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Refne  des  Deux  Mondes,  15th  Nov.  and  Ut  Deo.  1856. 

Berue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie,  No.  10. 

Bevue  Contemporaine  et  AthensBom  Fran^aia,  15th  and  30th  November  . 
1856. 

Annnare  des  Deux  Mondes  histoire  G^n^rale  des  diyen  etats,  1855-56, 
Partf. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  No.  66,  Nov.  1856. 

Jonmal  des  Savants  for  October,  1856. 

Analeotea  sur  I'Histoire  et  la  Litt^ratur   des  Arabes  d'Espagne  par 
Al-liakkari,  Tome  Premier,  seconde  Partie,  Leyde,  1856,  4to. 

Sebona  Vocabulary  of  the  Hanssa  Language  with  Grammatical  Elements, 
loiuim,  1843,  4to. 

GouR  Das  Bysack. 
lAbrarian  and  Assistant  Secretary, 


Fob  April,  1857. 
At  a  monthlj  general  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  held  on 
the  1st  instant. 
The  Hon'ble  Sir  J.  Colvile,  Knight,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Presentations  were  received — 

1.  From  His  Highness  Meer  Hossein  Ali  Khan,  Ex-Ameer 
of  Scinde,  through  Major  C.  Y.  Bowie,  Superintendent  of  the  Ex- 
Ameers,  a  number  of  skins  and  heads  of  tigers,  &g.  a  list  of  which 
is  subjoined. 

Tiger  Skulls, 16 

Sambur  frontlets  with  horns, 5 

Axis  ditto  ditto,    7 

Muntjae,    1 

Four  homed  antelope  ditto  ditto, 1 

Nil»gai  ditto  ditto,   1 

Tiger  Skins, 15 

StuffedTiger,    1 

Ditto  Bear  (Ursus  labiatus), 1 

2.  From  Mr.  W.  H.  Hoppner  of  the  Survey  Department, 
through  Major  Thuillier,  a  small  number  of  copper  coius  found  in 
Semde  near  Hydrabad.  The  following  is  the  note  from  the  do- 
nor:— 
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"  The  ucompanying  old  coias  were  picked  up  by  ft  pwty  ol 
KholaBHees,  wheu  I  was  employed  on  the  Sciode  Surrey  in  1 
'  They  are  from  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  now  known  amo 
the  Scindions  as  Bamrha-ke-Shool,  or  Brahtninabad,  some  f 
or  fifty  milea  north-east  of  Hyderabad.  The  ruins  afford  evit 
traces  of  a  walled  city,  about  three  quarter  miles  long,  by  h: 
mile  wide.  The  people  about  the  place  assert  that  a  wide  i 
once  flowed  to  the  east  of  the  city,  of  which  the  banks  are 
discernible,  but  which  I  failed  to  diacover,  though  an  exteti 
plain  of  sand  lies  on  the  North,  East  and  Sooth  of  the  ruioa. 
the  ruins  themselves  one  wall,  about  fifty  feet  high,  wu 
standing." 

8.  From  Mr.  W.  Clark,  through  the  same  gentlemaD,  a  m 
and  copper  coin  dug  up  at  Arrab  in  Behar. 

4.  From  the  Bight  Hon'ble  the  QoTemor  in  Council  at  Bom 
through  Lieut.  E.  P.  Ferguaaon,  Superintendent,  copies  of  the  u 
netical  and  meteorological  obaerrations  made  at  the  Bombay 
serratory  in  1854  and  1S55. 

6.  From  the  Librarian  to  the  Royal  Bavariaii  Academj 
Sciences  at  Munich,  the  latest  publications  of  the  Academy. 

6.  From  Mr.  W.  H.  Carey,  Boorkee,  copies  of  his  Almanac 
Annual  Directory  aod  Calendar  of  the  Punjab,  the  N.  W.  1 
vinces  and  Oude,  for  1857. 

7.  From  Colonel  Sir  A.  Bogle,  a  copy  of  the  Maulmain  Almi 
for  1857. 

Bead  letters — 

1.  From  Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson,  submitting  for  the  informatio 
the  Society,  and  the  public  in  general,  the  following  extract  fro 
letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Boy^  Asiatic  Society  in  refen 
to  the  mountain  Deodhanga  ("  Mount  Everest"  of  Col.  Wsni 

Your  letter  of  the  27tb  October,  together  with  your  obeervat 
on  the  incongruity  of  assigning  a  European  name  to  Indian  lo 
ties,  already  provided  with  native  appellations,  was  received 
read  at  our  last  meeting  of  the  17tfa  instant,  and  I  have  the  pleai 
to  inform  yon  that  the  members  present  unanimouAly  eiprei 
their  concurrence  with  your  view  of  the  case. 
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A  notice  of  the  paper  was  communioated  to  the  AthmuBum  and 
Zdierary  Chizetie,  and  has  appeared  already  in  fall  in  the  latter 
journal. 

I  have,  &c.f 

EnWABD  NOBBIS, 

See.  Beyal  A.  8. 
To  B.  H.  HoBesoiir,  Esq. 

2.  Prom  the  Secretary  to  the  Bojal  Asiatic  Society,  enclosing 
a  copy  of  a  notification  offering  a  prize  of  a  sum  of  £300  presented 
bj  a  gentleman  lately  of  the  Giyil  Service,  for  the  best  history  and 

position  either  in  German  or  French  of  the  Yedanta  system,  both 

a  system  of  Philosophy  and  of  Religion. 

8.  From  Major  Thnillier,  forwarding  the  following  extract  of 
a  letter  from  Lieut.  Tennant,  with  a  paper  of  calculations  extracted 
fipom  the  Boorkee  Almanac,  relating  to  the  annular  solar  eclipse  of 
September  18th,  1857. 

Cbmp  Satgarra^  Jan,  6th^  1856* 

My  hbab  ThuilIiIBB,— I  have  just  received  these  from  Boorkeo 
(slips  from  the  Boorkee  Almanac  and  Directory  for  the  N.  W.  Pro- 
vinces), and  I  send  you  a  couple  of  copies. 

If  you  take  any  interest  in  them,  pray  keep  one  for  yourself. 
The  second  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  give  to  the  Asia- 
tic Society.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  good  observations,  not 
only  of  times  (which  are  in  my  special  line),  but  of  the  Sygremeter  ; 
if  possible  both.  The  latter  alone  would  be  of  little  use  to  me, 
as  I  do  not  deal  in  those  things ;  but  Schlagintweit  will  be  glad  of 
them,  and  also  Photometric  observations.  Perhaps  the  Society 
could  call  attention  to  the  subject  (if  they  have  not  done  so)  as  the 
time  comes  near. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

F.  TunfAKT. 
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ANNULAB  SOLAS  ECLIPSE. 

SiPTEMBBB  18th,  (Greenwich  17th,)  1867. 

Calculated  Positions  of  the  Central  and  Limiting  Lines  for  tie 
Annular  Appearance  within  Indian  Longitudes. 


Southern  Limit. 

Central  Line. 

Northern  limit. 

Lat 

.  N. 

Long.  E. 

Lat 

.N. 

Long.  E. 

Lat 

.N. 

Long.  £. 

dag. 

min. 

d^. 

min. 

dog. 

min. 

deg. 

min. 

deg. 

min. 

deg.    min. 

86: 

28-7 

66: 

69*4 

86: 

6-4 

67: 

17-2 

86: 

42-5 

67:    84-8 

84: 

10-2 

70: 

50-0 

34: 

461 

71: 

9-8 

35: 

20-3 

71:    28-9 

82: 

610 

74: 

4-7 

33: 

24-8 

74: 

26-8 

33: 

67-6 

74:    46-8 

81; 

82*8 

76: 

62-4 

82: 

8*9 

77: 

14-7 

32: 

35-7 

77:    86-9 

80: 

18-8 

79: 

19-6 

80: 

441 

79: 

48-9 

81: 

14-6 

80:      61 

28: 

65-7 

81: 

310 

29: 

24-5 

81: 

54*9 

29: 

63-6 

82:    18-8 

27: 

861 

83: 

29-0 

28: 

6-7 

88: 

63-6 

28: 

33-2 

84:    181 

86: 

80-6 

86: 

16-8 

26: 

47-0 

86: 

418 

87: 

18-7 

86:      6^ 

25: 

8-4 

86: 

64-6 

25: 

28-9 

87: 

2O0 

26: 

64*4 

87:    46^ 

28: 

46-4 

88: 

25-6 

24: 

111 

88: 

610 

24: 

85-5 

89:    17-0 

82: 

80*4 

89: 

49-7 

22: 

54*0 

90: 

16-6 

28: 

177 

90:    41-5 

21  : 

14-2 

91: 

8-4 

21  1 

87-1 

91: 

84*5 

28: 

OK) 

98:      Qrl 

19: 

68-4 

92: 

22-6 

20: 

20-5 

92: 

48-9 

20: 

42-7 

98:    15-8 

18: 

42-8 

98: 

32-9 

19: 

4-3 

93: 

69-3 

19: 

25-9 

94:    25-7 

17: 

27-5 

94: 

89-9 

17: 

48-6 

96: 

6*3 

18: 

9-8 

96:    82-8 

16: 

12-3 

96: 

441 

16: 

88^ 

96: 

10-6 

16: 

68-5 

96:    87-8 

14  : 

571 

96: 

46-0 

15: 

17-4 

97: 

12-6 

15: 

37-6 

97:    39« 

18: 

42-8 

97: 

46-6 

14: 

2-5 

98: 

131 

14: 

22-5 

98:    897 

12: 

27-4 

98: 

45-4 

12: 

47-4 

99: 

11-9 

18: 

78 

99:    88-5 

11: 

12-6 

99: 

43-2 

11: 

82-5 

100: 

9-9 

11: 

62-8 

100:    86i6 

N.  B. — ObserrationB  with  the  true  times  and  Geographical  poeition  of  the 
place  will  be  very  acceptable. 

J.  F.  TsinrAirT,  Lieut,  JSngimeert^ 

1st  Asst,  Qt.  Trig.  Survey  qflfiHa. 
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PBEDICTBD  PHASES  OF  ECLIPSE  or  B»n.  17th,  1857. 


S 

i 


11 


Phases. 


Mean  Times. 


Green- 
wich. 


Local. 


Angle  of  Posi- 
tion from 


O's 

N.  pt. 


0'fl 

vortex. 


o  •«• 


'SI  • 


0 
a 
<1 


Ist  Contact, 

AnnuluB  forms, . 
IHtto  bleaks,  ... 
Last  Contact, ... 


PUNJAB. 

h.    m. 

h.    m. 

deg. 

deff. 
89  W. 

14:  46-9 

19:  40-5 

53  W. 

16:     0-7 

21:     0-6 

16:  10-3 

21 :     8*9 

17:  31-8 

22:  32-4 

133  E. 

154  E. 

I 

a 


• 

^ 

s 

■  p3 

o 

"C 

o 

3 

a 

fk 

k 

:i 

1 

fit 

(k 

4 

I 

I 


< 


o 

0 


15 


1st  Contact, 

Greatest  eclipse, 
Last  Contact, ... 


14:  48-7 
16:    9 
17 :  42-8 


19:  411 
21:     1 
82:  34-7 


47  W. 
128  £. 


10  E. 
159  B. 


Ist  Contact, 

Gbeatest  eclipse. 
Last  Contact^  ... 


14:  48-6 
16:  14- 
17 :  48-8 


19:  46'9 
21:  12- 
22:  471 


48  W. 
130  E. 


6W. 
158  E. 


lot  Contact, 

Greatest  eclipse, 
Last  Contact,... 


N.  W.  PBOVINCES. 


14:  52-3 
16:  180 
17  s  52-6 


20:     4*5 
21:  30* 
23:    4*8 


49  W. 
183  E. 


6W. 
154  B. 


Ist  Contact....... 

Greatest  edipse, 
Last  Contact, ... 


14:  54*7 
16:  21* 
17:  57*4 


20:     6-8 
21:  88* 
23:    9-5 


48  W. 

129  B. 


6B. 
150  B. 


Ist  Contact, 

Greatest  eclipse. 
Last  Contact, ... 


14:  58-2 
16:  27* 
18:    4*0 


20:  21-9 
22:  51- 
23:  27*7 


48  W. 

132  B. 


12  W. 
189  B. 


9-^ 

Si 


s 


§ 


I 


i5- 


1st  Contact, 

Greatest  eclipse. 
Last  Contact^ ... 


15:    2-1 
16:  83* 
18:  11-0 


20:  341 
22:     5* 
23:  43*8 


43  W. 
188  B. 


17  W. 
142  B. 


1st  Contact, 

Annulos  forms, . 
Ditto  breaks,  ... 
Last  Contact, ... 


BENGAL. 


15: 
16: 
16: 
18: 


13-6 
42-8 
45*9 
231 


21:  8-1 
22:  87-3 
22:  40-4 
24:  17-6 


47  W. 
llOE. 


22  W. 


138  B. 


0 
O 


I 

I 


I 


1st  Contact, 

Greatest  eclipse. 
Last  Contact, ... 


15:  12*2 
16:  47* 
18:  27-4 


21:     5-6 

42  W. 

9W. 

22:  40* 

24:  20*8 

187  B. 

131  B. 

4 


1st  Contact, 115:  351 

AnnnlnB  forms, .  f  17 :  18*0 
Ditto  breaks,  ...  |  17 :  17*0 
Last  Contact, ...  |  18:  55*0 


I 


s 

a 
6k 


GU. 
22:     0*1 

44  W. 

7B. 

28:  88-0 

23:  42*0 

25:  200 

137  E. 

88  B. 

I 


HnfOBAKDUM. — The  day  is  considered  as  commencing  at  Noon,  and  the  hours 
*«  laiSMxred  oontiDuoaslj  to  24tli.  September  17d.  Oh.  is  tberefora  Noon  on  th« 
17th  September. 

19h.  is  7  A.  M.  on  the  18th. 
24h.  is  Noon        do.      do. 
25h.  is  1  p.  X.     do.      do. 

z  2 
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Bttbu  JojgopBol  BfBBck,  dulj  proposed  and  seconded  it 
hit  meeting,  wu  balloted  for  and  declared  elected. 

Tbe  following  gentlemen  were  named  for  ballot  at  the  next  m 
ing:— 

Dr.  W.  C.  B.  EatweU  propoaed  b;  Dr.  Thomion  and  aeeondet 
J)r.  Boycott. 

Sijob  FrisiinonAth  Bii  Bahidar,  of  Degaputtee  in  Bajsba 
propoB«d  by  Mr.  Grote,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

The  council  anbrnitted  a  report  announcing  that  they  had  elei 
the  Tenerable  Archdeacon  Pratt  a  member  of  their  body  in 
place  of  Dr.  Walker,  who  had  proceeded  to  Europe,  and  that  1 
had  added  the  names  of  Dr.  Boer  and  Mr.  Cowell  to  the  Philolo^ 
Committee,  and  that  of  Mr.  Blanford  to  the  Comouttee  of  Nat 
History. 

Babu  Bajendral&l  Mitra  exhibited  an  Indo-Scythian  gold  < 
with  a  Greek  legend  of  the  type  figured  by  Frofesaor  Wilson  in 
Ariana  Antiqua  (Plate  XIV.  fig.  2)  but  differing  in  the  fignn 
the  reverse  having  a  javelin  in  the  right  hand  and  a  sword  in 
left  instead  of  the  sword  aloue.  The  legend  is  Miopo  and  not  li 
as  in  Professor  Wilson's  coin.  The  name  of  the  king  (Oorki] 
the  obverse  is  perfectly  distinct,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  letters  of  the  title  (Korano)  the  whole  of  the  inscriptioi 
legible.  The  coin  was  found  in  the  village  of  Manickgnnge  {! 
trict  Bajshahye)  on  the  estate  of  Babu  Ramanauth  Tagore  and 
warded  by  that  gentleman  for  exhibition  to  the  meeting. 

The  Librarian  submitted  his  usoal  moi^hly  report. 

Archdeacon  Pratt,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  explai 
with  the  help  of  diagrams  the  physical  cause  of  the  motion  of 
gyroscope,  which  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jones  at  the  previous  m< 
ing]  and  afterwards  illustrated  by  it  the  phenomenon  of 
precession  of  the  Equinoxes,  shewing  its  cause  and  the  iatej 
attaching  to  it,  historically  and  scientifically,  and  in  its  bearing 
Chronology.  Under  this  last  aspect  Mr.  Pratt  showed,  ami 
other  examples- 
How  an  approximation  might  be  made  to  the  dates 

(1)  of  the  formation  of  the  "  Lunar  Mansions,"  the  earb 
division  of  the  Zodiao. 
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(2)  of  the  age  of  the  Yedas. 

(8)  of  the  Argonautio  expedition.    And 

(4)  of  the  time  of  Thales. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  the  lecturer,  on 
the  motion  of  the  President,  for  his  elucidation  of  these  interesting 
Bubjects.  ' 

Mr.  H.  Schlagintweit  exhibited  some  panoramic  drawings  which 
he  had  lately  itnade  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kathmandu.  These 
illustrations  were  accurately  drawn  to  scale,  and  faithfully  repre« 
aented  the  appearance  of  the  Himalayan  range  as  seen  from  the 
Talley  of  Nepaul. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  having  been  voted  to  Mr.  Schlagint- 
weit, the  proceedings  terminated. 

LiBBABT. 

The  library  received  the  following  accessions  during  the  month  of  March. 

Presented, 

Untersuchnngen  uber  die  Fauna  Peruana  von  J.  J.  von  Tsohudi.  St. 
€h$Um^  1844-46,  ybZto. — By  thb  Avthob. 

Memorie  della  Beale  Academia  delle  Scienze  di  Torino,  Serie  Seconda 
Tomo  XY.  Torino,  1856  Bengal.  4to. — By  thb  Acadbxy. 

Gesckichte  Wassafs.  Persisch  Herausgegeben  und  deutsch  iibersetzt 
von  Hammer-Pargstall  1  Band,  4to.  Wien,  1856, — By  thb  Authob. 

Sanskrit — Worterbuoh  Herausgegeben  von  der  Kaiserlichen  Akademie 
der  Wissenschaften,  bearbeitet  von  Otto  Bohtlingk  und  Budolph  Both. 
Zweiter  Theil,  Bogen  l-IO  and  11-20. — By  thb  Authobs. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Vol.  XXIII.  Part  I.  Science, 
Boyal  4to. — By  thb  Acabbvy. 

Proeeedingi  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  for  the  year  1855-56,  Yol. 
YI.  8vo.  Part  IIL  8vo.— By  thb  Samb. 

The  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  with  Maps  and  Illus- 
trations, Yol.  XXIII.  1853,  8vo. — By  thb  Socibty. 

General  Index  to  the  Second  ten  volumes  of  the  Journal  of  ditto. — By 


Philosophical  Transaetions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  for  the  year 
1856,  Yol.  146,  Part  I.  Royal  4to.,  London.— By  thb  Sooibty. 

Proceedings  of  ditto,  Yol.  YUI.  No.  22.— By  thb  Samb. 

Becneil  des  Aotes  de  TAead^mie  imperiale  des  Sciences,  Belles-Lettres 
•t  Arts  de  Boudeux,  1855, 1—4  I^remestre,  1865.— By  thb  Agadbmy. 
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The  Report  of  Um  Bhtuh  Aaw>eUticm  for  the  AdTueemflnt  tf  6cu 
18&5,  OUsgoir. — Bt  thk  Abbocutioit. 

Magneticftl  uid  Met«arologic»l  ObMrrtLtioai,  mnde  at  the  Hoi 
East  India  Compuj't  Obferratorr,  Bombaj,  1S54  and  186fi.— Bt 
Govt,  op  Bombay. 

The  Alnuuiac  and  CompaDioD  for  the  Korth-Westem  Prorincet 
the  Ponjaab  for  the  year  1857.— Bi  W,  H.  CutT,  Eao.,  Rookebi. 

Directory  and  Calendar  for  the  N.  W.  P.  and  Pnnjanb  and  Oad< 
1S57.— By  iHt  Smc. 

He  TenaMerim  and  Hartaban  Almanac  and  Direetorjr  for  18S7,  o 
■ponding  with  the  Barmeae  month  and  day  for  131B-19. — Br  Sir  A.Bo 

The  Oriental  BaptUt  for  Mareh,  1857.— By  th«  Editor. 

The  Oriental  Christian  Spectator  for  Febnurj,  1856.— By  TBI  Edt 

The  Calcatu  Chriatiui  Obierrer  for  March,  1857.— By  laa  Esm 

The  Upadethak  for  ditto. — By  the  Editor. 

Report  of  the  Aaaooiation  of  Friends  for  the  promotioa  of  Social 
prOTements  in  Bengal. — Calemtta,  I867. — By  thb  Associatiok. 

Joomal  of  the  Royal  Aaiatio  Society  of  Great  Britain.  Tol.  3 
Part  II.— By  thi  Soci«ty. 

Abhandlongen  der  Mathemat-Physik  clatse  d«irEo«aigIich,  Bajeriii 
Akademie  der  Winenachaftan.    Band   VII.  AbOi.  3.    Mw»eke»,  166 

fir  THB  ACIDBUT. 

Ditto  der  Hiatorischen  olasso.  Ditto  Band  YII.  Abth.  1.  Band  T 
Abth.  1.— By  thk  Saks. 

Bulletin,  1853.   Noa.  26  to  62.— By  thi  Sami. 

Ueber  die  Bewegnng  der  BeYolterung,  von  Dr.  von  Hermann. — Br 
Samb. 

Rede,  von  F.  Tbieracb.— By  thb  Sakr. 

Wegweiaer  fur  die  Besncher  dea  E.  Botanifohen  gartena  in  Ufinc 
Ton  Dr.  C.  Fr.  Ph.  t.  Martius,  12mo.  1852,  JftuMb*.— By  tbi  Sami 
Exeiamgti. 

The  Atbensnin  for  Deoamber,  1856. 

Purehated. 

Conohologia  Iconica :  or  iUnitrstions  on  the  Shell*  of  UolUseona  . 
mall,  by  Iiorell  Angnatoa  ReeTe.  Vol.  III. — Containing  Hon^^ 
of  the  Genem  Haliotia,  Mangelia,  Purpura,  Rioinnla,  Uonooeroa,  Bo 
and  Buodnnm. 

Ditto  ToL  IV. — Containing  Uonographs  of  the  Oenen  Chama,  Chi 
Ghitonelliit,  Fioola,  PynUa,  TurbinaUa,  Fauiolah^  Faaoi^  f  aludoi 
Turbo. 
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Ditto  Vol.  v.— Ditto  ditto,  Bulimos,  Aohatina,  Doliam»  CaBsis,  Tor- 
ritella,  Mesalia  and  Eglitia,  Gassidarea,  Oniacia,  Ebuma. 

Ditto  YoL  TI. — Volata,   Fissorellay    Partula,   Achatinella,   Artemi, 
LiunDa,Heinipecten,  Olira,  Stromba8,Pterocera«RoBtellaria»  Struthiolaria. 
Ditto  Vol.  VII.— Ditto  ditto,  Helix. 

Ditto  Vol.  VIII. — Ditto  ditto,  Pecten,  Hinnites,  Mactra,  Lutrariay 
Amphideama,  Mesodeema,  Donax,  Patella,  Nassa. 

Ditto  Vol.  IX. — Ditto  ditto,  Spondylua,  Neritina,  Natica,  Nayicella. 
Siphonaria,  Nerita,  Latea. 

Smith's  Uluatrations  of  the  Zoology  of  South  Africa  (the  deficient  Nos. 
to  complete  the  set  of  the  Library,  yide  Catalogue,  No.  777)  Nos.  19 
to  28. 

Sowerby's,  6.  B.,  Thesaurus  Conchyliomm,  or  Figures  and  Descriptions 
of  recent  Shells  :  (the  deficient  Nos.  to  complete  the  set.  Tide :  No.  661 
of  Catalogue,)  Parts  5  to  16,  Vols.  1  and  2.    Royal  8vo.,  London. 

The  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History  from  September,  1840 
to  February,  1841,  (the  deficient  Nos.) 
Ditto  ditto.  No.  109,  January,  1857. 

Big  Veda  oder  die  heiligen  lieder  der  Brahmanen.    Herausgegeben 
Ton  Max  MuUer,  Erste  Ineferung  Erster  Thiel,  Leipzig,  1856,  Boyal  4to. 
Williams's  Sakoontala. 

Yajor  Veda,  Vol.  IL  part  8,  and  Vol.  III.  part  1, 20  copies  each. 
The  Book  of  Jonah  in  four  Semitic  versions,  viz.  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Aethio- 
pic,  and  Arabic,  with  corresponding  Glossaries,  by  W.  Wright,  1857, 8yo* 
Catalogue  of  Stars  near  the  Ecliptic,  observed  at  Markree  during  the 
yean  1854,  1855  and  1856,  and  Whose  places  are  supposed  to  be  hitherto 
impublished,  V6L  IV.  containing  14,951  stars,  1856. 
Journal  des  Savants  for  November  and  December,  1856. 
Literary  Gazette,  Nos.  43  and  44  of  1856,  and  Nob.  2085  and  2086  for 
1857. 
Bevue  et  Magazin  de  Zoologi,  No.  11. 
Annales  des  Sciences  NatureUes,  No.  4,  1856. 
Bevue  des  deux  Mondes,  Ist  January,  1857. 
»      *         Contempondne,  15  and  31st  December,  1856. 
The  Natural  History  Beview,  No.  1, 1857. 
The  Edinburgh  Beview,  No.  213. 
The  Westminster  Beview,  No.  21,  for  January,  1857. 
The  Quarterly  Beview,  No.  201,  Ditto. 

GOUE  DAS  BtSACK, 

Librarian  and  AuL  Secy. 
\9i  April,  1857. 


Meteorological  Observations. 


Ahstract  of  the  Besults  of  the  Hourfy  Meteorohgieal  Observations 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVs  Office^  Calcutta^ 

in  the  month  of  January ^  1857. 

Latitude  22<'  33'  V  North.  Longitude  SS^"  20'  34''  East. 

Feet. 
Height  of  the  Ciatem  of  the  Standard  Barometer  above  the  Sea  level,  18.11. 

Dailj  Means,  &c  of  the  Obsenrations  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


Date. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 

26 
26 
27 
28 
2d 
90 
81 


•**  W  0« 

a  ©** 

S   ««    « 


Inches. 

30.031 
•099 
.106 

SundtHf. 
.097 
.144 
.094 
.080 
.095 
.089 

Sm^day. 
.099 
.113 
.092 
.055 
.060 
.087 

Sunday. 

29.999 

30.004 
.009 

29.986 
.979 
.968 

Sunday, 
.938 
.902 
.881 
.882 
.873 
.887 


Range  of  the  Barometer 
daring  the  day. 


.090 
.108 
.076 
.067 
.059 


.015 
29.979 
.956 
.955 
.951 
.965 


Max. 

Min. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

30.118 

29.970 

.169 

30.042 

.204 

.050 

.160 

.060 

.214 

.099 

.171 

.021 

.156 

.029 

.191 

.053 

.160 

.041 

.187 

.040 

.190 

.055 

.167 

.045 

.140 

29.990 

.130 

80.018 

.114 

AQO 

29.975 

OOQ 

.944 
.954 
.^18 
.920 
.913 


.887 
.842 
.833 
.830 
.818 
.841 


Diff. 


Inches. 

0.148 

.127 

.154 


.100 
.115 
.150 
.127 
.138 
.119 


.147 
.135 
.122 
.150 
.112 
.189 


.161 
.146 
.154 
.158 
.147 
.146 


.128 
.137 
.123 
.125 
.133 
.124 


SI    • 
CO   « 

Q  S 


o 
66.8 
66.7 
67.6 


70.8 
71.1 
71.9 
72.1 
69.1 
67.9 


67.2 
65.6 
66.3 
66.7 
66.6 
64.6 


65.1 
62.9 
61.8 
62.1 
62.8 
63.9 


69.3 
71.4 
73.7 
78.3 
73.7 
74.4 


Range  of  the  Tempera- 
ture during  the  day. 


.  Max. 


o 
76.6 
76.0 
77.1 


80.0 
80.2 
8L0 
80.3 
77.4 
76.5 


77.4 
76.0 
76.6 
74.9 
74.3 
73.9 


75.3 
73.1 
73.3 
72.2 
75.0 
76.3 


81.6 
82.2 
84.1 
84.6 
84.9 
84.3 


Min. 

Diff. 

o 

0 

60.0 

16  6 

59.4 

16.6 

60.0 

17.1 

63.5 

16.5 

63.5 

16.7 

63.8 

17.2 

66.0 

14.3 

62.8 

14.6 

60.7 

15.8 

59.7 

17.7 

56.7 

19.3 

57.4 

19.2 

60.6 

14.3 

61.0 

13.3 

57.6 

16.3 

58.0 

17.3 

54.6 

18.5 

62.8 

20.5 

53.6 

18.6 

53.9 

2L1 

54.4 

21.9 

59.4 
.63.6 
65.4 
64.4 
63.8 
66.4 


22.2 
18.6 
18.7 
20.1 
21.1 
17.9 


The  Mean  height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Mean  Dry  And  Wet  Bulb 

'^Wmometors  are  derived,  firom  the  twenty-four  hourly  observations  made,  during 
the  day. 


ii  Metnnlcfieal  Oit^rvmtiMU. 

Ahttrael  of  the  BentU  (ff  lie  Sawrlg  XetMntoyio^  Obtmtt 
t»km  at  ths  Swveyor  QemermTt  €ffiee,  OUratto, 
M  t\t  mimtk  ofJmmmMy,  1867. 

Duly  Hmd*,  &o.  of  till  ntiiiiintln i  iiflhii  Iljtiii— liimlili iit> 

dependent  thereon.      f(^mtimmtd,J 


Date. 

1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

--1= 

} 

3 

■s 

S 

V' 

1 

i 

P 

.I 

1 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

Indiw. 

\S 

X-P-. 

1 

61.6 

6.2 

68.6 

S.8 

0.406 

1.76 

0 

2 

63.0 

4.7 

B9J 

7.6 

.609 

.64 

.19 

S 

6>.9 

4.2 

60.8 

6.7 

.637 

.04 

.48 

4 

S>«%. 

K 

6G.4 

6.4 

6B.7 

8.1 

.672 

6.29 

M. 

6 

66.2 

49 

63.7 

7.4 

.691 

.60 

.78 

7 

66.9 

6.0 

64.4 

7.6 

.606 

.63 

.86 

S 

G7.7 

4.4 

66^ 

6.6 

.628 

.88 

.66 

9 

6S.9 

6J 

69.8 

9.3 

.620 

6,73 

BOS 

10 

60.9 

7.0 

66.7 

11.8 

.469 

.17 

M 

n 

Smdof. 

ja 

602 

7.0 

66.0 

ll.S 

.468 

.07 

M 

IS 

69.4 

6.2 

66.7 

99 

.463 

.03 

L97 

14 

61.3 

6.0 

68.3 

ao 

.404 

.47 

.68 

u 

6B.3 

4.4 

69.7 

7.0 

.618 

.74 

.49 

18 

61.8 

6.3 

68.1 

8.6 

.491 

.43 

.78 

IT 

68.9 

6.7 

66.6 

6.1 

.4(0 

.01 

.77 

18 
19 

*s?- 

6.5 

6t7 

10.4 

.438 

4.87 

MIS 

SO 

G6.2 

7.7 

49.8 

13.1 

.871 

.14 

.89 

XI 

»J 

6.6 

eae 

11.2 

.381 

.26 

1.96 

ss 

H.6 

7.6 

4^3 

12.8 

..866 

.07 

2.90 

S3 

66.1 

6.7 

61.4 

11.4 

.892 

.38 

.03 

S4 

67.0 

6.9 

62.2 

11.7 

.408 

.48 

.16 

U 

Am^. 

98 

m5 

9.7 

esJ 

10.1 

.609 

6.62 

.21 

S7 

66.6 

4.8 

64.2 

7J 

.601 

6.60 

1.76 

S8 

67.8 

S.9 

6t8 

8.9 

.613 

.71 

2.26 

99 

66.9 

7.4 

62.S 

11.1 

.663 

.16 

.69 

30 

66.9 

7.8 

62.0 

11.7 

.669 

.10 

.86 

SI 

67.9 

»J 

6S.6 

10.S 

.690 

.48 

.72 

All  tba  BTfromrttml  •! 


d  bf  the  Omaawkb  Cowtut 


Meteorologieal  Observations. 


lU 


Ahstraet  of  the  Be$uUo  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraVs  Office^  Oaleutta, 
in  the  month  of  January^  1857. 

Hourly  Means,  &o.  of  the  ObserTations  end  of  the  Hygrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


^^U 

Range  of  the  Barometer 

•3  S 

Range  of  the  Temperature 

^f-s 

for  each  hour  during 

for  each  hour  during 

Hour. 

1 

the  month. 

the  month. 

31^ 

Max. 

Mia. 

Diir. 

u 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

s 

s 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mid- 
night, 

80j022 

80.148 

29.874 

0.274 

64.2 

70.6 

66.7 

188 

1 

.014 

.140 

.870 

.270 

68.4 

69.8 

66.0 

18.8 

2 

.010 

.118 

.858 

.265 

62.5 

69.0 

65.0 

14.0 

8 

29.998 

.106 

.841 

.265 

62.2 

68.6 

64.8 

18.8 

4 

.996 

.102 

.841 

.261 

61.6 

68.2 

54.2 

140 

6 

.998 

.114 

.847 

.267 

60.9 

67.8 

53.6 

14.3 

6 

30.020 

.188 

.856 

.277 

60.5 

67.1 

53.0 

14.1 

7 

.048 

.155 

.888 

.272 

60.2 

66.4 

52.8 

186 

8 

.072 

.191 

.917 

.274 

62.0 

68.6 

54.6 

14.0 

9 

.096 

.207 

.986 

.271 

66.9 

72.8 

59.0 

13.3 

10 

.102 

.214 

.949 

.265 

69.1 

75.4 

62.0 

13.4 

11 

.086 

.201 

.980 

.271 

71.9 

79.2 

65.3 

13.9 

Koon. 

.066 

.172 

.909 

.263 

74.6 

81.4 

67.8 

13.6 

1 

.018 

.148 

.876 

.267 

76.5 

83.4 

70.8 

18.1 

2 

29  998 

.128 

.858 

.270 

77.5 

84.4 

71.8 

12  6 

8 

.977 

.104 

.834 

.270 

77.9 

84.9 

72.2 

12  7 

4 

.971 

.108 

.880 

.278 

76.1 

83.4 

70  9 

12  5 

5 

.973 

.118 

.820 

.298 

74.7 

816 

69.0 

12.6 

6 

.980 

.121 

.818 

.803 

72  0 

78.8 

66.2 

12.6 

7 

.907 

.126 

.838 

.288 

70.0 

76  0 

64.8 

11.7 

8 

30.017 

.152 

.856 

.296 

68  4 

74.8 

616 

18  2 

9 

.080 

.168 

.878 

.290 

67.2 

73  6 

606 

13.0 

10 

•085 

.177 

.879 

.298 

66.1 

72  6 

59.4 

13.2 

11 

.082 

.162 

875 

.287 

65.5 

716 

68.6 

18.1 

Jhe  Mean  height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Mean  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometers  are  deriyed  from  the  Observations  made  at  the  sereral  hours 
during  the  month. 


ir  Idrteorologieal  Ohtereationi. 

Abttraet  of  the  Setulti  of  the  Sottrlg  Meteorological  ObtenxUvM 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  Oeaeral't  Office,  CaUmtta, 

in  the  month  of  January,  1857, 

Uonrlr  Mum,  8ie.  of  th«  ObHmtion*  kod  of  th«  Hygrouietriatl  elemgiiti 
depcndcDt  thereon. — (f>iatiMtti.) 


1 

I 

3 

s 

i 

|i. 

£ 

• 

Hoar. 

Is 

li 

1 

& 
I 

1 

s  . 
SI 

h 

ti 

-1 

! 

i 
i 

n 

_i 

1 

s' 

1^ 

sr 

3 

0 

Uid- 

night. 

60.8 

1 

60.3 

2 

E9.5 

9 

69.1 

4 

B8.7 

5 

68.0 

e 

57.7 

7 

57.6 

8 

68.7 

9 

60.S 

10 

62.3 

11 

G3.6 

Soo-a. 

64.7 

66.5 

65.6 

65.7 

64.6 

64.8 

64.9 

64.Z 

8 

63.3 

9 

62.6 

10 

62.0 

11 

61.8 

Me  computed  bj  Um  GMunrieh 


Meteorological  Observations, 


AUtraet  of  the  Besults  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 
taken  at  the  Survetfor  QeneraVs  Office^  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  of  January ,  1857. 

Solar  radiation,  Weather,  &c. 


o 
130.0 


2    126.0 
130.9 
Smidtuf, 
S;    135.5 


6,  136.0 
7;  132.5 


8  131.0 


9  129.2 


10  127.0 
1^  Smmday. 
12  133.5 
13,  131.0 

1^'  129.0 


16 


17 


115.0 
111.5 


131.0 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
SI 


IB  Sunday. 

li*  133.0 
129.0 
133.0 
132.0 
130.4 
138.2 

25  Sunday. 

'^  138.2 
141.0 
141.0 
140.0 
143.0 
134.0 


•§J2 


Inches. 


■  • 


Prerailing  direction 
of  the  Wind. 


N.W. 

N.W. 

N.  W.  &  W. 

N.  W.  &  S.  W. 

Yariahle. 

N.  &  N.  W. 

Yariahle. 

N.W. 

N.  &  N.  W. 

N.  &  N.  W. 

N. 

W.  &  Calm. 

W. 

N. 

N.W. 


N.W. 
N.W. 
N.W. 
N.W. 

N.  &  N.  W. 
N.  W.  &  N. 

Calm  &  S. 

Yariahle. 

S.  &W. 

S.  W. 

JN«  W.  ql  o*  iV* 

S*  &  W. 


General  Aspect  of  the  Sky. 


Cloudless  till  6  a.  m.  scattered  ^i  till 

8  p.  M.  cloudless  afterwards. 
Cloudless. 
Cloudless. 

Cloudless  till  10  A.  K.  scatd.  ^i  &  ^-i 
till  5  p.  M.  cloudless  &>  foggj  afterwards. 

Cloudless  till  4  p.  M.  scatd.  ^— i  after- 
wards, also  foggy  after  sunset. 

Cloudless  till  1  p.  h.  scatd.  ^-i  till  6 
p.  H.  cloudless  afterwards.  Also  foggy 
in  the  morning  and  evening. 

Scatd.  M  &  ^—i  till  9  A.  M.  cloudless  till 
11  A.  K.  scatd.  '^i  till  4  P.  M.  cloud- 
less afterwards. 

Cloudless  till  7  A.  M.  scatd.  ^-i  till 
Noon,  cloudless  afterwards. 

Cloudless. 

Cloudless. 

Cloudless  till  7  A.  K.  scatd.  ^-i  &  M  till 

6  p.  M.  cloudless  afterwards. 
Cloudless  till  6  a.  h.  scatd.  ^-i  till  6 

p.  M.  cloudless  afterwards. 
Scatd.   M  tiU  Noon,  scatd.   >-i  till  6 

p  M.  cloudless  afterwards. 
Cloudless  till  2  a.  m.,  cloudy  tUl  6  P.  V. 

cloudless  afterwards. 
Cloudless  till  6  A.  M.  scatd.  M  &  ^i  till 

6  P.  M.  cloudless  afterwards. 

Cloudless. 
Cloudless. 
Cloudless. 
Cloudless. 
Cloudless. 
Cloudless. 

Cloudless.  [}^8' 

Cloudless  and  heavy  fogs  in  the  mom- 
Cloudless  and  foggy  in  the  morning. 
Cloudless. 
Cloudless. 
Cloudless. 


M  Cirri,  >— i  drro  strati,  '^i  cumuli,  '^i  cmnulo  strati,  Vi.i  nimhi,  — i  strati, 
^i  cirro  cumulL 


Meteorological  Obtervationt. 


Abttract  of  the  Betult*  of  the  Sourlg  MetaorologiwU  Obtereat 
taken  at  the  Snrvei/or  QeneroTt  O^ee,  Calcutta, 
m  the  month  of  January,  1857. 

MOBIHLT  SlSin.18. 

Id 
M««n  haght  of  the  Banmieter  for  the  month,  ...  ...     3( 

Max.  hcd^t  of  the  BuvmeCtt,  ooouCTed  at  lOi.  m.  on  the  6th,  ...     S( 

Min.  height  of  the  Bannneter,  ooourrad  at  6  P.  M.  on  the  30th,  ...     S! 

Eitieme  Range  of  the  Barometer  doriiig  the  month,  ,,.  ...       ( 


Uaan  "Dtj  Bulb  Thannometer  for  the  month. 
Max,  Temperatnn^  ooonrred  at  S  r.  M.  on  the  30th, 
Min.  Temperature,  occurred  at  7  A.  K.  on  the  Slat^ 
Bxtnme  Bang*  of  tbe  Vemperatore  dming  the  month. 


Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thennomater  for  the  month, 

Uean  D17  Bulh  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bolb  ThBrmometw, 

Compat«d  Mean  Dew  Point  for  the  month, 

Mean  D17  Bulb  Thsrmometor  abore  oompnted  M«an  De<r  Point, 

Mean  Blajtic  force  of  yapour  for  the  month,     ... 


Trojgn 


Mean  weight  of  Tipour  for  the  month. 

Additional  weight  of  Tapour  required  for  complete  latoration. 

Mean  degree  of  Humidit;  for  the  mouth,  complete  Mturation  being  vtatj. 


Bained  Ho.      dajB.     Hbi.  bll  of  run  during  34  hoDre, 
Total  Bmoant  of  ruin  during  the  month, 
Frerailing  direction  of  the  Wind,  ... 


Meteorologioal  Obtervalioru. 


Jittraet  of  lie  Setullg  of  tie  Sourly  Meteorologioal  Obiervaliont 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  Oeneral't  Office,  OaUutta, 

in  the  month  of  January,  1857. 

Monthly  Bisults. 

Mk  aliawiiif  Ibc  namber  of  daji  on  nhlch  at  a  girea  hosr  uj  pirtieuUr  wind 

blow,  together  with  the  namber  of  daji  on  which  at  tha  uma  hour, 

when  anj  pirticnUr  wind  wu  blowing  it  ruoed. 


JOURNAL 


OF  THE 


ASIATIC  SOCIETY 


No.  III.  1857. 


An  Aeeaunt  of  the  mountain  district  forming  the  western  boundary  of 
the  Lower  Derdj&ty  commonly  called  boh,  with  notices  of  the  tribes 
inhabiting  it,— By  Lieut.  H.  G.  Baybbtt,  Zrd  Beyiment  Bombay 

N.  L  Assistant  Commissioner,  Multdn, 

« 

To  any  one  who  maj  ever  have  been  stationed  in  the  Der&j6t,  as 
the  important  tract  of  level  countrj  extending  from  some  miles 
north  of  Der4  Ismtoil  Kh6n,  to  the  frontier  of  Upper  Sindh,  and 
lying  between  the  Indus,  "  The  Father  of  Bivers,"  and  the  lofty 
monntains  to  the  west,  the  name  of  Eoh,  will  be  as  familiar  as  a 
"  Household  Word."  It  may  not,  however,  be  so  well  known  to 
others  who  have  never  had  occasion  to  serve  so  far  west ;  and  as  the 
extent  and  general  meaning  of  the  term  Boh  is  not  well  defined  at 
present  and  but  little  known,  I  will  endeavour  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  patter,  from  enquiries  instituted  with  this  view,  and  from 
my  own  information  on  the  subject,  together  with  what  I  have 
gathered  '  from  a  few  BeMch  Chieftains  with  whom  I  became 
acquainted  during  my  residence  in  the  Derdjdt.* 

An  Afgh&n  author  describes  Boh  as,  "  The  name  of  an  Afghan 
country  of  which  the  eastern  (N.  E.)  boundary  extends  to  Kashmir, 
and  the  western  (S.  W.)  as  far  as  the  river  Iflmand  (Helmand)  near 
Ker&t,  between  which  two  countries  is  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half 

•  See  my  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Shrine  of  Sakhf-Sarwar  in  the  Lower 
Derij^t,  with  a  notice  of  the  MeU  or  annual  fair  held  there.  Journal  of  Bengal 
AMatic  Society,  September,  1855. 
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monthB*  journej.  The  northern  boundary  of  it  is  Edshkfir,*  and 
the  Southern  BeMchist^n.  It  therefore  lies  between  Ir&n,  TiMui,t 
and  Hind ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  it  are  called  Bohilahs." 

So  writes  Mahabat  Ehin ;  but  with  regard  to  the  east  and  west 
he  appears  to  have  confounded  the  south-west  and  north-east ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  river  lilmand,  or  Helmand  as  it  is  erroneouslj 
called,  he  is  wholly  in  error.  The  Idmand  rises  in  the  mountain  of 
Koh-i-B&ba,  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  west  of  Eibul,  and  from 
thence  takes  a  south-westerly  course,  flowing  about  seyenty  miles 
west  of  Ghuzni  to  Qhiriskh  in  Long.  64°  20/  and  eighty  or  a 
hundred  miles  to  the  west  of  Kandah&r,  from  which  taking  a  sweep 
almost  due  west  through  Siestan,  empties  itself  into  the  Zarrah  lake 
some  flye  degrees  south  of  HiHlt. 

With  this  exception,  and  what  he  calls  the  northern  boundary, 
the  description  wUl  almost  agree,  both  as  regards  extent  and  posi- 
tion, with  the  Arachosia  of  the  Greeks  and  other  classical  authors, 
which  was  the  most  eastern  satrapy  of  Persian  India,  and  would  have 
comprised  within  it  the  whole  of  the  country  now  known  as  Afghan* 
istin,  and  a  large  portion  of  Beltichist&n  also.  Professor  Heeren 
in  his  work  on  the  ''  Asiatic  Nations,"  remarks,  that  ''  The  western 
and  northern  boundaries  of  India  were  not  then  the  same  as  at 
present.  To  the  west,  it  was  not  then  bounded  by  the  riyer  Indus, 
but  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  under  the  name  of  Koh  (whence 
the  Grecian  appellation  of  Indian  Caucasus)  extended  from  Bio- 
trifina  to  Makr^,  or  Gedrosia,  enclosing  the  kingdoms  of  Kandahar 
and  Kdbul,  the  modem  kingdom  of  Eastern  Persia  or  Afghanistan." 
I  am,  for  the  aboye  reasons,  inclined  to  consider,  that  from  the 
word  Koh,  which  in  Persian  signifies  a  mountain^  the  name  Boh  is 
deriyed. 

Some  of  the  A  fgh&n  writers,  who  haye  described  so  graphically 
and  so  well,  the  eyents  which  happened  in  India  and  AfghiaiBtia 
under  the  sway  of  the  Moghals  and  the  Afghtos  or  Patens,  alwajs 

•  Eikshk&r  or  Chitral  Ib  a  oountiy  of  Hindu  EhtiBh  to  the  east  of  the  Sud 
Posh  K&flrs,  west  of  Panjkorah  and  north  of  B&joor,  known  as  the  oountiy  of 
8h^  Kutor. 

t  Turin — ^The  ancient  dominion  of  A£r6Bi£b  to  the  north  and  east  of  ih$ 

riyer  OzoB. 
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call  tbe  mouutainous  tract  of  table-land  lying  between  Eandahdr, 
GhuzDi,  and  Kibul  on  the  west,  and  the  Siilim&n  mountains  on  the 
east ;  and  from  the  range  of  Spin  Qhar  or  Sufaid  Koh  on  the  north,  to 
the  frontier  of  Upper  Sindh  (as  at  present  constituted,)  to  the  south, 
by  tbe  name  of  £oh  ;  and  its  inhabitants,  not  including  the  Beluch 
tribes  inhabiting  the  southern  portion,  were  hence  known  as 
Rohilahs.  The  whole  of  the  Afghin  tribes  on  this  account  have 
^Wn  been,  and  are  still  sometimes  called,  e?en  by  themselves,  but 
erroneously  so,  by  this  name. 

The  present  rough  sketch,  however,  chiefly  refers  to  that  tract  of 
eoantry  which  lies  between  the  highest  peak  of  the  Stilim&n  range» 
called  the  Takht  or  throne  of  Sdlim^n  (around  'which  the  Afghans 
first  settled  on  their  immigration  from  the  west)  and  the  frontier 
of  Upper  Sindh ;  and  embracing  within  its  limits  the  offshoots  from 
the  Siiim&n  range,  as  far  as  the  districts  of  Derah  Ismi»il  £h6u, 
and  Deri  Ghazi  ELh^n,  and  the  eastern  portion  of  Siwist6n  west, 
which,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  is  for  the  most  part,  particularly 
the  southern  half  of  it,  peopled  by  Beldchfs  who  haye  given,  and 
may  still  give,  great  annoyance  to  the  authorities.  In  fact,  it  haa 
ever  been  their  bugbear,  as  being  the  Alsatia  of  the  Der^jdt  and 
the  western  districts  of  the  Fanjib. 

To  watch  the  passes  leading  out  of  these  fastnesses,  a  line  of  Mi« 
litary  posts,  consisting  of  both  Infantry  and  Cavalry,  with  Artillery 
here  and  there,  have  been  established,  and  which  are  furnished  from 
the  Punjab  Irregular  Force  exclusively ;  but  although  the  different 
patroU  are  constantly  on  the  move  from  one  station  to  another,  yet 
these  fierce  mountaineers,  the  Gael  of  the  Fanj6b,  manage  to  pass 
the  line  of  posts,  which,  to  be  effective,  are  too  far  apart,  and 
often  succeed  in  carrying  off  the  cattle  and  flocks  of  their  more 
peaceful  brethren  of  the  plain,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Jatts  and 
Hind^,  who,  possessing  the  best  lands  in  the  district,  have  more  to 
atthust  the  freebooters.  These  raids  are  constantly  attended  with 
bk>od-Bhed  and  loss  of  life  on  both  sides. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  this  mountainous  country,  it  will 
perhaps  be  better  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  principal  features  of 
the  Derftjit,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Dera  Ghibci  Khan  dis- 
trict, with  which  I  am  best  acquainted  from  having  been  once  locat- 

2  ▲  2 
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ed  there,  ttnd  which  bIbo  in  s  meuore  may  be  said  to  be  n 
cloBel/  coDDected  with  Soh  and  its  people  than  the  sister] 
which  may  be  coDsidered  almoet  a  portion  of  AfghfiDistiii  it 
Bunii  and  Murwat  being  included  in  it. 

Tlie  district  or  eillah  of  Derd  Ob&zi  Kbin  is  about  a  bum 
and  ninetj  miles  in  length  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  th 
It  is  bounded  east  hj  the  Indus  and  west  by  Boh.  The  lai 
qSiite  level  and  bespeaks  its  origin,  which  appears  to  have  1 
formed  by  two  separate  and  distinct  operations — the  subsidenc 
rather  deposit,  of  mud  brought  down  by  the  river  on  one  side, 
earthy  matter  combined  with  small  pebbly  stones  washed  from 
hills  on  the  other,  mixed  here  and  there  with  patches  of  sam 
triturated  sand -stone. 

Thus  there  are  two  different  descriptions  of  soil  bronght 
two  different  ranges,  that  from  the  Indus  consisting  of  rich 
levigated  very  fine  from  the  distance  It  has  been  brought, 
capable  of  producing  the  more  valuable  crops,  such  as  im 
cotton,  sugarcane,  etc  ;  whilst  the  other  having  come  bnt  a  t 
distance  u  precisely  similar  iu  composition  to  the  parent  bills, 
oonsists  of  a  succession  of  layers  of  sand  and  clay  of  a  ooaroe  g 
the  former  pre  dominating.  In  some  places,  this  dehri*  lina  bet 
so  hard  that  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  stone.  The  pro 
from  this  soil  consists  almost  entirely  of  B&jn(  (Uolcns  spies 
and  Juwar  (Helens  3orgam),  two  hardy  species  of  grain  that 
grow  in  almost  any  description  of  land. 

The  same  causes  of  detrusion  being  in  constant  operation,  I 
two  soils  are  supplied  with  water  from  the  same  sources  as 
themselves  proceed,  the  ricb  deposit  of  the  Indus  being  well 
gated  by  means  of  canals  from  April  to  October,  during  n 
months  this  river  may  almost  be  called  a  sea,  and  from  a  few 
sian  wheels.  The  poorer  soil  is  dependent  on,  and  scantily  sup 
by  the  small  hill  streams  of  which  there  are  numbers,  but  only. 
falls  of  rain  which  are  uncertain  ;  on  all  other  occasions  they 
with  few  exceptions,  quite  dry.  The  Sanghar  pergunnah,  the  i 
northern  division  is,  however,  more  bountifully  supplied  than 
other  parts  of  the  district,  having  a  small  river  of  its  own,  w 
coming  from  a  greater  distance,  taking  its  rise  on  the  eastern  i 
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of  the  Still  mdn  range,  has  a  greater  volume  of  water,  and  flows  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  Still  the  irrigation  depends  in  a  great  mea- 
nire  on  rain  also,  and  therefore  the  prodace  is  variable  and  its  extent 
uncertain  ;  the  revenue  sometimes  having  reached  as  high  as  94,  or 
95,000  rupees,  and  even  more  under  the  Seikb  Government,  whilst 
in  some  years  again  it  has  barely  amounted  to  50  or  55,000  rupees. 

The  soil  not   within  the  influence  of  these  mountain  streams  is 
perfectly  barren  ;  thus  from  the  village  of  Bdjunpdr,  as  far  south  as 
Hujin — a  distance  of  upwards  of  forty  miles — the  cultivated  portion 
IB  entirely  separated  from  the  mountains  by  a  narrow,  bare,  and  sandy 
belt  of  land,  in   some  places  from  twenty  to  twenty -five  miles  in 
breadtk.     This   soil   approaches  the    Indus   more  closely  in    the 
vicinity  of  Deri  Ismtoil  Khin,  and  also  near  Shah- Will,  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  south  of  Bdjin,  near  the  boundary  of  Upper  Sindh. 
The  water  from  the  few  wells  within  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  the 
liilU  is  invariably  bad,  generally  of  a  black  colour,  fcDtid  smell, 
and  brackish  taate,  and  as  might  be  imagined,  exceedingly  unwhole- 
some.     The  villages  in  this  direction  are  mainly  supplied  with  this 
element  from  tanks  or  ponds,  which  the  people  construct  to  contain 
the  water  fiowing  from  the  hills ;  and  sometimes  during  the  hot 
season,  after  great  drought,  the  inhabitants  are  absolutely  obliged 
to  desert  their  hamlets.     This  is  particularly  the  case  near  Dijal, 
cloee  to  the  mountains,  the  people  of  which  proceed  to  Jdmp<!ir — ^a 
small  town  nearer  to  the  Indus,  where  they  remain  until  water  be- 
comes more  plentiful. 

The  rich  alluvial  soil  of  the  Indus  on  the  other  hand  produces 
very  luxuriant  jungle,  and  the  cultivation^  commencing  from  the 
distance  of  about  two  miles  inland,  generally  extends  parallel  to 
the  river's  bank  for  about  eight  or  nine  miles  in  breadth,  which  is 
irrigated  from  several  canals.  During  the  inundation  of  the  river 
from  April  to  October,  these  two  miles  of  land  above  referred  to 
are  entirely  flooded  to  a  greater  or  less  extent^  and  therefore  but 
partially  brought  under  cultivation  during  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  year ;  but  it  is  invaluable  as  grazing  land,  and  the  Govern- 
ment do  not  fail  to  coUect  a  tax  termed  Trini,  from  the  people  who 
graze  their  cattle  on  it.  Large  quantities  of  grass  too  are  collected 
and  stored  for  fodder. 


Some  villages  are  remarkable  for  their  date  trees,  which 
moat  luzuriautlf,  particularly  ia  the  Ticinity  of  Deri  Ohixf  1 
and  which  uaed  to  yield  a  rereaue  aloae  of  8  or  U,000  rupees  y 
to  the  Seikh  CKiverament. 

The  most  fruitful  portiouB  of  the  land  in  tiie  district  are  in 
bands  of  Hindds  and  Punjibf  Musaliniat,  whilst  the  poorer  : 
menta  are  held  by  the  gimple  and  mare  hard.v  Belucbia. 

Some  of  the  canals  which  I  have  already  referred  to,  an 
which  there  are  aeveral  in  the  district,  are  yearly  cleared  on 
the  Undholders  themeelres,  as  in  other  places  of  the  Panjab  | 
raUy,  except  at  Deri  Obizf  Khia  itself,  where  Govenu 
baa  gone  to  the  expense  of  15  and  even  18,000  rupees  yearly 
dear  them,  and  for  which  the  Zaiuindirs  have  to  pay,  over 
above  the  money  settlement  for  their  lauds,  and  the  peraentagt 
a  road  fund  for  keepiag  up  and  making  new  roads ;  but  it 
remwkable  fact,  or  was  ao  at  least  a  abort  time  since,  that 
canals  thus  cleared  out,  were  never  in  the  same  efficient  stat 
those  cleared  out  by  the  people  themselves. 

The  only  places  worthy  of  the  name  of  towns  in  this  dn 
district  are,  Deri  Qhizf  Khin  and  Mittunkot;  Jimpdr,  Deri 
Panih,  and  Mungrotah  being  merely  good  sized  villages, 
other  hamlets  are  mostly  small  and  far  apart,  and  generally  of 
most  squalid  appearance,  bespeaking  the  poverty  and  wretchedi 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  general  aspect  of  the  district,  with  a 
exceptions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  where  there  are  some 
trees,  is  bare  and  dreary  in  the  extreme  ;  the  only  relief  to 
landaoape  and  to  the  eye  being  the  lofty  mountains  to  the  n 
of  which  and  of  whose  people,  we  will  now  attempt  a  description 

The  hilly  tract  of  country  commences  on  the  north  &um 
mountains  which  form  the  southern  boundary  of  the  river  Zhi 
and  parallel  to  those  eastern  off-shoots  or  spurs  from  the  Sulij 
range,  where  the  southern  part  of  Pamin  in  the  Deri  Ism: 
Kbin  district  ends,  and  the  most  northern  part  of  Deri  Oi 
Ebin,  viz.  the  Saughar  district  commences ;  as  Ear  south  as 
parallel  of  Mittuukot,  where  both  ranges,  the  Kob-i-siili 
Black  range,  as  the  Sdlimin  mountains  are  now  called,  and  the  K 
i-Surukb  or  Bed  mountains,  as  the  lower  chain  is  tersiod,  mak 
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sadden  sweep  to  the  west  as  far  as  D&dur  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Bolao  Pass  ;  and  from  Mittunkot,  south  as  far  as  Kusmore,  the 
most  northern  village  and  frontier  post  in  upper  Sindh. 

The  boundary  from  west  to  east  occupies  the  space  between  the 
Wth  degree  of  east  longitude,  the  Sdlim6u,  and  the  lower  and 
paraUel  range  to  it,  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Der6j4t. 

Between  this  space  and  the  29th  and  81st  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude, the  country  is  also  mountainous.  To  the  extreme  west  also 
18  a  chain  of  mountains  which  appears  to  be  an  off«shoot  from  the 
8ufaid  Kob,  or  Spin  Ghar,*  running  almost  parallel  with  the 
Sdlim&n  range  north  and  south,  but  with  a  more  westerly  incli« 
nation.  The  highest  peak  of  this  range  is  called  Kund,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  which  the  river  Zhobe  rises,  and  which  flowing 
north-east  joins  the  Oomdl  just  before  it  pierces  the  Stilfmto  range 
on  its  way  to  the  Indus,  which,  however,  it  fails  in  reaching,  the  whole 
of  its  water  being  expended  for  irrigation  purposes.  On  the  western 
slope  of  the  mountain  above  referred  to,  the  river  Lorih  rises,  which 
flows  south-west  through  the  valley  of  Fishin,  and  the  other  streams 
rising  in  its  slopes  also  take  a  similar  direction. 

After  passing  the  high  range  bounding  the  valley  of  the  Zhobe 
to  the  south,  we  come  to  the  extensive  plain  of  Bori,  which  is 
described  t6  me  as  being  exceedingly  temperate,  and  in  other  re- 
spects resembling  in  extent  and  appearance  the  plain  of  Fesh6wer  ; 
and  is  fertile,  well  watered,  and  carefully  cultivated.  The  valleys 
between  it,  the  mountains  south  of  the  Zhobe,  and  the  Sdlim&n 
range,  are  held  by  the  Mdsa  Khel  and  Esott  K&kaff s,  who  mostly 
follow  a  shepherd's  life,  and  appear  to  be  divided  into  a  number  of 
imalland  distinct  communities.  The  Bori  plain  or  valley  is  in 
the  direct  route  from  Multfin  to  Kandahir  through  the  Sanghar 
Pass  to  Fishin. 

Other  ranges  succeed  further  south,  extending  to  the  valley 
of  Zuwirah,  and  the  extensive  table-land  of  Tall  and  Choti&li, 
which  is  inhabited  by  the  Afghan  tribe  of  Tor  (black)  and  Spin 
(white)  Tarins.    More  south  again  are  the  mountains  familiar  to 

^  Spfin  Qhar  in  Pus'hto  means  the  white  or  Snowy  mountain,  which  is  alio 
the  lignification  of  the  Persian  word  **  Sufiud  Koh." 
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those  who  Berved  on  the  frontier  of  Upper  Siadh  and  Each 
theyesra  1839  to  1848,  u  the  E£hua  Hills,  bat  more  si 
speaking  a  portion  of  the  Surubh  Koh  or  Bed  Uountaias 
form  the  northern  boundary  of  BelAcbist&n  in  this  quarter. 

The  highest  portion  of  the  Siilf  ni£n  range  varies  in  breadth 
eight  to  fifteen  miles  or  more,  with  a  belt  of  about  two  or 
miles,  consisting  of  tupah*  or  small  portions  of  table>land 
immense  piles  of  rock,  formiug  the  highest  peaks,  and  which, 
composed  of  a  verj  hard  black  lime-stone,  have  been  the  or 
the  Persian  came,  Eoh-i-si&h,  and  the  Sanskrit  term  EiU&- 
both  of  which  signify  the  Black  Mountain.  It  is  conslderabl 
in  height  towards  the  south  of  the  Takht  or  throne  of  S&lfm&ii 
that  mountain  itself^  which  Yigne  calcolated  to  be  about 
feet  in  altitude ;  and  thus  we  may  safely  calculate  the  a 
height  to  be  from  7  to  8,000  feet.  The  whole  range  can  1 
tinctly  seen  from  the  fort  and  camp  at  Multia  about  thi 
the  sun  aets  behind  it,  on  a  clear  day,  or  afl^er  rain ;  ai 
the  winter  the  higher  peaks  are  generally  capped  with  «aov 
sides  and  ravines  are  densely  covered  with  pine  forests  which 
a  great  height  in  many  places.  The  other  trees  which  flourish 
are  the  Zaitl!in  or  wild-olive,  the  Kahwur  or  Kahwar  — 
the  Eunir,  (Ziiiphus  jujubs),  the  Arak  (Salvadora  Persies 
Mughelftn  (a  species  of  Mimosa  or  Acacia),  the  Eetmifm  or 

the  P&tah  ■  the   Sbfaham   (Dalbergia  Sisti 

Pis,  a  kind  of  reed  used  in  making  excellent  mats,  and  several  t 
Springs  of  the  purest  water  flow  on  all  sides,  and  in  many 
form  small  cascades. 

The  principal  wild  animals  found  in  this  range  are,  tigs 
black  bears  in  the  higher  parts,  panthers,  hyenas,  wolves  in 
numbers,  jackals,  foxes,  deer,  ibex,  antelope,  pana  or  hog 
the  gud  or  mouutain  sheep,  the  mdr-kkar,  or  serpent-eater 
other  smaller  animals.  The  birds  tro  various  classes  c 
falcon  tribe,  and  the  more  common  birds  of  prey,  partridges,  p!j 
doves,  etc. 

The  second  range  is  called  the  Sunikh  Eoh,  or  Bed  Mou 

from  its  being  compriaed  of  a  red  coloured  stone  as  hard  i 
blacker  stoue  of  the  higher  range. 
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I  shall  now  notice,  in  regular  rotation  from  north  to  south,  the 
different  Darrake,  as  the  valleys  with  a  pass  and  stream  running 
through  them  are  designated,  together  with  the  different  tribes 
who  hold  and  cultivate  lands  within  them,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  Manj  of  the  tribes  are  wholly  in  the  hills  and  hold  no 
lands  in  the  Deri^kt  itself,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  again,  the 
whole  of  those  holding  lands  in  the  Der&jdt,  with  three  exceptions, 
also  cultivate  patches  of  land  within  the  valleys. 

Thb  Sti^bIanIs  ob  AsTdalXNis. 

The  St^idni  or  Asturidni  Afgb^s  of  the  Lohdni  tribe  hold  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Damdn  or  skirt,  as  it  means  in  Persian,  of 
the  range  of  Sdlim6n — ^the  most  southern  portion  of  the  Der& 
Ismtell  Khan  district,  and  bounding  the  Sanghar  district  to  the 
north — which  thej  appear  to  have  not  very  recently  conquered  from 
the  BeldchiB.  It  consists  partly  of  the  low  ridge  of  reddish  graj 
sand-stone  running  parallel  to  the  SdUm^n  range.  Their  chief  village 
is  Oormtik,  and  the  other  principal  villages  are  Mangul,  containing 
about  one  hundred  families,  situated  in  a  plain  three  miles  from  the 
hills ;  Samozai,  with  about  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants,  nine 
miles  from  the  hills ;  Kdey  Baharah,  containing  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred families,  six  miles  distant ;  and  another  village  in  the  moun* 
tains  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  one  just  mentioned,  and 
peopled  hj  some  two  hundred  families.  This  portion  of  the 
Bttiriini  tribe,  who  are  considered  quiet  and  inoffensive,  consists  of 
about  1,200  adult  males  including  thirty  or  forty  horsemen,  under 
a  chief  named  Abd-tillah  Kh6n.  The  remainder,  numbering  about 
i,000  families,  are  located  further  to  the  west.  The  division  to 
which  I  refer  sold  its  flocks  and  herds  some  years  since  and  took 
to  farming,  on  account  of  a  feud  with  the  Kdkanr9>  through  whose 
country  they  had  to  pass  with  their  flocks,  in  the  hot  season,  in 
their  migrations  to  the  high-lands  to  the  west  to  their  kishlauks  or 
Bommer  stations. 

Z'lCUBBfs,   EXKA9.R8,   SHifiiNfs. 

The  Z'murris  occupy  the  hills  to  the  west  of  the  Stdri6nis  and 
are  distant  from  them  some  nine    miles.      They  resemble    the 
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Shtr&iiia  in  their  dr«u  aad  customs,  with  the  exception  of  1 
exempt  from  the  rapacious  habits  for  which  the  latter  are  bo  □< 
ouB.  West  of  the  Z'murria  again  are  the  Kikarrs,  a  numeroui 
powerful,  ;et  simple  and  iDoffensive  tribe,  the  branch  of  i 
nearest  the  Z'murrie  ia  koown  by  the  name  of  Edotts. 
occupy  a  tract  of  eouatrj  forming  a  equare  of  about  one  hui 
tniles  in  exteut,  and  fullow  agriculture  and  grating.  Tiie  Shi 
who  dwell  about  the  peak  of  Siilimin  and  bound  the  Kikans  t 
north  are  a  numerous  tribe,  and  can  muster  at  leaat  5,000 
Bales.    They  are  about  seven  miles  distant  from  the  Utter  trib 

KHKTSilTS. 

South  of  the  Stdrftois,  and  the  most  nortbera  Beldcb  tri 
the  Sanghar  district,  are  the  Elietrins,  a  brauch  of  those  fu 
■outh,  but  at  present  quite  distiuct  from  them  under  a  chief  n 
Muhammad  Khto.  They  occupy  the  lauds  between  the  lover 
and  the  Sur^h  range,  and  some  lands  in  the  plain  at  the  fo 
the  hills,  and  are  quiet  agriculturists.  They  have  charge  c 
three  pastes  of  Wah-wah,  or  Yahawah,  Hfiji,  and  Litarrab 
beitig  weak  in  point  of  numbers,  and  not  able  to  muster  aboTe 
men,  they  cannot  look  after  them  properly,  though  it  ma 
better  now  that  a  strong  post  of  the  Punjab  Irregulars  has 
stationed  at  Wah-wab,  which  is  their  chief  village  and  lies  clo 
the  hills.  The  other  villages  are  £ohur,  Klitiiini,  and  Litarrali 
liver  called  the  Gaoj,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  higher  range, 
through  Wah-wah  valley  and  town,  and  contains  water  all  the 
round,  and  consequently  the  lands  are  pretty  well  prorided  i 
regards  means  of  irrigation.  The  pass  is  practicable  for  l< 
camels,  and  the  road  leads  into  that  which  proceeds  to  Kani 
through  the  Sanghar  pass  further  south.  Between  the  skirt  o 
lower  range  and  that  of  Sdlimin,  the  country  is  very  mooi 
OUB,  but  patches  of  good  laud  are  to  be  met  with  here  and  I 
and  which  are  generally  cultivated.  The  Wah-wah  valley  isi 
twentj-one  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 

The  Ehetrdns  also  hold  the  Liria  valley  and  pass,  which  is 
«r  Gve  miles  south  of  that  of  Wob-wah.  It  is  so  called  afters: 
stream  which  flows  through  it.    A  few  of  the  Khasrdni  tribe, 
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adjoin  the  KhetHLns  on  the  south  and  west,  cultivate  some  availahle 
laud  withiu  the  iufluence  of  this  stream,  on  the  banks  of  which 
there  are  several  Kun6r  (Zizjphus  jujuba),  Lejah  (tamarisk), 
lAnoh  (Camel-thorn)  trees,  and  a  flower  called  the  jungli^gul  is 
found  in  great  numbers  throughout  the  yallej.  There  appears  to 
be  no  want  of  water  inside,  but  out  of  the  valley  it  is  bj  no  means  so 
plentiful ;  and  the  extent  of  the  cultivation  depends  on  the  quan« 
titj  of  water  collected  in  the  variuus  hunde  or  ponds,  and  from  the 
rains  which  are  often  copious  in  the  spring  and  winter  months. 
There  is  a  road  through  the  Liria  pass  which  leads  into  that  from 
S&Dghar,  but  it  is  oulj  passable  for  men  on  foot. 

KHA8fil»fa. 

The  tribe  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Khetr&iis  are  the  Khas- 
finis  who  hold  the  Bhatti,  Kh6nwa,  and  Kawrah  passes.  Thej  are 
great  thieves,  and  have  given  a  deal  of  trouble  at  different  times, 
10  mach  so  aa  to  call  for  a  severe  chastisement,  which  thej  partially 
received  fiom  a  small  force  under  Brigadier  Hodgson  at  the  com- 
meucement  of  the  hot  season  of  1868. 

The  Bhatti  pass  and  valley  is  about  six  miles  south  of  the  valley 
of  Liria,  and  is  inhabited  by  about  1,500  of  the  Khasr&ni  tribe,  of 
whom  Mitta  Khan  and  Omar  Kh&n  are  the  chiefs.  Their  prin- 
cipal village,  called  after  the  tribe,  is  situated  about  eighteen  miles 
up  the  valley,  through  which  a  small  river  meanders,  and  the  banks 
<^  which  are  shaded  by  KunAr,  Linah,  and  Leyah  trees  in  several 
places.    Out  of  the  valley  water  is  excessively  scarce. 

The  valley  and  pass  of  K&viwa  is  four  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
preceding,  and  is  close  to  the  skirt  of  the  hills.  It  also  contains  a 
rivulet  of  pore  water,  but  out  of  the  vidley  none  is  procurable. 
About  five  hundred  families  dwell  in  the  hills  in  this  vicinity,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  tribe,  which  altogether  may  be  computed  at 
■even  thousand  souls,  occupy  the  lands  from  Khas-rini^ki  Busti  to 
€Mmak  in  the  Derij&t. 

The  chiefs  of  this  tribe  receive  a  cash  payment  from  the  British 
Government,  besides  certain  fees  or  assignments  on  the  lands 
termed  KueAr  and  Barii ;  and  in  former  times  when  the  route 
through  their  country  was  frequented  by  the  traders  from  E4bul 
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Bod  Qbuiui,  tliey  received  a  tranait  duty  of  aboat  three  shil] 
for  each  loaded  camel.     At  preeeat  they  are  very  poor. 

Between  the  different  valleys  alrendy  enumerated  and  the  E 
Butige,  as  I  shall  in  future  call  the  Sfilim&n  mountaina. 
country  ie  extremely  broken,  but  occasional  tnpaha  or  plat 
may  be  found  wbich  could  be  brought  under  cultivation  with 
little  trouble.  A  email  number  of  Khasr^uis,  amountiog  to  a 
two  hundred  families,  dwell  between  the  most  eaatero  valleys 
the  Black  Bange,  on  the  highest  and  western  slopes  of  which 
graze  their  flocbs,  and  where  they  also  devote  some  attentlo 
agriculture.  They  are,  however,  notorious  robbers,  and  are  in 
habit  of  coming  down  the  valleys  which  ruD  parallel  to  the  £ 
Mountains  on  the  east,  which  open  out  on  the  southern  part  of 
Deri  iBm&ffiil  Kh&n  diatrict  of  Qamiu,  and  succeed  iu  canyioi 
cattle,  often  without  being  punned,  into  their  own  faatoesses. 

The  lands  of  the  Bson  Eikarrs  commence  about  sixteen  i 
from  the  Ehoarfin!  bouuds,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  I 
Bange  towards  the  north,  which  in  this  direction  ia  about  tw 
or  twenty-two  miles  broad  from  eaet  to  weat.  The  Mai  1 
Kjikan*^!  to  the  amount  of  three  thousaod  adult  males,  dwell  to 
soutb^weat  of  the  Khaar&nis.  They  are  both  cultivators 
shepherds,  and  poaseaa  numeroui  fiocks ;  and  occasionally 
bring  broad-tail  sheep  and  goats  into  the  Derijfit  for  sale.  1 
are  of  the  Luni  tribe,  and  acknowledge  Shikari  Kb&n  as  t 
Chief.  The  Khaer^fs  are  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Bou 
with  whom  they  are  on  amicable  terms. 

MuTxXsfs. 

The  MutkSnis  are  wholly  in  the  plains.  Tbey  cultivate 
lands  to  the  west  of  the  Khasr&nia  and  Boadira,  about  Saoi 
and  Mungrotab,  and  are  a  very  quiet  community  containing  al 
eight  or  nine  hundred  adult  males.  Their  nomiual  chief  is  i 
Ehin,  but  Muad  Eh&n  appears  to  exercise  the  greatest  p( 
over  them. 

BozdXkb. 

The  next  tribe  to  the  south  are  the  Bozdirs,  who  are  wholl 
the  hills,  which  may  account  for  their  being  arrant  thieves 
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ezeeedmgly  troublesome  and  turbulent.  They  are  powerful  ia 
point  of  nomberSy  and  can  muster  about  3,000  men  if  required. 
The  chief  is  named  Dost  Muhammad  Kh&n,  who  is  allowed  a  month- 
ly sum  by  Government,  which  may  be  properly  termed  *'  Black 
mail."  He  also  holds  several  Maafi  or  rent-free  wells  and  lands 
besides  receiving  Bardt  fees  already  mentioned.  The  Bozd^rs  hold 
the  passes  of  Sanghar  and  Mahoey.  Another  branch  of  the  tribe 
acknowledges  one  Nowrang  Khia  as  their  chief,  and  they  go  by 
the  name  of  Nowrang  Bozd&rs. 

The  Sanghar  pass  and  valley  is  so  called  from  the  small  river 
running  through  it,  which  takes  its  rise  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Black  Bange.  It  flows  all  the  year  round,  and  quantities  of 
wheat  and  juw&r  are  produced  within  the  influence  of  its  fertilizing 
stream.  Other  lands  depending  on  rain  and  the  water  of  the  bunde 
or  ponds  for  irrigation,  are  also  cultivated  by  the  Bozd&rs,  who 
here  amount  to  about  two  thousand  souls. 

Between  this  valley  and  the  Black  Bange  there  is  an  immense 
quantity  of  land  fit  for  cultivation  along  the  banks  of  the  Sanghar 
river,  which  is  generally  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Bozdars  of 
the  Seharrni  and  Sdwanrni  clans.  The  GhiUmini  branch  occupy 
the  highest  slopes  of  the  Black  Range  both  on  the  eastern  and 
also  on  the  western  side  adjoining  the  Afgh&n  country.  The 
higher  range  is,  however,  but  thinly  peopled,  and  is  generally 
uninhabited.  The  Zaictin  or  wild  olive,  and  the  Pulah  or  Fhdhih 
tree  flourish  on  the  banks  of  the  Sanghar  river  towards  its  source, 
and  lower  down  the  valley  the  Shlshdm  and  the  Fig. 

The  road  through  the  Sanghar  pass  is  very  good,  and  is  practica- 
ble for  both  man  and  beast,  and  also  available  for  artillery.  It  is' 
in  fact  the  high  road  to  Kandah&r  by  the  plain  of  Bori  and  the 
▼allej  of  Pishin ;  but  the  pass  itself  is  completely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Bozd&rs  until  the  Black  Bange  is  passed,  and  if  they  chose, 
they  might  throw  obstacles  in  the  way,  but  soon  to  be  surmounted 
it  is  hoped,  by  a  few  staunch  troops  and  the  mini6  rifle.  To  us. 
probably  they  would  only  be  too  glad  to  render  assistance,  and  in 
the  event  of  any  necessity  for  the  speedy  arrival  of  troops  at 
Kaodah6r,  which  might  be  reached  from  Multdn  by  this  route  in 
twelve  daya^  their  services  might  be  secured  and  *our  rear  also,  as 
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well  aa  the  commanicatioa  kept  up,    by  a  small  body  of  troops 
statioaed  ou  the  western  slope  of  the  Block  Range  in  the    Bozdir 
country,  the  temperature  of  which,  even  in  the  hottest   months 
of  the  year,  is  never  disagreeably  high.     From  their  proxiiuitj  to 
us  in  the  Der&j&t  there  would  be  no  fear  of  treachery,  as  in  case  of 
necessity  a  body  of  troops  could,  in  a  single  night  or   in  one  day, 
advance  half  way  through  the  pass  and  along  the  road  to  support 
this  post,  or  aid  in  its  withdrawal,  which  might  thus  be  effected  iu 
one  forced  march.     In  case  of  an  advance  to  assist  our  ally,  X>ost 
Muhammad  Khan,  and  with  a  previous  arrangement  on  his  part, 
immediately  on  clearing  the  Black  Bange,  a  force  advancing  from 
Multan  would  enter  a  fruitful  and  temperate  district  where  supplies 
and  forage  of  all  kinds   and  descriptions  might  be  obtained ;  and 
this  in  itself  would  tend  greatly  to  lighten  the  force,  from  there 
being  no  necessity  for  burthening  it  with  a  quantity  of  Oommis- 
sariat  stores,  or  even  as  much  as  usual. 

Springs  of  good  water  are  also  numerous,  and  this  aliment  can  be 
procured  in  any  quantity  at  the  different  stages  along  the  line  of 
march.  It  occupies  a  caravan  about  three  hours  from  the  time 
of  entering  the  last  pass  which  leads  through  the  Black  Bange, 
until  the  difficulties  are  overcome  and  the  western  slope  gaiaed. 
After  passing  this  range  the  mountains  again  begin  to  rise  at  a 
distance  of  about  twelve  miles  to  the  west,  but  they  are  compa- 
ratively low,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  road  are  by  no  means  so 
great.  The  passage  over  the  former  range  would  be,  however,  a 
difficult  matter,  should  the  Boed£rs  occupy  and  fortify  the  defiles 
beforehand. 

'  The  next  valley  and  pass  to  the  south  is  that  of  Mahoey,  which 
contains  some  good  land,  and  is  held  by  the  Bosd&r  tribe.  A 
small  river  flowing  from  east  to  west  gives  name  to  the  vallej,  which 
leads  into  that  of  Sanghar,  distant  from  it  seven  miles.  The  road 
is  practicable  for  loaded  camels  and  such  like  beasts  of  burden, 
should  the  Bosdirs  throw  no  obstacles  in  the  way.  The  G-olfoinf 
branch  of  this  tribe  dwell  about  the  Black  Bange,  and  to  the  west 
of  them  again  the  Luni  Eakarrs,  who  are  by  far  the  most  nvmeroitf 
tribe  in  this  vicinity. 
The  Bosdirs  are  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Mutkanis,  south  by 
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the  Lunda  in  the  Deraj&t  and  bj  the  Htidi^ui  Ldgharis  ia  the  hills. 
They  are  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Ldui  Afgb&ns  and  the  KhasHLni 
B^ldchid,  who  bound  them  to  the  north-east  and  west,  but  they  are 
at  enmity  with  Mir  H&dji  and  his  Khetr&ns  who  bound  them  to  the 
iouth-west.  The  Jaafir  Afghans,  a  small  community  of  about  1,500 
souls,  whose  chief  village  is  Ddl^h,  adjoin  them  on  the  north. 
They  are  chiefly  agpriculturists,  though  some  are  traders,  and  their 
lands  are  extensive,  well- watered  and  produce  considerable  quan* 
titles  of  wheat  and  other  grain  • 

LUKBS. 

The  Land  tribe  like  the  Mutkanis  are  wholly  in  the  plains,  and 
adjoin  them  to  the  south.     They  cultivate  the  lands  from  near  the 
foot  of  the  hills  at  the  Sdri  pass  to  round  about  PIr  Amd&n{,  their 
principal  town,  Kot  Xundah,  Sh&dun,  B^mun,  G-dm&n,  Kil6,  etc* 
The  lands  towards  the  river  Indus  are  generally  held  by   either 
Hinddsy  Suyeds  or  Jatts*    Those  belonging  to  the  Lunds  depend 
wholly  on  rain  and  the  water  of  their  ponds  for  irrigation,  but  they 
always  manage  some  how  or  other  to  keep  their  lands  in  cultivation. 
from  the  Sdri  pass  to  near  the  Black  fiange,  a  distance  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  miles,  there  is  no  land  fit  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  it 
is  therefore  generally  uninhabited.     The  J6ldl6nf    Bozd&rs   dwell 
about  the  high  range  on  the  western  slope  to  the  amount  of  about 
three  hundred  families.     They  follow  agriculture,  and  dwell  in  small 
walled  villages  called  Kotlahs.     The  cultivation  is  scanty  and  de- 
pends on  rain  to  bring  the  crops  to  perfection.     A  [K)rtion  of  the 
Luni  Afgh^s  occupy  two  walled  villages  in  Kotlahs  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  west  of  the  Bozddrs. 

Inside  the  Sdri  pass  there  is  a  lake  said  to  be  four  or  five  miles 
in  extent,  containing  hot  water  that  is  constantly  running  or  iu 
notion,  and  the  peculiar  phenomenon  respecting  which  is,  that  the 
nineral  water  rises  in  waves  or  eddies  which  again  almost  imme- 
diately disappear.  The  pass  belongs  to  the  Lunds,  and  the  valley 
appears  to  be  uninhabited. 

The  chief  of  the  Lunds  is  Faaal  Ali  Eh^n ;  and  the  tribe,  which 
ia  qaiet  and  easily  managed,  can  muster  about  1500  adult  males. 
Ibey  have  the    Mutkini  tribe  on   the   north,    the  Bozddrs   and 
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Uudi^ni  Lagh^ris  on  the  west  in  the  hills,  the  Khosahs  to  the 
south,  and  Sujeds,  Jatts,  and  Hindfis  towards  the  Indus  on  the 
east. 

Khosahs. 

South  of  the  Lunds  in  the  Derdjit  are  the  Khosahs,  who  are 
acknowledged  to  be  the  bravest  of  the  whole  of  the  Beldchis. 
Thej  have  the  name  of  being  great  thieves,  but  thej  are  reallj 
no  worse  than  their  neighbours.  I  believe  a  deal  of  rascality  carried 
on  by  the  Lagharis,  has  from  time  to  time  been  unjustly  laid  at 
the  door  of  the  Khosahs.    They  are  a  powerful  tribe,  whea  their 
bravery  is  taken  into  account,  being  able  to  muster  1600  or  1800 
men ;  but    they    are  split  into  three  divisions,  of  whom  Kourah 
Khdn,  ^zim  Kh&n,  and  Khfin  Muhammad   respectively    are   the 
chiefs.     The  former,  the  real  and  rightful  head  of  the  Khosah  tribe, 
is  a  fine  old  fellow,   who    rendered  good  service  to  the  British 
during  the  rebellion  of  the  incorrigible  Multftnis,  at  the  outset  of 
which,  (and  not  when  it  was  found  that  the  enemy  was  the  losing 
side,)  he  joined  the  force  of  Lieutenant  H.  B.  Edwards  and  the  Seikh 
Colonel  Cortlandt,    bringing   with  him  about  a  thousand  of  his 
clan.     He  enjoys,  in  comparison  with  some  of  the  Mult&ni  Patiins, 
(who  only  deserted  Mulr&j  at  the  last  hour,)  but  a  small  pension  for 
his  faithful  services.     His  son,  however,  holds  the  rank  of  Bessal* 
d^  in  the  Derfijdt  Mounted  Police. 

The  Khosahs  are  with  few  exceptions,  wholly  in  the  plains.  They 
are  at  enmity  with  the  LaghAris  and  Bozdfir  clans  but  are  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Khetrdns,  whose  chief  Mir  Hidji  is 
connected  with  the  Khosah  chief  by  marriage,  having  espoused, 
1  believe,  a  daughter  of  Kourah  Khan*s.  When  the  late  Diwin 
MulHy  defeated  the  Khetr&ns  in  their  own  fastnesses,  this  chief 
made  influence  for  himself  with  the  Diw6n  through  Kourah  Khin. 

The  next  valley  or  cluster  of  valleys,  to  the  south  of  that  of  Sdri 
held  by  the  Lunds  just  described,  is  known  by  the  names  of  Mattt 
Kaleri,  Sur,  and  Beh-kaffn,  from  four  small  streams  flowing  through 
them  from  north  to  south,  and  close  to  the  skirt  of  the  hills. 
About  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  Khosah  tribe  dwell  in  this 
valley  or  valleys,  which  contain  springs  of  salt  and  brackish  water. 
The  Bozd&rs  of  the  Mahoey,  or  Mohey-w^la  clan  dwell  in  the 
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higher  ranges  of  the  Black  mountains  parallel  to  these  valleys, 
sad  the  Gulamani  Bozd&rs  round  about  it  and  lower  down  on  the 
western  slope  facing  the  Afgh&n  country.  Streams  and  rivulets 
are  numerous  in  this  direction,  and  juwdr,  makai,  and  wheat  are 
produced  in  some  quantities,  together  with  a  little  cotton  sufficient 
for  home  consumption.  The  principal  trees  are  the  Zaitdn  or 
wild  olive  and  the  Pdlah. 

There  is  a  road  through  this  valley  to  the  Afgh&u  country  which 
IS  practicable  for  camels,  and  water  is  procurable  at  each  stage.  It, 
however,  leads  into  the  pass  through  the  Black  Eange  in  the  Bozd^r 
country  already  described  ;  and  as  the  Bozd&rs  hold  the  principal  and 
more  difficult  defiles  of  the  passes  leading  into  it,  they  are  able  to 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way.  Beyond  the  Black  Bange  to  the  west, 
in  this  direction,  there  is  a  level  tract  of  country,  or  large  open 
valley,  as  it  may  be  more  properly  termed,  about  ten  miles  in  breadth 
belonging  to  the  Ltini  and  KiLkanr  Afghdns  already  referred  to.  Be- 
yond this  the  hills  again  rise,  but  they  are  not  nearly  so  lofty  as 
those  to  the  east. 

South  of  the  valley  and  pass  just  described  are  the  small  Darrahs 
ofGh^i,  Sat^'i,  Beh-lab,  K&hbf,  Sdri,  and  Gh&man,  so  called  from  the 
small  streams  flowing  through  them,  which,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  hills,  are  wholly  lost  or  expended  in  the  irrigation  of  the  lands. 
Six  hundred  Khosahs  cultivate  those  spots  close  up  to  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  which  are  within  the  Yiru  Batil  village  bounds.  From  this 
to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Black  Bange  distant  about  twenty-five 
miles,  the  country  is  totally  uninhabited,  but  the  western  slopes  are 
held  by  the  Khetr&ns.  There  are  no  roads  fit  for  beasts  of  burthen 
through  these  small  valleys,  and,  even  for  men  on  foot,  the  defiles 
leading  into  the  great  route  are  difficult  in  the  extreme. 

Next  in  succession  south  are  the  small  valleys  of  Sufaidd, 
K4rd  or  Gdrd,  Sdr  and  Bdey,  all  of  which  are  within  the  Yird 
Bdtil  boundary.  The  Khosahs  in  this  direction  acknowledge  Kh&u 
Muhammad  and  Khuda  Baksh  as  their  headmen.  About  six 
hundred  of  the  tribe  cultivate  the  lands  close  to  these  Darrahs, 
vhich  are  very  small  and  distant  one  or  two  miles  from  each  other. 
Tbere  are  springs  of  water  in  the  valleys  of  Sufaidd,  Sdr,  and 
^^^  but  in  the  latter  is  a  mineral  spring,  the  water  of  which  is 
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extremely  bitter.  A  few  families  of  the  Chandiah  and  8h&h^ 
Boadilrs  dwell  between  these  valleys  and  the  Stth  Koh,  or  Black 
Bange.  The  former  live  by  plunder  alone,  bat  the  latter  hare  some 
eattle,  and  they  cultivate  about  a  hundred  acres  of  land,  which  is 
irrigated  from  the  streams  rising  in  the  mountains  just  mentioned. 

Next  in  rotation  are  the  small  villages  of  Dal&nah,  Zai,  and  Sab- 
kii-ah,  the  only  one  of  which  containing  a  pass  of  any  oonseqaenco 
is  the  former,  held  by  the  Khosahs  under  Azim  Khan,  six  hundred 
of  whom  dwell  close  to  the  skirt  of  the  hills,  and  about  forty  famki 
lies  within  the  valley  itself.    They  keep  goats  and  buffaloes.    There 
are  a  few  date  trees  in    this  valley  which  are  considered  great 
rarities  by  the  Beldchis.     From  this  madd,  awl,  or  camp,  within  the 
Darrah  to  the  Black  Bange  is  about  twenty-one  miles,  the  whoie  of 
which  space  is  covered  with  lofty  and  rugged  mountains  over  which 
there  are  no  roads,  and  which  men  on  foot  can,  with  difficulfy,  pene- 
trate.   There  are  a  number  of  the  Lagh4ri  tribe,  who  adjoin  the 
Khosahs  on  the  south,  settled  near  Dalinah  village.     Beyond  the 
Si4h  Koh  parallel  to  these  valleys  are  the  Khetrdna  who  occupy  a 
very  large  tract  of  country,  and  beyond  these  again  the  Afgh&ns, 
and  further  south  the  Murris. 

The  most  important  Darrahs  within  the  Khosah  bounds  have  now 
been  mentioned,  but  the  Khosahs  likewise  hold  all  the  country  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills  from  the  Ghuz(  pass  north  to  Dal^nah  soatb. 
These  lands  depend  entirely  on  the  quantity  of  water  of  the  mountain 
streams,  with  that  collected  in  the  different  ponds,  and  from  the 
occasional  rains,  for  irrigation;  and  in  seasons  of  drought  the 
Khosahs  are  under  the  necessity  of  deserting  them  for  other  lands 
nearer  to  Deri  Qhiai  Khdn.  Some  of  the  tribe  are  graziers  asd 
have  numerous  flocks.  They  are  bounded  north  by  the^  Lands, 
and  south  and  west  by  the  Lagh^uris.  Their  chief  villages  are  Yir^ 
and  B4til,  besides  several  smaller  hamlets. 

LaghAbIs. 

Tho  Ldgh&ri  tribe  dwell  partly  in  the  Derij&t,  from  the  village  of 
Choti  P&'in  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  partly  in  the  mountaina. 
Pheir  chief  villages  are  Wider,  Sukhi-Surwar^  Choti  Bali,  and 
Choti  Win.    They  are  powerful  in  point  of  numbers  and  can  moa- 
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ter  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  adult  mi^les,  but  thej  are  not 
held  in  much  estimatic^n  for  their  bravery,  and  are  notorious 
thierea,  but  exceedingly  sly  ones  for  Beldcbis*  indeed  they  may  be 
termed  the  foxes  of  Boh.  Their  chiefs  Jell&l  Khftn  and  Jem&l 
Khin,  who  receive  a  pension  from  Government,  or  some  money 
allowance,  which  is  just  the  same,  not  long  since  were  all  and  every 
thing  with  the  Local  authority,  but  lately  their  power  appears  to 
bavB  been  on  the  decline.  They  were  eligaged  in  the  Mult&u 
rebellion,  and  like  the  Mult^ni  Patens,  who  first  fomented  it  lind 
made  Diw&n  MulWLj  their  tool,  were  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the 
rebels,  until  they  discovered  that  the  Diw&a's  was  the  losing  side. 
The  Lagh&ris,  however,  idthough  they  at  last  left  Mulrij,  connot  be 
aecuaed  of  treachery  and  falsehoodi  which  lippears  exclusively  an 
accomplishment,  or  part  of  the  nature  I  may  say,  of  the  F^tans 
of  Multlln,  for  the  former  did  not  desert  to  the  enemy  for  the  sake 
of  the  loaves  and  fishes  as  the  latter  did. 

The  Lagh&ri  tribe  hold  the  Darrahs  and  passes  of  Widor,  Sukhf 
Surwar,  and  OhoU.  The  former  is  so  called  from  the  large  village 
of  that  name  about  sixteen  miles  west  of  Der&  Oh&si  Khiln,  and 
eight  or  nine  miles  from  the  skirt  of  the  first  range  of  hills.  It  is 
the  principal  village  of  the  Lagh^ri  tribe,  but  the  Wider  pass  itself 
IB  within  the  bounds  of  the  village  of  Beylah,  of  which  Mir4n 
LaghAri  is  the  headman.  Two  hundred  of  the  tribe  cultivate  lands 
eloae  to  the  entrance  of  this  valley,  which  is  itself  held  by  the 
Hndiftui  branch  of  the  tribe,  who,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred 
families,  are  dispersed  in  small  hamlets  or  awls  between  this 
volley  and  those  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Black  Badge.  The 
HudidLnis  are  arrant  robbers,  extending  their  depredations  both 
to  the  property  of  the  Afgh&ns  to  the  west  of  the  mountains  and 
to  the  Der^j&t  to  the  east ;  all  is  fish  that  falleth  within  their  net. 
The  valley  contains  some  springs  of  pure  water,  which  is  also 
abundant  from  this  to  the  Afghin  country.  At  the  hamlet  or  awl  of 
Hudi&ai  further  up  the  valley,  there  are  numerous  Shishum  trees. 
The  road  through  the  pass  is  practicable  for  beasts  of  burthen  as  far 
as  the  high  range,  but  the  defile  leading  over  it  is  in  the  Khetrto 
country,  and  is  so  narrow  that  one  person  can  scarcely  pass. 

Sooth  of  Wider  is  the  pass  of  Sukhi-Surwar,  so  cidled  from  thd 
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town  and  sbriae  of  a  Muhammadan  Pir  or  saint  bearing  that  name. 
The  town  and  shrine  are  built  on  a  spur  from  the  lowest,  range  of 
hills,  beneath  which,  to  the  north,  is  the  stonj  bed  of  a  torrent  or 
mountain  stream,  but  it  is  always  drj  save  after  heayj  falls  of  rain  in 
the  mountains.  The  MajAwirs  or  attendants  at  the  shrine  cultirate 
a  small  quantity  of  laud,  which  is  dependent  on  the  same  sources 
of  irrigation  as  other  lands  already  described.  The  people  are 
supplied  with  water,  black  and  foetid  in  smell,  from  the  sandy 
bed  of  the  torrent  above  mentioned,  at  a  place  three  miles  ap  the 
defile  through  which  it  finds  its  way,  in  which  large  holes  called 
wells  are  dug,  and  on  this  supply  they  wholly  depend.  The  hasty 
sketch  which  accompanies  this  paper  shows  the  entrance  to  the 
defile  referred  to,  and  will  give  some  idea  of  the  style  of  country 
and  scenery. 

The  country  between  this  town  and  the  Black  Bange  is  generally 
mountainous  in  the  extreme,  but  here  and  there  patches  of  available 
land  are  to  be  met  with. 

The  Sukhi-Surwar  pass  is  the  direct  route  to  Kandah&r  through 
the  district  of  Tall  and  the  Pishin  valley ;  and  in  Akbar^s  time 
couriers  are  said  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reaching  Multaa 
from  that  city  in  six  days.  Water  is  plentiful  along  the  whole 
line  of  road,  which  is  not  only  practicable  for  loaded  camels,  but 
for  artillery  also,  or  at  the  worst  could  be  made  so  very  easily, 
for  there  are  no  great  natural  obstructions  to  prevent  it.  I  have 
already  given  an  account  of  the  town  and  shrine  in  an  article  which 
appeared  in  a  former  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal  for  September,  1855.  The  town  and  pass  both  belong  to 
the  Lagh6ris. 

There  are  several  smaller  valleys  to  the  south  of  Sukhi-Surwar, 
viz.,  Gh&zi-wdr,  Kun-hl-wAr,  Sufaid  Ghari,  Khfitti>  and  the  KM 
or  Harrand  pass,  including  that  of  Choti,  so  called  after  the  village 
of  Choti  Bali,  or  Higher  Choti,  situated  close  up  with  the  hilla,: 
but  they  are  all  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  and  of  Uttie 
consequence.  They  are  mostly  uninhabited,  and  are  very  similar 
to  those  already  noticed. 

I  was  informed  by  Jellal  Laghdrf,  who  visited  me  whilst  at  Sukhi* 
Surwar  in  April  1853,  that  at  the  distance  of  a  day's  march  inside 
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the  lower  range  of  hills,  through  rather  a  difficult  country,  he 
possesses  a  tract  of  table-land  of  some  considerable  extent,  well 
wooded  and  further  adorned  with  a  fine  lake.  He  told  me  that 
he  usually  retired  to  this  place  with  his  family  in  the  hot  season ; 
and  he  spoke  in  high  terms  of  its  beauties,  of  its  climate,  and  of 
its  fruits,  some  of  the  grapes  from  which  I  have  often  tasted.  He 
promised  to  take  me  to  this  pleasant  spot,  this  lioh  Felix,  if  I 
could  obtain  leave  of  absence  for  that  purpose,  but  I  soon  after  left 
the  Der&j&t  and  lost  the  opportunity,  of  which  I  was  most  anxious 
to  avail  myself.  A  locality  of  this  kind,  within  reasonable  distance, 
and  in  the  country  of  a  friendly  tribe,  woulci  be  a  highly  desirable 
place  for  a  little  recreation  and  cool  air  in  the  hot  months,  for 
Europeans  condemned  to  broil  at  Asuni  and  Der&  Gh^i  Kh^n. 

The  Lagh&ris  are  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Ourch&his,  and 
west  by  the  Khetrdus,  to  give  some  account  of  whom  and  of  whose 
country,  we  must  for  a  time  leave  the  Der^j&t  and  proceed  west, 
before  describing  the  valleys  and  passes  further  to  the  south. 

Ehetbaks. 

The  Khetr^s  are  a  numerous  and  powerful  tribe  occupying  a 
tract  of  country  east  and  west  of  the  Siilimdn  or  Black  Bauge, 
about  sixty  miles  in  width  and  eighty  in  length  from  north  to 
south,  and  extending  from  the  parallel  of  the  Siiri  Darrah  of  the 
Lund  tribe  to  the  boundary  of  the  Murri  country,  the  most 
southern  portion  of  the  Highlands  of  Beluchiatan  on  the  north-east. 
Thechief  of  the  Khetr&ns  is  Mir  Hadji  Kh&u,  who  can  muster  a 
force  of  3,000  fighting  men  including  about  1,000  horsemen.  They 
reside  generally  in  small  forts  or  walled  villages  called  Eotlahs. 
Their  country  is  well-watered  and  temperate,  and  they  cultivate 
a  quantity  of  grain  of  which  wheat,  and  mahia  (Indian  corn)  appear 
to  be  the  staple  kinds,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  cotton 
sufficient  for  home  consumption.  They  also  possess  numerous  herds  of 
camels  and  other  cattle,  and  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  On  the 
west  they  are  neighbours  to  the  Ldui  aud  £&karr  Afghdns ;  on  the 
north  to  the  Mtisa  Khel  Kakan's  aud  the  Bozd&rs ;  .on  the  south  to 
the  Murris ;  and  on  the  east  to  the  Laghiris  and  Gurch^nfs. 

The  Khetr&n  country  is  distant  about  thirty -five  or  forty  miles 
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from  the  banks  of  the  laduB,  aud  about  half  that  distance  from 
the  first  or  lower  chain  of  hills.  The  Black  Bange  here  arer^ 
ages  about  nine  miles  in  width  from  east  to  we8t»  with  a  belt  in  the 
centre  from  one  aud  a  half  to  three  miles  in  breadth,  and  from  which 
the  highest  peaks  shoot  up.  This  is  the  most  rugged  portion  of  the 
whole,  and  correctly  speaking,  forms  the  true  boundary  of  Siwistfcn 
on  the  east  and  south.  There  are  many  level  spots  capable  of  cul* 
tivation  watered  by  numerous  small  streams,  which,  after  heary 
rains,  increase  considerably  in  volume.  Those  rising  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Sdliman  Bange  in  some  instances  find  their  way  into 
the  plains  of  the  Der&j&t,  and  those  on  the  western  slope  fiow  in 
that  direction,  fertilizing  the  country  in  their  track. 

That  part  of  the  high  range  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Khetr6ni 
runs  almost  due  north  and  south  like  the  more  northern  portion ; 
but  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  the  parallel  of  Deri  Gh^ 
Kh6n,  in  80^  of  north  latitude,  it  makes  a  betid  towards  the  west 
for  about  fifty  miles,  and  then  runs  at  nearly  right  angles  from 
east  to  west  towards  D&dur  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bol&a  Pas& 
In  this  lengthy  valley,  formed  by  the  southern  slope  of  the  Bkck 
Bange  just  referred  te,  and  the  northern  slope  of  the  Surukh  Basge 
which  runs  parallel  to  it  to  the  south,  lies  the  fort  and  town  of 
£6hun,  so  famous  for  its  defence  during  the  Afgh&n  war ;  and  io 
the  latter  range  the  equally  famous   NufiUsk  Pass,  from  which  the 
late  Major  Clibbom  and  his  troops  were  forced  to  retire  after  severe 
loss  in  attempting  to  relieve  that  post.    The  westerly  bend  of  both 
ranges  is  held  by  the  Murri  tribe  and  both  are  generally  known  ai 
the  K&hun  Hills. 

The  road  from  Mult&n  to  Eandah&r  by  the  Bol&n,  lies  through  the 
Harrand  pass  to  K^hun»  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
again  in  a  future  paragraph. 

The  Khetr&ns  are  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Khosahs  and  the 
Laghiris,  but  are  at  feud  with  the  Ldnl  Afghina^  the  Bozdirs,  and 
the  Murris. 

So  lately  as  July  1855,  the  Hamzahzai  and  Mdsa  Khel  clans  of  the 
Ldni  and  EJkaxr  Afghans,  made  a  raid  on  the  lands  of  the  Khetriifii 
and  Hudlani  Laghdris  and  carried  off  a  number  of  their  cattle  ifter 
killing  seventeen  of  the  latter.    The  assailants^  however,  were  ptt^ 
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snad  by  the  KheMai,  and  LagUiris,  who  mustered  to  the  number 
of  two  thonsand.  Tbej  came  up  with  them  before  thej  could 
BQOceed  in  reaching  their  own  strongholds,  and  rescued  the  cattle 
after  a  severe  skirmish,  in  which  the  Afgh&ns  are  said  to  have  lost 
one  hundred  and  sixty  men  killed  and  wounded. 

QjTRGBisiB. 

The  tribe  to  the  south  of  the  Lagh&ris  are  the  Ourch6nis,  the 
ehief  of  whom  Hjder  Khin  holds  an  appointment  in  the  Der&j&t 
mounted  Police,  and  enjoys  Kutitr  and  Bardt  fees  or  assignments 
on  the  lands.  The  tribe  is  divided  into  three  septs — the  Lash&ris^ 
Sorkinia,  and  Ghaehris,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  several  smal- 
ler clans,  who  altogether  can  muster  at  least  two  thousand  adult 
males.  About  one  half  the  tribe  are  shepherds  and  graziers  and 
dwell  in  the  hills,  the  remainder  cultivate  the  lands  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  fort  and  town  of  Harrand,  the  former  of  which  was  built 
to  keep  them  in  awe,  as  well  as  to  defend  the  pass  leading  by  K4hun, 
8iri,  Bagh,  Badur  and  the  Bol6n  Pass,  to  Quettah  or  Shawl  and 
Kandahir.  Their  chief  villages  are  Lal-gurh,  Chutti,  Thall  Wuziir, 
aad  PitiLfi.  They  hold  the  different  minor  Darrahs  from  that  of 
Choti  of  the  Laghiris,  as  far  south  as  the  valley  and  pass  of  Ch&ehur^ 
which  together  with  those  of  Khif^i,  Kdhd  or  Harrand,  and  the 
pass  of  Khalgerey,  are  the  furthest  to  the  south,  and  the  most  im* 
portant  of  the  whole. 

The  lands  within  the  E&h4  or  Harrand  pass  are  cultivated  by 
the  Gurch&nis.  They  are  well-watered  by  a  stream  running 
through  the  valley,  which  also  supplies  the  tupah  or  plain  on  which 
Harrand  stands. 

The  Chachar  valley  contains  a  mineral  spring  and  a  little  sweet 
water»  but  it  is  totally  uninhabited,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  on 
aeeount  of  the  great  road  to  Quettah  or  Shawl  by  K^un  and 
Dadur  which  runs  through  it.  It  is  practicable  for  beasts  of 
burtban,  but  I  am  informed  that  it  is  not  so  good  a  road  as  that 
through  the  S^rl  valley  furthet  south.  The  different  enoamping 
or  halting  gvounds  by  this  route  are ; — 1st,  To  Mdnl,  12  miles ; 
water  bad,  and  quite  hot.  2nd,  To  Tobah,  12  miles;  escelleot 
water.    Srdy  To  Qond,  12  miles  >  hot  and  brackish  water.    4th^  To 
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Kattar  Pahdr,  the  boundary  of  the  Gurcfa&i  country,  15  miles ; 
water  goods  The  next  six  stages  lead  through  the  Murri  country, 
after  which  the  territory  of  the  EMu  of  Khel&t  is  entered. 

Dbishaks. 

The  tribe  next  to  the  Gurchanfs  to  the  south,  are  the  Drishaks, 
who  are  very  peaceably  inclined,  but  much  bullied  by  the  Gurch&Dis. 
Tliey  are  pretty  powerful  in  point  of  numbers,  anj  can  muster 
2,000  adult  males,  or  even  more.  The  chief  is  named  Bakshan 
Kh&n  who  receives  some  Kueiur  fees,  and  their  chief  village  is  Asun^ 
at  which  a  strong  detachment  of  the  Pdojab  Irregular  Force  ia 
stationed,  cousistiiig  of  half  a  Light  Field  Battery  of  three  guns; 
a  Eegiment  of  Cavalry ;  and  a  wing  of  an  Infantry  Corps.  The 
other  larger  villages  are  Bagh,  Bajunpdr,  and  Fazilptir.  The  Dri- 
shaks  are  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Bughtia  and  Gurchinis  in  the 
hills,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Maz&rfe  in  the  Der&j&t. 

As  we  proceed  further  south  the  dreariness  of  this  inhos- 
pitable region  increases,  and  the  country  for  many  miles,  both  in 
the  Derfij&t  and  in  the  hills,  is  a  howling  wilderness.  The  first 
Darrah  or  valley  south  of  Ch&chur,  the  most  southern  in  the  6-ur- 
clidui  country,  is  that  of  Eujrd,  through  which  a  road  leads  into 
the  great  route  to  Afghinist4n  by  Tall  and  Chotiili.  The  valley 
is  quite  sandy,  but  on  the  southern  side  the  dreariness  is  somewhat 
relieved  by  a  few  trees.  From  this  to  the  Gurchiuf  country,  s 
distance  of  about  thirty  miles,  the  whole  space  is  without  inhabi- 
tants and  without  cultivation. 

Four  miles  and  a  half  south  of  the  preceding  is  the  valley  of 
Bagh&ri  with  a  pass,  which  also  leads  into  the  great  route  to  the 
Afgh&n  country  by  Tall  and  Chotidli.  Like  the  preceding  it  is 
sandy  and  unfit  for  cultivation.  It  has  a  few  trees,  but  is  unioha- 
bited.  From  the  skirt  of  these  hills  towards  the  east,  the  nearest 
inhabited  spot  within  the  British  territory  is  the  village  of  Futtlh- 
pdr  distant  six  miles,  where  a  few  of  the  Drig  tribe  are  located. 

The  valley  of  Jehazigi  or  Jehazki  is  six  miles  further  to  the  south. 
A  road  winds  through  it  leading  into  the  great  road  from  Harrand 
but  it  is  difficult  and  very  heavy  in  many  places  from  the  sandy 
nature  of  the  soil.    It  is  uninhabited,  and  there  are  no  signs  of 
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caltiTsfcion  near  it  for  a  number  of  milea  in  the  direction  of  the 
Indus.  The  valley  itself  ia  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  high 
range,  which  in  this  direction  is  inhabited  by  the  Ourch&nis. 

Next  in  rotation  comes  the  Thok  valley,  distant  four  or  five  milea 
from  the  preceding.  The  whole  distance  from  this  to  the  Black 
Bange  ia  mountainous  and  sandy  with  a  few  stunted  trees  and 
shrubs  scattered  here  and  there.  Water  is  also  very  scarce,  and 
even  when  procurable  it  is  exceedingly  bitter.  About  twenty-five 
miles  to  the  west  of  this  valley  there  is  a  village  belonging  to  the 
Gurch^nC  tribe  called  Mdnf  or  Marri,  inhabited  by  about  three 
hundred  people,  who  are  mostly  shepherds.  There  is  no  cultivation 
in  the  British  territory  to  the  east  nearer  than  the  village  of 
Qim^  a  distance  of  nineteen  miles,  containing  five  hundred  in* 
habitants  chiefly  of  the  Drig  clan 

A  few  of  the  principal  stages  by  the  road  through  this  valley  to 
the  Afgh&n  country  by  way  of  Tali  and  Ghoti&li,  are :  1st,  To  Mak&ri 
12  miles,  where  there  are  a  number  of  shady  'trees,  but  the  water 
is  bitter.  Prom  thence  to  Phora  Phatt  17  mUes,  where  there  is 
excellent  water  to  be  procured,  and  several  shady  trees.  The  next 
stage  is  PhiU  Wagh,  about  the  same  distance  as  the  last  stage 
and  possessing  similar  advantages.  The  next  journey  brings  the 
traveller  to  Lassti  12  miles,  which  has  no  particular  advantages 
as  a  halting-ground ;  and  from  thence  to  B&ki  or  B&ri  Kban  in 
the  Ehetr&n  country,  a  distance  of  19  miles,  from  whence  a  long 
march  of  about  80  miles  brings  you  to  Kholo  or  Kaholo,  where 
the  water  is  pure  and  abundant,  and  shady  trees  are  available. 

The  Gh6k  or  Gh6g  valley  and  pass  is  three  miles  from  that  of  Thok, 
a  id  the  country  as  far  as  the  Black  Bange,  a  distance  of  nearly 
40  miles  or  more,  is  uninhabited.  The  valley  contains  nothing 
but  sand  and  a  few  stunted  shrubs,  indeed  sand  and  rocks  appear 
to  be  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  variations  of  the  landscape 
in  this  part  of  the  DedLj&t.  From  this  Darrah  a  road  leads  to 
the  village  of  Eot  Isl&m  Khan,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Bughti 
tribe,  which  is  parallel  to  the  Siiri  Darrah  further  south.  But  the 
whole  country  between  ia  a  perfect  desert,  without  inhabitants  or 
tigu  of  cultivation.  The  nearest  inhabited  spot  in  the  direction 
of  the  Indus,  is  the  village  of  Kddirah  belonging  to  the  Mazart  tribe, 
*ud  thirty  miles  distant.  2  n 
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As  we  proceed  further  south  from  Mittunkot,  the  breadth  of  the 
belt  of  cultivation  gradually  decreases,  until  at  the  village  of  Bcjto 
it  does  not  extend  more  than  two  or  three  miles  from  the  weatem 
bank  of  the  Indus. 

The  Tallej  of  Ch6k  and  those  yalleys  which  follow,  are  parallel  to 
the  lands  cultivated  bj  the  Maz&rfi  tribe  in  the  Der6j6t,  and  to  the 
Murri  and  Bughti  country  to  the  west,  but,  as  already  remariced,  for 
several  miles  in  breadth  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  lower 
range  of  hills,  and  for  a  considerable  distance  inside,  is  totally 
uninhabited  and  generally  without  water;  and  these  obstaeLes 
alone  tend  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  restrain  the  Murris  and 
Bughtis  from  making  raids  in  large  bands  on  our  frontier  in  this 
direction,  than  the  few  troops  scattered  along  it  at  great  distances 
from  each  other,  as  the  latter  have,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  found 
to  their  cost.  It  is  impossible  for  a  large  body  of  men,  particularly 
!  korsemen,  which  form  the  principal  strength  of  the  Beldchfs  on  such 

occasions,  to  subsist  within  these  hills  or  even  in  the  valleys  al 
the  skirt  of  them,  which  they  would  naturally  do  in  all  probaUlity 
I  to  wait  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  pounce  upon  their  prey.  Smsll 

i  parties,  however,  do  make  their  appearance    occasionally   in  the 

I  Mittunkot  district,  and  I  recollect  that  in  the  hot  season  of  185^ 

I  they  passed  the  liue  of  frontier  posts  without  being  discovered 

for  some  time,  and  although  subsequently  pursued,  they  succeed- 
ed in  carrying  off  some  cattle  and  cutting  up  some  of  the  pursues. 

MazXbis. 

The  Maz&ris  who  occupy  this  part  of  the  Ser^&t  are  a  numeiooB 
toibe  containing  abput  4000  adult  males,  of  whom  Dost  Ali,  and 
Mahahat  Khia  are  the  chiefs.  There  are  about  eight  hundred 
(Soolais)  located  at  Kusmore,  the  most  northern  village  of  XJpp«r 
8indh.  The  remainder  of  the  tribe  is  distributed  from  the  village 
of  fihigr6  downwards,  and  are  all  in  the  plains.  They  receive  half 
the  revenue  inaam  or  rent  free.  They  are  bounded  on  the  weal 
by  the  Bughtis,  south  by  the  BrahMs,  and  north  by  the  Drishab. 

The  next  valley  south  of  Ch&k  is  that  of  Oindrdai  from  whid 
it  is  distant  about  three  miles.  Like  the  others  south  of  Ch^ 
ehur,  it  is    without    inhabitants,  but  it  containa  aeveral  wvoi 
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miiienl  spritigSy  m  also  a  little  drinking  water  and  a  few  trees. 
The  paM  through  it  leads  into  the  Khoiae^  rente,  bat  it  is  difficnlt* 
It  is  aboat  fifty  miles  from  this  to  the  Blaek  Bange^  and  to  Hasan  Sh&h 
ke  Kotlah,  the  nearest  hamlet  in  the  British  territory,  which  is 
peopled  by  a  few  Sayeds,  is  a  distance  of  thirty  miles. 

As  we  proceed  farther  south  the  coantry  becomes  more  broken, 
and  the  lower  range  is  not  so  well  defined  as  hitherto,  being  in 
■lany  places  mnch  lower  than  that  which  we  haye  passed  on  our 
way  south.  The  first  valley  south  of  GMndrdsi  is  called  Tahlmi 
from  a  small  rirer  flowing  through  it,  which  rises  on  the  westen^ 
alojle  of  mount  Oend^  (referred  to  in  a  subsequent  paragraph) 
and  is  distant  from  the  last  ralley  nine  miles.  It  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  Talley,  for  the  ground  all  round  is  very  much  broken, 
and  rises  on  all  sides,  in  mounds  and  bluffs  which  are  generally 
of  considerable  height.  There  is  a  road  through  it  Along  the 
•tony  banks  of  the  river  when  full,  and  along  its  bed  when  its 
waters  have  a<Hnewhat  subsided.  It  crosses  the  Harrand  route, 
and  enters  that  leading  into  the  Afgh^  country  through  Tall 
and  Chotttli,  but  it  is  difficult  and  tedious.  The  BladL  Banga 
is  thirty  miles  distant  from  this  Darrah  and  the  nearest  village  to 
the  east  is  fiadli  belonging  to  the  Maz&ris,  distant  dghteen  miles. 

The  Zangi  Darrah,  so-called  from  a  river  of  this  name  rising 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Oenddri,  which  forms  the  pivot,  iff 
I  may  be  allowed  to  use  a  military  expression,  on  which  the  Surdkh 
Bange  turns  directly  west,  and  at  right  angles  to  its  former  di« 
rectioo*  It  proceeds  thus  for  about  sixty  or  sixty-five  miles, 
and  parallel  to  the  Black  Bange  on  the  north  in  its  bend  to  the 
west,  the  two  forming  a  long  and  extensive  valley  which  runs  up 
almost  to  Sarwod  to  the  north  of  Lehri  in  Kutch  Qand&wah,  and 
in  whieh,  about  half  way  up,  lies  Kdhun  the  chief  town  of  the 
Murrls.    The  Pass  of  Nufdsk  is  in  the  southern  or  Surdkh  Bangei» 

The  Zdngf  valley,  which  is  very  stony  and  much  broken,  contains 
but  one  small  hamlet  belonging  to  the  Bughtls  named  Ali  Kh&n» 
and  the  only  water  procurable  in  the  valley  is  bitter.  The  road 
leading  through  it  is  steep  and  difficult  for  some  distance,  but  im* 
proves  as  the  traveller  proceeds  westwards  to  E&hun,  which  is 
eight  stages  distsnt  from  this  valley.    The  difierent  halting-places 

2  n  2 
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are ;  let,  Thak,  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  where  water  is  abundant,  and 
several  Zaitun  or  wild  oliye  and  Kahor  trees  afford  shelter ;  2nd, 
to  Nathti,  about  eleven  miles ;  water  procurable,  and  a  few  treea ; 
3rd,  to  Burbur,  or  Barbur  distant  twelve  miles ;  trees  and  water ; 
4th,  to  Thari  or  Ttli&ri,  twelve  miles ;  trees  and  water  as  at  last 
halting-ground ;  5tb,  to  Mard  or  Murd,  twelve  miles ;  water  pro- 
curable ;  6th,  to  Pitur  (on  the  Uassi  river,  of  Walker's  map)  on 
the  banks  of  the  Si!irl  river,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles,  water  and 
trees ;  7th,  K&la  Pdn(,  eleven  miles ;  trees  and  good  water ;  Stb, 
to  KAhun  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles. 

Four  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Darrah  just  described,  is  that  of 
Ji&ri,  which  contains  a  few  trees.  Water  is  also  procurable  in 
small  quantities.  It  is  exceedingly  sandj  and  mountainous,  and 
is  uninhabited.  The  road  through  it  joins  the  K&hun  route»  and 
is  steep  and  difficult  in  manj  places. 

The  next  and  last  Darrah  in  the  Der6  Ghazi  EMn  district  is 
that  of  Sdrf ,  so  called  from  the  river  of  this  name  which  rises  in  the 
Dubb  hills,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Mount  Gend&ri,  and  is  about 
twenty  miles  from  Kot  Isl&m  Kb&n,  the  principal  village  of  the 
Sughtis,  which  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  There  is  ft 
spring  of  pure  water  in  the  valley,  and  several  ^aJ,  ti-Sky  andsM- 
ghel  trees.  Towards  the  east  it  is  uninhabited,  but  further  up  the 
valley  there  are  a  few  small  awU  or  hamlets  belonging  to  the 
Bughti  tribe.  The  road  winds  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  sod 
sometimes  through  its  bed,  but  like  all  similar  routes  it  is  tedious 
and  steep  in  many  places.  It  is  quite  practicable  for  camels  tnd 
horses,  but  not  for  wheeled  carriages,  though  on  the  whole  it  is 
the  best  road  south  of  the  pass  of  Sukhi  Surwar.  The  village  of 
8fadhw&li  containing  about  six  hundred  inhabitants  of  the  Maz4rf 
tribe,  is  nine  miles  from  the  entrance  of  this  valley  in  the  direetioa 
of  the  Indus. 

MubbIs. 

The  Murrf  tribe  holds  the  mountainous  country  commencing  from 
a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Surdkh  Koh  or  Bed  Bange,  which 
with  its  Darrahs  from  Fujrd  south,  have,  with  the  exoeptiou  of 
those  of  Zangi  and  Sdrf,  been  mentioned  as  generally  yevj  saudji 
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stooj  in  many  places,  and  uninhabited  as  fas^as  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Black  Bange,  to  the  north  of  which  the  Murris  are  bounded 
by  the  E^karr  and  Ldni  Afghans ;  and  westward  towards  D4dur  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Bol&n  pass.  Thej  are  bounded  on  the  north 
bj  the  Khetr^ns,  and  Laghirfs,  and  south  hj  the  Bughtis  and 
BrahlSifl.    Their  chief  town  is  K&hun  already  referred  to.. 

The  Murris  are  a  powerful  tribe,  and  their  present  chief  Bin 
Muhammad  Kh&n,  can  bring  3,000  of  his  clansmen  into  the  field  at 
anj  time,  about  one-third  of  whom  are  well  mounted  on  the  hardy 
hones  of  the  country.  They  make  occasional  raids  into  the  Mit- 
timkot  district,  but  in  very  small  numbers,  although  as  I  hare 
before  remarked,  merely  restrained  from  undertaking  greater  ex- 
peditions in  the  same  direction  by  the  inhospitable  nature  of 
the  country,  where  water  is  exceedingly  scarce  and  only  procu« 
rable  eren  in  moderate  quantities  at  certain  places,  and  where  food, 
both  for  man  and  beast,  has  to  be  carried  with  them. 

BuaHTfs. 

The  last  tribe  remaining  to  be  noticed  as  appertaining  to  this 
imperfect  sketch  of  Boh  and  its  people,  are  the  Bughtis,  robbers 
more  notorious  eyen  than  their  neighbours  the  Brahdis.  They 
acknowledge  Isl&m  Khdn  and  Daria  £h&n  as  their  chiefs,  the  latter, 
however,  has  but  little  power.  Although  the  Bughtis  have  been 
much  broken  up  by  Sindh  policy,  and  a  large  number  to  the  amount 
of  about  12,000  haye  been  settled  in  and  around  Larkh&nah  in  that 
province,  yet  they  still  can  bring  together,  in  case  of  necessity, 
tome  4,000  adult  males.  They  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  hus- 
bandry, and  mainly  depend  on  plunder  for  subsistence.  Within 
the  last  few  years  two  hundred  families  of  the  tribe  under  Darfa 
Khin  the  partner  in  the  chieftainship,  have  joined  the  Murris. 

When  Lieutenant  B.  Young  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  who  was 
employed  in  a  civil  capacity  before  the  annexation  of  the  Fanj&b, 
went  into  the  Lower  Derdjdt  in  1849,  to  settle  the  lands  of  the 
Brfshiks  and  other  tribes,  three  hundred  of  the  Bughtis  became 
detifous  of  turning  their  swords  into  reaping-hooks,  and  waited  on 
that  Officer  along  with  Oourah,  the  brother  of  Daria  Khin  above 
mentioned,  and  requested  that  a  portion  of  land  might  be  allotted 
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to  them,  bufc  their  reasonable  request,  from  what  caoae  does  noi  ap- 
pear, was  not  complied  with. 

It  was  whilst  in  this  yicinify,  that  Lieatenant  Young  penetrated 
into  the  hills  as  far  as  the  mountain  of  Gend&ri,  and  made  a  rough 
surrey,  the  sketch  of  which  I  have  embodied  in  the  map  accom- 
panying* this  paper,  and  for  which,  as  well  as  other  information 
on  the  present  subject,  I  am  much  indebted  to  him. 

Before  bringing  this  paper  to  a  close  I  must  not  forget  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  regarding  the  former  trade  of  the  Der^jit,  which  has 
now  greatly  or  almost  wholly  declined.    During  the  energetic  rule 
S&wan  Mall  and  Diw^  Mulr&j  his  son,  to  whose  government  of 
Mult&n  the  present  district  of  Deri  Qhizi  Kh4n  was  attached, 
the  Afgh&n  merchants  used  to  pass  through  the  latter  district  bj 
way  of  Harrond,  Sukhi  Surwar,  and  Sanghar  to  Multin,  because 
tfhe  customs  duties  were  much  lower  than  in  the  sister  Deri ;  for 
their  proper  route,  or  that  generally  adopted,  lay  through  Deri 
Ismaffifl  Kh&n  and  heii  to  Multdn,  from  whence  a  few  passed  down 
to  Sindh.    They  arrived  in  October  and  November,  and  returned 
again  in  April,  taking  back  indigo,  chintseSy  white  cotton  cloths, 
shoes,  and  weapons,  particularly  shields  from  Deri  Gh&zi  Khin, 
whidi  appear  to  have  been  held  in  considerable  repute.    The  chief 
imports  were  ^ur  (a  coarse  kind  of  sugar),  some  intoxicating  drugs; 
and  small  quantities  of  harah^  a  cloth  made  &om  camek'  hair,  and 
the  fine  wool  ot/mmAw  of  Afghinistin,  and  small  quantities  of  fruity 
chiefly  dry.    Other  Caravans  or  Kifilahs  which  came  from  Eian- 
dahir  by  Quettah  or  Shawl,  and  the  Pishln  valley  by  way  of  Har* 
rand,  used  to  bring  down  very  fine  oxen  for  the  Seikh  artiUery  and 
for  general  sale,  together  with  goats,  a  few  sheep,  horses,  carpets, 
and  dates  oi  a  superior  quality.    These  again  used  to  take  home  with 
them,  quantities  of  silks,  white  and  colored  cotton  cloths,  shoes,  steel 
goods,  and  other  articles,  but  they  have,  since  the  annexation  of 
the  Fanjib,  been  stopped  by  the  robber  tribes  of  Boh,  who  used  to 
receive  handsome  presents  from  the  Nizims  of  Multin  as  the  price 
of  forbearance.    The  transit  duties  now  are  insignificant. 

*  This  map  has  not  been  rooeived. — Ed. 
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On  a  new  Lagomyt  and  a  new  Mustela  inhabiting  the  north  region 
of  Sikim  and  the  proximate  parte  of  Tibet. — By  B.  H.  Hodgsok, 
:Eeq.^  B.  C.  S. 

I  bare  just  obtained  from  the  northern  region  of  the  Sikim  Hi* 
malaja  and  the  proximate  part  of  Tibet  some  fine  Mammal  8pe« 
cimena,  among  which  are  two  species  which  seem  to  me  new,  and  the 
mther  in  that  I  have  seyeral  samples  of  each  species  in  yerj  fine 
condition  inclasive  of  the  scnlls.  I  subjoin  a  summary  description 
of  both. 


Mustela  Temon,  nob. 
T^mon  of  the  Tibetans. 
This  species  is  9^^  inches  long  from  snout  to  yent  and  the  tail  is 
6^  more.  Its  fur  is  short,  soft  and  straight,  being  scarcelj  longer 
on  the  tail  than  on  the  body.  The  colour  is,  above  and  laterally, 
with  the  entire  tail,  brunnescent  fawn ;  below,  entirely  pale  pure 
yellow  save  the  head  and  margin  of  the  upper  lip,  which,  as  well  as 
the  limbs,  are  canescent ;  the  last,  howerer,  with  more  or  less  of  a 
brownish  tint  to  the  front  or  externally.  .  The  tail  is  f  the  length  of 
the  animal.  The  fur  is  f  of  an  inch  long  and  yery  fine.  The  di* 
mensions  are  as  follows : 

Snout  to  yenty 0    9^ 

Head,    0    2    0 

Tailandhair,  0    6    i 

Tail  less  hair, 0    5    i 

Bars, 0    0    f 

Palma  and  2^ailB, 0    1    i 

Planta  and  Nails,    0    I    i 


Lagomys  Curzoniie,  nob. 

Abra  of  the  Tibetans. 

My  specimens  were  procured  in  the  district  of  Chumbi.    They 

tt«  three  in  number  and  in  fine  preservation  and  high  state  of  fur. 

Ihey  are  quite  alike  in  size  and  colour  and  demonstrably  mature 

from  the  state  of  the  teeth.    They  measure  7i  inches  from  snout 
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to  vent  and  are  of  a  murine  fuWous  colour,  paling  and  caneaceiit 
below  and  on  the  extremities.  The  fur  is  exceedingly  soft,  full,  and 
smooth  of  two  sorts,  or  woolly  and  hairy,  but  both  of  silken  deli- 
cacy, internally  dork  slaty  blue,  externally  fawn  colour,  more  <^t 
less  obscured  and  darkened  by  the  internal  colour.  The  dimensions 
are  as  follows : 

Snout  to  Tent, 0    7    \ 

Head,    0    1} 

Ears, 0    0} 

Snout  to  eye, 0    0} 

Eyetoear, 0    10 

Palma  and  Nails, 0    1} 

Flanta  and  Nails, 0     1     } 

This  beautiful  little  animal  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  tho 
Hon'ble  Mrs.  Curzon. 
DarjiUng^  April,  1857. 


Seport  on  the  Proceedings  of  the  OJHeere  engaged  in  the  Magnetie 
Survey  of  India. — £g  Bobeat  Schlaoottweit,  JEsg. 

OSKSBAL  OUTLIKE  OF  THE  BoiTTB. 

I  left  Bawul  Pindi  in  the  Punjab  accompanied  by  Mr.  Monteiro 
and  the  draftsman,  Eleazar  Daniel,  on  the  18th  December,  1856,  and 
travelled  by  Chukowal  and  across  the  Salt  Bange  to  Pind  Dadaa 
Khan. 

1  passed  through  the  Salt  Bange  by  slow  marches,  which  enabled 
me  to  examine  its  remarkable  structure  and  I  made  a  halt  at 
Keurah,  one  of  the  principal  Salt  Mines,  which  gave  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  the  Mines  and  taking  a  series  of  observations 
in  them. 

Through  the  kind  assistance  of  C.  C.  Smyth,  Esq.  Deputy  Ck)l- 
lector,  at  Newrah,  I  succeeded  in  making  in  a  short  time  a  prettj 
complete  collection  of  the  different  kinds  of  Salts  and  Fossils. 

From  Pind  Dadan  Khan  I  continued  my  journey  across  the 
different  Doabs  of  the  Punj&b  by  Shapore  and  Jhung  to  Hooltao, 
3irhere  I  arrived  on  the  4th  of  Jaunary,  1857. 
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I  remaiiied  there  till  the  12th  Janaarj,  chiefly  occupied  with 
Magnetic  and  Meteorological  obserirations.  ExcursioDs  were  made 
to  the  old  bed  of  the  Ravi  and  to  the  Ohen&b,  where  I  made  de<« 
tailed  hjdrographical  observations. 

I  proceeded  from  Mooltan  across  the  Ghara  or  Satlej  to  Bhawt 
pore  and  by  Ahmedpore  to  Khanpore. 

On  this  journey  1  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  borders 
of  the  desert  which  advances  close  to  the  Sutlej  and  to  the  Indus. 

Haying  made  from  Chanpore  an  excursion  to  Mithancote  on  the 
right  shore  of  the  Indus,  and  returned  to  Khanpore,  I  marched  by 
Nanahera  and  Subgilcote  to  Sukkur  in  Upper  Sind. 

There  and  in  its  environs,  (at  Shikarpore)  I  remained  six  days, 
partly  engaged  in  packing  the  collections  made  during  my  journey 
in  the  Ponj&b,  partly  in  taking  a  series  of  observations. 

I  left  Shikarpore  on  the  17th  February,  1857,  and  travelled  by 
Sarkhana  to  Sewan  along  the  right  side  of  the  Indus. 

After  having  visited  and  examined  the  Hills  near  Sehwan,  the 
hot  springs  at  Sukki  and  the  Manehar  lake,  I  followed  the  Hill  road 
by  Ohorla  and  Dumach  to  Kurrachi,  which  I  reached  on  the  22nd 
February. 

In  Karracbi  all  my  collections  (23  boxes)  were  carefully  packed 
and  arrangements  made  for  their  being  shipped  to  Bombay. 

Departing  from  Kurrachi  on  the  1st  March  I  went  by  Satta  and 
Magribi  across  the  delta  of  the  Indus  and  across  a  portion  of  the 
ruQ  to  Subput  in  Kutch  and  on  the  14th  of  March  arrived  by 
Khora  and  Nukatranha  at  Bhooj,  the  capital  of  Kutch. 

Daring  my  journeys  I  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Monteiro  and 
the  draftsman  Eleazar  Daniel,  (guide  in  the  Quarter  Master  Ge- 
neral's Department,  Bombay,)  formerly  in  my  brother's  establish- 
ment. 

Mr.  Monteiro  was  sent  by  me  in  a  boat  from  Find  Dadan  Khan 
to  Mooltan  and  then  to  Sukkur  and  Kurrachi. 

Besides  making  collections  of  Natural  History  he  took  very  good 
liydrographical  and  meteorological  observations  with  the  instru* 
ments  I  had  entrusted  to  him. 

Eleaiar  Daniel,  the  draftsman,  travelling  constantly  with  me,  was 
^  great  assistance  in  taking  and  completing  observations,  and 

2  I 
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I  beg  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  OoTenunent  the  manj  and  important 
8er?iceB  which  Mr.  Monteiro  as  well  as  Eleazar  Daniel  hare  rendered  • 
to  my  brothen  and  myself  during  more  than  two  snccesaiTe  years. 

Throughout  my  journeys  during  the  past  oold  season  I  was  most 
obligingly  assisted  by  all  the  officers  in  the  different  stations,  so 
that  I  was  able  to  carry  on  my  operations  without  any  delaj  and 
to  collect  much  valuable  information  and  scattered  obsenrationB. 

I  intend  to  leave  Bhooj  on  the  17th  March  and  to  proceed  hy 
Bajkote  and  through  Kattewar  to  Surat  and  Bombay,  which  I  sliall 
leave  by  the  end  of  April  so  as  to  return  to  Europe  in  oonformity 
with  communications  made  to  Government  when  leaving  Bawnl 
Pindi. 

MAevBTio  Obsebtatioitb. 

I  was  provided  during  my  journeys  with  an  universal  Mag- 
netometer, by  Barrow,  with  which,  however,  only  the  declination  and 
vibration  could  be  ascertained  with  that  accuracy  and  precision, 
which  these  delicate  observations  require. 

My  Magnetometer  had  been  carefully  compared  at  JElawnl  Pindi 
with  the  larger  instruments  of  my  brothers;  bat  the  absolate 
values  though  easily  ascertained  by  a  repeated  comparison  and  by 
detailed  calculations  cannot  be  given  at  present  with  the  full 
details. 

The  declination  and  horizontal  intensity  have  been  observed  at 
the  following  localities : — 

1.  Shapore.  4.  Sehwan. 

2.  Mooltan.  5.  Kurrachi. 
8.  Sliikarpore.  6.  Bhooj. 

Before  my  departure  another  set  will  be  made  at  Bombay  for 
comparison  with  the  Bombay  Observatory. 

MSTSOBOLOGT. 

Besides  the  daily  registering  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  (dij 
and  wet  bulb)  and  the  pressure  of  the  air,  whilst  on  the  march,  and 
a  longer  series  of  observations  in  all  placea  where  I  halted  for  some 
time,  particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  following  phenomena: — 

1.  Dew. — The  quantity  of  dew  which  fell  at  night  time  was 
diroctly  and  carefully  measured  in  many  localities  by  exposing  aod 
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weighing  paper  boxes  filled  with  grass,  sand  and  wool  as  described 
in  a  former  Beport.  The  increase  of  dew  the  more  I  went  to 
the  South  was  verj  considerable;  repeated  observations  in  the 
same  places  enabled  me  to  ascertain  also  the  variations  of  the 
quantity  of  dew. 

There  is  very  little  variation  in  the  daily  fall  of  dew  in  the 
Northern  parts  of  the  Funjdb,  but  in  localities  close  to  the  sea 
the  variations  were  very  great  and  even  remarkable  without  direct 
weighing.  The  greatest  variations  of  the  fall  of  dew  I  observed  near 
Kurrachi,  where  in  one  night  scarcely  any  dew  fell,  whilst  in  the 
next  the  fall  was  excessive,  although  both  nights  were  equally 
clear  and  serene. 

2. — Minimum  temperature  of  the  air. 

I  was  particularly  interested  to  see  at  what  time  the  minimum 
temperature  of  the  air  before  sunrise  takes  place,  and  to  enable 
me  to  fix  the  time  of  the  minimum  temperature  with  certainty,  a 
thermometer  was  carefully  put  up  and  read  from  5  to  5  in  minutes, 
the  observations  being  begun  long  before  sunrise. 

In  the  Funj&b  and  in  Upper  Siud,  during  December  and  January. 
the  minimum  temperature  took  place  generally  30  or  35  minutes 
before  sunrise  and  this  temperature  was  exceedingly  well-defined, 
never  lasting  more  than  a  few  minutes  (confer  Table  A .)  In  Lower 
Sind  and  in  Kutch,  however,  the  time  of  minimum  temperature  is 
not  so  well  defined  ;  a  uniform  temperature  lasts  nearly  from  20 
minutes  before  sunrise  up  to  sunrise,  the  very  minimum  being  gene- 
rally just  a  few  minutes  before  sunrise. 

A  second  depression  of  the  minimum  temperature  after  sunrise 
was  never  observed.  Table  A  shows  observations  on  the  minimum 
temperature  in  the  Punjaub,  and  Table  B  in  Sind  and  Kutch. 


Tablb  a. 


Jhuvo,  1st  January,  1857. 

MimUet  Irfore  Smmte.      Tmnferatwre 
60  •  8*4''cent. 

50  8-4 


MooLTAN,  11th  January,  1857. 

Miimtea  before  SmtrUe,     Temperature^ 

55  5*8°cent. 

50  5*4 

2  s  2 
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Wmmteihtfof 

AMTMf. 

-  Temperature^ 

Mimmte  before 

Sumriee, 

Tempe^ 

45 

8-3 

45 

54 

40 

3-2 

, 

35 

4-7 

35 

2-9 

30 

43 

30 

30 

20 

4-6 

25 

8-0 

15 

4-6 

20 

31 

10 

4-G 

15 

3-2 

Sunrise, 

4*6 

10 

3.2 

5 

32 

SaDrise, 

8-2 

TiLBI 

js  B. 

SUBPUT   IH   KlTTCH, 

,  11th  March, 

1857. 

• 

Minutes  before 

8unru 

e.            Temperature. 

8^5 

11-8° 

cenfc. 

30 

11-8 

25 

11-7 

20 

116 

15 

11-2 

]0 

10-6 

5 

9-8 

8 

10-4 

Sunrise, 

10-7 

The  miuimum  temperature  of  the  air  varies  much  in  the  same 
places,  and  whilst  for  instance  I  once  ohserved  in  Mooltan  a  tem- 
perature of  nearly  0^  in  the  morning,  the  lowest  temperature  on  the 
next  was  6^  and  even  7*  centigrade.  These  variations  are  chieflj 
produced  by  clouds,  which  modify  the  radiation* 

During  the  mouths  of  December  and  January  there  were  ferj 
few  days  quite  cloudless  (only  three  in  January). 

The  weather  was  very  variable  between  the  20th  January  and  l«t 
February,  during  which  time  some  heavy  showers  fell,  which  mftde 
the  temperature  of  the  air  throughout  the  whole  day  uuiformlj  cool 
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Daring  this  rainy  period  the  maxim  am  temperature  never  reached 
more  than  20**  centigrade  and  on  one  day  it  only  rose  to  16*5^  cent, 
a  temperature  which  is  considered  very  moderate  even  in  Europe. 
Ou  the  12th  February  this  cold  and  agreeable  weather  suddenly 
ceased,  and  was  followed  by  a  surprising  increase  of  temperature. 
The  maximum  temperature  generally  reached  80^,  even  34^  cent, 
strongly  contrasting  wifch  the  temperature  experienced  but  a  week 
before. 

The  climate  of  the  Punjab  during  the  cold  season,  resembles 
mnch  more  the  climate  of  the  North  West  Provinces  than  that 
of  any  other  part  of  India,  but  has  nevertheless  its  strongly 
marked  peculiarities. 

The  following  material  differences  are  found  when  we  com- 
pare the  cold  season  of  the  Punjdb  wifch  that  of  the  North  West 
Prorinces. 

1.  During  the  cold  season  the  mean  daily  temperature  of  the 
Punjab  is  much  lower  than  in  the  North  West  Provinces.  The 
maximum  temperature  of  the  Punj&b,  as  well  as  the  minimum 
temperature  is  considerably  lower;  the  extremes  of  temperature 
are  much  greater  in  the  North  West  Provinces  than  in  the 
Funjib. 

2.  In  the  Punj&b  we  find  a  moderate  and  very  gradual  in- 
crease of  temperature  from  sunrise  up  to  12  and  2  o'clock,  whilst 
the  increase  of  temperature  in  the  North  West  Provinces  from 
sanriae  up  to  2  o'clock  amounts  sometimes  to  28^  C. 

8.* — Temperatitre  of  the  ground;  the  observations  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  ground  from  the  surface  down  to  a  depth  of 
3  Meters  and  more  were  regularly  continued  with  the  instruments 
described  in  our  former  Reports. 

The  following  table  shows  the  temperature  of  the  ground  in 
Cerent  localities  from  the  surface  down  to  greater  depths. 

The  temperature  of  the  surface  contained  in  this  Table  is  the 
maximum  of  the  temperature  observed  on  those  days. 

*  This  3  ia  consecutiye  with  2  in  page  211. 
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Place  of  Obsenration. 


ChnbonTal, 

Kewrah,  

Shapore,  

Jhung, 

Mooltan, ;... 

Khanpore,   

Naufihera,    

Sukkur,    

Kurrachi,     

Mugribi,  

Gx>on  in  the  Bunn,... 

Subput,    

Bhooj, 


Sur- 

Bate. 

face. 

c. 

20th  Dec., 

27-6 

23rd    „ 

82-0 

26th    „ 

85-2 

Ist  Jan., 

860 

4tol2th„ 

860 

22nd    „ 

24th  Feb., 

20-0 

25th    „ 

370 

26th    „ 

48-0 

8th  Mar., 

500 

10th    „ 

620 

12th    „ 

540 

26th    „ 

550 

0.3 
Meters 
aboYc 
Sur- 
face. 

c 


12-0 
17-4 
13*5 
15-4 
14-5 

14-6 
18-8 
17-4 
17-5 
27-5 
250 
31*4 


'    Mbtsbs. 

Meters  below  aurfaoe.      1 

1 

2 

8 

6 

c. 

c. 

c 

c 

17-4 

20-6 

21-6 

20-5 

24-2 

17-7 

18-6 

19-4 

23-4 

28-2 

16-4 

211 

18-9 

22-2 

25-5 

21-6 

21-6 

25-3 

25*5 

27-2 

26-5 

26-8 

24-0 

241 

28-9 

28-2 

Thia  Table  evidentlj  shows  a  great  increase  of  the  temperatiite 
of  the  ground  the  more  we  advance  to  the  South  ;  the  increase  is 
especially  rapid  between  Upper  and  Lower  Sind  (Sukkur  and 
Eurrachi.) 

There  seem  however  to  be  great  irregularities  in  the  temperature 
of  the  ground,  the  increase  being  not  strictlj  proportional  to  lati- 
tude or  to  isothermal  curves  of  the  air. 

The  irrregularities  in  the  temperature  of  the  ground  are  chieflj 
produced  by  the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the 
ground,  and  places  in  which  water  is  found  close  underneath  the 
surface  have  a  colder  temperature  of  the  ground  than  localities 
where  water  can  be  obtained  only  at  a  greater  depth. 

The  depth  of  wells  was  therefore  constantly  registered,  and  obser- 
vations were  made  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in 
the  ground  by  weighing  samples  of  earths  of  different  depths  as 
soon  as  they  were  taken  out.  These  samples,  after  being  carefnilj 
dried,  were  weighed  again  and  thus  the  amount  of  moisture  could 
be  calculated. 

Jungles  also  tend  to  cool  the  temperature  of  the  ground,  and  I 
think,  that,  when  we  have  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  tem- 
perature of  the  ground  with  depths  of  wells,  with  jungles,  &c.  manj 
striking  facts  will  bo  found  to  prove  that  irregularities  of  the  tem- 
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penture  of  the  ground  are  chiefly  caused  by  jungles  (in  cooling  it,) 
or  dry  soils  (in  heating  it.)  The  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  the  Funj&b  was  never  found  to  reach  40^  it  is  therefore 
considerably  lower  than  in  central  India  and  the  North-Western 
Promces,  where  I  had  often  found  45^  and  even  50®  Cent,  as  the 
max.  temperature  of  the  surface. 

Coinciding  with  the  lower  temperature  of  the  ground  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  Punjdb  a  thermometer  with  blackened  bulb  rises  (put 
on  black  wool,)  but  very  little  when  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  whilst 
I  saw  it  rising  in  Sind  to  77^  in  Leh  in  Ladak,  elevation  ll,800f., 
it  rose  on  the  8th  July  to  96®  Cent.  8  degrees  more  than  the  boiling 
point  of  water  at  this  height. 

Htbbogbaphical  obsebtatioks* 

Careful  observations  were  made  for  ascertainiog  the  discharge 
of  rivers,  their  temperature,  the  form  and  height  of  their  banks, 
etc.  Observations  of  the  breadth  were  made  by  long  base  lines 
and  triangulations. 

In  order  to  make  accurate  observations  on  the  depth  and  velocity 
an  anchor  was  used,  which  I  carried  with  me  for  the  purpose. 

The  discharge  was  measured  for  the  following  rivers : — 

Jhelam  at  Find  Dadan  Khan,  Jhelum  near  Shapore,  Chen6b 
near  Jbuug,  Bavi  at  Pasi  Shah,  Chen&b  at  Mooltan,  Sutlej  or 
Ghara  at  Bhawlpore,  Indus  at  Sukkur,  ludus  at  Tatta  and  the  dif- 
ferent branches  between  Tatta  and  Sukput. 

In  all  these  rivers  a  series  of  observations  was  made  to  ascertain 
the  mean  velocity«directly. 

Large  (bamboo)  sticks,  weighed  at  one  extremity  with  a  bag  con- 
ning sand  or  stones,  whilst  a  bladder  was  fastened  to  the  upper 
tnd  to  prevent  their  sinking,  were  floated  vertically. 

The  temperature  of  the  Funjib  rivers  was  surprisingly  cold. 
The  banks  of  the  Funj&b  rivers  are  exceedingly  low,  if  compared 
with  those  of  the  rivers  in  Hindostan  proper,  the  Oanges,  Jumna, 
l^erbudda,  Tonse,  Ac. 

I  was  enabled  to  collect,  whilst  travelling  along  the  shores  of  the 
Indus,  many  interesting  data  on  the  inundations  of  the  Indus 
in  1856. 
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OsoLoeT. 

The  greater  part  of  the  plains  of  the  Punjab  is  filled  with  clay, 
which  generally  abounds  with  shells,  not  onlj  on  its  surface  but 
also  at  greater  depths. 

The  thickness  of  the  clay  is  very  different  in  different  localities, 
it  very  often  is  fouud  to  be  only  6  feet  deep,  and  under  it  sand  is 
found  resembling  the  sand  of  rivers.  In  other  localities  it  is  more 
than  20  feet  thick  with  a  layer  of  sand  only  a  few  feet  deep,  under 
which  clay  is  met  with  again. 

No  shells  are  to  be  found  in  the  sand,  but  as  already  mentioned, 
they  abound  in  the  clay. 

I  especially  endeavoured  during  my  journeys  in  the  Punjab  to 
collect  shells  from  the  surface  and  greater  depths,  samples  of  sand, 
of  sands  of  rivers,  &c. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  numerous  and  well  preserved 
specimens  of  fossil  shells  in  Sukkur  and  Bon  in  Upper  Sind,  and 
made,  assisted  by  the  draftsman,  Eleazar,  a  large  collection  of 
shells  and  petrified  wood  near  Sehwan  and  in  the  hills  on  my  route 
down  to  Kurrachi. 

I  hope  that  these  collections  combined  with  the  observatioDfl^ 
taken  on  the  spot  will  render  it  possible  to  ascertain  with  accuracy 
the  age  of  the  formation,  but  it  would  be  premature  to  venture  an 
opinion  before  a  decided  examination  has  been  made. 

There  are  several  hot  springs  in  this  range  of  hills,  and  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  those  of  Sukki  near  Sehwan  and  of  Mugger 
Pir  near  Kurrachi. 

In  both  localities  the  quantity  of  water  whiok  issues,  is  pretty 
considerable,  and  is  extensively  used  by  the  natives  for  medical  piu> 
poses. 

The  temperature  of  the  springs  at  Sukki  which  take  their  origin 
three  miles  west  of  Sukki  is  4il'2^  Cent.,  that  of  Mugger  Pir,  close 
to  the"  Alligator  Tank,"  is  exactly  the  same  41*2^  Cent. 

Bhoaf,  in  Kutch,  I6th  March,  1857. 
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Deteription  of  a  new  Indian  Pigeon,  akin  to  the  *  Stock  Dove*  of 
Europe;  with  notieee  of  other  Colttmbii^je. — By  Edward  Bltth. 

In  no  other  group  of  birds  is  the  difficulty  of  discriminating  be- 
tween epedea  and  permanent  varieties,  whatever  latitude  may  be 
allowed  under  either  denomination,  so  great  and  so  constantly  recur- 
ring as  in  sundry  genera  of  Pigeons.  And  yet  each  race,  however 
slightly  distinguished  from  certain  other  races,  is  remarkably  true 
to  its  particular  distinctive  characters,  wheresoever  it  be  found ;  and 
it  remains  to  shew  that  any  gradations  or  transitions  occur  from  one 
to  another,  which  might  not  be  readily  accounted  for  by  intermix^ 
tuie,  where  such  cognate  races  meet.  The  numerous  permanent 
races  (considered  by  the  Prince  of  Canine  and  others  as  species) 
affined  to  Tvbtub  bisobius,  or  to  T.  attbitus,  afford  ample  exem- 
plification ;  and  we  are  unaware  that  any  of  these  have  been  known 
to  interbreed  one  with  another.  Moreover,  so  far  as  has  been  ob- 
served, it  would  seem  that  the  voice  or  coo  differs  appreciably  in 
each  race,  just  as  the  notes  of  other  proximate  but  distinct  species 
of  birds  do,  in  general,  to  a  notable  extent — as  familiarly  exempli- 
fied by  those  of  the  British  Phtllosoopus  tboohilus  and  Ph- 
BiTFus,  and  of  many  others  that  might  be  cited. 

In  Europe,  three  kinds  of  wild  Pigeon  are  familiarly  known,  in 
addition  to  the  wild  Turtle  Dove  {Colutnba  turtur,  L.)  They  are 
the  common  *  Bing-dove,'  Cushat,  or  Bamier  (O.  palumhtts,  L.),  the 
*  Stock-dove*  or  Columbvn  (C.  oenas,  L.),  and  the  '  Eock-dove,' 
'  Rockier,'  or  Biset  (C.  livia,  Latham)  :  the  first  two  of  which  are  for* 
esters,  habitually  perching  and  roosting  upon  trees  ;  and  the  third  is 
chiefly  an  inhabitant  of  sea-cliffs  and  never  alights  on  a  tree.  The 
first  builds  a  platform  nest  which  is  supported  by  the  lighter 
branches  of  trees ;  the  second  builds  in  the  holes  of  trees  (old 
pollard  '  stocks'  especially),  and  not  unfrequently  in  Babbit-bur- 
rows ;  and  the  third  resorts  to  the  cavities  and  deep  recesses  of 
precipitous  rocks,  and  'especially  the  caverns  of  sea-cliffs,  where  it 
nidificates  in  large  societies.  Each  is  the  type  of  a  generic  or  sub- 
generic  group  («.  e.  a  named  division)  according  to  the  Prince  of 
Canine  *,  and  each  has  its  immediate  representative  or  counterpart 
in  India. 

2  T 
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1.  Falumbub.  The  *  Cashata.'  la  the  W.  Himalajra,  a  bird  of 
this  group  is  common,  which  differs  so  little  from  the  European  race 
that  the  two  would  probably  blend,  were  thej  to  inhabit  together. 
The  onlj  distinctions  ceusist  in  the  neck-patch,  which  is  large  and 
almost  pure  white  in  the  European  Cushat,  being  mnch  contracted 
and  of  a  buff-colour  in  that  of  Asia;  while  the  primaries  also  of 
the  latter  are  more  narrowly  margined  externally  with  white.  Upon 
these  slight  distinctions,  the  Prince  of  Canino  designates  the  orien- 
tal race  P.  casiotis,  and  notes  it  from  Chinese  Tartary.  He  also 
remarks  that  the  Cushats  of  Algeria  have  the  white  neck-patch 
more  extended  than  in  the  European  race ;  and  distinguishes  an- 
other and  better-characterized  race,  from  N.  W.  Africa,  by  the  name 

P.  SXOELSVS. 

The  only  other  true  Cushats  known  are  from  thb  country,  tnz.  P. 
PULOHniooLLTS,  (Hodgson),  from  the  E.  Hiraalava ;  and  P.  Ei^nnr- 
BTOiTBi,  (Sykes),  from  the  Nilgiris  and  Malabar  Gh&ts, — of  which 
latter  the  P.  ToBBnreTONil  {(hrpaphaga  Torringtonii^  Kelaart,)  can 
scarcely  be  considered  more  than  a  variety,*  and  was  first  indicated 
as  such  in  J,  A,  S,  XX,  178.  Nevertheless,  according  to  Mr.  Edgar 
L.  Layard,  the  late  H.  E.  Strickland  "  at  once  pronounced  it  to 
be  distinct"  from  P.  ELPHiNSTOiirxi.  All  will  agree  in  admitting  P. 
TOBauATUB,  P.  PT7LOHBICOLLI8,  and  P.  Elphhtstokei  as  good  *  ape- 
cies  ;*  probably  also  P.  bxcblsvs  :  but  most  systematista  would 
prefer  retaining  eanoti»  and  Torringtonii  as '  permanent  races*  or 
*  varieties'  of  P.  tobquatus  and  P.  ELPHnrsTOnrsi  respectively.  It 
will  be  observed  that  this  is  a  mountain  type  as  India  ;  being  wholly 
unknown  in  the  plains,  save  P.  Elphinstonei  rarely  on  the  elevat- 
ed table-land  of  the  Dukhun,  and  perhaps  the  casiotis  may  prove 
to  be  a  winter  visitant  in  the  Punjab,  occurring  probably  in  large 
flocks. 

There  are  two  other  fine  Indian  Wood  Pigeons  of  the  same 
Columbine  type  (as  distinguished  from  the  Carpophagine  seriets  of 
Fruit  Pigeons) ;  each  of  them  being  recognised  as  the  type  of  a 
separate  subdivision  by  the  Prince  of  Canino.  They  are  the  Dsv- 
DBOTBEBON  HoDasoKii,  (Vigors),  wluch  is  peculiar  to  the  Hima- 
layan forests,— and  the  Alsooomit8  puKiOBva,  Tiokell,  of  Oriasa 

•  Coinp^f  iSeiKfitf,  torn.  XLIII,  837. 
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eentml  India,  and  ako  Cejlon,  though  Beeminglj  more  common  in 
Arakmn  and  especiallj  the  island  <^  Bamri.  These  are  mentioned 
merelj,  that  it  might  not  appear  that  thej  had  been  orerlooked. 

2.  PAiiUHBiBNA,  Bonap.,  founded  on  Col.  anae,  L.  (P.  eolum" 
lella^  Bonap.),  the  British  '  Stock  Dove ;'  to  which  the  Prince  has 
since  added  P.  Etebsmanki,  from  western  and  central  Asia :  ?ery 
like  P.  MSAMy  but  distinctly  smaller,  with  black  bill  and  jellow  tip 
(dertrum)^ — the  colouring  of  the  bill  having  doubtless  changed  in 
drjingy  as  will  be  shewn  presently.  This  should  be  the  CoL  anae 
apud  Mejendorff^  from  Bokhlira ;  described  to  have  the  croup  of  a 
very  pale  grej,  with  all  the  feathers  white  at  base,  in  which  it  ac- 
cords with  our  Indian  species  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  to  prove  the 
very  same,  migrating  accordiug  to  season.  The  true  P.  iSNAs  pro* 
bablj  co-eadsts  with  it  in  W.  Asia ;  and  the  European  bird  is  known 
to  be  extensively  diffused  over  N.  Africa. 

P.  EvMKSMJJXSt  (?),  Bonap.  (If  new,  P.  trniioapiUa,  nobis.) 
Smaller  than  P.  jbnab,  with  wings  and  tail  each  1  in.  shorter ;  tha 
difference  in  the  length  of  tail  being  very  conspicuoua.  Colouring 
much  the  same ;  but  the  croup  and  fore-part  of  the  wings  under- 
aeath  are  of  a  whitith^ey  (not  pure  white)  in  the  Indian  bird, 
instead  of  being  uniformly  dark-coloured  with  the  rest,  as  in  the 
European  'Stock  J>Q7e.^  The  same  vinaceous  tint  (whence  tha 
aame  mnae)  prevails  on  the  fore*neck  and  breast  of  both  species  ; 
but  in  the  Indian  it  appears  also  on  the  crown,  which  in  the  other 
is  pare  dark  ashy.  The  wings  are  similarly  marked,  except  that  in 
our  presumed  new  species  there  is  less  black  upon  the  winglet,  and 
the  great  alar  feathers  (including  the  tertiaries)  are  much  less  dark 
in  colour.     Length  of  closed  wing  %\  in. ;  and  of  tail  4  in.  only. 

Among  some  descriptions  of  birds  sent  for  identification  about 
ten  years  ago  by  the  late  Major  Bojs,  of  the  Bengal  Cavalry,  we 
find  one  oi'  this  Indian  '  Stock  Dove.'  He  gives  the  length  of  a 
^h*killed  male  as  11^  in.,  extent  of  wings  24  in.,  and  weight  7  oa» 
4  dr.  Mr.  Selby  states  that  P.  jenas  "  measures  about  14  inches. 
>nd  in  extent  of  wing  nearly  26  in."  "  The  beak,"  remarks  Dr.  D. 
Scott  of  Hansi,  who  has  favored  us  with  the  specimen  here  describ- 
ed} "  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  aud  as  if  translucent ;  but  this  ap- 
pearance is  only  viaible  in  the  fresh  bird,  as  it  had  disappeared  when 
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the  specimen  became  dry.*  The  legs  also  had  a  distinctly  yeUowish 
tinge,  instead  of  the  red  of  the  common  Blue  Pigeon  ;  but  this  also 
soon  disappeared."  Major  Boys  describes  the  bill  and  cere  as  grey, 
the  skin  round  the  eye  yellow ;  iris  buff ;  and  legs  flesh-pink, — thoso 
of  our  common  blue  Pigeon  being  of  a  deep  pinkish-red. 

Of  the  habits  of  the  race.  Major  Boys  merely  remarks,  that— 
''  These  birds  fly  in  flocks  and  affect  trees .'"  When  at  Cawnpore) 
last  year  in  May,  I  observed  every  evening  a  large  flock  of  blue 
Pigeons  to  collect  and  roost  upon  some  high  trees  within  canton- 
ments, and  therefore  not  to  be  fired  at ;  and  having  never  observed 
the  common  Blue, Pigeon  of  this  country  to  roost  upon  trees,  I  vu 
led  to  suspect  that  the  birds  in  question  were  of  a  race  of  '  Stock- 
doves,' probably  different  in  species  from  the  European  ;  a  coDJee- 
ture  which  seemed  to  be  verified  by  the  discovery  of  the  bird  nov 
under  consideration :  but  I  am  assured,  upon  good  authority,  that 
the  CoLUMBA  INTSBSIEDIA,  Strickland,  does  commonly  roost  upoa 
trees,  in  which  habit  it  would  seem  to  differ  remarkably  from  its 
very  near  afSlne  the  C.  liyia  of  Europe  and  N.  Africa. 

Of  the  Indian  '  Stock  Pigeon,'  Dr.  Scott  remarks—*'  Though  I 
have  been  at  Hansi  nearly  five  years,  I  have  never  seen  these 
Pigeons  before ;  but  others  have  seen  them,  and  hare  assured  me  of 
their  occurrence  as  a  distinct  race,  different  from  our  common  Blue 
Pigeon  which  breeds  in  wells.  Early  in  March  there  were  hundreds 
of  them  about  here ;  but  they  soon  disappeared.  They  feed  in  the 
fields  morning  and  evening,  and  roost  in  the  day  (and  I  suppose  the 
night  also)  in  trees,  generally  in  the  common  hahul  tree,  called 
here  the  keeker.  The  natives  distinguish  them  by  the  name  /bn- 
mer  kulla  or  kula ;  the  last  word  being  the  name  of  a  colour.f 
To  Europeans  they  are  also  here  known  as  the  '  Hill  Pigeon;' 

*  In  the  dry  specimen,  the  bill  is  bhick  with  yellow  cZer^rvm,  as  in  the  hioM 
of  Canino's  P.  Eybbsuakni  ! 

t  In  thfi  chapter  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  Pigeons  in  the  Ayin  AJtbdrij  a  nn^ 
her  of  hreeds  or  races  i^re  enumerated,  concluding  with  the  Komeree  and  tlM 
Qowlah  (Gladwin's  translation.)  These  names  refer  to  the  tame  Collared  Torti^ 
dove  and  to  the  common  *  Blue  Pigeon'  of  the  country  (or  C.  inteemedu)  resjx** 
tively.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  stated  to  be  "a  wild  Pigeon,  of  which,  if  »f«* 
Are  taken,  they  are  speedily  joined  by  a  thousand  others  of  their  kind." 
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though  whether  thej  came  from  the  hills  I  cannot  say."    These 
Pigeons  have  hitherto  been  observed  only  in  the  N.  W.  of  India. 

8.  CoLTTMBA.,  L.  (as  restricted  to  the  '  Bockier'  group  of  the 
major  continent).  Of  this  type,  the  Prince  of  Canino  recognises 
seyeral  nearly  afined  races,  some  of  which  differ  more  or  less  in 
habit,  as  well  as  in  the  details  of  colouring.  From  certain  of  these 
races,  all  the  numerous  varieties  of  douiestio  Pigeons  have  un- 
doubtedly descended. 

The  most  unlike  the  rest  is  the  fine  Snow  Pigeon  of  the  HimaUya 
(C.  LXUCOKOTA,  Vigors),  which  is  confined  to  great  elevations  near 
tbe  snow,  and  assuredly  does  not  appear  to  have  given  origin  to  any 
domestic  variety. 

The  European  Bock  Pigeon  (C.  liyia,  Latham),  according  to  the 
Prince  of  Canino,  is  found  identically  the  same  in  Europe,  Egypt, 
the  whole  Barbary  coast,  and  thence  on  to  Senegal  and  the  G-old 
coast.*  It  is  said  to  abound  in  the  islands  of  Madeira  and  Teue- 
lifiTe.  Northward,  it  is  common  in  the  Hebrides,  and  in  the  Orkney, 
Shetland,  and  Earoe  Isles ;  but  in  Scandinavia  is  altogether  con- 
fined to  the  island  of  Bunneson,  on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Norway, 
where  it  breeds  in  great  numbers.f  According  to  Temminck,  Japa- 
nese specimens  do  not  difi'er  in  any  respect.  It  also  abounds  along 
the  rocky  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  ^gean  (Italy,  Sicily, 
Malta,  Greece,  &g,),  and  those  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian ;  evincing 
everywhere  a  decided  and  remarkable  predeliction  for  the  crevices 
and  especially  the  deep  caverns  and  recesses  of  sea-cliffs,  even 
where  the  entrance  is  close  over  the  water  at  the  height  of  the  tide : 
it  penetrates  further  into  such  recesses  than  any  sea-bird  is  known 
to  do.  It  also  feeds  more  on  the  tops  of  plants  than  the  domestic 
races  do  habitually  ;X  ^^^  small  Helices  are  commonly  found  in  its 
craw.  Though  rarely,  if  ever,  inhabiting  inland,  unless  somewhat 
domesticated,  sundry  old-established  dove-cots  have  been  stocked 
with  it  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  where  the  race  is  maintained 

*  Comptes  Rendus,  torn.  XXXIX,  1107. 

t  NilBson,  as  quoted  bj  Major  Liojd, '  SoandinaTian  AdycnturcB,'  II,  336. 
X  The  British  Cushat  is  a  great  devourer  of  turnip-tops,  as  remarked  by  Gil- 
bert White. 
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pure ;  and^  as  thus  observed,  it  shews  no  disposition  to  associate  witk 
the  domestic  breeds  in  neighbouring  doTO-cotSy  althongh  considered 
to  be  the  parent  race  from  which  the  latter  are  mainlj  derived. 
Even  when  eggs  taken  from  the  inland  colonies  referred  to  have 
been  hatched,  and  the  young  brought  up  by  domestic  Pigeons,  these 
Sockiers  have  been  known  to  quit  their  foster-parents,  as  soon  as 
they  could  fly  strongly,  to  rejoin  their  immediate  relatives  and  pro- 
genitors. Another  characteristic  of  the  race  is,  that  they  like  to 
breed  in  extensive  societies  ;  so  that  the  large  colonies  of  them  soon 
absorb  any  stray  birds  even  from  a  great  distance. 

In  England,  there  is  likewise  a  race  of  wild  or  semi-wild  blue 
Pigeons,  which  maintains  itself  distinct,  and  (though  numerous  in 
individuals)  continues  as  true  to  its  distinctive  colouring  and  all 
other  characters  as  does  the  genuine  Bockier,  of  which  it  is  regarded 
as  a  variety.  These  birds  frequent  inland  cliffs  and  large  buildings ; 
being  also  extensively  reared  in  dove-cots  to  meet  the  demand  for 
Pigeon-matches.  They  have  invariably  a  speckled  wing,  each  covert 
being  marked  with  a  black  spot  on  each  of  its  webs,  in  addition  to 
the  black  bars  of  typical  liyia..  The  scapularies  also  are  thus 
marked  ;  and  the  back  indistinctly.  The  croup  is  pure  white,  as  ia 
ordinary  liyia  :  and  the  race  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  permanenof 
of  its  particular  markings,  and  for  commonly  inhabiting  much  moie 
inland  than  the  true  JBiaet* 

Another  such  race  in  Italy  (a  degree,  perhaps,  more  different,) 
is  indicated  by  the  Prince  of  Oanino  by  the  name  G.  tubbigola, 
and  it  has  also  been  received  from  Persia.    The  croup  being  of  'U 

*  The  same  spotting  of  the  wing  is  common  among  the  Indian  domcstio 
Pigeons  derived  immediately  from  G.  nrrEaxsDiA,  and  otherwiae  not  differing 
from  the  pure  wild  race  of  the  latter :  but  I  know  of  no  analogous  wild  or 
semi-wUd  race  in  this  country^  which  presents  this  particular  colouring  as  a  con- 
stant distinction.  Individuals  or  pairs  so  marked  are  here  common  among  ths 
tame  flocks ;  with  other  varieties  of  colouring,  as  black,  buff,  pure  white,  pied^ 
&c.,  and  without  variation  in  other  characters  or  tendency  to  assume  the  pecn- 
liarities  of  the  various  'fancy  breeds.*  These  last  manifest  no  tendency  ever  to 
return  to  wildness ;  their  domestication  being  too  complete :  but  tame  Pigeons  of 
some  kind  are  said  to  have  gone  wild  in  N.  America,  a  few  pairs  of  them  breeding 
along  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson ;  and  whether  these  '  feral*  birds  tend  to 
assume  an  uniform  and  typical  coloration,  we  have  not  learned. 
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pale  blue-grej," — whitish-grey  (?),  as  ia  the  Indian  *  Stock-dove,' — 

*'  never  pure  white.** 

Another,  again,  is  termed  by  him  C.  bupsstbis,  from  the  moun- 

tainoua  and  rocky  parts  of  Songaria  and  Dauria  (or  Dahuria),— ^ 

adopted  from  Pallas,  but  the  particular  distinguishing  characters 

not  specified. 

C.  ScHiHPSBi,  also,  **  which  covers  with  its  innumerable  flocks 

the  more  desert  plains  of  Abyssinia.     It  is  stouter  and  more  albes* 
cent  than  the  common  C.  litia." 

Likewise  C.  otmkoctcltts,  Gray,  from  Senegal.    ^^Ohseuriar: 
crhitU  nudU  :  rostro  valde  rohustiore.*^ 

Lastly,  C.  iittebmsdia,  Strickland,  of  India.*  The  common '  Blue 
Pigeon'  of  this  country,  which  only  differs  from  C.  liyia  by  having 
the  cronp  uniformly  coloured  with  the  back,  as  in  the  European 
'  Stock-dove,'  and  by  a  somewhat  deeper  and  more  uniform  shade 
of  ash-colour.  Yet  the  purely  wild  birds  continue  true  to  this 
colouring,  and  no  variation  will  be  seen  in  the  largest  flocks  of  them, 
where  unmixed  with  domestic  Pigeons;  but  they  most  readily 
mingle  with  the  latter,  and  scarcely  require  encouragement  to  fall 
into  domestic  habits.  In  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta,  the  pure  wild 
race  can  hardly  be  obtained,  though  domestic  Pigeons  in  every  ordi- 
nary flock  (not  of  fancy  birds")  which  are  undistinguishable  from 
the  wild,  in  company  with  others  varying  more  or  less  in  colouring 
from  the  type :  but  even  at  Benares,  we  remarked  a  great  assemblage 
of  these  birds,  nestling  in  the  innumerable  nooks  about  the  famous 
mosque  of  Aurungzebe,  and  sought  in  vain  for  any  variation  of 
colouring  among  them,  and  especially  for  the  white  croup  of  true 
C.  UTIA.  Col.  Sykes  refers  this  bird  to  G.  jskas,  and  remarks  that 
it  ia  "  the  most  common  bird  in  the  Dukhun,  congregating  in  flocks 
of  scores,  and  a  constant  inhabitant  of  every  old  dilapidated  build- 
ing." He  saw  "  the  same  species  on  board  ship  on  the  voyage  to 
England,  brought  from  China :"  and  the  Bev.  J.  Mason  notes  the 
occurrence  of  what  he  considers  to  be  the  same  bird,  wild  in  Burma. 
In  Ceylon,  according  to  Mr.  Edgar  L.  Layard,  "this  species  is 
extremely  local,  being  confined  to  two  places,  ^  Pigeon  Island'  off 
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Trincomali,  and  a  rock  of  the  Southern  coast  near  Barberrya.* 
From  these  it  makes  incursions  into  the  interior,  and  I  have  heard,*' 
he  adds,  *'  of  specimens  being  shot  on  the  great  central  road,  abont 
fifly  miles  from  Trincomali."  Dr.  Jerdon  remarks  that  *^  it  aboundi 
all  over  India,  and  is  occasionally  found  in  the  more  open  spaces  of 
jungles,  especially  in  rocky  districts,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
water-falls, — but  more  generally  in  the  open  country,  inhabitiDg 
walls  of  villages,  pagodas,  wells,  and  any  large  buildings,  and  breed- 
ing chiefly  in  old  walls."  Major  Tickell,  again,  notices  it  as  ^'exceed- 
inglj  common  in  Chota  Nagpur,  breeding  in  all  the  steep  lofty  rocks 
of  that  country."  Lastly,  Capt.  Hutton  states  that  '*  it  is  found  in 
Afghftnistdn,  where,  as  in  many  parts  of  India,  it  builds  in  wells 
and  ruined  buildings  ;  the  KazeezeSy  or  Artesian  wells  of  Afgh&n- 
istdn,  are  sometimes  crowded  with  them.  They  occur  also  in  the 
Deyra  Boon,  and  are  known  as  the  common  Blue  Pigeon.  At 
M&suri,  I  have  seen  them  only  in  the  cultivated  fields,  low  down  on 
the  sides  of  hills,  in  warm  situations."  Length  13  in.  by  23  in.  in 
breadth  ;  and  C.  litia  is  described  as  measuring  13^  in.  by  22  ixL : 
though  it  is  doubtful  if  there  be  any  real  difference. 

Upon  other  authority,  we  have  been  assured  that  the  common 
Blue  Pigeon  of  Afgh&nistdn  has  the  white  rump  of  the  European 
LIYIA.  It  is  probably  identical  with  the  Kem^on  bird  next  to  be 
described ;  and  both  with  the  C.  bupestsib  of  the  Prince  of  Canino. 

The  late  Major  Boys,  a  most  experienced  collector  of  Indian 
birds,  whose  description  of  the  Indian  '  Stock  Pigeon'  we  have  just 
verified,  also  distinguished  a  *'  Blue  Sock  Pigeon"  which  he  pro- 
cured at  Hawulb&gh  in  Kem^n.  "  This  Pigeon,"  he  remarks, 
'^  differs  considerably  from  the  common  Blue  Pigeon ;  particularly 
in  its  weight  and  size.  It  is  in  every  respect  much  lighter  in 
plumage.  Length  of  a  male  12f  in.,  by  25  in. ;  weight  7  oz.  8  dr. 
Bill  black,  the  cere  grey ;  iris  red  ;  legs  pink.  Top  of  head,  chin, 
and  sides  of  face,  ashy-grey.  Back  of  neck  and  upper  part  of 
breast  glazed  metallic  green.  Bottom  of  neck  metallic  purple 
blending  into  ashy  light  grey  on  the  belly.  Flanks  and  vent  light 
grey :  wing-coverts  and  upper  part  of  the  back  of  the  same  colour. 
Middle  of  hack  white.     Upper  tail-coverts  dark  ashy-grey.    Quill* 

*  Besorting  thus,  U  would  seem,  to  »ea-cliff8  wherever  the  latter  aro  arailabk. 
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grej, — ^ihe  sbafba  black, — darker  near  their  tips.  Second  quill  longest : 
outer  weba  darker  than  the  inner.  Some  of  the  larger  wing-coverts, 
those  covering  the  teetriees  [tertiaries  ?],  together  with  the  6  or  7  last 
tertiary  feathers,  bear  a  patch  of  greyish-black,  which  when  the  wing 
is  extended  forms  two  indistinct  and  somewhat  curved  bands.  Tail 
dark  grey  at  base,  broadly  tipped  with  hlaeh^  and  having  between 

m 

these  two  colours  a  broad  stripe  of  white  (wanting  in  the  common 
G.  nrrsiucEBiA..)  Inferior  coverts  white,  blending  with  grey  towards 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  wing.  Length  of  tail  5  in.  The  quills 
(when  the  wings  are  closed)  reaching  to  its  tip.  The  exterior  tail- 
feathers  are  pure  white  from  their  bases  on  the  external  web, 
finished  off  at  tip  with  black  ;  the  inner  webs  beiug  grey  at  base, 
as  obtaining  in  the  intermediary  feathers." 

Any  collector  who  has  the  opportunity  should  endeavour  to  verify 
this  particular  race,  the  habitat  of  which  would  seem  to  be  inter- 
mediate to  that  of  the  *  Snow  Pigeon'  (G.  littconota)  and  that  of 
the  *  Common  Blue'  of  the  plains  of  India :  the  white  rump  alone 
would  readilj  distinguish  it  from  the  latter. 

I^ote  on  the  Chreen  Figeane  of  O&ylon,  The  Columba  pompadoura^ 
Oinelin,  founded  on  pis.  XIX  and  XX  of  Brown's  *  Illustrations  of 
Zoology'  (1776),  has  long  been  sought  to  be  verified ;  and  at  length, 
it  would  appear,  successfully  by  the  Prince  of  Canino,  in  a  small 
species,  as  originally  described,  of  the  size  of  (7.  olas,  Temminck.^ 
Consequently,  the  Tbkbok  halababica  var.  pompadoura  of  Mr. 
Layard's  catalogue  is  a  distinct  bird,  which  may  bear  the  specific 
Bame  vlatooulabib,  nobis.  It  is  very '  like  Tb.  kalababica, 
Jerdon,  being  of  the  same  size  as  that  species,  with  an  equal  deve- 
lopment of  the  maronne  colour  upon  the  mantle  of  the  male ;  but 
is  readily  distinguished  by  its  yellowish-green  forehead,  pure  yellow 
throatt  and  by  having  no  buff  patch  on  the  breast  of  the  male ;  it  is 
also  further  remarkable,  that  whilst  the  male  of  Tb.  halababioa 
has  the  usual  deep  cinnamon-coloured  lower  tail-coverts,  that  of  Tb. 
riAVooniiABis  has  them  green  with  broad  whitish  tips  as  in  the 
female,  and  as  in  both  sexes  of  Tb.  ohloboptbba  of  the  Nicobars. 
^  POiiPAJ>oi7BA  is  a  much  smaller  species,  with  the  quantity  of 
inaronne  colour  on  the  mantle  of  the  male  greatly  reduced,  and 
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cninAinon*co)otiTed  lower  tail-co?ert8,  as  naiuil  in  the  males  of  this 
genoB.  Following  the  Priuee  of  Canino*B  claaaificationy  the  follow- 
ing species  of  TBBBONnr^  inhabit  the  island. 

1.  Obocofus  chlobioasteb  (Bljth). 

2.  OsxoTBBBOn  BicivcTA,  (Jerdon), 
8.  ,»  TLAToerLABis,  Bljth. 
4.            ,,            POHPADOUBA.,  (Qmelin). 

The  first  and  second  being  common  to  Oejlon  and  the  mainland 
of  India ;  and  the  third  and  fonrth  peculiar  to  the  island,  so  far  as 
known  at  present. — E.  B. 
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Notes  an  Jumeera  P4/,  tfi  Sirgocja. — By  Capt.  B.  T.  Lbioh,  &at0r 
Asiiitant  to  the  Oommissioner  of  Chota  Nagpore, 

Jameera  F&t  is  situated  in  Sirgooja,  about  nine  miles  within  tke 
boundary  line  of  that  province  and  the  district  of  Chota  Nagpore. 
It  is  about  100  miles  nearly  due  west  from  the  station  of  Chota 
Nagpore,  and  lies  between  28<>  15^  and  23<>  iff  N.  Lat.  and  4<'  and 
40  30^  W.  Long,  from  Calcutta.  Sherghattj  is  situated  about  100 
miles  to  the  N.  E.»  and  Mirzapore  about  160  miles  to  the  N.  W. 
To  the  north  is  Palamow,  and  to  the  south  Oodeypoor. 

Jumeera  is  the  name  of  a  small  village  and  the  word  ^  pAt"  meaoa 
a  «  plain,"  or,  "  table-land." 

The  road  from  Chota  Nagpore  is  good  as  far  as  Joormoo,  which 
is  about  eleven  miles  from  Jumeera  F&t.  In  some  few  places  it  is 
rather  difficult  for  wheeled-conveyances,  the  banks  of  some  of  the 
nuUahs  being  very  steep.  Such  parts  might  be  made  quite  practica« 
ble  for  carts,  in  the  dry  season^  when  the  quantity  of  water  in  the 
nullahs  is  very  small.  In  the  rainy  season  these  streams  rise  ooo- 
siderably  and  are  not  passable  by  carts.  About  a  mile  beyond 
Joormoo  the  first  ghaut  occurs,  the  ascent  of  which  for  a  shoft 
distance  (rather  less  than  quarter  of  a  mile  perhaps)  is  very  steep, 
and  quite  impracticable  for  wheeled-carriages.  Afber  reaching  the 
top  of  this  ghaut,  the  road  is  more  or  less  billy  until  witliin  a  sboii 
distance  of  the  village  of  Korndah.    A  large  tree  on  the  left  hand 
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■de  of  the  road,  aBcending  the  Joormoo  ghaat»  marks  the  boandar  j 
of  Sirgooja  and  Chota  Nagpore.  Korndah  is  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  a  beaatiful  and  well-coltiTated  valley,  and  at  the  foot  of  hills. 
This  is  a  yery  pretty  spot,  and  the  view  of  the  Koosmee  Tallej 
firom  the  hilla  abore  is  very  fine.  A  stream  of  good,  elear  water  flows 
dose  by  the  village,  which  is  aboafc  sev^a  miles  from  Jumeera.  The 
road  from  Korndah  to  Jumeera  winds  through  hills,  the  asceEUts  and 
descents  of  which  are  not  very  steep,  although  noii  practicable  for 
esrts.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  toee  and  bush  jungle  on  the  road 
from  Joormoo  to  Jumeera,  and  the  country  appears  to  be  cultivated 
only  in  occasional  small  patches.  With  the  exception  of  Korndah, 
there  are  only  two  or  three  small  hamlets  on  the  road  from 
Joormoo. 

A  person  can  travel  in  a  palkee  from  Joormoo  to  Jumeera,  and 
by  reversing  the  palkee  when  ascending  the  very  steep  parts  of  the 
road,  little  tronble  or  inconvenience  is  experienced. 

On  reaching  the  village  of  Jumeera,  the  bungalow  which  baa  been 
built  for  the  Junior  Assistant  Commissioner  in  charge  of  the  Korn* 
dah  Snb-diviaion,  is  seen  on  high  ground  about  one  nule  and  a  half 
in  advance.  A  slight  ascent  brings  us  to  the  house,  and  we  now  have 
efidently  reached  the  apex,  no  higher  point  of  land  being  visible  in 
aay  direction.  Here  is  a  fine  and  extensive  table-land,  free  from 
jangle,  with  the  exception  of  some  low  scrubs  on  the  more  sheltered 
slopes.  With  the  exception  of  two  topes  of  "  Saikwa"  trees,  and  a 
&w  mangoe  and  peepul  which  grow  near  the  village  of  Serandag 
(about  half  mile  irom  the  bungalow)  the  *^  p&t"  is  remarkably  bare 
of  teees  of  any  kind. 

This  spot  is  9,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  I  am  unable 
to  speak  as  to  the  extent  of  the  table-land,  but  I  may  safely  say, 
from  what  I  have  seen,  that  it  must  stretch  to  many  miles.  About 
300  yards  to  the  south  of  the  bungalow  we  come  to  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  from  which  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Koosmee  valley  is  obtuned, 
beyond  which  are  the  hills  of  Kooreea  and  Sirgooja.  On  the  north 
of  the  bungalows  a  spur  of  the  hill  runs  out  to  the  extent  of  about 
oiye  and  half  miles  in  length  and  quarter  of  a  mile  (or  rather  leas 
Perhaps)  in  breadth,  sloping  down  on  three  sides  by  a  slight  descent 
V>  a  fertile  and  extensive  valley.    This  spur  appeared  to  me  to  be 
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the  most  eligible  site  for  the  sepoys*  lines  and  amlabs'  houses,  which 
were  accordingly  built  there. 

The  soil  on  the  spot  on  which  the  bungalow  is  situated,  to  the 
depth  of  about  two  or  three  feet,  is  a  rich  black  mould,  below  which  is 
red  gravel.  In  endeavouring  to  sink  a  well,  which  we  tried  in  three 
places,  this  gravel  appeared  to  increase  in  hardness  and  become  more 
difficult  to  dig  the  lower  the  well  was  sunk,  the  colour  of  the  grsTel 
also  became  of  a  deeper  red.  After  digging  to  the  depth  of  about 
thirty -five  or  forty  feet  we  came  to  rock  which  obliged  us  to  discon- 
tinue the  work,  as  the  men  employed  did  not  understand  blasting ; 
no  water  was  obtained.  The  soil  generally,  except  where  the  bun- 
galow is  situated,  is  a  red,  light  earth.  From  the  appearance  of 
the  slopes  of  the  hill,  which  are  very  rocky,  as  also  from  the  result 
of  our  endeavours  to  sink  a  well,  I  should  say  that  the  hill  on  which 
the  house  is  situated  must  be  one  mass  of  rock  beneath. 

For  water  we  were  dependent  on  springs,  which  issue  from  the 
sidea  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  it  is  of  good  quality,  and  the 
springs  did  not  fail  during  the  hot  weather,  the  only  drawback 
being  the  distance  which  the  people  were  obliged  to  go  to  fetch  it^ 
the  nearest  spring  being  about  half  mile  from  the  house.  In  the 
rainy  season  the  flow  of  water  from  these  springs  was  of  coarse 
considerably  increased,  and  fresh  ones  also  burst  forth.  A  ^  bund" 
had  been  constructed  in  the  gorge  between  two  hills  during  the 
time  my  predecessor  (Mr.  A.  B.  Thompson,  C.  S.)  was  in  charge  of 
the  8ub*division,  but  it  had  been  partially  destroyed  in  the  rainy 
season  of  1855,  the  rush  of  water  from  the  hills  in  the  rains  being 
at  times  great,  I  doubt  if  a  '*  bund*'  would  stand ;  unless  stronglj 
and  scientifically  constructed,  which  would  be  an  expensive  wo^. 
The  greatest  convenience,  if  feasible,  would  be  a  couple  of  wells,  one 
near  the  house,  and  the  other  near  the  lines. 

With  regard  to  climate,  I  annex  a  register  of  the  thermometer, 
the  accuracy  of  which  may  be  depended  on,  as  I  noted  it  daily.  In 
the  hot  season,  as  soon  as  the  sun  set,  the  air  became  cool  and 
pleasant,  and  the  nights  were  always  cool — ^natives  sleeping  in  the 
verandah  of  the  house,  at  night,  used  warm  coverings,  even  in  the 
hot  season.  I  had  neither  punkahs  nor  tatties  during  the  time  I 
was  there,  and  I  found  that  by  keeping  the  doors  shi^t  aud  the 
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room  a  little  darkened  the  heat  during  the  day  was  not  very 
oppressive.  The  thermometer  in  the  house  did  not,  I  think,  range 
higher  than  84^  or  85<*.  A  strong  N.  W.  and  W.  wind  prevails 
daring  the  hot  season.  The  rains  set  in  at  the  end  of  Maj, 
with  thunder-storms  from  the  N.  W.  after  wliich  the  prevailing 
wind  was  from  the  8.  and  S.  W.  It  verj  seldom  blows  from  the 
E.  After  the  rains  had  set  in  there  was  very  little  variation  in 
the  thermometer  from  that  noted  in  the  beginning  of  June ;  and 
until  I  leffc»  in  the  middle  of  August,  I  never  experienced  that 
**  mugginesa"  which  is  usual  in  the  plains  at  times  during  the  rainy 
season.  Not  having  had  a  rain-guage,  I  am  unable  to  speak  as  to 
the  quantity  of  water  which  fell,  but  I  think  that,  although  the  rain 
was  at  times  very  heavy,  yet  it  was  not  so  heavy  or  continuous  as  at 
some  of  the  stations  in  the  Himalayas.  Perhaps  the  few  trees  on 
the  "  p&t"  may  account  for  many  of  the  clouds  passing  over  with- 
out dischargiug  their  contents.  At  times  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
mist. 

I  enjoyed  good  health  during  the  time  I  was  there,  and  the  sepoys 
and  office  people,  who  had  been  with  me  from  the  commencement  of 
our  residence  there,  were  generally  speaking  healthy.  Some  cases 
of  fever  occurred,  but  as  the  sepoys'  lines  and  the  amlahs'  houses 
were  only  barely  finished  when  the  rains  commenced,  they  were  of 
course  damp,  and  to  this  may  be  attributed  some  of  the  cases  of  fever. 
Had  the  houses  been  dry,  and  had  the  people  been  able  to  obtain  a 
regular  supply  of  good  food,  I  think  that  there  would  have  been 
less  sickness.  It  was,  however,  very  difficult  to  procure  supplies  of 
good  rice,  doll,  ghee,  &c.,  as  the  Buniahs,  who  live  in  the  villages 
below,  have  a  great  dislike  to  coming  up  to  the  ^  p&t"  during  the 
rams,  and  my  efforts  to  establish  a  bazaar  failed.  The  natives  of  the 
adjacent  villages  appear  to  be  a  very  poor  race,  occupied  in  cultivate 
isg  their  land,  from  which  they  raise  a  coarse  kind  of  rice  C  go* 
rah  dhan")  and  ''goondlee"  (millet),  &c.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
they  were  induced  to  come  and  labour  in  building  the  lines. 

From  the  experience  I  have  had  during  a  residence  of  five  months 
(from  the  end  of  March  until  the  middle  of  August  1856)  at 
Jameera  F4t,  I  should  be  inclined  to  pronounce  favourably  of  the 
climate.    There  is  almost  always  a  fine  breeze  blowing  there,  and  in 
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the  cold  and  hot  weather  a  very  high  wind  from  the  N.  W.  and  W. 

The  route  hj  which  I  marched  from  Chota  Nagpore  is  ahout  116 
miles,  there  is  another  and  mure  direct  road  viA  Lohardugga  and 
Kotam  (ahout  100  miles) ;  hut  there  is  a  very  ateep  ghaut  near 
Kotam,  and  the  road  is  in  many  places  reiy  hilly,  and  passes 
through  a  good  deal  of  jungle. 

Tlie  face  of  the  hill  to  the  south  of  the  bongalowsy  is  covered 
with  bush  jungle,  there  are  few  trees  of  any  size.  The  valley  at  the 
foot  of  this  hill  appears  to  be  quite  free  from  jungle,  partially  col* 
tivated,  and  containing  a  few  topes  of  mangoe  trees.  Having  hid 
occasion  to  go  three  or  four  marches  into  Sirgooja,  in  a  S.  W.  diree* 
tion,  1  observed  that  we  descended  two  or  three  ghauts,  but  made 
no  ascents.  The  country  is  very  beautiful,  from  the  intermixture  of 
extensive  and  fertile  valleys  and  well  wooded  hllla.  Game  of  all 
descriptions,  large  and  small,  abounda. 
Ohota  ITagpore,  l^th  Oct.  1856. 
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ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OF  BENGAL, 

For  Mat,  1857. 

At  a  Monthly  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  held  on 
the  6th  instant, 
The  Hou'ble  ISir  James  Col  vile,  Kt.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Presentations  were  received — 

1.  From  J.  Bobbins,  Master  of  the  Sumroo,  a  piece  of  limestone 
from  Fort  Alexandria,  Sebastopol,  being  the  material  of  which  the 
original  Malokhoff,  Constantino,  Alexandria  and  other  Forts  were 
constructed.  Also  a  Bussian  bar  shot  and  a  shell  weighing  118 
lbs.  from  the  same  place. 

2.  From  Mr.  H.  Tucker,  Commissioner  of  Benares,  a  copy  of 
the  map  pf  the  village  in  which  the  ruins  of  Sarnath  are  situated. 

The  following  gentlemen,  duly  proposed  and  seconded  at  the 
last  meeting,  were  balloted  for  and  declared  elected :  Dr.  W.  C.  B. 
Eatwell,  Bajah  Pr^unonauth  B&i  Bahadur,  of  DegaputtiO;  Bajaliye. 

The  election  of  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Pratt  as  a  member 
of  the  Council  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Walker,  was  confirmed. 

The  Council  submitted  a  report  by  the  Committee  of  Natur^ 
History  on  the  state  of  the  Museum,  together  with  the  minatea 
of  the  Council  in  reference  to  it.  The  Council  recommended  that 
the  suggestions  contained  in  the  report  be  adopted,  and  proposed 
the  following  resolution. 

'*  That  the  Council  be  empowered  to  enter  into  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  foundation  at 
Calcutta  of  an  Imperial  Museum,  to  which  the  whole  of  the 
Society's  collections  may  be  transferred,  provided  the  locaiitj, 
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the  general  arrangement,  and  management  be  declared  on  a  reference 
to  the  Society  at  large  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  its  members." 
This  resolution  having  been  put  to  the  meeciug  by  the  Chairman, 
considerable  discussion  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Major' 
Thniilier  suggested  that  the  words  ''  except  the  Library"  should 
be  inserted  after  the  word  **  collections."  Thris  suggestion  was 
adopted.  Subsequently  Captain  C.  B.  Young  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment, seconded  by  Baboo  Eajendra  L^  Mittra — 

**  That  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  be  adjourned  to  the 
next  meeting." 

This  amendment  was  put  to  the  vote  and  lost,  and  the  resolution, 
as  amended  by  Major  Thuillier,  was  then  carried. 

The  Council  announced  that  they  had  reconstituted  a  Committee 
of  Meteorology  and  Physical  Science,  consisting  of  the  following 
members : — 

Major   !B.   Strachey,  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Pratt,   Major 
H.  L.  Thuillier,  Baboo  Badhanauth  Sikdar,  Dr.  Yon  Liebig,  and* 
H.  Piddington,  Esq. 
Becorded. 

With  reference  to  the  Stacy  collection  of  coins,  the  Council 
reported  that  the  subscriptions  promised  amounted  to  Bs.  2,880, 
of  which  Bs.  1,735  had  already  been  realized,  and  that  Captain* 
Wrottghton  having  agreed  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  collection 
from  Bs.  5,000  to  Bs.  4,000,  an  additional  sum  ofBs.  1,120  only 
was  required  to  complete  the  purchase.  They  therefore  requested 
authority  to  advance  for  this  purpose  a  sum  not  exceeding  Bs. 
1,200,  so  soon  as  all  the  promised  subscriptions  have  been  realized. 
Granted^ 

Communications  were  received— 

1.  From  Mr.  Secretary  Young,  forwarding  with  reference  to 
the  correspondence  which  took  place  in  1853^  and  1854  between 
the  Qovemment  of  Bengal  and  the  Society  regarding  the  preserva-* 
tioQ  of  the  ruins  at  Gour  and  Purrooah  from  further  decay  and 
deatruction,  copy  of  a  letter  on  the  subject  from  the  Board  of 
Berenue,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Government  of  Bengal 
had  made  an  offer  to  purchase  such  of  the  ruins  as  were  really 
worth  preserving,  but  that  the  terms  demanded  by  tlio  zemindars 

2  u 
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were  bo  unreaaouAble  that  the  Lieutenaot-Govemor  was  precluded 
from  acceding  to  them. 

2.  From  Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson,  enclosing  a  paper  for  the  Journal, 
being  descriptions  of  two  new  species  of  mammalia,  viz.,  a  Lagomys 
and  a  Mustela. 

8.    From  Mr.  Freeling,  submitting  a  note  on  the  collection  of 
coins  in  the  Society's  Cabinet. 
'  The  note  was  read  by  the  Secretary  as  follows  : — 

'*  The  coins  in  the  Society's  Cabinet  were  in  a  state  of  some 
disorder. 

**  My  first  effort  was  to  class  them,  throwing  all  of  one  series 
together,  and  then  to  separate  the  worthless  from  the  good.  This 
I  have  done,  and  although  the  space  in  the  drawers  forbad  any 
precise  arrangement  even  had  the  generality  of  tlie  coins  merited 
such  trouble,  they  are  now  in  trays  (which  are  to  be  converted 
into  boxes),  roughly  classed,  and  the  name  of  the  series  to  which 
they  belong  legibly  written  on  them.  I  have  also  when  discover* 
able,  added  the  names  of  the  donor  on  the  wrapper  of  the  coins 
themselves. 

*'  In  the  wooden  trays  are  displayed  the  Guptas,  the  gold  and 
silver  Roman,  and  the  silver  Greek,  Bactrian  and  Arsacidan.  There 
are  also  two  trays  of  copper  Roman  arranged  previously,  with  which 
I  did  not  meddle.  There  is  also  a  separate  drawer  with  a  few 
gems,  seals,  curiosities,  &c.,  with  some  presentation  medals  which 
scarcely  hold  a  place  among  the  coins  themselves. 

**  With  the  contents  of  the  cabinet  I  was  much  disappointed, 
though  this  may  be,  and  probably  is,  owing  to  the  loss  suataiDed, 
when  all  the  more  iutrinsically  valuable  specimens  were  stolen 
in  1841.  I  was  also  surprised  to  find  how  various  the  series  are, 
the  Roman  and  the  Norwegian  being  far  the  largest  and  most  pe^ 
feet  of  any.  There  are  several  batches  of  Indian  copper  and  lead, 
which  would  be  interesting  were  the  locality  known ;  but  at  pre- 
sent being  entirely  unidentified  and  most  illegible,  they  are  utterly 
worthless.  This  point  should  especially  be  borne  in  mind  in  laying 
by  all  future  presentations :  when  a  collection  is  sent,  such  memo. 
of  the  oollector's  residence  is  of  little  importance,  but  when  a 
whole  trove,  or  a  single  coin  is  forwarded,  information  of  where  it 
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was  found,  maj  render  very  valuable  what  w  otherwise  mere  old 
copper. 

**  Of  Indian  coins  the  Bactrians  should  have  the  first  place,  but 
for  such  an  extensive  and  interesting  series  it  is  the  worst  repre- 
sented of  any ;  in  silver  there  is  only  a  drachma  of  Demetrius, 
a  hemidrachina  of  Zoilus,  2  of  Hormcsus,  1  of  Dionysius  and  5  of 
Menander.  None  of  them  are  in  particularly  good  preservation, 
though  the  Dionysius  is  I  fancy  very  rare.*  The  copper  are  as 
poor  as  the  silver,  most  being  of  the  commonest  types,  and  in  poor 
preservation.  The  aid  of  friends  in  the  Punjab,  or  possessing  any 
duplicates  in  their  collection  is  much  needed  to  render  the  series 
at  least  what  the  Asiatic  Society  ought  to  possess. 

^  Of  Indo-Scythic  gold  there  is  but  one,  of  Overkias  A.  A.  XIV. 
2,  and  not  by  any  means  a  fine  specimen ;  the  copper  too  are 
inferior,  and  a  good  set  of  these  would  be  a  great  addition  to  the 
collection. 

'*  Of  Arsacidan  there  is  one  large  silver  and  11  of  the  ordinary 
smaller  size*  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  get  these  named  and 
tssigned  by  any  one  conversant  with  the  series. 

'*  There  are  5  Greek  tetradrachms,  4  of  Ptolemy  and  one  of  some 
other  monarch  ;  there  are  also  2  silver  of  Alexander  the  Great,  but 
Mr.  Thomas  doubts  their  being  genuine,  apparently  with  too  good 
reason. 

'*  It  is  in  Eoman  coins  the  Society  is  peculiarly  rich,  and  a  re«- 
ferenoe  to  the  earliest  numbers  of  the  Journal  would  probably 
enable  any  numismatist  easily  to  re-arrange  and  identify  the  speci- 
mens there  described.  I  had  no  time  to  do  it  myself,  so  have 
inerely  put  all  these  together.  Some  appear  very  fine  specimens,  and 
there  are  13  silver  besides  8  beautiful  gold,  these  last  presented 
by  General  Cullen  from  Travancore. 

"  Of  the  Hindoo  coins,  the  Guptas  claim  the  first  attention,  and 
here  again  though  the  number  is  considerable,  the  types  are  few 
>nd,  of  the  real  Gupta  series,  possessing  little  interest.  There  are 
s  few  good  and  interesting  copper  ones  presented  by  Captain  Hayes 

*  Not  having  Cunningham's  plates  by  me  just  now,  and  being  poshed  for 
^^^  I  am  unable  to  refer  to  the  figures  as  I  could  hare  wished. 

2  a  2 
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of  Lucknow,  and  in  gold  there  are  6,  one  of  Chandra  II,  as  in  Ar. 
Antiq.  XVIII.  figure  4,  by  Captain  Hayes,  one  of  Samudra  fig.  6, 
one  uncertain,  another  apparently  the  4th  variety  of  Kumara  at 
page  501  of  Thomas'a  paper  in  the  Journal,  Yol.  24,  and  one  of 
Xumara  A.  A.  fig.  12.  This  last,  however,  is  of  most  doubtful  appear- 
ance, and  I  should  say  it  was  a  forgery.    There  are  also  3  later 
imitations.    Besides  these  there  is  a  batch  presented  by  the  Govern- 
ment, N.  W.  F.  in  February,  1856,  from  Goordaspore,  consisting 
of  2  specimens  of  Kumara  with  the  common,  Mahendra  device, 
and  11  of  Chandra  II.  as  in  Captain  Hayes*  coin.     Of  these  none 
.are  very  fine,  and  the  type  of  .Chandra  is  so  very  common,  that  I 
should  strongly  recommend  7  of  the  11  being  sold  to  natives,  who 
purchase  these  Guptas  eagerly,  and  about  100  Bs.  would,  probably 
be  realized ;  so  many  specimens  of  one  sort  are  .of  no  value,  in  an 
antiquarian  point  of  view,  and  being  so  common,  I  doubt  an  exchange 
of  these  with  other  collectors  being  practicable,  I  have  theiefora 
left  this  lot  in  a  separate  paper,  with  the  four  I  would  keep 
divided  off  from  those  of  inferior  value. 

"  There  are,  however,  several  others  allied  to  this  set,  and  of  mueh 
interest,  being  those  presented  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Beaufort,  and  found 
in  Jessore.  They  were  figured  in  plate  XII.  of  Vol.  23  of  the 
Journal.  Of  fig.  10  there  are  4  and  one  somewhat  different,  of  fig.  11 
but  one,  and  15  of  fig.  12,  of  these  last  some  might  most  advantageous 
ly  be  exchanged  for  other  coins  needed  by  the  Society,  and  as  they  aie 
not  a  common  type,  Major  Abbott's  cabinet  being  the  only  place 
elsewhere  that  I  have  seen  them,  I  doubt  not  many  collectors  would 
be  glad  to  do  so." 

Of  Boodhist  coins  there  are  several,  some  of  much  interest.  Captain 
Hayes  having  contributed  many  of  the  cock  and  bull  series  named 
and  classed,  also  some  of  the  cast  square,  elephant,  and  tulsi  type, 
of  which  there  is  also  another  batch.  The  most  interesting  of  the 
Boodhist,  however,  are  the  silver  punched  coins,  of  which,  commoa 
as  they  are  (the  collection  itself  boasting  4  different  lots)^  there  are 
some  very  good,  with  new  symbols  and  devices  on  them,  and  in  fine 
order.  Many  of  these  might  furnish  fresh  illustrations  for  a  paper 
on  Boodhist  emblems,  and  although  from  absence  of  uny  trace  of 
their  local  the  number  might  advantageously  be  reduced,  great 
care  should  be  taken  in  discriminating  those  to  be  rejected. 
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There  are  two  papers  of  the  coias  figured  plate  XX.  of  Vol.  XI. 
of  the  Journal  as  Ceylon  coins,  in  very  fine  order,  and  I  doubt  not  a 
•good  set  might  be  made  out  of  them,  on  their  legends  being  care- 
fully^read;  these  were  giv^en  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Skinner,  in  June,  1851. 
In  a  separate  lot  are  a  quantity  of  coins  having  a  close  apparent 
a£Bjiity  to  these,  which  I  should  also  have  considered  as  Cingalese, 
-but  for  a  small  second  paper-full  which  are  said  to  have  been  found 
near  Madras. 

Mr.  T.  Oldham,  in  February,  1856,  presented  a  quantity  of  large 
and  small  Arracan  coins,  very  curious  and  quite  unlike  any  other 
Indian  coinage.  Several  strings  contain  the  currency  of  China, 
Japan,  &c.,  some  of  the  latter  being  exceedingly  grotesque. 

The  Mahometan  pieces  may  be  divided  into  those  of  the  Pathans 
.of  Delhi,  the  Pathans  of  Bengal,  the  Moguls,  and  the  coins  of 
Ghusni,  Khwarism,  <&;c. 

Of  these  last  mentioned,  there  are  a  fair  number,  including  two 
gold  of  Alaeddin  Mohamed  Shah ;  they  have  chiefly  been  classed 
by  Mr.  Thomas,  who  has  not  only  named  them,  but  in  many  in- 
atances  written  the  legend  on  the  wrapper.  I  would  urge  that  these 
be  carefully  transcribed  into  a  book,  as  the  character  being  a  di£Blcult 
one,  if  any  of  these  papers  be  lost,  it  may  be  long  ere  they  are 
replaced,  whereas  many  might  be  able  to  assign  the  right  coin  to 
the  right  legend,  though  not  sufficiently  versed  in  the  series  to 
themselves  decipher  the  whole  of  the  somewhat  indistinct  margins. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  coins  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  and 
Arab  Governors  of  which  the  Society  has  several,  and  which  are 
even  more  c&viare  to  the  general  multitude  than  the  early  cufic 
aboTcmentioned. 

In  Delhi  Pathans  therei  is  little  to  be  proud  of,  though  two  broad 
pieces  of  Mahomed  ben  Sam,  a  new  type  of  Mahomed  Shah  and  a 
silver  Bizia  are  all  valuable,  especially  the  last.  Of  this  series  I  have 
made  a  concise  catalogue  with  reference  to  '^  Thomas's  Pathan 
Sovereigns,"  which  will  help  any  one  anxious  to  increase  the  Society's 
possessions  in  this  line. 

In  Bengal  Pathans  the  cabinet  is  rich,  but  as  I  hope  to  furnish 
the  journal  with  a  separate  paper  on  this  topic,  I  forbear  saying 
;nore  of  these  at  present. 
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The  Moguls  are  very  poor  indeed,  there  being  nothing  of  any 
TnJue,  save  3  Nooijehans,  one  certainly  very  fine  and  perfect.  The 
rest  ore  either  Akhbars,  Jehungirs  or  Shah  Jehans,  all  of  moat  com- 
mon type,  and,  strange  to  say,  without  even  a  nngle  square  Rupee 
among  them.  Most  of  these  came  from  Benares,  from  Mr.  Qubbiiis, 
in  February,  1853. 

It  is  very  curious  how  large  a  collection  there  is  of  Foreign  con- 
tinental coins,  mostly  Norwegian,  some  of  very  old  date  and  probably 
of  much  interest  to  those  valuing  that  series.     There  is  a  shilling 
also  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  dated  1591,  and  a  crown  of  Charies 
I.    Mr.  Bpeirs  has  besides  given  several  old  broad  pieces  and  dollars, 
very  curious  and  doubtless  of  value ;  one  of  James  the  Sixth  of 
Scotland,  in  very  fine  order,  dated  1582,  and  two  others  of  1570 
and  1602,  respectively;  the  others  are  .of  Maria  Theresa,  1773, 
Frederick  Duke  of  Brunswick,  1627,  Hilary  Third  of  Spain  and 
India,  1637»  Charles  II.  of  do.  1668,  Maximilian  reigning  Duke 
''  Bulloniensis,'*  1677,  Frederick  of  Prussia,  1785,  Albert  and  Eiiuh 
both  reigning  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Brabant,  1619,  Sigismund  IIL 
of  Poland,  1628,  and  Ferdinand  II.  of  Hamburg.    I  have  been  thus 
particular,  in  enumerating  these  because  it  is  strange  to  find  socb 
a  collection  of  heavy  medieval  pieces  in  Calcutta,  where  they  could 
hardly  have  been  looked  for. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ui^  that  all  friends  to  the  Society,  among 
whom  must  of  course  be  specially  included  all  who  themaelves  fed 
any  interest  in  Indian  numismatics,  should  be  requested  to  aid  in 
every  mode  in  their  power,  so  that  the  coin  collection  may  be  placed 
in  that  rank  which  would  so  well  befit  a  society  whose  Journal  it 
the  depository  of  the  life  long  labours  of  '*  James  Prinsep.*' 

4.  From  Baboo  Badhanauth  Sikdar,  an  abstract  of  the  Mete- 
orological Kegister  kept  at  the  Office  of  the  Surveyor  General  for 
the  months  of  January  and  February  last. 

5.  From  Lieutenant  H.  Kaverty,  a  paper  on  the  Seeposh  Kaffir*. 
The  Librarian  and  the  Zoological  Curator  submitted  their  reports. 


Report  qf  Curator,  Zooiogieal  Department, 
The  following  specimens  have  been  presented  to  the  Society  since  mf 
last  Report. 
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1 .  Dr.  D.  Scofct,  Hansi.    The  following  speeimens. 

VuLPBS  LBUCOPus,  Dobis,  J.  A,  9.  XXni,  729.  Skin  of  a  fine  male, 
whieh  literally  verifies  the  statement  of  Moantstnart  Elphinstone,  quoted 
iac.  eiL  ;  appearing  "  as  if  it  bad  been  wading  up  to  the  belly  in  ink :" 
the  name  leueopug,  therefore,  is  unfortunate,  as  being  applicable  (it  would 
seem)  to  one  sex  only.  The  skin  now  sent  is  perfect ;  and  though  want- 
ing the  skull  and  limb-bones,  has  been  set  up  as  a  stuffed  specimen.  Dr. 
Seott  remarks  of  this  species,  in  epistold,  that  "  they  differ  extremely  in 
colouring;  some  look  all  over  of  a  sandy -red  colour,  while  others  have 
black  bellies  and  are  very  light  above.  The  skin  sent  is  an  excellent  spe- 
cimen, one  reason  for  this  being,  that  it  was  from  an  inhabitant  of  the 
open  fields.  Those  that  live  among  sand-hills  get  so  full  of  hwrrs  (or 
thorny  seeds)  that  they  look  miserable,  and  scratch  off  a  good  deal  of 
their  fur."  For  further  information  concerning  this  little  Desert  Fox, 
ffide  Vol.  XXV,  443. 

Fblib  osnata.  Gray,  vide  J.  A,  8.  XXV,  441.  A  fine  skin,  but  want- 
ing that  of  the  lower  jaw  and  tail- tip,  and  therefore  unfit  for  setting  up  : 
also  two  skins  of  domestic  Cats,  sent  as  supposed  hybrids  of  this  species, 
but  which  are  characteristic  representatives  of  the  streaked  Indian  type  of 
domeetic  Cat»  described  in  the  note  to  Vol.  XX  V,  p.  442.  Having  since 
communicated  on  this  subject  with  Dr.  Scott,  he  subsequently  wrote  word, 
that — "  With  regard  to  hybrid  Cats,  I  can  offer  no  proof;  but  I  know 
that  a  year  or  two  ago  a  common  domestic  Cat  had  kittens  under  my 
hayatack,  and  one  of  them  was  precisely  like  the  F.  orkata,  and  without 
any  white, — whilst  my  gardener  had  a  tom  which  might  easily  have  passed 
for  an  obnata,  only  that  he  had  a  white  collar  and  belly,  and  from  living 
less  in  the  sun  was  less  rusty  in  colour.  There  are  plenty  of  tame  Cats 
here  with  spots  like  those  of  the  obnata  ;  and  I  will  try  to  procure  and 
aend  some  skins  of  them." 

Ptbroclbs  abbnabius  ;  a  skeleton,  kindly  sent  at  my  request. 

Palumb^na  (enicapilla,  nobis,  n.  s,  Indian  '  Stock  Pigeon ;'  a  skin 
described  in  a  separate  paper.* 


*  Dr.  Soott  has  likewise  fiivored  me  with  a  deseription  of  two  living  Gkar^kkur* 
from  the  Bikinir  desert ;  the  male  of  which  is  most  remarkable  for  having  a  well 
developed  cross-stripe  over  the  withers,  besides  faint  stripes  on  the  limbs, — not 
a  trace  of  either  being  visible  in  the  female.  They  are  believed,  he  says,  to  be 
between  eighteen  months  and  two  years  old. 

**  Tliie  male  stands,  as  near  as  I  oould  measure,  46  inches  high  (11^  hands) 
at  the  shoulder;  and  the  female  about  2  in.  less  (but  she  was  not  measured). 
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2.  Lt  Brownlow,  Enj^neera,  Lahore.  Skull  of  Uiisus  ibabkllinvs, 
from  Kashmir;  and  a  few  bird-skins,  also  from  Kashmir,  indiidiii^ 
Mbbops  apiastbb  and  Nucifbaoa.  MULTiMAcaLATA.  Likewise  some  spe- 
oimens  of  a  reversed  pnpiform  Bulihub  new  to  the  museum,  and  dtstinet 
from  B.  KUNAWABBNsis  of  Hutton. 

3.  Capt.  Robert  Ty  tier,  38th  N.  L,  Delhi.  Five  skins  of  birds,  includ- 
ing the  Hi  RUN  DO  concolob,  Sykes,  Small  Crested  Lark — Galbbida 
BoTSii,  and  Sylvia  Jbbdoni  (if  correctly  distinguished  from  the  Euro- 
pean S.  orphba). 


"  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  buff-fown  colour,  with  white  belly  and 
logs,  and  a  white  streak  from  the  flanks  up  the  side. 

**  Both  have  a  dark  stripe  along  the  back,  looking  like  a  continuation  of  ths 
mane,  except  that  the  hair  of  it  is  short  and  smooth :  the  colour  of  this  stripe  is 
dark  brown  or  nearly  black,  and  it  extends  all  along  the  back  and  down  part  of 
the  taiL  The  male  has  a  most  distinctly  marked  stripe  of  the  same  colour  acrois 
the  withers  j  but  the  female  has  not.  The  male  also  has  distinctly  marked  fiiim 
stripes  on  both  fore  and  hind  legs ;  but  I  could  not  discern  a  trace  of  them  in 
the  female.  The  black  tuft  at  the  end  of  the  tail  reaches  to  about  the  hoeb. 
The  cross-stripe  over  the  withers  of  the  male  was  about  an  inch  broad,  snd 
extended  about  a  foot  dqwn  the  shoulders  on  each  side.  Moreover  there  wis  t 
female  Ghor-khur  here  some  years  ago,  and  she  was  said  to  have  the  cross-stripe 
on  withers.    This  I  have  been  told  by  more  than  one  person  who  saw  her.** 

bf  several  Qhor^khnrs  which  I  have  seen  and  minutely  observed  in  Europe, 
one  only  (in  the  late  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens)  had  an  incipient  cross-stripe, 
extending  only  about  an  inch  on  one  side  (as  near  as  I  can  remember),  and  letf 
than  half  an  inch  on  the  other ;  and  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  tnoes  of  the 
cross-stripes  on  the  limbs  :  these  occur  in  some  domestic  Donkeys,  even  adults, 
but  not  in  all,  however  young ;  and  are  particularly  distinct  in  some  of  the  small 
Asses  of  this  country,  being  of  a  black  colour  (not  fawn),  moderately  brosd 
and  placed  somewhat  distantly  apart. 

It  would  seem  that  the  deserts  of  Southern  Arabia,  the  Thebaid,  Nubia,and  Abrs- 
sinia  (both  on  the  plains  and  mountains),  are  the  true  indigenous  home  of  EQrrs 
ASivrs  (the  **  Wild  Ass"  of  Ghesney)  ;  that  the  more  northern  parts  of  Arabii, 
with  Syria  and  Mesopotamia^  are  tenanted  by  the  recently  described  E.  BMMiPTVi 
(or  <<  Wild  Horse"  of  Ghesney)  ;  whUe  the  deeerto  of  W.  India,  S.  A^hlnistan, 
Persia,  and  thence  onward  to  the  Aral  and  beyond,  are  inhabited  by  the  Gicr- 
khur^  the  distinctions  of  which  (if  any)  from  the  £.  Hsmoicns  of  middle  Asia  n- 
main  to  be  positively  determined. 

"  From  what  I  have  hoard,"  remarks  Dr.  Scott,  '*  the  Ohor-kkmr  is  still  'pknti- 
ful  enough  in  the  Biklianor  desert ;  but  they  are  wild  and  difficult  of  approaeb 
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4.  Baba  Bajendra  Mallika.  Body  of  a  Ciyet  (Yivbrba  zibbtha)  how 
preparing  as  a  skeleton.  Ditto  of  a  male  Hog  Deer  in  its  seasonal  spotted 
coat, — sent  as  a  hybrid  between  G.  axis  and  C.  foiTcinus.  Ditto  of  a  fine 
adult  male  of  an  African  Monkey,  the  Gbrcopithbcus  cynosubus  ;  and 
ditto  of  a  Cassowary,  which  has  been  prepared  as  a  skeleton. 

5.  C.  Darwin,  Esq.  F.  B.  S.  &o.  &o.  Fair  of  Red  Doer  horns  (C.  ela- 
PHvs), — frontlet  with  horns,  and  three  odd  horns,  of  C.  dama, — and  pair 
of  horns  of  C.  tibgikiakus  ;  with  specimens  of  various  British  Crus- 
iiMeea. 

6.  Major  TickeU,  late  of  Moulmein.  Also  some  specimens  of  Crabs 
from  that  Ticinity. 

7.  Dr.  J.  B.  Withecombe.  A  beautiful  S.  African  Snake,  the  Elafs 
mTQMi,  forwarded  from  Cape  town. 

Ma^  Ut,  1857.  E.  Bltth. 


A  jwr  or  two  ago  the  Buhilwulpiir  Nawab  in  a  month's  shooting  only  got  seven. 
Their  flesh  is  eaten  as  venison." 

Since  the  foregoing  observations  were  transcribed,  the  following  notice  has 
appeared  in  a  oontemponury  Journal,  the  '  India  Sporting  Beview,'  ».  g.  No.  YIII. 
no  doabt  elicited  by  some  articles  contributed  to  that  periodical  with  the  express 
design  of  educing  such  information  from  competent  authorities. 

It  appears  that  Ghor^kkurs  ore  still  tolerably  numerous  in  the  Pat  or  desert 
between  Asm  and  the  hiLLs,  west  of  the  Indus,  above  Mithur-kote.  *'  They  ore 
to  be  found  wandering  about  this  desert  pretty  well  throughout  the  year ;  but  in 
the  early  summer,  when  the  grass  and  the  water  in  the  poob  have  dried  up  from 
the  hot  winds  (which  are  here  terrific),  the  greater  number,  if  not  all,  of  the 
Qhor-hhfirs  migrate  to  the  hills  for  grass  and  water.  Some  are  probably  to  bo 
found  in  the  hills  throughout  the  year,  for  among  them  are  sandy  plains  of  greater 
or  lees  extent.  The  foaling  season  is  in  June,  July,  and  August ;  when  the  Bolu- 
chis  ride  down  and  catch  ntunbers  of  foals,  finding  a  ready  sale  in  the  canton- 
ments for  them,  as  they  are  taken  down  on  speculation  to  Hindustim.  They  abo 
shoot  great  numbers  of  full  grown  ones  for  food,  the  ground  in  places  in  the 
desert  being  very  &vorable  for  a  '  drive,'  or  stalking."  The  author  performed  the 
difficult  feat,  on  an  Arab  horse,  of  riding  down  and  spearing  one  of  these  animab, 
a  fomale ;  and  he  remarks  that — *'  They  stand  about  12  hands  high,  are  of  a  fawn 
(Isabelle)  colour,  with  white  on  the  belly,  chest,  and  neck.  They  have  a  dark 
chesnut  mane,  [and  black]  dorsal  stripe,  tuft  to  the  tail,  and  tips  to  the  ears* 
Some  are  very  beautifully  striped  on  the  legs ;  many  are  mottled.  I  have  seen 
one  or  two  of  a  very  dark  colour.  They  have  not  generally  the  stripe  on  the 
shoulder,  though  I  think  I  have  seen  some  with  it  slightly  marked.  Their  ho^ 
very  large ;  ears  very  long :  the  eye  handsome ;  and  coat  very  fine."  This  vari- 
ation in  colouring  and  especially  the  stripes  on  the  legs  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  obscrrod  in  the  Kyat^gg  of  Tibet. 

2l 
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LiBBAKT. 

Tlie  library  has  received  the  following  accessions  during  the  moxilli  of 
April  last. 

Presented. 

An  introduction  to  the  use  of  the  Mouth-Blowpipe,  by  Dr.  Theodore 
Scheerer.  Transkted  and  compiled  by  H.  F.  Blanford,  1856,  12aio. — Br 
Mb.  Blanford. 

Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Government  of  India,  No.  XXI. 
containing  Be  venue  Beports  of  the  Ganges  Canal,  for  the  year  1855-56. 
Irrigation  in  Egypt.— By  thb  Govt,  of  India. 

Memoirs  of  Uie  Geological  Survey  of  India,  Vol.  I.  Part  I. — By  the 
Govt,  of  Bbnoal. 

Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Bengal  Government,  No.  XXV. 
Reports  on  the  Bengal  Teak  Flantationa,  Productive  capacities  of  the 
Shan  countries,  Beports  on  Serajgunge,  on  Vaooination,  on  the  Tea  Plant 
in  Sylhet,  on  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Calcutta,  and  on  tke  Patna  Opium 
Agency,  2  oopiea.--*BY  thb  Samb. 

Ditto  from  the  Beoorda  of  €K>vemment»  N.  W.  Provinoes,  Part  XXV. 
1867. — ^By  the  Aoba  Govt. 

Ditto  from  the  Beoorda  of  the  Bombay  Government,  No.  XXXVIII. 
Correspondence  relating  to  the  tenure  of  the  possessions  in  the  Deccan 
held  by  His  Highness  Jyajee  Bao  Sindia  under  the  Treaty  of  Surie 
Aujungaum.— By  thb  Govt,  of  Bombay. 

Ditto  from  ditto.  No.  XL.  Papers  regarding  the  Revenue  Settlement 
effected  in  the  districts  of  Omerkote  and  Thun :  and  on  the  Condition  and 
System  of  arrangement  of  Thurr  and  Pankur  districts. — By  thb  Sakb. 

Annual  Report  (34th)  of  the  Parental  Academic  Institution  and  Doveton 
College,  1857.— By  Mb.  Smith. 

The  Annals  of  Indian  Administration,  edited  by  M.  Townsend,  Fart 
I.  and  II. — Serampore,  1857. — By  thb  Govt,  of  Ihdia. 

Sjair  k^n  Tamboehan,  door  Dr.  J.  J.  de  Hollander,  Idedai^  186(, 
pamphlet-^^Y  the  Authob. 

Memoirs  de  la  Society  Imp^reale  dea  Sciences  Naturellea  de  CherlN»iT& 
3  vols.  8vo.  Pari*,  1855.— By  the  Sogibty. 

Zeitsohrift  der  Deutschen  morgenlandisohen  GeaeUaobaft,  Band  XL 
Heft  I.  lAepzig,  1857>  2  copies.— By  the  GBBMAiT-0&isirrA.L  Socibtt. 

Indische  Alter thumakunde.  8vo.  von  C.  Lassen.  Dritt«n  Baodtf, 
Helft.  I.  Li^psfig,  1857.— *By  thb  Actthob. 

Journal  of  the  Stotiaticil  Sodety  of  London,  Vol.  XX.  Part  I.  March. 
1857.— By  thb  Society. 
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First  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Benefioient  Institntions,  1857. — By 

THB  SaMB. 

Journal  Asiatiqne,  No8.  32  and  33.  November  and  December,  18^6,  and 
January,  18&7-— Bt  thb  Asiatic  Socibtt  of  Pabib. 

Proeeediogs  of  the  Rojal  Qeogr»phioal  Society  of  London,  Nos.  6  and 
7. — By  THB  Socibtt. 

Journal  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  India,  Vol. 
IX.  Part  III.  Calcutta,— By  thb  Socibty. 

Discours  de  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy,  pamphlet. — By  thb  Authob. 

Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society,  Vol.  8,  Nos.  23  and  24. — By  thb 
Socibty. 

Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  No.  2.— By  thb  Editob. 

The  Calcutta  Christian  Observer  for  April,  1857. — By  thb  Editor. 

The  Oriental  Christian  Spectator  for  March,  1857. — By  thb  Editobs. 

The  Oriental  Baptist  for  April,  1857. — By  thb  Editob. 

The  Upadeshak  for  April  — By  thb  Editob. 

Exchanged* 

The  Athemeum  for  January  and  February,  1857. 
The  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal 
of  Science,  Nos.  84  and  85. 

JPurchtued, 

Astronomical  Observations  made  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Green- 
wich in  the  years  of  1817  to  1825.  8  vols,  folio. 

Observations  Astronomiques  faites  a  TObservatoire  Royal  de  Paris, 
Tome  I.  1825,  Paris. 

Histoire  des  Insectes,  L^pidoptdres.  Tome  I.  V.  YI.  VIL  and  YIII. 
8vo.  Pans,  with  Planches. 

Visit  to  Remarkable  Places :  by  William  Howitt,  8vo. 

Die  lieder  des  Hafis.  Persisch  mit  dem  commentare  des  Sudi  heraus« 
gegeben  von  Hermann  Brockhaus,  Band,  I  Yiertes  Heft,  Liepzig,  1857* 

The  Literary  Gaasette,  Nos.  2087  to  2095. 

Comptes  Bendus,  Nos.  1  to  7^  1857. 

Journal  des  Savants  for  January  and  February,  1857. 

Index  to  ditto  for  1856. 

Revue  et  Magazin  de  Zoologie,  No.  12  for  1856  and  No.  1  for  1857. 

Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  No.  5.  1857* 

The  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  Nos.  110  and  111,  for 
1857. 
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The  Quarterly  Review,  No.  201,  January,  1857. 

Heme  des  deux  Mondes,  (bi-monthly)  January  15th  to  1  at  March,  1857- 

The  American  Journal  of  Sciences  and  Arts,  No.  67. 

GouB  Da8  Bysa'cc. 
Librarian  ^  Assigfant  Secretary. 
Ut  May,  1857. 
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Notsi  am  the  digtribution  of  some  of  the  land  and  frethwaier  shelU  of 
India :  Fart  I. — Bif  W.  Theobald,  Jvnb. 

BiBKAH  Aim  THB  TSNABSEBIK  PsOYniGES. 

In  tlie  present  paper  it  is  my  intention  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
distribution  of  the  land  and  fluviatile  shells  of  certain  portions  of 
India,  as  far  as  they  have  been  observed,  in  the  hope  that  my  notes 
may  prove  a  not  uninteresting  addition  to  our  previous  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  shew  by  the  great  addition  now  made  to  the  list 
of  known  species,  how  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  this  depart- 
ment of  Natural  History. 

The  names  used  are  with  scarcely  an  exception  those  furnished  by 
Mr.  Benson,  who  has  described  many  of  the  new  species  in  the 
Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History  for  last  year,  though 
many  still  possess  merely  MSS.  names,  which,  together  with  the 
new  species  described  from  specimens  furnished  by  me,  I  have  indi- 
cated  in  the  following  list,  by  asterisks  (*). 

On  my  first  communicating  with  Mr.  Benson,  he  informed  me 
that  but  twenty-three  species  of  land  shells  were  authentically 
known  from  the  Tenasserim  Provinces.  Of  these,  four  species,  which 
escaped  my  notice,  may  here  be  mentioned  to  complete  the  list  up 
to  the  present  time,  viz. 

Yitrina  Birmanica,  Philippi. 

Bulimus  moniliferus,  Gould. 

Cyclophorus  perdix,  Sav. 

Leptopoma  Birmanum,  Pfr. 
No.  LXXXVIII.— New  Series,  Vol.  XXVI.        2  k 
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CtCIiOBTOMIDJS. 

Fterocyelos.    Benson. 
1  .•  P.  pullatua,  B.— Akowtong  (on  the  Irrawaddi  R.)    Not  un- 
common. 

2.*  P.  cetra,  B. — Maulmein  and  Phaiethdn  (on  the  Tenasserim 

B.)    Not  common. 

Oyclaphorut,     Montfort. 

3.     C.  aurantiacuB,  Schum. — Tenaaserim  valley,  not  common. 

4 .•  0.  Theobaldianufl,  B. — ^Tenasserim  valley,  Maulmein,  Thaiet- 
mio.  Tbis  shell  is  no  where  common.  In  the  Tenasserim  valley 
it  equals  C.  aurantiacus  in  size,  but  is  easily  distinguished  by  its 
more  depressed  form,  colourless  peristome,  and  flexuous  striation. 
It  has  the  greatest  range  of  any  Cyclostomatous  shell  of  the  provinces. 

5 .•  C.  Haughtoni,  mihi. — n.  s.  TestA,  simili  C.  aurantiaco  solidA 
nitidiuscul& ;  carinatd,  superne  saturate  castanea;  in  decorticatis 
speciminibus,  spir&  lineis  albidis  ziczac  variegati.  Carina,  catenata, 
alternate  albidft  et  castane&.  Periomphalo  albido,  fasciis  nonnullis 
castaneis  spiralibus  lineato.  Peristomate  vix  pallidissime  ochraceo, 
ore  interiori  caerulescente — Maulmein. 

Size-i:^  ^^^J^*^]  diameter  in  inches.    This  shell  I  have  much 
1.35  Minor  ) 

pleasure  in  naming  afber  Oapt.  Haughton,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 

for  some  fine  shells.  It  occurs  abundantly  at  the  ^'  farm  caves,"  and 

is  at  once  distinguished  from  all  other  Tenasserim  Cyclophori,  bj 

its  parti-coloured  fiiniculate  keel,  which  is  not  the  result  of  abrasioD, 

but  is  best  seen  in  specimens  covered  by  the  epidermis. 

6.    C.  expansus,    Pfr. — Tenasserim  valley.     Not  rare.     This 

,  .      .       -        1.70      0.80 
shell  varies  much  m  size,  trom  -—  to  rr-^ 

7 .•  C.  afl&nis,  mihi. — ^n.   s.  Testft,  subgloboso-turbinatft,  umbiK- 

catA,  solidiusculft,  castaneo-marmoratd,  baud  nitidft,  vix  carinata; 

peristomate  reflexo,  forti,  expansiusculo-distorto,  pallidissime  flaves- 

1.60        1.40^,     ,      . 
cente,  intus  c»rulescente  j-Tg-  to  j^  Maulmein. 

This  shell  has  no  very  marked  character,  unless  a  distortion  in 
the  peristome,  one-third  from  its  sutural  margin,  should  prove  con- 
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Btant.  Bat  two  specimens  were  obtained,  of  which  the  measurements 

are  given  above. 

8.      C.  fulguratas,  Ffr. — Thaiet-mio,    Bangoon,  very    common. 

This  fine  shell  is  not  rare  at  Sangoon  and  becomes  vevj  abundant 

near  Thaietmio.    It  varies  much  in  size  and  colour,  some  specimens 

,       .      ,      ,       1.80      1.03 

are  almost  colourless, to 

1.80      0.85. 

9.*    0.  crjptomphalus,  B. — Ava.     Procured  by  Mr.  Oldham, 

does  not  seem  to  be  a  plentiful  species. 

10.*  C.  scurra,  B. — Fogu  (province). 

II.*  C.  balteatus,  B. — Pegu  (province). 

12.*  G.  scissimargo,  B. — Phaieth&n.    Not  common. 

13.*  C.  calyx,  B. — Akowtong,  on  the  Irrawaddee,  not  common. 

14.  C.  comu-venatorium,  Sav. — ^Ava.   Procured  by  Mr.  Oldham. 

15.  C.  perdia^  Sav^     (Not  obtained  by  me.) 

Zeptapoma.      Pfeiffer* 
16.*  L.  aspirans,  B. — Tenasserim  valley,  very  common. 
17.    X.  Birmanumy  Pfr, — (Not  noticed  by  me). 

Alyeaua,     Qra^. 

18.*  A.  pyramidalis,  B. — Therabuin  hill,  near  the  Tenasserim 
river.  This  pretty  little  shell  appears  confined  to  Therabuin  hill, 
▼here  it  is  not  very  cotfimon.     It  is  of  a  delicate  pink  tint. 

19.*  A.  amphora,  B.    Maulmein  and  Tenasserim  valley.    Bare. 

20.*  A.  umbonalis,  B. — Akovrtong.    Not  rare. 

21.*  A.  sculptilis,  B. — Thaiet-mio.    Bare. 

22.*  A.  annillatus,  B.-*Thaiet-mio.    Bara 

Megalomastoma,     Chiilding, 
23.*  M.  gravidum,  B. — Maulmein.    Very  common. 

24.  M.  sectilabre,  Gould. — Yanglaw,  on  the  Tenasserim.  Very 
rare. 

Bhaphaulus.     Pfeiffer. 

25.  E.  chrysalis,  Pfr. — Maulmein.    Very  rare. 

Ptfpina.     Tignard. 
26.*  P.  arula,  B. — Yanglaw,  very  rare.    Among  dead  leaves. 
27.*  p.  artata,   B. — Maulmein.     Not  uncommon,  among  dead 
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leaTM  and  rubbish  at  the  foot  of  rocks.  By  the  habitat  **  Maolmein" 
the  **  Farm  caves"  in  limestone  hills  a  few  miles  distant  are  intended. 

Otopoma,     €hay, 
28.*  O.  blennuSy  B. — Maulmein.     Bare. 

Hydrocena,    Parreyu. 
29.*  H.  illeZy  B. — Phaiethan.    Not  rare.    On  the  bare  face  of 
limestone  rocks. 

80.*  H.  pyxis,  B. — Thaiet-mio.    Not  rare,  under  stones. 
81.*  H.    frustrillum,  B. — Ava.     Procured  abundantly  by  Mr. 
Oldham. 


Tabiihu*  yiew  of  the  distribution  of 
the  Cyolostomidee,  in  Birmah  and 
the  TenMserim  ProTinces. 
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Helix.    L, 
1.*    H.  Oldhami,  B. — Ava.    Procured  by  Mr.  Oldham. 
2.*    H.  scalpturita,  B. — Ava.    What  appears  to  be  a  small 
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variety  of  the  same  shell  ooeura  at  Thaiet-mio,  and  nearly  approaches 
H.  similaris,  Fer.  in  aspect,  though  larger. 

3.*  H.  bolus,  6. — Tliaiet-mio.  Very  abundant  at  Thaiet-mio, 
Proioe,  Henzada,  Ae. 

4.*  H.  pauxillula,  B. — ^Thaiet^mio,  where  this  minute  helix  is 
fare. 

5.*    H.  mensula,  B. — Thaiet-ndo.    Uare. 

6.*  H.  hariohiy  B. — ^Thaiet*mio.  Bather  rare.  Inhabits  Acacia 
trees  in  jungle. 

7.*    H.  petila,  B. — Thaiet*Ddo.    Bare. 

8.  H.  refuga,  Gould. — Thaiet-mio  and  Akowtong.  Not  very 
rare. 

9.*  H.  pausa,  B. — ^Akowtong.  Not  common.  Found  in  gardens 
on  Areca  Palms,  ^c. 

10.  H.  rotatoria,  V.  de  Busch. — Akowtong.  Very  corinion,  found 
in  company  with  the  last.  This  shell  is  rarely  distinguishable  from 
the  Sylhet  H.  tapeiria,  B.  By  the  aid  of  a  lens  however  the  sculp- 
ture  is  found  to  be  more  ornate  and  flexuous,  whilst  in  the  latter 
it  is  simply  striate. 

11.*  H.  textrina,  B. — Henzada.  Ooramon  in  jungle.  The  adult 
shell  has  a  very  handsome  pellucid  appearance.  In  the  rains  the 
foot  is  too  large  for  immediate  retraction. 

12.*  H.  molecula,  B. — Eangoon.  This  little  species  abounds 
on  the  Great  Pagoda. 

13.    H.  achatina,  Gray. — ^Maulmein.    Very  abundant. 

14.*  H.  bombax,  B. — Maulmein*    Bather  rare. 

15.  H.  honesta,  Gould.— Maulmein.  Tenasserim  valley.  Bather 
common. 

16.  H.  Merguiensis,  Philippi. — Maulmein.  Tenasserim  valley. 
Common.    Seems  a  var.  of  the  next  species. 

17.  H.  Gabflta,  Gould. — Maulmein.     Mergui.    Common. 
18.*  H.  capessens,  B. — Maulmein.    Not  very  rare. 

19.*  H.  infrendens,  B. — Maulmein.    Not  very  rare. 
20.*  H.  Pylaica,  B. — Maulmein.    Not  uncommon.  This  curious 
little  shell  resembles  the  American  H.  hirsuta. 
21.*  H.  catinus,  B. — Maulmein.    Very  rare. 
22.*  H.  cassiduhiy  B. — Maulmein.    Bare. 
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23.  H.  delibrata,  6.  (H.  procumbens,  Goald) — Maolmein.  Te- 
nasserini  yalley.  No  where  common.  This  species  has  a  very  wide 
range,  being  also  found  near  Oherra. 

24.  H.  refaga  Tar.  dextrorsa. — Phaiethan.  This  dextral  rar. 
was  onlj  met  with  at  one  spot  in  the  Tenasserim  yalley,  where  it 
was  not  rare ;  it  is  curious  that  JI.  refuga  does  not  occur  in  the 
valley,  but  was  first  seen  at  Akowtong. 

25.  H.  castra,  B. — Pija.  Rare.  A  single  specimen  of  this  Dar- 
jiling  shell  was  found  at  Pija  between  Tavoy  and  Mergui. 

26.*  H.  attegia,  B. — Phaiethan.    Not  common. 

27.*  H.  an,  B.— Therabuin  Hill.  Bare.  This  hill  has  afforded 
many  singular  forms,  no  where  else  met  with. 

28.*  H.  convallata,  B. — ^Therabuin  Hill.  Bare.  Another  sin- 
gular shell  also  met  with  near  Pija  on  the  coast  between  Mergui 
and  Tavoy. 

29.*  H.  biforcata,  B. — Therabuin  Hill.  A  most  singular  shell, 
of  which  but  one  adult  specimen  was  procured. 

80.*  H.  ceryx,  B.— Phaiethan  HiU.    Bare. 

81.*  H.  artificiosa,  B.-^Phaiethan.  Not  rare,  but  nowhere  ebe 
found. 

82.*  H.  causia,  B. — Phaiethan.    Bare. 

33.*  H.  forabilis,  B. — Phaiethan.    Very  rare. 

84.*  H.  perpaula,  B. — Phaiethan.    Very  rare. 

85.*  H.  levicula,  B. — Phaiethan.    Bare. 

86.*  H.  petasus,  B. — Phaiethan.    Not  rare. 

87.*  H.  precaria,  B. — Phaiethan.    Very  rare. 

88.  H.  Saturnia,  Gould. — Tenasserim  valley.    Bare. 

89.  H.  anceps,  Gould. — Tenasserim  valley.    Common. 
40.    H.  retrorsa,  Gould. — Tenasserim  valley.    Commou, 
41.*  H.  acerra,  B. — Mergui.    Common. 

42.  H.  resplendensy  Philippi. — Tenasserim  valley. 

43.  H.  Theodori,  Philippi. — Yanglaw.    Very  rare. 
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Ttbnkr  view  of  the  distribntion  of 

Helioes  in  Binnah  and  the 

TeDMserim  ProTinoes. 
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Syp9clo»tamai   Benson, 
ik*    H.  tubiferuiD,  B. — Thaiet-mio.    This  singular  little  anos- 
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tomatous  shell  was  only  met  with  at  one  spot  on  limestone  rocks, 
near  the  Coal  mines,  where  it  did  n6t  seem  very  rare. 

Streptaxie.    Qray, 

45.  S.  Petiti,  Gtould. — Maulmein.  Tenasserim  vallej.   Gonunon. 

Titrina.  Brt^amaud. 

46.  F.  Birmaniea^  Philippic  was  not  met  with  by  me. 

Cn/pt08oma.  MM,  n.  g, 
Testi  yitrin®  simile,  sed  robustiore.     Peristomate  obtuso  hand 
tenue.    Animale,  penitus  intra  testam  retractile,  et  in  sBstiyatiomB 
tempore,  solido  epiphragmate  obtecto. 

47.  C.  pnestans,  (Vitrina  praestans)  Gk>uld. — Maulmein.  Mar- 
taban.  Tenasserim  valley. — I  have  separated  this  shell  from  Yitrioa, 
as  the  animal  is  perfectly  retractile,  and  the  peristome  is  thicker 
than  in  Vitrina  proper,  and  not  membranous.  It  is  common  in 
holes  in  laterite  at  Martaban  and  not  rare  throughout  the  Tenas- 
serim  Valley.    Its  colour  is  a  bay  olive  Cajiput  green. 

Sueeinea,  Drapamaud. 

48.  S.  semiserica,  Gould. — Tavoy.  Tenasserim  Valley.  Not 
rare. 

49.  S.  (ined.). — ^Bangoon.    A  small  species,  rather  rare. 

Bulimue.    Scopoli. 

50.  B.  perversuB,  var.  atricallosusi  Gould. — Tenasserim  Vallej. 
Common.    Dextnd  and  sinistral  shells  occur  in  equal  numbers. 

51.  B.  Janus,  Pfr. — Procured  alive  from  dealers  in  Mergui,  and 
said  to  come  from  the  neighbourhood.  Dextnd  and  sinistral  shells 
equally  common. 

52.*  B.  Theobaldianus,  B. — ^Yanglaw.    Very  rare, 
53.*  B.  putus,  B. — Akowtong.    Bather  rare. 

54.  6.  insularis,  Ehr. — Below  Ava.  Procured  abundantly  bj 
Mr.  Oldham. 

55.  B.  gracilis,  H. — A  little  shell  which  seems  to  be  this  species 
is  common  from  Thaiet-mio  to  Tavoy. 

56.  jB.  moniliferue,  Oould. — Not  met  with  by  me. 
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Aehatina.   Lamarck, 

67.  A.  tenuispira,  B. — Thaiet-mio.  Akowtong.  A  slender  var. 
of  this  Darjiling  species  is  not  uncommon  at  the  roots  of  Bamboo 
dumps  near  Akowtong. 

Pupa.   Zamarei. 

58.  P.  bicolor,  Hutton.  (P.  mellita,  Gould). — ^Thaiet-mio, 
TaToj.  This  little  species  is  widely  spread,  but  nowhere  abundant. 
It  is  usually  found  in  moist  earth  in  company  with  Bulimus  gracilis. 

Clauiilia.  Drapamaud, 

59.  C.  insignis,  Gould. — Maulmein.  Very'  rare.  Tenasserim 
Valley.    Not  common. 

60.  C.  Philippiana,  Pfr. — Maulmein.  Tenasserim  Valley.  Very 
common. 

Aurieula.    Lamarck, 

61.  A.  dactylns,  Pfr. — Mergui.  Not  common.  In  Mangrove 
swamps. 

62.  A.  glans,  B. — Amherst.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Salween  or 
Uaolmein  river.    Bare. 

Pyihia. 

63.  P.  plicata,  Per.   Ava  (teste  Oldham.)   Maulmein.   Common. 
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Fraetieal  NoteM  on  the  hett  mode  of  obtaining  the  higheet  dmtf 
from  Burdwan  Ooal  as  compared  with  EngUeh  Coal. — Bg  Hshst 
FisdivgtOk.  . 

1.  I  assume  in  this  paper  that  the  coal  supplied  is  the  avenge 
good  Burdwan  Coal ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of 
inferior,  shalj,  stuff  has  been  from  time  to  time  sold  as  Burdwan 
Goal,  and  hence,  and  from  the  cause  vhich  I  shall  Bubsequentlj 
indicate,  arises  its  bad  reputation  amongst  engineers.  I  assume  abo 
that  the  boiler  furnace  is  one  with  "joggle  bars." 

2.  Perfectly  pure  coal  should  contain  no  earthy  matter  whatao- 
ever,  but  this  is  rarely,  perhaps  never,  met  with.  Good  English  Fit 
Coal  contains  from  8.00  to  0.8  per  cent,  of  earthy  matter ;  the  aTe^ 
age  of  such  as  has  been  examined  here  being  2.8  per  cent,  and  the 
Welsh  Steam  Coal  2.0  per  cent.  An  average  of  several  analyses  of 
good  Burdwan  Coal  gives  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  as  the  proportios 
of  earthy  matters ;  so  that  we  have 

Eoglish  Pit-Coal.      Best  Welsh  Steam  Coal.      Burdwan  CosL 
2.8  pr.  ct.  2.0  pr.  ct.  13^  pr.  ct 

8.  I  do  not  refer  here  to  the  iron  and  snlphur,  of  which  most 
coal  contains  varying  proportions;  because  I  am  not  so  mudi  writ* 
ing  a  chemical  as  a  practical  paper,  and  while  the  iron  on  the  one 
hand  is  usually  included  in  the  earthy  mattersi  the  Burdwan  Goii 
on  the  other  does  not  contain  much  aulphur* 
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4.  Again :  every  engineer  knows  that  some  coal  cbntaina  too 
large  a  proportion  of  gaseous  ni&tter  and  too  lifctle  carbon  (coke) ;  so 
that  though  it  will  light  and  flame  up  easily,  and  thereby  raise  the 
steam  quickly,  yet  it  does  not  leaTe  a  good  bed  of  glowing  coke  to 
keep  it  up  steadily  for  a  long  time,  and  is  thus  both  a  wasteful  and 
80  to  saj  an  uncertain  coal ;  wasteful  because  it  burns  away  too 
£i8t,  and  uncertain  as  giving  at  one  time  too  much  steam  and  ano- 
^r  too  little.  And  moreover  an  improper  coal  for  sea-going  Steam* 
en  as  they  can  only  carry  a  given  quantity. 

5.  The  opposite  kind,  where  there  is  too  little  gas  and  too  much 
carbon,  raises  steam  slowly  and  is  apt  to  coke  and  elinker  and  the 
fire  to  get  slack,  for  it  then  approaches  to  a  coke  or  anthracite  fire 
in  a  coal  furnace.    And  thus  the  steam  is  apt  to  get  low. 

6.  Again  as  to  the  earthy  matter.  Up  to  a  small  per  centage, 
say  perhaps  5  per  cent,  it  does  not  do  harm  when  bamt  in  coal, 
though  it  teUs  heavily  in  the  coke,  and  it  perhaps  keeps  the  coal  toge- 
ther while  burning ;  but  being  incombustible  itself,  if  this  proportion 
is  exceeded,  the  burning  of  the  coal  is  to  a  certain  extent  impeded^ 
and  the  coal  clinkers  very  much,  so  as  to  require  constant,  and  to 
the  firemen,  fatiguing  attention.  And  there  is  much  waste  in  the 
clinker  which,  when  examined,  will  be  usually  found  to  contain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  coke  in  the  cinder. 

7.  The  gaseous  contents  of  coal  and  its  carbon  are  also  to  be 
considered,  and  here  we  have  from  the  same  authority  as  before. 

Gaseous.  Carbonf 

English  Pit  Coal, 81.00     ....     67.3 

Welsh  Coal, 29.26    68.76 

BnrdwanCoal, 86.2      ..  ••     50.2 

We  have  therefore  in  the  Burdwan  Coal  an  excess  of  gaseous 
matter  and  a  deficiency  of  ^about  18  per  cent,  of  oarbon  (coke)  of 
which  18|^  per  cent,  is  made  up  by  earthy  matter  and  the  remainder 
by  water,  of  which  it  usually  contains  from  4  to  8  per  cent. 

8.  We  build  Steamers,  such  as  they  are,  in  India ;  but  their 
machinery  is  sent  out  from  England,  where  the  engineers  and 
boiler-makers  have  no  idea  of  these  peculiarities  in  our  Indian  Coal, 
and  of  course  construct  their  furnaces  for  burning  English  Coal, 
and  as  our  officers  and  engineers  know  little  or  nothing  also  of 
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IndiAQ  Coal,  except  that  it  is  a  troableBome  coal — ^that  it  clinkers 
exceMirelj ;  and  sometimeSy  where  thej  get  a  large  proportioii.  of 
inferior  kinds  in  their  lot, — ^that  the  Bteam  etmnci  he  kept  up  wM 
the  Burdwan  Coal — they  are  clamorona  for  Eoglish  Coal, — and  get  it. 
We  are  thus  in  verj  many  cases  trying  to  bubk  Ivdias  Coai#  ov 
EsaLiSH  a&iTXsl  and  are  always  complaining  that  we  do  not  succeed* 

9.  I  have  succeeded,  and  on  a  large  scale,  when  boiling  sugar  in 
open  pans,  in  obtaining,  not  the  dufcy  of  English  Coal  from  Burdwan 
Coal,  but  something  much  higher  than  could  be  looked  for — flay- 
within  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  English  Coal,  and  withont  nutek 
more  trouble,  except  in  a  little  more  work  with  the  picker,  which 
the  men  carefully  attended  to  because  the  furnaces  being  oon* 
structed  to  burn  their  own  smoke,  which  they  did  very  completely, 
the  men,  who  were  well  paid,  were  liable  to  a  fine,  if  the  amoke- 
flag  was  seen  for  any  length  of  time  at  the  top  of  the  chimney. 

10.  And  I  managed  this  by  the  following  simple  expedient. 
Whenever  Ihad  Burdioan  Coal  to  hum^  I  took  out  one  of  the  h&rt 

and  steadied  the  others  hjf  bits  of  serap  iron  put  in  between  their 
shoulders.  This  increased  the  air-way  and  the  Burdwan  Coal  then 
burnt  freely,  but  ofeourse  gave  a  larger  quantity  of  its  white  aeh, 

11.  The  reason  of  this  is  simple  enough.  If  we  suppose  a  giyen 
quantity  of  English,  or  Welsh,  Coal  to  perform  its  highest  duty  as  a 
steam  coal,  in  any  given  time,  with,  say  a  certain  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  air,  which  we  will  call  1000,  we  have  first  a  coal  containing 
say  2^  per  cent,  of  earthy  matter  requiring  this  amount  of  air  in  a 
given  time. 

12.  But  it  is  clear  that  a  coal  containing  12  or  15  per  cent,  will 
require  a  much  larger  amount  of  air  in  the  same  time.  We  do  not 
know  how  much,  or  what  is  the  proportion  in  which  the  earthy 
matter  obstructs  the  combustion  of  the  coal  in  which  it  is  contained ; 
but  we  do  certainly  know  that  every  question  of  combustion  from 
Cannel  Coal  to  Anthracite  is  a  question  of  draft,  and  of  air-way ;  of 
the  rapidity  of  the  passage  of  the  air,  which  is  the  draft,  and  of  the 
size  of  the  spaces  through  which  this  draft  passes,  which  is  the  air-way. 

13.  Now  as  we  can  only  alter  our  funnels  by  reducing  them, 
which  we  do  not  want  to  do,  the  draft  is  a  constant  quantity,  and 
hence  the  resource  is  that  which  I  have  spoken  of  above — to  increase 
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the  air-iray.  I  have  spoken  there  of  taking  out  one  fire  bar,  but 
I  am  not  sure  that  where  the  shoulders  of  the  bars  are  narrow  or 
the  furnace  large,  this  would  be  enough ;  yet  to  take  out  two  would 
perhaps  leave  the  spaces  so  wide^  that  the  small  coal  would  fall 
through  before  it  was  burnt  P  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
these  questions,  though  without  very  accurate  experiments  and  mea- 
Burements  we  can  only  estimate  them  roughly,  are  really  questions 
of  nice  adjustment. 


iTotee  on  Kokdn,  KaehgMr^  Tdrkand,  and  other  places  in  Central 
Asia. — J?y  Lieut.  H.  G.  Sa.yebtt,  Srd  Eegt.  Bombay^  N.  I., 
Assistant  Commissioner,  Multdn, 

About  six  years  since,  the  Sight  Hon'ble  B.  Disraeli,  M.  P.,  at 
the  prayer  of  the  sisters  of  the  unfortunate  Lieutenaut  Wyburd  of 
the  Indian  Navy,  at  that  time  supposed  to  be  in  slavery  at  Kokfin, 
the  capital  of  one  of  the  petty  states  of  Central  Asia,  had,  by  a 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  British 
Government  to  effect  his  release. 

This  officer  had  been  despatched  from  Persia  to  Bokhdri  for  the 
purpose  of  making  enquiry  into  the  fate  of  Stoddard  and  Conolly, 
and  had  never  returned.  He  appears  to  have  been  sold  into  slavery 
by  the  ruler  of  Bokh6rd. 

Some  months  previous  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  an  agent, 
•aid  to  have  been  despatched  by  the  reigning  chief  of  Kok6n,  had 
arrived  at  Pesli&war,  with  information,  that  a  European  calling 
himself  Wypirt,  was  then  in  confinement  in  that  city  under  the 
suspicion  of  being  a  spy  of  the  Bussians  (with  whom  the  Kokdn 
chief  was  at  enmity) ;  but  that  he  protested  he  was  an  Englishman 
and  had  escaped  from  slavery  at  Bokh6r&.  The  agent  in  question, 
I  was  informed,  had  stated  the  readiness  of  the  Chief  to  release 
the  unfortunate  man,  if  any  British  officer  were  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  would  satisfy  him  as  to  his  being  a  British  subject. 

As  soon  as  I  became  aware  of  these  circumstances,  I  tendered 
my  humble  services,  both  to  the  Government  of  Bombay,  and  the 
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Supreme  OoferfimeDty  and  offered  to  proceed  through  Kaahmfr  and 
endeavour  to  effect  the  releaae  of  the  o£Scer  in  question. 

Quite  by  accident  I  met  with  a  Jew  at  Bombay,  who  had  acooia» 
panied  Dr.  Hoff  on  his  journey  to  Bokh4ri^  and  who  readily  offiBied 
to  accompany  me;  and  two  respectable  natives  of  Kokiin  itself, 
who  were  returning  to  their  native  land  from  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mekkah,  were  ready  to  attach  themselves  to  me,  and  answer  for  my 
safety,  if  necessary. 

I  was  therefore  sanguine  of  success,  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  my 
services  were  tiot  accepted;  and  it  appears  that  a  native  was 
despatched  on  the  mission,  who,  as  might  naturally  have  been 
expected,  failed.  He  has  lately  returned,  and  from  the  exceedingly 
meagre  account  of  his  journey,  published  in  the  Journal  of  tb« 
Society,  No.  lY.  of  1856,  he  appears  to  have  gone  to  very  lilile 
trouble  in  the  matter,  and  to  have  confined  himself  to  asking  qaes- 
tions  in  bazars,  and  in  despatching  natives  of  the  country  to  tbt 
adjacent  districts  for  the  same  purpose.  Whether  he  was  dulj 
accredited  to  the  Chief  of  S.ok6n  or  otherwise,  does  not  appear. 

There  is  very  little  chance  of  the  unfortunate  officer,  or  Europeas 
whoever  he  may  have  been,  being  still  in  the  land  of  the  liviDg; 
the  uufulfilment  of  that  hope,  so  long  deferred,  which  maketh  the 
heart  sick,  must  long  since  have  brought  to  a  termination  the 
earthly  troubles  of  the  wretched  captive. 

For  a  number  of  years,  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  collect  ereiy 
item  of  information  respecting  the  geography,  inhabitantsi,  and 
resources  of  the  little  known  parts  of  Central  Asia.  What  I  W 
already  gleaned,  at  the  time  I  offered  to  proceed  to  Kok&n,  and 
information  furnished  by  the  two  Kok&nies,  I  have  referred  to,  I 
.now  submit,  as  giving  a  better  and  more  minute,  although  atill 
very  meagre,  account  of  this  important  and  little  known  eountcf, 
than  that  furnished  by  the  unsuccessful  agent,  Khwija  AhnuMi, 

Nakshbandi. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Kokin,  originally  called  Kokand,  Kor^,  and  Khoki,  the  capiid 
of  AudijAn  or  Ferghibiah,  the  native  country  of  the  Emperor  BAer, 
is  a  large,  populous,  and  well  built  city,  surrounded  by  numerous 
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gardeiiB,  for  wkich  it  is  eelebrated  throughout  Tdrkeatan.  The 
cit]r  Iiaa  coDBiderablj  increased  under  the  rule  of  the  present  Khia, 
Muhammad  Omar,*  son  of  Muhammad  Ali  Khin,  during  whose 
leign  the  eity  of  Khojend  became  depopulated. 

The  houses  of  the  oitjr  are  generalljr  built  of  wood,  of  several 
storiee  in  height,  with  a  foundation  of  burnt  bricks.  There  are 
eeverad  large  and  well  supplied  biz&rs,  many  of  which,  according  to 
the  general  fashion  in  oriental  cities,  are  covered  in.  It  has  one 
college,  and  several  large  Kiraw^nserdis  for  merchants. 

The  Arg  or  citadel,  in  which  the  Kh^  resides,  a  small  city  in 
itself,  is  situated  west  of  the  city,  being  divided  by  a  large  rivulet, 
a  feeder  of  the  Sirr,  Jihdn  or  Jaxartes  river,  which  di?ides  the  two 
from  north  to  south.  The  city  is  therefore  amply  supplied  with 
water,  which  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  its 
prosperity,  its  present  population  being  at  present  computed  to  be 
about  100,000,  half  of  whom  dwell  in  houses,  the  remainder  ara 
nomades  who  dwell  in  tents. 

The  ruler,  Muhammad  Omar  Kh4n  is  very  popular.  He  hear* 
all  the  complaints  of  his  subjects,  and  administers  justice  to  them 
in  person  every  day,  and  settles  their  disputes* 

This  city  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  public  women,  called 
in  the  Kattai  (Northern  China)  language,  Aghchha.  They  amount 
to  about  4,000 ;  and  may  be  seen  driving  about  the  city,  in  carriages 
drawn  by  horses,  at  all  times  of  the  day. 

Great  quantities  of  opium,  ehirs,  an  intoxicating  drug  made  from. 
hemp  flowers,  and  a  decoction  made  from  poppy-heads  (difleront 
from  opium),  are  made  here.  In  every  b&z&r  numbers  of  people 
may  be  seen  in  all  states  and  degrees  of  intoxication,  and  no  one 
interferes  with  them ;  indeed  people  may  do  just  as  they  choose 
here,  with  the  exception  of  acting  tyrannically,  such  are  the  Khan's 
commands.    Tyranny  and  oppression  in  this  city  will  not  answer.    . 

The  ruler  is  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Khin  of  Khw&razm,  but 
no  intercourse  takes  place  with  the  Bussians,  Bokh6r6i6ns,  or 
Chinese.    He  has  a  standing  army  of  about  55,000  men,  with  thirty 

*  Said  to  hare  been  dedironed  sinoe  the  above  waa  written.  His  Bon  Khuds 
Tar,  it  the  present  nder. 
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guuB,  the  whole  of  which,  however,  are  not  mounted.  The  prirate 
soldier's  pay  amounts  to  about  ten  tillahs,  each  tillah  being  wortii 
about  fourteen  shillings  English. 

The  country  is  small  in  extent,  and  surrounded  by  mountains  on 
all  sides,  with  the  exception  of  the  south-west,  in  which  direction 
the  city  of  Khojend  is  situated.  Bound  about  the  city  the  country 
is  densely  populated,  and  well  cultiyated  and  fruitful.  All  kinds  of 
grain,  fruits,  and  other  necessaries  are  plentiful  and  exceedingly 
cheap.    Flocks  and  herds  are  also  numerous. 

The  principal  taxes  levied  from  the  agriculturists  are  ten  per 
cent,  on  grain ;  on  the  value  of  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle  five  per 
cent. ;  on  the  sale  of  a  camel  three  tangas ;  on  a  horse  two ;  on  a 
sheep  one.  Merchandize  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  two  and  a  half  per 
cent.,  and  as  the  trade  is  very  extensive,  it  yields  a  large  revenue  to 
the  Ehto.  The  inhabitants  have  to  pay  a  yearly  tax  of  one  tiM 
on  each  house. 

The  chief  towns  of  the  Kh^ndt  of  Kok4n  are ;  Murghelfindsalit, 
distant  about  thirty-six  miles ;  K&rsandasht,  thirty-five  miles ;  Huu- 
gdndasht,  about  the  same  distance ;  Takht-Sdlimin-dasht  or  TJsh, 
thirty-four  miles;  Earghar-kohist4n,  sixty  miles,  and  other  phiees 
of  less  size. 

The  road  lies  through  a  desert  tract  of  country,  and  no  signs  of 
habitation  or  cultivation  are  seen  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  diffe^ 
ent  manzili  or  stages.  The  range  of  mountains,  called  the  Takht 
or  throne  of  Sdlim&n,  lies  to  the  west  of  the  city  of  Kokin,  distant 
about  one  hundred  miles*    It  has  two  peaks. 

On  the  arrival  of  a  K&raw^  at  the  Ourtang  or  Custom-hoase, 
the  chief  revenue  officer  who  is  stationed  there,  personally  inspects 
the  merchandize,  and  makes  out  two  lists  of  the  contents.  One 
copy  he  transmits  to  Azim  Eb&a,  the  Kattai  chief,  and  retains  tiia 
other  himself.  After  due  examination  of  the  goods  he  grants  t 
pass  to  the  merchants,  and  they  can  then  proceed  on  to  £^gh4r. 

On  approaching  any  Ourtang  or  Custom-house,  on  a  joumej,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  Kfifilah  B^shi,  or  leader  of  the  Kirawan,  to 
proceed  there  on  foot,  and  show  his  pass;  as  it  is  considered 
insulting  to  approach  a  government  establishment  on  honebaek 
or  mounted. 
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In  caaeB  where  anj  doubt  maj  arise  respecting  the  goods  being 
more  or  less  than  specified  in  the  pass,  the  trouble  these  revenue 
authorities  give  ia  most  vexatious ;  nevertheless,  should  anj  article 
mentioned  in  a  pass  be  lost  or  stolen  on  the  road  thej  are  prompt 
in  recovering  it.  On  such  a  circumstance  occurring  the  conductor 
of  the  K&rawAn  must  report  it  at  the  nearest  Custom-house,  giving 
a  description  of  the  goods  whatever  thej  may  be.  The  authorities 
have  a  stated  time  for  the  decision  of  such  matters,  and  in  case  the 
articles  are  not  recovered  within  the  prescribed  period,  some  com- 
pensation is  allowed,  but  in  kind,  not  in  money. 

On  a  £j&rawin  or  K&filah  reaching  the  citj,  or  any  other  place  in 
the  Kh6n's  dominions,  where  duties  are  leviable,  the  conductor 
must  report  his  arrival  at  the  chief  Custom-house,  stating  all  parti- 
culars, from  whence  he  has  come,  together  with  the  value,  and 
description  of  goods  he  maj  have  brought.  On  this  an  officer 
proceeds  to  inspect  the  merchandize,  and  on  goods  of  superior 
quality  five  per  cent,  on  the  value  is  levied,  and  on  commoner 
descriptions  half  the  above  rate. 

The  city  of  T^shkend  is  subject  to  Kok^n,  and  lies  ten  stages  or 
manziU  to  the  north-west.  It  was  once  a  very  large  and  rich  city, 
but  is  now  gone  to  decay«  The  numerous  ruins  of  mosques  and 
other  buildings  shows  what  its  former  extent  must  have  been. 

The  city  of  Kashghdr  lies  south-east  from  Kokau,  and  is  distant 
from  it  ten  manzila  for  K&raw6n  camels.  It  belongs  to  Chinese 
Tartary,  is  populous,  and  contains  about  50,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  fortified  wall,  which  is  very  strong  and  lofty, 
and  said  to  be  very  ancient.  The  citadel,  which  is  within 
the  enceinte^  occupies  an  area  of  about  two  miles,  and  is  gar^ 
risoned  by  2,500  soldiers,  with  several  pieces  of  artillery.  An 
army  of  Chinese  troops  is  also  stationed  here  as  being  a  fron- 
tier city.  It  formerly  amounted  to  10  or  12,000  men,  but 
lately  the  foree  has  been  considerably  augmented,  and  at  present 
is  computed  at  80,000  men.  The  chief  cause  of  this  increase, 
however,  appears  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  Muham- 
madans,  who  constitute  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  Some 
time  previously  they  created  a  serious  disturbance,  in  which  a  great 
number  of  Chinese  were  killed  and  an  immense  amount  of  property 

2  X 
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plundered.    A  strong  body  of  celestial  troops  was  sent  to  quail  tiiis 
revolt,  and  the  faithful  were  severelj  punished. 

The  residence  of  the  governor,  who  is  styled  ITmbiny  is  called  the 
Gtil  B^h,  distant  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  between  which  a 
portion  of  the  troops  are  encamped* 

The  city  gates  are  closed  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  as  is  the  custom 
throughout  Northern  China.  Each  soldier  of  the  city  police,  which 
is  a  well  organized  body  of  men,  is  provided  with  two  pieces  of 
wood  called  a  ehang^  and  at  the  termination  of  each  watch  of  abou( 
three  hours,  he  produces  a  sound  by  striking  them  together  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  and  aflerwards  calls  out  the  hour  of  the  night  or 
day.     These  soldiers  go  by  the  general  name  of  Hallfitts* 

The  country  is  very  productive,  and  the  city,  the  houses  of  whici^ 
are  regularly  laid  out,  is  surrounded  by  numerous  gardens.  There 
are  six  gates  which  are  defended  by  cannon,  and  a  number  cf 
mosques.  The  chief  fiscal  authority  is  vested  in  a  Muhammadaa 
^ho  bears  the  title  of  H^kim  Beg. 

The  people  are  a  lively  comely  race,  and  the  women  are  remark- 
ably handsome.  Merchants  may  take  temporary  wives,  as  in  Persii, 
by  entering  into  a  contract  for  a  specific  sum  during  the  period  of 
f;heir  sojourn  in  the  country.  The  l^shghiris  are  also  grei^t  wine- 
bibbers,  and  ^re  very  old  women  iu  their  fondness  for  a  '^disk 
of  tea." 

The  lands  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  rain  for  irrigation,  hot 
ftrtificial  irrigation  is  also  extensively  adopted,  and  this,  from  the 
number  of  streams  running  through  the  country,  is  by  no  meaaf 
difficult.  Snow  lies  on  the  ground  in  winter  to  the  depth  of  two, 
ftnd  sometimes  three  feet,  but  never  for  more  than  a  few  dayf 
j;ogether. 

The  distance  from  Siishgh&r  to  Tirkand  is  three  manzih^  of  abou^ 
seventeen  miles  each.  As  the  country  all  along  the  line  of  roatf 
is  highly  cultivated  and  e\Qeediag]j  populous,  the  different  stagef 
are  not  prescribed  to  certain  places,  as  between  K&shghi^r  and 
Kok&n.  The  Y&rkiang  river,  also  called  the  !^rgo-ii,  flows  past  tii|; 
city  to  the  north. 

Tarkand,  which  is  the  largest  city  of  Moghalistdn,  has  tw) 
citadels   within  its  walls,   one  in    which   t^B    IS^uhanin^ad^   fflj 
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rernor  dwells,  and  the  other,  on  the  southern  side,  where  the 
Chinese  ehief,  who  commands  the  army  quartered  here,  resides. 

This  force,  which  is  intended  to  overawe  the  Tarkandis 
amounts  to  about  40,000  men  with  several  guns.  This  is  the 
largest  force  the  Chinese  have  in  this  direction  of  their  empire, 
and  the  best  and  most  efficient,  being  picked  men.  They  are 
relieved  yearly.  Of  this  force,  10,000  are  quartered  within  the  city, 
the  remainder  in  the  vicinity. 

The  police  arrangements  are  similar  to  those  of  K&hghAr,  with 
this  exception,  that  an  equal  number  of  Chinese  soldiers  are  asso^ 
eiated  with  the  police  in  their  duties ;  and  one  celestial  accompanies 
each  of  the  ehdn^  nawdz&n  (ringers  or  strikers  of  the  ehAng)  as  the 
watchmen  already  described  are  called,  in  his  rounds. 

Bossian  K6raw&ns  come  here,  and  bring  all  sorts  of  European 
manufactures,  consisting  of  hardware  in  a  greater  proportion.  They 
take  back  with  them  teas,  silk,  and  other  articles  of  Chinese  manu- 
facture, but  they  are  not  allowed  to  proceed  further  east. 

From  Y6rkand,  distant  fifteen  manzils  or  stages  to  the  north-east 
is  AaA  (6ky  white,  stS,  river),  a  city  whose  wealth  and  population 
increase  steadily  every  year.  All  descriptions  of  food  are  excessively 
oheop,  and  even  when  prices  are  at  their  maximum,  a  tnaund  and  a 
half  of  grain,  KAb'ul  measure,  (about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
English)  may  be  obtained  for  two  shillings.  The  governor  of  this 
eity  is  appointed  by  the  Chinese,  but  the  people  are  chiefly  foU 
lowers  of  Isl4m. 

From  Aksd  to  Yilih  or  Ileh  is  ten  days  journey  to  the  north-east. 
The  road  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  traveller  having  to  cross  the 
glaciers  of  the  Ti&nch^n  or  snowy  mountuns.  A  body  of  fifty  mes 
are  maintained  here  by  the  authorities  for  the  express  purpose  of 
assisting  travellers  over  the  mountains,  and  foT  making  roads  for 
their  passage  through  the  ice.  When  a  party  of  travellers  reach 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  they  proceed  in  front,  and  make  a  road 
over  the  ice  as  they  advance,  the  travellers  following  close  at  their 
heels ;  and  it  generally  occupies  a  whole  day  in  crossing  the  range! 
So  quickly  does  this  track  become  impassable,  that  the  pioneers^ 
who  return  on  the  following  day,  have  generally  to  clear  a  new  path 
fcr  themselves.    This  place  is  called  by  the  people  of  the  country, 
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the  "  dwelliDg  of  Sarnr  the  magieian." 
torma  Are  of  daily  occurrence  in  Uiit 

it  8,000  houBCS  aod  40.000  inhabitanti, 
uliammadftna  in  about  equal  nambeii, 
arated  from  each  other. 
)  province  b  styled  the  Jfin  Jang  or 
dea  at  Kowrah  of  Koirreh,  one  stage 
ipwards  of  60,000  iuhabitauta,  aod  a 
D  men  are  located  there.  The  autharitf 
I  head  of  the  MuhammadaDBof  Hogi» 
d  is  the  country  of  Kliattai,  or  Chinew 

le  BuBsiaa  frontier  (own  of  Semf  Fulad 
lat  Boutherly  town  of  any  conaequeiiw 
:y-fiTe  days'  journey  through  a  difficnll 
Thia  mountunoua  district  ia  rich  is 
Stably  worked  by  the  Chineae.  Hm; 
n  here  by  the  name  of  y&mbd.  Soot 
nanded  a  share  in  the  profita  from  thew 
ting  eitoated  mid-way  between  the  tn 
the  Chineee  are  called,  refused,  howsTer, 
iog  answer  (I  here  use  the  *ery  vordi 
u  Orda  have  six  laks  of  soldien  alto. 
ine  place  aloue,  then  what  occiaioa  b 
a  share  in  the  mines  P" 
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etween  the  two  countries,  sad  at  lbs 
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Kowreh,  or  Kdri,  distant  fifteen  itageii 
,  beyond  which,  there  is  a  most  atnngent 
(barbarians),  as  the  Chinese  term  lU 
9  interior.  Thia  is  a  large  and  popolooi 
>n,  or  army  rather  for  its  protection, 
the  above  place  fire  stages,  KiUia  « 
ireiity.    To  reach  M4-chin,  from  wheon 
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the  teft  is  cliieflj  brought,  it  occupies  two  months  and  half  with  a 
Earawin  ;  and  to  reach  Jdnin,  where  the  China-ware  is  manufac- 
tured, it  takes  another  three  months.  Beyond  the  last  mentioned 
place  is  the  ocean. 

The  Chinese  are  much  given  to  pleasure,  and  once  a  year,  in  the 
first  month,  they  hold  a  grand  festival  which  lasts  for  ten  days^ 
daring  which  time  they  give  themselves  up  to  all  sorts  of  pleasure. 
The  festival  is  called  Ch&ghdn. 

Cottrell  in  his  "  Becollections  of  Siberia,"  refers  to  this  style  of 
commencing  the  new  year  in  the  following  terms:  ''They  (the 
Chinese  merchants  at  Mai-m&-chin,  the  small  hamlet  where  they 
and  the  JEtussians  meet  to  trade,  and  in  which  merchants  are  allowed 
to  reside)  have,  however,  learned  from  their  Bussian  neighbours  to 
appreciate  the  merits  of  champaigne,  which  is  drunk  in  torrents  in 
the  white  month.  This  white  month  is  the  beginning  of  the  Chinese 
year.  •  •  •  •The  scene  of  carousing  and  gaiety 
during  tliis  month  is  described  as  most  amusing,  and  would  be 
doubtless  the  best  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Chinese  under  the 
most  favourable  colours." 

The  dress  of  the  men  of  Chinese  Tartary  is  of  various  colours, 
one  suit  over  the  other ;  and  their  caps  they  ornament  with  a  tassel 
like  the  girls  of  Orgunge,  to  which  according  to  their  means,  they 
attach  jewels.  Their  shoes  are  of  silk  with  soles  of  cotton.  The 
women  dress  much  in  the  same  style  as  those  of  Kashmir,  and  their 
head-dress  consists  of  a  cap  or  turban,  which  they  ornament  with 
flowers  made  of  coloured  silks.  All  the  people  use  chairs,  in  fact 
they  cannot  sit  comfortably  otherwise. 

They  are  of  two  tribes,  the  Akh  Khattai,  and  Earah  Eattai, 
which  signifies  in  the  Tdrki  language,  the  White  and  the  Black 
Chinese.  The  former  shave  all  round  the  head,  but  leave  a  tuft  in 
the  centre,  the  hair  of  which  when  sufficiently  long  they  twist  and 
allow  to  hang  down  like  a  cow's  tail.  They  also  shave  off  the  beard 
but  retain  the  moustache.     The  latter,  on  the  contrary  never  shave. 

There  are  two  routes  from  Kashmir  to  Y&rkand  and  Kokin.  The 
most  direct  one  is  by  way  of  Iskdrdoh  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
Shighdn  river,  and  over  the  Mustek  range  of  mountains  by  the 
Haucf  pass.    The  other,  a  more  round  about  road,  is  by  way  of 
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Leh  Of  Lad&kh,  throagh  the  vallej  of  the  Shai  Yak,  as  the  northora 
branch  of  the  ladus  is  named,  and  over  the  Karah  Korram  moan- 
tains,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  rente  foUovred  bj  the  Sajed. 
There  is  another  route  from  Leh  to  the  Elarah  Korram  range,  fur- 
ther to  the  west  bj  waj  of  Ndbra,  bat  it  is  onlj  used  when  the 
Shai  Yak  is  too  deep  to  be  crossed.  The  route  by  Iskdrdoh  is  le« 
than  the  other  hj  ten  stages,  but  it  is  onlj  open  from  the  middle 
of  April  to  the  end  of  October,  whilst  the  Leh  route  is  practicable, 
though  difficult,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  jear^ 
MuUin,  lOth  ApHl,  1857. 


Memorandum  on  the  Nanga  Parbat  and  other  Snowy  Mountain  of 
the  Himalaya  Range  adjaeent  to  Kashmir. — By  T.  G,  MoKieo- 
KBRU,  Lt,  Engineere^  let  Aset.  Gt.  Trig,  Survey  of  India,  i* 
charge  Kashmir  Series, 

Colonel  Waugh  having  given  me  permission  to  publish  the  approx- 
imate heights  and  positions  of  the  Nanga  Parbat  and  other  sdowj 
mountains  fixed  by  the  Kashmir  series,  I  have  the  pleasore  to 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  a  memorandum  of  the 
same  with  tables,  &c.  shewing  how  the  height  of  the  Nanga  Parbat 
has  been  obtained. 

The  mean  height  of  26,629  feet  for  the  Nanga  Patrbat  is  approxi- 
mate, but  is  not  likely  to  alter  materially  when  all  the  refinements 
of  computation  have  been  applied. 

The  height  of  the  stations  of  the  Kashmir  series  depend  upon 
the  N.  W.  Himalaya  series,  and  as  yet  the  N.  W.  H.  series 
depends  upon  the  height  of  the  Bauog  observatory,  which  Coloatft 
Waugh  has  already  tested  by  trigonometrical  levelling  from  sea  to 
sea*  over  2,127  miles  of  hill  and  plain — a  test  that  has  never  before 
been  applied  or  at  any  rate  successfully  carried  out  on '  soch  i 
gigantic  scale. 

The  N.  W.  H.  series  thus  starting  with  a  verified  height  has  Dot 
as  yet  been  tested  by  a  process  similar  to  the  above.  Before  lon^, 
bowever,  Colonel    Waugh's    great    geodetieal    quadrilateral   tl«<t 

*  ITroin  Calcutta  t6  Bombay  imd  Kurfaohlto: 


I  Cul'UlLi  Siffttit 
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embraees  the  Panjab  and  Sind  will  afford  the  verification  desired  bj 
completing  the  circuit  from  the  mean  sea  level  at  Kurrachee,  round 
the  PuQJab  and  back  to  the  same  point. 

Though  the  internal  checks  on  the  heights  of  any  G.  T.  Survej 
aeries  are  in  themselves  complete,  still  slight  errors  may  creep  in 
which  can  only  be  detected  on  the  completion  of  the  levelling  from 
sea  to  sea.  Hence  a  small  correction  maj  hereafter  be  applied  to 
the  heights  of  the  Kashmir  series,  though  as  I  before  said,  ift  is  not 
likely  to  affect  materially  the  values  that  I  now  send  you. 

Hitherto  the  Nanga  Parbat,  which  is  also  called  Dayarmur,  haa 
been  put  down  as  19,000  feet  above  the  sea,  being  nearly  a  mile  and 
a  half  below  its  actual  elevation.  Bather  a  bad  shot  for  conjectural 
geogrjiphy. 

Though  by  no  means  equal  to  mount  Everest,*  still  the  Nanga 
Parbat  is  as  much  the  king  of  the  northern  Himalayas  aa  mount 
Everest  is  the  king  of  the  southern  Himalayas. 

My  series  has  already  added  to  the  G.  T.  Survey  all  the  peaks  to 
the  south  of  the  Indus,  and  now  the  G.  T.  Survey  may  be  said  to 
hare  fixed  all  the  peaks  in  the  Himalayas  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  about  the  sources  of  the  river  Indus. 

During  my  three  days'  residence  on  the  snowy  mountain  Han^ 
mock,  at  upwards  of  16,000  feet  above  the  sea,  I  had  several  fine 
views  of  the  Karakooram  range  and  of  the  ranges  to  the  north  of 
the  Indus.  Amongst  others  two  very  fine  peaks  were  visible 
beyond  the  general  outline  of  the  Mustagh  and  Karakooram  ranges, 
These  two  peaks  promise  to  be  high.  They  were  well  but  faintly 
defined  against  the  sky  being  probably  about  150  miles  from  me. 
I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  their  heights  at  the 
beginning  of  next  year. 

The  memorandum  include^  several  well  known  mountains  such  aa 
^'Ser"  and  "Mer,"  Uaramook,  Baltal,  &c.  The  heights  now  given 
do  not  agree  with  those  that  have  hitherto  been  taken  for  granted 
by  former  explorers. 

I  trust  the  accompanying  heights  and  positions  may  prove  a 
useful  and  interesting  contribution  to  accurate  geograghy, 

J)hera  Dhoon^  27ih  January,  1857. 
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The  geographical  co-ordinates  of  the  Himalajan  peaks  enume- 
rated in  the  accompanying  list  have  been  derived  from  the  geodetical 
operations  of  the  Kashmir  meridional  series  of  the  G.  T.  Survey  of 
India.  ^ 

This  series  commenced  by  order  of  Colonel  Waugh  in  1855, 
emanates  from  a  side  of  the  north-west  longitudinal  series  in  the 
low  ranges  north  of  Sealkote« 

The  triangulation  of  the  series  has  been  carried  across  the  snowj 
ridge  of  Chattardhar,  over  the  Fir  Panjal  and  the  great  range  to  the 
north  of  Kashmir,  bj  means  of  symmetrical  quadrilaterals  ^d 
polygons. 

Luminous  signals*  have  been  used  throughout,  and  the  rigorous 
system  of  the  Q-.  T.  Survey  of  India  has  nowhere  been  abated,  not- 
withstanding the  physical  difficulties  presented  bj  the  snowy 
ranges,  and  the  severe  climate  on  their  summits,  so  trying  to  tho 
natives  of  India  employed  as  lampmen  and  heliotropers. 

The  Nanga  Parbat  or  Dayarmur  is  a  snowy  mountain  to  the 
north  of  Kashmir,  midway  between  that  valley  and  the  river  Indas. 
The  splendid  mass  of  snow  presented  by  this  peak  and  its  subordi- 
nate pinnacles  can  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage  from  the  westerji 
side  of  Kashmir,  when  it  is  viewed  across  the  great  Walpar  lake. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  mountain  for  5,000  feet  is  precipitous,  aad 
the  neighbouring  ranges  never  attain  an  altitude  of  more  tbaa 
17,000  feet,  consequently  this  magnificent  peak,  rising  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  26,629  feet  above  the  sea,  naturally  forms. a  noble  objectt  iii 
whatever  aspect  it  is  viewed. 

Among  the  remaining  mountains  there  are  many  fine  peaks,  the 
most  remarkable  being  *'  Ser"  and  **  Mer,"  twin  giants,  the  former 
white  and  the  latter  dark,  because  it  is  too  precipitous  to  retain 
much  snow  on  the  Kashmir  side.  Ser  and  Mer  are  also  called 
Nana  Khana,  as  well  as  Dum  Huy  and  Fajah  Huy,  besides  other 
appellations.  These  peaks  and  all  from  No.  1  to  No.  12  are  well 
known  to  those  sportdiueu  who  shoot  ibex  in  the  Wardwan  valley. 


*  Heliotropes  and  lamps, 
t  For  a  beautiful  and  oharaoteristio  aketoh  of  this  mountain,  ride  pege  H  ^ 
Major  (now  Lt.-Golonel)  Cunningham*8  work  on  Ladak. 
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Baltai,  Haramook,  the  highest  points  of  the  Pir  Panjal  and  Nos. 
16  to  27  inclusiTe  are  visible  from  various  parts  of  Kashmir. 

The  position  and  heights  of  these  mountains  have  been  deter- 
mined bj  observations  taken  at  the  principal  stations  of  the  Kashmir 
series.  For  instance  the  Nanga  Farbat  has  been  determined  by 
observations  with  a  14  inch*  theodolite  from  eleven  principal  sta- 
tions at  distances  varying  from  43  to  183  miles  and  at  heights 
ranging  from  7,700  to  16,000  and  odd  feet. 

Four  or  more  independent  computations  have  been  made  for  each 
point,  the  accompanying  abstract  of  the  results  of  the  computations 
of  the  Nanga  Farbat  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen.  In  this 
instance,  the  latitude  and  longitude  have  been  derived  from  seven 
independent  deductions,  the  heights  from  eleven,  and  the  distances 
from  the  same  number  of  triangles.  The  extreme  difference  from 
the  mean  is  only  one-tenth  of  a  second  in  latitude  and  longitude, 
and  only  25  feet  in  height,  being  as  accordant  as  could  be  expected, 
considering  that  it  is  an  unmarked  peak,t  that  the  attraction  of  the 
mountains  is  very  great,  and  that  no  doubt,  between  observations, 
variations  did  occur  caused  by  falla  of  snow  at  one  time,  and  by  the 
melting  of  the  same  at  another. 

The  refraction  used  for  completing  the  height  of  the  Nanga 
Farbat  as  well  as  of  the  other  peaks  haa  throughout  been  deter- 
mined practically  from  my  own  reciprocal  observations  between 
principal  stations,  that  is  to  say  from  observations  to  and  from 
those  elevated  points  of  the  Himalayan  range,  which  were  actually 
occupied  for  the  purpose  of  observation  while  extending  the  series 
of  great  triangles  across  the  Fir  Fanjal  and  the  great  snowy  barrier 
to  the  north  of  the  valley. 

The  skeleton  chart  shows  the  geographical  position  of  the  Nanga 
Farbat  and  the  other  peaks  in  the  accompanying  list.  Tlie  position 
of  Murree,  Jhelum,  Sealkote,  Srinagar,  and  other  places  being  added 
for  the  sake  of  illustration. 


*  Txoughton  and  Simms,  No.  5,  0.  T.  S. 
t  The  term  unmarked  in  the  6^.  T.  S.  means  a  peak  in  which  no  signal  mark 
hti  been  eraoted. 
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4-3.16 


»6 


13 


4-3.33 


.f-i.73 


10 


to 


41.52 


42.14 


to 


+1.71 


Terrestrial  Refrac- 
tion. 


Decimals 

of 

contained 
Arc. 


Seconds. 


(1) 
0.056 


(2) 
0.066 


(2) 
0.061 


(2) 
0.061 


0.054 


(2) 
0.061 


(1) 
0.056 


193.60 


287.16 


233.83 


179.64 


(2) 
0.061 

147.31 

(2) 
0.061 

202.83 

(2) 
0.061 

188.42 

(2) 
0.061 

137.22 

^meuts  Deduced. 


i?<S  /  Cbmpara. 
tive 
Heights. 


Vertioj 


Heights 
above  Sea 


Mean 


Level.    \^^^^^' 


376.89 


802.17 


346.57 


).  depression^ 
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Mmnorandum  qfHeig%ts  and  FoHtiona  of  the  Nanga  Farlat  and 

other  Mountaine, 


lAj. 


Kamos  of  Maaniamft, 


KaDga   Parbttfc   Snow 

Peak, 

Ser  ditto; 

Mer ditto,  ..•• 
BaHal  ditto,  .. 
Hanunook  ditto, 
Kanhmir  Seriea^  Snowy 

Peak,  Na  1, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 


9$ 
M 
99 
9» 
M 
M 
>9 


I  •  •  •  •  • 


•  •  •  •  • 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


2. 
8, 

*. 

6. 

6, 

7. 

8, 
10, 

Ditto^  (Foormandal  ke 

Sir,)  No.  12, 

Kashmir  Series,  Snowj 

Peak,  No.  16, 
Ditto.  „  17, 
Ditto,  „  19, 
Ditto,  „  21, 
Ditto,  „  22, 
Ditto,  (Peer  ke  dheri). 

No.  23,    

Ditto,      (Bijti.ke-Sip), 

No.  24.    

Ditto,  (NeeU)  No.  25, 
Kashmir  Series,  Snowy 

Peak,  No.  26, 
Ditto,  „  27, 
Ditto,  (d), 
Ditto,         (e), 


••  *  ■ 


Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditt6, 


;i 

^  Jf    •  •  •  •  •  . 


Mean 
Height. 


feet. 

26,629.1 
23,406.9 
23,264.4 
17,839.4 
16,902.9 

16,662.0 
19,906.0 
21,288.6 
20,054.2 
21,059.3 
21,584.8 
18,739.3 
20,988.0 
19,841.3 
19,597.0 

17,051.9 

17,014.5 

20,740.3 
14,874.5 


16,486.6 

15,'534.5 

16,227.8 

18,052.4 
17,320.7 

17,903.7 
17,642.7 
17,369.3 
19,376.7 


Mean 
Latitude. 


Mean 
Longitude. 


36  14 

33  58 

34  0 
34  9 
34  24 

38  11 
33  19 
33  27 
33  27 
33  30 
33  36 
33  34 

33  44 

34  0 
34  6 


21.5 
56.1 
47.7 
55.4 
5.6 

18.8 
18.1 
18.9 
22.5 
15.4 
26.6 
53.1 
1.6 
22.4 
14.9 


34  d  37.3 


34  56 
34  53 
36  7 
34  48 
34  46 


7.4 
30.6 
65.7 
41.7 
49.4 


34  43  80.9 


34  38 

34  85 

35  0 
34  56 
34  22 
34  13 

34  IS 
34  30 
34  31 
34  17 


18.6 
56.1 

45.7 
26.8 
16.4 
34.4 

43.9 
50.3 
84.4 
23.6 


// 


74  37  52.5 
76  3  59.1 
76  5  61.4 
76  22  10.3 
74  57  3.1 


76 
76 
76 
76 
76 
76 
76 
76 
75 
75 


6  85.8 
20  22.7 
11  50.9 

7  23.8 
5  30.6 

10  25.8 

1  39.0 

9  28.8 

52  58.3 

45  42.1 


75  33  49.1 

74  21  43.1 
74  18  59.9 
74  28  42.2 
74  5  54.3 
73  55  51.1 

73  46    0.2 

73  43  44.4 
73  41  43.4 


74 
74 
75 
75 

75 
75 
75 
75 


18  22.41 
34  6.6 
29  29.7 
32    4.5 

37  40.8 

38  30.4 
44  27.6 
49  69.2 


Or  Bayamur. 

I  Or  Nana^  KKana^  &o. 

O:^  Gwashbrari. 


A  Snowy  Cone. 
A  fine  Snowy  Cone. 


[Kashmir  &  Wardwan. 
East  of  a  pass  between 


Aboye  Kh^&n. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Above  tke  Ambemlth 
eaves.  [Glacier. 

Above  the  Matchahoy 

In  the  HembapsBange. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

About  8  milea  8.  W. 
of  Bras  fort. 
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Memorandum  of  Heighte^  ^e,y  (continued). 


Names  of  Mountains. 


Fir  Panjal  Snow 
BM  bangah, .. 


Pk. 


Ditto  ditto 
Ditto  ditto 
Ditto  ditto 
Ditto  ditto 
Ditto  ditto 
Ditto  ditto 
Ditto  ditto 
Ditto  ditto 
kill,.... 


3S  

P      y        •  •  •  •    ■ 

0^    

AheiiitopA, 

Kol  N&rwa, 
Didynm, . 
B&nni    S£- 


Ditto  ditto  Tikhiiff,  . 

Ditto  ditto  T&tti  kiiti. 

Ditto  ditto  (s) 

Kortbem  Panjal  Hint, 


Ditto  MarinUff, 

Ditto  Ismail  de  dori, . . 
Ditto  Peak,  No.  2,.... 

Ditto  Satkoli, 

Ditto  Kij  Niig,  No.  1, 

Isle  of  Ghinirs, 

Lanka  Island, 

Takht-i-Sulaim£n,  .  •  • 

Isl£mab6d  Hill, 

Shapiyon  Hill,   .  • . .  • 
Sopoor  Fort, 


Mean 
Height. 


feet. 


H580.6 

14,546.6 
14^187.0 
13,042.5 
12,746.4 
14,952.2 

16,482.7 


16,804.6 

16,523.7 
15,132.7 
13,492.8 


11,827.5 

12,643.2 

14,338.1 

14,038.8 

14,437.8 

5,209.4 

5,186.6 

6,266.0 

5,896.4 

7,048.9 


Mean 
Latitude. 


38  57  54.4 


38  48 
38  86 
38  26 
38  31 
33  23 
38  SO 
88  24 


54.3 
81.5 
5.9 
69.7 
56.8 
21.8 
49.5 


88  28  66.7 


38  29  52.0 


38  44 
38  54 
34  86 


34  38 
34  29 
34  21 
34  20 
84  18 
34  8 
34  22 
34  4 
[38  43 

33  42 

34  17 


Mean 
Longitude. 


// 


75  26  18.3 


75 
75 
75 
76 
75 
75 
76 


29  61.9 
84  83.8 

81  31.6 

82  10.4 
22  21.5 

8  24.5 
8  15.6 


Remarks. 


74  62  44.2 


74  89  42.2 


54.9 
23.6 
48.0 


74 
74 
74 


47.2  74 
44.5  73 

20.3  78 
41.8 


48.7 

0.9 

9.1 

46.3 

46.3 

48.9 

L4 


74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
75 
74 
74 


80  80.6 
28  19.1 
89  16.2 


14  46.2 

57  44.8 
59  17.6 

0  23.9 
4  12.6 
53  40.9 
39  48i) 
53  8.0 
12    6.9 

58  48j5 
80  47.6 


In  the  range  between 
Kashmir  and  Ward- 
wan. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

G.  T.  Station. 

Ditto. 

Ditto  seen  from  Sifl- 
kote. 

Three  peaks  abore  the 
Eosa  Nag,  oaUed  also 
Koeerin  Kutar  leea 
from  SiUkote. 

seen  from  Sifl* 

kote. 


a.  T.  Station  abore  ilM 
road  from  Bundipoor 
to  Q-uiys. 

G.  T.  Stotion. 

Ditto. 

G.  T.  Station. 

Highest  PeaL 

In  city  lake  of  EsshmiR 

In  Ghreat  Walsr  Laka 

Base  of  kalis  of  templa 

G.  T.  Station  on  top. 

Ditto. 

East  Bastion. 


Farther  Observations  taken  at  Eanurf  Nir  H.  S.  by  Lieut.  Brownlow,  Kngi^ 
to  the  two  peaks  obserred  at  Haramook  H.  S.  by  Lieut.  Mon^omerie^  Engn.  va. 
September,  1856,  give  the  following  results. 

Height  in  feet.        Distance  in  mika 

TT v^ iff«  1  f  from  Haramook  H.  S 25,393.7  116.7 

Earakorwn  No.  1  ^     „    Eantin'Ndr, 25,438.6 


Mean»...    25,416.1 


ir.«.v^».w.  "Rf«  o  (from  Haramook  H.  S 27,914.4 

Earakoram  No.  2  ^     „    Eantin  N4r, 27,942.2 

Mean,...     27,928.8 


136.6 


The  most  northerly  of  the  abore  tix.  No.  2  is  nearly  in  Lat.  86^. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THB 


ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OF  BENGAL, 


Fob  Jvirs,  1857« 


At  a  monthl J  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  held  on  the 
8rd  instant,  Babu  Bamgopaul  Ghoae,  Yice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Fresentatunu  were  received — 

1. — From  Mr.  0.  Gubbins,  C.  S.,  a  fragment  of  a  carved  brick, 
found  among  the  Samath  ruins,  near  Benares. 

2. — From  the  Bavarian  Bojal  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  latest 
publications  of  the  Academy. 

3. — From  Professor  E.  B.  Cowell,  on  behalf  of  the  translator, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  a  copy  of  a  translation  of  Salamto  Abs^l  of  Jdmi. 

4. — ^From  Major  H.  L.  Thuillier,  a  sketch  of  the  country  between* 
Agra  and  TTmbalbih  with  a  sketch  of  Delhi. 

Dr.  William  Orozier,  B.  M.  S.,  was  named  for  ballot  at  the  next 
meeting,  proposed  by  Dr.  Spilsbury  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

The  Council  announced,  that  in  consequence  of  ill-health.  Dr. 
Spilsbury  had  sent  in  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  Vice-President. 

On  the  motion  of  Major  Strachey,  seconded  by  Mr.  Samuells, 
ihe  following  resolution  was  passed  i-^ 

*'  That  the  Society  have  heard  with  great  regret  that  the  state  of 
Dr.  Spilsbury's  health  has  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should 
withdraw  from  further  active  participation  in  the  management  of 
the  Society,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  valued  mem- 
bers, and  that  this  resolution  be  communicated  to  him  by  the 
Secretary." 
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The  Council  applied  for  a  vote  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  50O  Ba., 
for  the  printing  of  Dr.  Falconer'e  Catalogue  of  the  tertiary  foaaila 
in  the  Society's  Museum. 

Some  conyersation  ensued  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  the  esti- 
mate given  by  the  printer,  and  the  generally  high  rate  charged  by 
the  Baptist  Mission  Press  for  the  printing  of  the  Society's  publics* 
tions.  Eventually  Dr.  Mouat  offered  to  enquire  in  communication 
Dvith  the  Secretary  into  the  comparative  charges  of  other  printers 
in  Calcutta,  and  to  report,  if  authorized  to  do  so,  to  the  Society. 

Dr.  Mouat's  offer  was  accepted  with  thanks,  and  the  proposed 
vote  was  postponed  until  his  report  should  have  been  presented. 

The  Librarian  submitted  his  usual  monthly  report. 

Major  B.  Strachey  read  a  paper,  being  part  of  a  narrative  of  a 
*'  Journey  into  the  Tibetan  province  of  Oug6,  on  the  frontier  of 
KttmaoD,  and  to  the  sacred  lakes  of  Manasarowar  and  Baksa  Til.*^ 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
Major  Strachey  for  his  valuable  and  interesting  paper. 

The  ordimiry  business  bdng  concluded,  the  meeting  was  made 
special  for  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Oldham's  proposition,  to  rediiod 
the  rate  of  the  subscriptions  of  aon-resident  members. 

The  Secretary  stated  that,  owing  to  a  mistake  which  had  occmv 
red  in  the  office,  non-residents  had  been  allowed  to  send  in  their 
votes  up  to  the  10th  instant.  He  therefore  proposed,  on  the  port 
of  the  Council,  that  the  special  meeting  ^ould  be  continued  bj 
adjournment  to  the  first  Wednesday  in  July,  to  be  then  h^d  aftsr 
the  business  of  the  ordinary  monthly  meeting  has  been  disposed  ot 

Agreed  to. 

The  meeting  then  separated. 

LlBRART. 

The  Library  has  received  the  following  accessioBs  during  the  month  of 
May  last. 

Presented* 

Sitzungsberichte  der  Eaiserlichen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaflen.  Phi- 
loB-Histor.  Classe.  Band  XX.  heft  2  and  3,  Band  XXI.  heft  I  and  % 
8vo.— By  the  Academy. 

Mathe-Natur  Classe,  Band  XX.  heft  2  and  3,  Bud 

XXL  heft  1 ;  8vo.— By  the  same. 
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Segister  zn  den  sweitne  10  B&ndeii  der  Sitzungsberichte  (Band  11  to 
20)  der  Philos-histor.  CUsse,  der  aka  &c. — By  ths  bakk* 
>        ditto  ditto  Mathe-Natur.^-BT  thh  samb. 
I>enksohriften  der  ditto  ditto,  Philos-Histor.  Band  TIL  4  to.— By  teb 


ArchiY  for  knnde  osterreichiscLer  GeBchicta-qnellen.  Band  XVL 
heft  2,  8yo. — By  the  bamb. 

Pontes  Benim  Attstriaeanim.  Ditto  ditto  Histor.  oommission.  Band 
XI.  abth  2  8yo. 

Notixenblatt,  Noa.  15  to  24,  1866. — By  tbb  aamb. 

Selectiona  from  the  Beeords  of  the  Madras  Ooyernment,  "No,  XXXIX. 
— Report  npon  the  GoTernment  Central  Museums  and  the  liocal  Museums 
in  the  provinces  for  1855-56. — By  thb  Bengal  Goybrnmbnt. 

'  ditto  of  the  Goyemment  of  India  (Public  Works  Depart- 

ment) No.  XXII.  on  Lightning  Conductors  &  Powder  Magazine. — By 

THK  GOYBSNMBITT  OF  InPIA. 

.  ditto  North- Western  Provinces  Vol.  XL  on  Irrigation,  2 

!Boads,  3  Bridges,  4  Miscellaneous  Works. — By  thb  Goybbkmbk^d  of 
Agba. 

'— — «-^-^  ditto  of  the  Bombay  Government  No.  XII.  Sattara  Territory. 
— By  thb  Govbbhmbitt  ob  Bombay. 

Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,  YoL  L  Nob,  1  and  2»  New 

•eriea. 

Togel's  Disorders  of  the  Blood,  Translated  and  edited  by  Babn  Chun* 
der  Coomar  Dey,  SvO'-^By  thb  Babv. 

Baport  on  the  Elliot  Marbles  in  the  Madras  Museum,  Pampklet. — Br 

THB  CUBATOB  OF  THB  MuSBUM. 

Beports  of  the  Juries  of  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855.*^By  thb 
Madbab  Goybbhhbvt. 

Beport  (corrected)  of  proceedings  of  a  Public  Meeting  at  the  Town 
Hall,  Calcutta,  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mofus- 
ail  Criminal  Courts.— By  thb  Comkittbb  appoivtbi)  by  thb  Mbbtino, 

Salamftn  and  Abs&l,  an  allegory  translated  from  the  Persian  of  Jami, 
by  E.  Fitzgerald.— By  Pbopbssob  E,  Cowbll. 

The  Calcutta  Christian  Observer  for  May,  1857. — By  thb  Editobb. 

The  Oriental  Christian  Spectator  for  April,  1857*— By  thb  Editob. 

The  Oriental  Baptist  for  May,  1857.— By  thb  Editob. 

The  Upadeshak  for  May.— By  thb  Editob. 

A  Map  of  the  country  between  Agra  and  Umballa  with  a  Sketch  of 
DelhL— By  Majob  H.  L.  Thuii^ubb. 
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Furckased, 

Brande'8  Manoal  of  GHemiBtry,  2,yol8.  Royal  870. 

— -— ^—  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art :  comprising  the 


history,  description,  and  scientific  principles  of  every  branch  of  hnman 
knowledge ;  with  the  derivation  and  definition  of  all  the  terms  in  generd 
use,  8yo.  London,  1853. 

Tomlinson's  Cyclopedia  of  Arts  and  Science,  2  Vols.,  Royal  8vo. 

A  lectore  on  Modem  Investigations  on  Ancient  India,  delivered  in 
Berlin,  March  4,  1854.  By  Professor  A.  Weber.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  F.  Metcalfe,  pamphlet,  25*  copies. 

GouR  Da's  Btba'ck, 

1^^  June,  185/.  Librarian  and  Asett.  Beeg» 


LiBBABT. 

The  Library  has  received  the  following  accessions  during  the  montii 
of  June,  1857. 

Presentixtions. 

Indische  Skizzen.  Vier  bisher  in  Zeitschriften  zerstreute  Yortrige 
nnd  Abhandlungen.  Von  A.  Weber,  Berlin,  1857, 8vo. — Btthb  Authob. 

A  lecture  on  Modem  Investigations  on  Ancient  India,  delivered  in 
Berlin,  March  4, 1854.  By  Professor  A.  Weber.  Translated  into  Eiv- 
lish  by  F.  Metcalfe.— Bt  Profbssob  A.  Wbbbb. 

Bijdragen  tot  de  Taal-land-en  Yolkenkunde  von  I^'edrlandaeh  Indie. 
Yierde   Deel,    Nos.    I,  2,  3   and  4.— By  thx  Botal  Isbtitdti  of 

Nbbblakdsch  Indie. 

Einladung  zur  Akademischen  feier  des  Geburtsfestes  Seiner  Mtjeitit 
des  konigs  Wilhelm  von  Wiirttemberg.  Abhandlung  Uber  den  Atiuff" 
va  Yeda  von  Dr.  Rudolf  Both.    Pamphlet, — By  thb  Author. 

Documents  and  Facts  illustrating  the  origin  of  the  Mission  to  h^ 
authorized  by  Government  of  the  United  States.  May  10,  1861,  Watir 
ington  1857>  a  pamphlet. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  Sprengeriana,  Qiesm  1351 
pamphlet. — By  Db.  A.  SPBSNaBB. 

Sanskrit- Worterbuch  heransgegeben  von  der  Kaiserlichen  Akademie 
der  Wissenschaften.  Bearbeitet  von  Otto  Bohtlingk  und  Brudolpii  Ro^ 
Zweiter  Theil,  Bogen  21-30, 

*  24  copies  for  sale,  at  1  R.  per  copy. 
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Monfttsbericht  der  Eoniglichen  Preuss  Akademie  der  WigseiiBohalten 
la  Berlia.    NoTember  and   December,  1856.    Berlin,  1857.— By:thb 

ACADBMT. 

The  ladian  Annals  of  Medical  Science,  No.  YIIL  April  1857. — Btthb 
Editor. 

The  Physical  Geography  of  Western  Tibet,  by  Capt.  H.  Straohey. 
Pamphlet — By  Majob  R.  Stbachby. 

Report  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Lower  Proyinces 
for  the  2d  quarter  of  1856-57>  i.  e.  from  August  to  October,  1856.— By 

THB  DlBBCTOB. 

Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Bombay  Government,  No.  XLII. 
Report  on  Capt.  W.  L.  Merewether  with  other  papers  relating  to  the 
enlargement  of  Bigaree  Canal  in  Upper  Sind. — By  the  Bombay  Gott. 

Journal  Asiatique,  No.  34. — By  thb  Asiatic  Sooibty  of  Pabis. 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  No.  25,  Vol.  VIII. — By  thb 
Society. 

Report  of  the  Results  of  the  Administration  of  Salt  Department  during 
1855*56. — By  the  Bengal  Govt. 

Half  yearly  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Bengal  Chamber  oi 
Commerce,  30th  April,  1857 .-^By  the  Chambbb  of  Commebce. 

The  Oriental  Baptist  for  June,  1857.— By  the  Editob. 

The  Calcutta  Christian  Observer  for  June,  1857.— By  thb  Editobs. 

The  Oriental  Christian  Spectator  for  May,  1857.— By  the  Editob. 

The  Yividhartha  Safigraha,  Nos.  37  and  38.-*By  Babu  Rajendbalal 
Mittba. 

£xchanffed. 

The  AthensBum,  for  March  and  April,  1857. 

The  London,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Jour- 
nal of  Science,  Vols.  86  and  87,  April  and  May,  1857. 
The  Calcutta  Review,  No.  55  for  March,  1857. 

Purchased. 

literary  Gazette,  Nos.  2096  to  2104. 

Bevne  des  Deux  Mondes,  for  15th  March  and  1st  April,  1857. 

Comptes  Rendus,  Nos.  8  to  17  ;  also  Nos.  17  to  19  of  1856. 

tt^canique  Industrielle,  Memoire  sur,  &o.  &o,  par  .M.  Seguin  Ain^, 
^t^,  pamphlet,  1857. 

Joomal  des  Savants  for  March  and  April,  1857. 

The  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  Histdry,  Nos.  112  and  113, 
April  and  May,  1857. 
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AimaleB  dee  Seienoes  NatnrelleB,  No.  6,  Tome  V.  and  No.  1,  Tome  YL 

liteotrei  etr  lei  Contr^  OooidentaleB,  tradnitir  da  Sanscrit  en  Chi- 
noia,  en  Pan  648  par  Kiouen-ThBang,  et  da  Chinois  en  Fraa^aiB  par  H. 
Stanielas  Jolien.    Tome  1.    Paris,  1857. 

Codioes  Orientalea  Bibliothecie  Begia  Hafniensis,  jnsBu  et  anspieSs 
RegiiB  ennmerati  et  descripti.  Paris  Tertia,  Codices  PersicoB,  Tiffcieoi» 
HindoBtanieoB,  Slo,  continens.    Hafnis,  pamphlet,  1857. 

Bevne  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie,  Nos.  2  and  3  of  1857. 

Serue  des  Denx  Mondes,  1st  and  15^  April,  and  Ist  Maj,  1857. 

The  American  Jonrnal  of  Science  and  Arts,  No.  68,  March  1857. 

The  Natural  History,  Revievr  No.  II.,  April  1857. 

The  Edinburgh  Beview,  No.  214,  April  1857. 

tnie  Qaarterlj  Review,  No.  202,  Ditto. 

The  Westminster  Reriew,  No.  22,  April  1857. 

Gomi  Da's  Btsa'ck, 

Librarian  and  A$$L  8eef» 


^MkMMAA^^^^^^A^^^M^^^V^^'^/WW^^^^V^V^ 


PoR  JuiT,  1857. 


I 


I 


At  A  Monthly  G^eneral  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  held  on  tbe 
Ist  instant, 

Major  B.  Strachey,  Senior  Member  present,  in  the  chair. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Dr.  William  Orozier,  B.  M.  S.,  daly  proposed  and  seconded  at 
the  last  meeting,  was  balloted  for,  and  declared  elected. 

The  Council  announced  that  they  had  appointed  Major  Stracfaej 
B  Vice-President  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Spilsbury  resigned,  subject  to 
the  confirmation  of  the  Society. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Mouat  an  the  comparative  charges  of  tbe 
printing  Presses  in  Calcutta  was  taken  into  consideration ;  and,  aft^ 
■ome  discussion,  a  rote  was  agreed  to  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  ^ 
Bs.,  as  proposed  by  the  Council  at  the  last  meeting,  for  the  printiog 
of  Dr.  Falconer's  catalogue  of  tertiary  fossils  in  the  Sooietf*' 
Museum,  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  lowest  eligible  tender 
be  accepted. 
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CowimufUeations  were 

Iflt. — From  B&bu  fiddhinith  Sikd&r,  aa  abstract  of  the  MeteoYolo- 
gical  Begister  kept  in  the  Office  of  the  Surveyor  O^ieral  for  the 
month  of  March  last. 

2nd. — Erom  Mr.  Theobald,  Jr.»  a  paper  entitled  **  Notes  on  the 
distribution  of  some  of  the  land  and  fresh  water-sheUs  of  India*** 

8rd. — Prom  Lt.  Baverty,  notea  on  Kokan,  Kashgar,  Yarknnd  and 
other  places  in  Central  Asia. 

The  Librarian  and  the  Zoological  Curator  submitted  their  usiud 
monthly  reports. 

Special  Meeting. 

The  ordinary  business  being  concluded,  the  special  meeting,  con- 
tinued by  adjournment  from  8rd  June  last,  was  resumed.  A  suffi- 
cient number  of  members  not  being  present  to  decide  a  question 
involving  an  alteration  of  the  rules,  a  conversation  arose  as  to  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursued. 

After  considerable  discussion  Major  Thuillier  moved,  seconded  by 
Bibu  B&jendraUl  Mittra— 

**  That  this  meeting  not  consisting  of  the  number  of  members 
required  by  rule  45,  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Oldham  for  reducing  the 
subscription  of  non-resident  members  cannot  be  considered,  and 
that  the  motion  be  therefore  dropped.*' 

Agreed  to. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

LiBBABY. 

The  following  accessions  have  been  made  to  the  library  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August  last. 

Presented. 

Bitcnngsberiohte  der  kaiserliohen  Akademie  der  Wis  sensohaflt^n,  Philos- 
Histor  Classe,  Band  XXI.  heft  3,  Band  XXII.  1-2.— Bt  thb  Fbussun 

ACADSMT  OF  80IXIICIS  AT  WlBN. 

Math-Natur  Classe  Baud  XXII.  heft  1-3,  and  Band 

XXIII.  heft  1.— Bt  trb  Sakb. 

Denkscriften  der  kaiserliohen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  Mathe* 
matisch.  Natur.  Classe  Band  ^11.-— Bt  thb  Samb. 

Archiv  flir  kunde  dsterr  Geschichtsquelleny  Band  XVII.  heft  1-2, 
Band  XVUI.  heft  1.— Bt  thb  Saub. 
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FonteB  Berum  AuBimoanmii  Band  X,  AbUi.  2,  and  Band  XIIL  Abth. 
2.— 'Bt  thb  Samb. 

Monnmenta  HalmrBgiea»  2  Abth. — ^Bt  thb  Sax b. 

-^—  Concilionun  Generaliom  Secnli  Decimi  Qninti*  Tome  L 
Boyal  4to.— Bt  thb  Sahb. 

Almanach  der  kaUerlichen  Akademie  der  Wissenschafl^n^  1857.— Br 
TBB  Samb. 

Las  Hifltoriaa  Del  Origen  de  Iob  Lidios  de  esta  ProWncia  de  Gnate- 
mala,  Tradacidas  de  la  lengua  quiche  al  eastellano  para  mas  oomodidad 
de  lo8  minifltros  del  •  evangelio  For  E.  B.  P.  F.  F.  Ximenez,  Por  £.  Dr. 
C.  Soherzer,  8vo.  Vienna,  1857* — Bt  thb  Acadbxt. 

QTho  'Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Sciences .  or  Half-yearly  Joamal  of 
Fraotical  Medicine  and  Sargery,  No.  YIII.  April,  1857. — By  thb  Editob. 

Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Bombay  Government,  No.  XIIL 
.-By  thb  Bombay  Goybbnmbnt. 

Beport  on  the  Survey  Operations  of  the  Lower  Provinces  from  1st 
Oct.  1855  to  30th  Sept.  1856.— By  thb  Bbnoal  Govt. 

Maps  of  the  Administration  Beport  for  the  year  1855-56,  Part  IIL^Bt 
THB  Samb. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society,  Vol.  YIII.  No.  28.— By  thi 
Royal  Socibty  of  London. 

The  Infant  Treatment  in  Yemacular,  12mo.  Calcutta,  1857. — ^By  Buc 
SfliB  Chundra  Dbb. 

Mr.  David  Smith's  Report  of  the  Sigrowlee  and  Kurhnrbaree  Coil 
Fields,  pamphlet. — By  thb  Govbrkmbnt  of  India,  Public  Woku 
Dbfartmbbt. 

The  Oriental  Baptist  for  Jnly  and  Angost,  1857. — By  thb  Editob. 

QThe  Calcutta  Christian  Observer  for  July  and  August,  185/.— Bt  th 
Editobs. 

The  Oriental  Christian  Spectator  for  June  and  July,  1857.— Bt  na 
Editob. 

The  Vividhdrte  Safigraha,  Nos.  37,  38  and  39.— By  Babu  Ba'jbkdu- 
la'l  Mittra. 

A  letter  to  the  Members  of  the  Photogrsphio  Society  in  Defence  of 
B&bu  Bajendralal  Mittra.— By  a  Mbmbbb. 

Natuurkundig  Tijdschrift  voor  Nederlandsch  Indie,  Deel  XIL  Derde 
Serie  Deel  XL  afii.  4,  5  and  6,  and  DeeL  III.  afl.  1  to  4.— By  the  Bata- 

VIAN  SOCIBTY. 

Zeitschrifb  der  deutschen  morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft,  EUler  Bind, 
heft  2.— By  thb  Gbbman  Obibntal  Socibty. 
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Die  Lieder  Des  Hafis,  Penisch  mit  dem  oommentare  des  Sudi  Heraus- 
gegeben  von  Hermann  Brockhaus,  Band  I.  heft  3  and  4. — By  thb 
Editor. 

Dentsches  Worterbnch  yon  Jacob  Grimm  nnd  Wilhelm  Grimm,  2  Band 
Liefenmg  6,  Der — ^Dooh.    Liepzig. — By  the  Authobs. 

Monographie  des  Gndpes  Sociales,  on  de  la  Tribn  des  Yespiens, 
oayrage  faiaant  suite  a  la  Monographie  des  GuSpes  Solitaires,  par  Henri 
deSanssore,  Cahier2ndand  3rd,  jpamphlet,  and  1  vol.  of  plates. — By  thb 

AUTHOB. 

M^anges  Hym^nopt^rologiques  par  Henri  de  Saussure,  1  Fasc.  paiU' 
pllet,  1854, — By  thb  Author. 

I^OQvelles  Considerations  sur  la  nidifioation  des  Gudpes  par  H.  de 
Saussore. — By  thb  Author. 

Gastrins  (M.  Alexander)  Yersuch  einer  Burjatischen  Sprachlehre  nebst 
Znrzem  WorterYerzeichniss,  Im  auftrage  der  kaiserlichen  Akademie  der 
Wissenschaften  herausgegeben  von  Anton  Schiefner,  St.  Fetershurgh, 
1857.— By  the  Acadbmy. 

The  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  Eastern  Asia,  edited  by 
J.  IL  Logan,  New  Series.  Yol.  I.  No.  11,  Yol.  II.  No.  1,  2  copies. — By 
THB  Editor. 

Yocabulary  of  Dialects  of  Aboriginal  Tribes  of  Tasmania,  by  Joseph 
Milligan,  No.  7,  sheets. — By  thb  Boyal  Society  of  Tasmania. 

Meteorological  Tables  kept  at  the  Observatory  of  Hobart  Town, 
Tasmania,  January  to  May,  1857.— By  the  Samb. 

Bhnddhism  and  Buddist  Pilgrims.  A  review  of  M.  Stanislas  Julien's 
"Voyages  des  Pelerins  Bouddhistes"  together  with  a  letter  on  the  origi- 
nal meaning  of  NlrvAna"  by  M.  Muller. — By  thb  Reviewer.* 

Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie.  Herausgegeben  von  F.  Wohler, 
Justus  Liebeg  und  Hermann  Kopp,  from  January  to  April,  1857. — By  the 
Chbbical  Society  at  Liepzig. 

Catalogue  of  the  Geological  Museum  in  connexion  with  the  Geological 
Sar?ey  of  India,  Calcutta,  Part  I.  Minerals,  1857. — By  thb  Director 
OP  the  Geological  Survey  in  India. 

Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Government  of  India  (Home  De- 
partment) No.  XXIII.  Report  upon  the  present  condition  and  future 
prospects  of  Tea  Cultivation  in  the  North  Western  Provinces  and  in  the 
PuDjaub.— By  the  Govt,  op  India. 

*  Twenty  copies  for  sale  at  1  Rupee  each.— Apply  to  the  Librarian,  Asiatic 
Society. 
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Exchanged, 

QThe  London,  £dinbTirgh  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine  of  Sdeim 
for  May  and  June.  1857,  Nos.  87  and  88. 
The  AtheniBum,  for  April  and  May,  1857* 

F%rehaM$d, 

Comptes  Bendna,  Nos.  11  to  21. 
Journal  des  Savants  for  April  and  May,  1857. 
Revue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie,  Nos.  2,  3  and  4  of  1857. 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  15th  April,  15th  May  and  1st  June,  1857. 
The  Natural  History  Review,  No.  II.  for  April,  1867. 
The  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  Nos.  113  and  114  for 
May  and  June,  1857* 
The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  Nos.  68  and  69. 
Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  Tome  Y.  No.  6  and  Tome  YI.  No.  1. 
Literary  Gazette,  Nos.  2105  to  2108. 

Gh>uR  Da's  Btsa'ck, 

IAhrari€tn  and  Asst,  Secy, 
Ut  September^  1857. 

Bepart  of  Curator,  Zoological  Department,  July  Meeting,  1857. 

Sir, — But  few  donations  have  been  received  since  my  last  Report 

1.  From  T.  C.  Jerdon,  Esq.  Nagpore.  A  small  spiny-tailed  Swift,  the 
AcANTHYLis  STLYATiCA,  Tickell,  Jl  A.  8.  XV,  284,  obtained  by  Major 
S.  R.  Tickell  in  Central  India,  and  subsequently  in  greater  abundant 
near  Darjiling.  It  is  well  distinguished  from  the  small  Pinang  species,  Ac. 
LsucopTGiALis,  uobis,  J,  A.  8.  XVIII,  809,  and  structurally  by  haviog 
A  more  compressed  bill,  and  by  having  the  tail  formed  as  in  the  large 
Ac.  NUDiPBs  of  the  Himalaya;  whereas  the  other  has  the  more  Wood* 
pecker-like  tail  of  Ao.  gigastba,  with  the  medial  spines  much  more 
developed.  Both  are  rare  species  in  collections,  if  indeed  a  specimen  of 
either  occurs  elsewhere  than  in  our  own  museum. 

2.~W.  T.  Blanford,  Esq.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  Rhizomtb  badius, 
Hodgson,  or  *  Bambu  Rat'  of  the  Nipal  and  Sikhim  tardi :  also  an  example 
of  SuTA  ATBOQULABis,  Mooro,  P.  Z.  &  1854>  p.  77  (a  species  new  to  the 
Society's  museum),  and  a  few  other  bird-skins  from  the  vicinity  of 
Darjiling. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Blanford  has  favored  us  with  the  following  v^' 
mens,  also  from  Darjiling. 
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Of  mammalift^  Bhivolofhus  TBiainrs,  Hodgson  (very  dark-ooloured), 
CoBsiBA  CATJDATA,  (HodgsoD, — distioot  from  G.  LLVisk-^Sorex  alpinus, 
Schinz),*  S0RIGULV8  NiOBBSCENSy  Talpa  uicbouba,  Hodgson  (since  set 
np  as  a  skeleton),  specimens  in  spirit  of  Sciubus  lokroidbs  and  Sc. 
McClbllai^bii,  and  a  skeleton  (imperfect)  of  Sciuboftbra  albonioba. 

Of  reptiles,  Galotbs  (P)  tricabivatub,  Mocoa  sikiubssis,  Calamabia 
FU8OA,  nobis  (several,  the  largest  of  them  16  in.  long),  difsas  (?)  colu- 
bktka,  fi.  J.,  Tri&onocbphalub  ■  (P),  Tb.  difsab,  var.  (anterior 

half  greenish-grey,  with  black-bordered  scales)^  Tbigonocbfhalus  nil- 
aiBiEKSis,  Folyfbdatbs  mabmorata  (J.  A.  8,  XXIV,  188,  of  which 
Syla  obtusa,  nobis, «/"« A,  S.  XII,  931,  proves  to  be  the  young). 

3.— From  myself.  Carcass  of  a  fine  male  Sia-gosh  (Fblis  caracal), 
which  has  been  prepared  as  a  stuffed  specimen. 

Lastly,  may  be  noticed  a  purchased  skin,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Baijiling,  of  the  remarkably  handsome  and  curiously  coloured  Bat,  Nyc- 
ncBjus  ORHATUs,  Bobis,  J.  A,  8.  XX,  159,  517»  where  described  from  the 
Xhasya  hills.  The  present  beautiful  specimen  had  less  of  the  pale  colour 
on  the  membranes  than  that  originally  described ;  it  being  confined  chief- 
ly to  the  interfemoral,  and  to  the  margin  of  the  fore-arms.  Fur  of  the 
upper-parts  pale  fulvous  with  bright  ruddy  tips,  darker  laterally  and 
posteriorly :  an  interrupted  pale  median  line  from  the  occiput,  composed 
in  part  of  pure  white  tufts,  one  at  the  occiput,  another  between  the 
§houlders,  and  a  third  on  the  middle  of  the  back ;  corresponding  to  these 
are  three  white  lateral  tufts  on  each  side,  the  first  being  ugon  the  shoul- 
der: lower-parts  subdued  white,  with  a  broad  dark  brown  collar  or 
gorget,  eontmned  downward  as  a  wide  median  streak  upon  the  belly ; 
hom  the  shoulders,  the  white  is  continued  round  as  a  second  gorget,  in- 
terrupted in  the  middle,  but  prolonged  down  each  side  of  the  pectoral 
region,  and  approximating  posteriorly;  being  bordered  outwardly  with 
dark  brown  at  the  base  of  the  volar  membrane.  The  pencil,  however, 
is  required  to  aid  the  pen  to  convoy  a  vivid  idea  of  the  markings  of  this 
tmgalarly  handsome  speaies,  which  may  well  bear  the  popular  designa- 
tion of  '  Harlequin  Bat,'  a  name  that  should  conduce  to  its  facile  recog- 
sition. 

E.  Bltth. 

•  Contnay  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Tomes,  J.  A,  8.  XXTV,  862.  N.  B. 
^  BmaH  Shrew  noticed  mJ.A.  8.  XXIY,  188,  as  having  been  found  in  a  cellar 
n  ICadras,  I  find,  fimn  a  memonadum,  was  retnmed  to  the  Hon'ble  W.  Ellioty 
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Fob  Sbptekbeb,  1857. 

The  Monthly  General  Meeting  for  September  was  held  on  the  2Qi 
instant. 

Major  H.  L.  Thuillier,  Senior  member  present,  in  the  Chair. 

The  proceedings  of  the  July  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
The  August  meeting  separated  without  proceeding  to  business,  ia 
consequence  of  there  not  being  a  sufficient  number  of  members 
present  to  form  a  quorum. 

Presentations  were  received — 

From  the  Austrian  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Vienna,  the  latest 
publications  of  the  Academy. 

Two  coins  found  at  Bali,  and  purchased  for  the  Society's  Cabinet, 
were  exhibited.  They  were,  one  of  Hossein  Shah  of  Bengal,  917  H. 
and  the  other  of  Nuserat  Shah,  son  of  Hossein  Shah,  930  H. 

Bobert  Schlagintweit,  Esq.  was  proposed  as  a  correflponding 
member  of  the  Society  by  the  President,  seconded  by  Mr.  At- 
kinson. 

Notes  from  the  following  gentlemen,  announcing  their  wish  to 
withdraw  from  the  Society,  were  recorded. 

P.  W.  LeGeyt,  Esq.,  C.  S.,  D.  G.  Nicholson,  Esq.  J.  F.  Carfeia, 
Esq.,  A.  E.  Young,  Esq.,  C.  S.,  and  W.  G.  Young,  Esq.,  C.  S. 

The  nomination,  which  the  Council  announced  in  July  last,  of 
Lieut.-Col.  £.  Strachey,  as  a.  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  in  place 
of  Dr.  Spilsbury  deceased,  was  confirmed. 

Communications  were  received — 

1.  From  Babu  Bad&  Nanth  Sikd&r,  an  abstract  of  the  Meteorolo- 
gical Eegister  kept  in  the  Office  of  the  Surveyor  General  for  the 
months  of  April,  May  and  June  last. 

2.  From  Mr.  Piddington,  **  Notes  for  Ships  and  Steamers  lying 
in  the  stream,  or  at  moorings  at  Calcutta,  or  near  it,  and  for  Birer 
boats,  on  the  approach  of  a  Cyclone. 

8.  From  Ditto  "  Practical  notes  on  the  best  mode  of  obtaining 
the  highest  duty  from  Burdwan  Coal  as  compared  with  EugU 
Coal." 
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4.  From  Mr.  H.  L.  Inman,  G.  E.,  forwarding  an  account  and 
diagram  of  the  different  deposits  passed  through  in  proceeding  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Indus  to  the  Goal  deposits  in  the  Sehware 
district  of  Kurrachee. 

5.  From  Major  Thuillier,  forwarding  a  paper  by  Lieut.  Montgo- 
merie,  Engineers,  on  the  heights  of  certain  snowj  peaks  of  the 
Himalayah  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kashmir. 

6.  From  the  Bojal  Society  of  Tasmania,  the  Meteorological 
tables  kept  in  the  Observatory  of  Hobart  Town  during  the  months 
of  January  to  June  last. 

7.  From  the  Government  of  India  through  Mr.  Under  Secy. 
Chapman,  copies  of  papers  relative  to  two  Meteoric  stones  which 
fell  near  the  Village  Famallee,  in  the  Madura  district,  Madras : — 
From  B.  J.  Sctllitait,  J?«^., 

To  H.  A.  Mttbbat,  Esq.^ 

Mt  DBi.B  Mb.  MxrBBA.T, — I  forward  herewith  a  letter  from  the 
Uevd.  J.  Taylor,  an  American  Missionary. 

Perhaps  Lord  Harris  might  wish  some  steps  to  be  taken  about 
one  or  both  the  Aerolite  stones  mentioned  in  the  letter,  the  larger 
one  appears  a  phenomenon  in  point  of  size. 

Should  His  Lordship  require  any  one  or  any  portion  for  the 
Museum,  I  can  procure  it. 

(Signed)        B.  J.  Sxtllitait. 

Madura,  28M  March,  1857. 


From  H.  S.  Tatlob,  Esq., 

To  E.  J.  Sttllitan,  Esq., 

DsAB  Sib, — Near  the  village  of  Parnallee  in  this  talook  two 
meteoric  stones  have  fallen.  I  have  been  on  to  the  ground,  and 
seen  the  places  where  they  fell  and  the  exact  impression  made  in 
the  earth  where  they  lay.  As  no  rain  has  fallen  since,  I  was  able 
to  see  that  there  was  no  mistake  about  it.  The  noise  made  as  they 
came  through  the  air  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  in  that  region,  and  was  heard,  I  find  from  reports,  from  along 
the  sea  shore  up  to  Teruchooly.  They  fell  about  three  miles 
apart  from  each  other.  The  smaller  one  weighs  about  87  pounds, 
>aad  sunk  in  the  earth,  where  it  fell,  two  feet  and  eight  inches.   The 
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lorgei^  one  is  from  three  to  four  times  as  Urge,  and  sunk  in  the 
earth  two  feet  and  four  inohes.  It  stmck  the  earth  flatwise.  Tlie 
smaller  one  fell  about  perpendieolarlj.  The  larger  fell  (oommg 
from  the  north  a  little  to  the  west)  making  an  angle  with  a  po^ 
pendicular  line,  of  about  fifteen  degrees.  Persons  were  standing 
near  each  place  where  thej  fell.  Many  worshipped  them.  Ths 
villagers  gave  them  up  to  me,  on  condition  that  I  should  inform 
jou,  and  save  them  from  trouble  being  made,  or  rather,  which  they 
feared  some  officials  might  make.  I  do  not  make  this  statement 
officially,  but  am  ready,  if  you  desire  ifc,  to  make  an  official  statement 
on  the  subject.  In  writing  this,  I  have  fulfilled  my  promise  to  the 
people  there* 

Tours  affectionatelyy 
(Signed)        H.  S.  Tatlob. 
Xanddkoiolie^  Mardh  TBih^  1857. 


From  H.  A,  Mubbat,  JE^^., 

To  B.  J.  SuLLiTAV,  Esq^ 

TAt  deab  StTLLrvAK, — I  write  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  jonr 
letter  of  the  28th  ultimo,  with  enclosure  from  the  Bev.  Mr.  Taylor 
(herewith  returned),  and  to  thank  you  for  the  information  whick 

you  afford. 

Lord  Harris  desires  me  to  say  that  he  thinks  one  of  the  meteorie 
stones,  the  larger  one,  should  certainly  be  sent  to  the  Museum  here, 
and  that  Mr.  Taylor  might  keep  the  other  one  for  himself,  as  he 
might  perhaps  like  to  do  so ;  and  to  request  at  the  same  time  alm^ 
that  you  would  ask  Mr.  Taylor  to  be  good  enough  to  famish  70a 
with  a  statement  of  all  the  particulars  and  circumstances  connected 
with  the  occurrence,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time,  4bc. 

(Signed)        H.  A.  Mtnuux. 

Ouetuhf,  Ut  Aprilf  1857. 


Rom  H.  8.  Tatlob,  Ssq.^ 

2b  B.  J.  SrLLiYAir,  Stq.^  CMloctor  of  MuAtra^ 
Dbab  Sib, — Your  note  of  9th  of  April  reached  me  at  Bumnsd 
on  the  22nd,  also  the  note  of  Mr.  Murray  to  yourself,  which  I  herS' 
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with  letnm.  I  agree  with  Lord  Hmria  that  ^  one  of  the  meteorio 
fltonea'*  ahoold  foe  aent  to  the  Muaeum  at  Madraa,  and  I  conaenit 
that  it  ahonld  be  the  krgest,  aa  they  fell  within  this  Freeidenoj.  I 
also  thank  Hia  Lordahip  for  kindly  auggeating  to  you  that  '^  Mr. 
Taylor  might  keep  the  other  one  for  himaelf  aa  he  might  perhapa 
like  to  do  ao."  Simply  for  myself  I  do  not  desire  it»  but  while  I 
hoaor  the  EngUah,  and  am  glad  to  ha?e  one  at  Madraa  for  that 
reason,  I  lore  also  my  own  country,  which  ia  but  a  branch  of  the 
Sogliah  atoeky  and  wiah  to  aend  the  other  tiiere.  Tou  are  at 
liberty,  hpweyer,  to  k^ep  it  at  Madura  till  after  the  £xhibition  in 
Jone. 

In  reapeet  to  Mr.  Mnrray'a  request  through  you,  I  would  state 
that  I  gave  a  somewhat  minute  account  of  their  fall,  &c.  to  Dr. 
Colebrook»  with  liberty  to  publish,  should  he  think  beet,  in  the 
Mkmmum.'  If  he  haa  done  so,  this  may  not  be  needed ;  I  will, 
however,  gjve  a  few  particulars. 

1.  They  fell  on  the  28th  of  Febnuury,  Saturday,  at  about  noon,  a 
little  south  east  of  the  village  of  Farnallee,  Latitude  north,  acoordr 
mg  to  the  Government  Map  d*  I4i  Longitude  78^  21'  east. 

2.  The  largest  one  fell  a  few  seconds  before  the  smaller  one,  and 
from  two  to  three  milea  north  of  it.  As  waa  manifeat  from  the  hole 
it  made  in  the  ground  when  it  fell*  it  came  from  a  direction  some 
ten  degrees  west  of  north,  making  an  angle  of  about  15  or  2Q 
degreea  with  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  earth's  surface.  It  struck 
the  earth  (or  at  least  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  made  by  it) 
flatwise^  on  the  side  that  is  moat  convex.  The  most  round  or 
convex  aide  of  the  smaller  atone  also  was  downward,  this  being  the 
position  they  would  naturally  assume  as  they  passed  with  great  velo* 
eitj  through  the  reaisting  atmosphere,  an  idea  which  did  not  occur  to 
me  till  now.  I  had  before  simply  noted  the  fact.  The  larger  stone 
sunk  into  the  earth  when  it  fell,  two  feet  and  five  inches,  in  a  per* 
pendicular  direction.  The  amaller  one  two  feet  and  eight  inches. 
The  amaller  one  fell  also  about  perpendicularly.  The  smaller  doea 
not  appear  in  any  reapeet  like  a  fragment  of  the  larger  one.  The 
apecific  gravity  of  the  amaller  one,  when  it  fell  waa  about  8-3,  water 
being  the  atandard  of  unity.  I  observed  that  the  specific  gravity 
was  increaaed  after  exposure  to  a  shower,  or  that  of  the  amaller 
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one  was.  I  did  not  try  that  of  the  larger.  The  crack  on  the  oonrez 
aide  of  the  larger  one  I  did  not  perceive  at  all  till  it  had  been  wet^ 
and  then  at  first  it  was  just  perceptible.  Afterwards  it  graduallj 
opened,  I  suppose,  owing  to  the  oxidation  of  the  native  iron  it 
contains,  perhaps,  however,  to  other  causes*  The  stones  had  not 
been  wet  till  thej  came  into  mj  hands  April  21st.  Thej,  each  of 
them,  fell  in  cultivated  fields,  one  of  which  had  been  haryested.  The 
crop  in  the  other  was  still  standing. 

8.  The  noite  seems  to  have  been  terrific  to  the  Natives,  causing 
those  near  to  crouch  from  fear.  It  came  like  two  claps  of  thunder, 
as  thej  fell  one  after  the  other,  continuing  for  some  time,  bat 
gradually  growing  less  loud.  As  they  fell  through  the  whole  depth 
of  our  atmosphere,  this  would  naturally  be  the  case.  The  noiie 
appears  to  have  been  heard  at  Tuticorin,  forty  miles  distant.  At 
this  place,  sixteen  miles  north,  it  excited  considerable  interest 
among  those  abroad  at  the  time.  The  noise  must  have  been  great, 
occasioned  by  their  great  velocity.  Taking  their  specific  gravitj 
into  the  account,  say  3-8,  their  size  being  about  that  of  large  cannon 
balls,  some  allowance  also  being  made  for  their  irregular  shape, 
from  the  depth  they  penetrated  the  soil,  which  was  of  common 
hardness,  those  who  have  observed  the  power  of  projectiles  in 
such  cases,  will  be  able  to  calculate  approximately  what  that 
Telocity  was. 

4.  Of  the  excitement  among  the  natives,  I  suppose,  I  need  not 
speak*  I  visited  the  place,  because  of  the  rumours  that  were  flying 
abroad,  making  it  evident  to  my  mind  that  something  peculiar  hii 
there  transpired.  Eirst,  I  saw  the  holes  from  which,  in  the  culti* 
vated  fields  they  had  been  freshly  taken,  no  rain  having  subsequent- 
ly fallen,  and  saw  at  the  bottom  the  hardly  compressed  and  exact 
impression  left  by  them  as  they  were  taken  up,  and  then  as  I  saw 
the  stones,  I  knew  instantly  that  they  were  the  identical  ones  which 
had  been  taken  from  those  places.  As  I  was  more  or  less  known  ia 
that  region,  and  there  is  no  gentleman  whatever  anywhere  near,  the 
rural  people,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  cause,  came  in  great  numben 
to  state  the  facts,  and  ask  some  explanation.  Some  of  them  sup* 
posed  they  were  gods  that  had  fallen ;  some  that  they  had  been 
shot  from  cannon  in  ships  at  Tuticorin ;  and  some,  tliat  a  Brahmaa 
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had  brought  them  from  the  sea  bj  his  muntruneB :  some  rejected 
all  these  theories ;  but  no  one  could  tell  or  feel  satisfied  as  to  how 
these  things  could  be.  By  simplj  striking  my  staff  through  the 
air,  I  eould  explain  to  them  the  noise ;  and  by  tying  a  stone  to  a 
string)  and  swinging  it  I  could  make  them  understand  the  centri- 
fugal and  centripetal  forces,  and  how  that  from  some  disturbance  in 
these  forces,  stones  moving  about  some  centre,  like  the  moon  about 
the  earth,  might  fall.  The  explanations  gave  them  relief.  They  put 
confidence  in  me,  and  gave  me  the  stones  at  my  request,  that  I 
might  save  them  from  the  trouble  of  any  official  investigation,  and 
put  them  into  some  Museum,  or  Scientific  Institution. 

P.  S. — I  forgot  to  say  that  there  was  nothing  peculiar  in  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  It  was  a  clear  day.  When  the  stone  is 
lent  on  to  Madras,  if  any  scientific  gentleman  makes  an  analysis  of 
it  for  the  Museum,  please  be  so  good  as  to  ask  a  copy  of  it  for  me. 

Toure  very  truly, 
(Signed)        H.  S.  Tatlob. 

ManduhaeoUe,  April  25th,  1857. 


8.  From  Mr.  E.  Lushington,  Officiating  Assistant  Secretary  to 
the  Qovemment  of  Bengal,  inclosing  copy  of  a  despatch,  dated  3rd 
June  last,  from  the  Hon'ble  Court  of  Directors,  and  enclosure  on 
the  subject  of  the  Geological  Map  of  India  prepared  by  the  late 
Ur.  Greenough  -.-^ 

From  B.  B.  GHAPicijr,  JEsq,, 

Offg,  TTnder'Seey,  to  the  Oovt.  of  India, 

To  A.  B.  YouKa,  Esq., 

Secy,  to  the  Oovt,  of  Bengal. 
Dated  the  27th  July,  1857,  Home  Department. 

Sib, — With  reference  to  the  special  Narrative  of  the  Government 
Homo  D    t    *^^  Bengal,  No.  26,  dated  the  26th  August,  1856,  re- 
specting Mr.  Greenough's  Geological  Map  of  India, 
I  am  directed  to  transmit  for  the  information  of  the  Hon'ble  the 
Ideut.*Govemor,  and  for  communication  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  the 
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acoompuiying  copy  of  a  despatch,  No.  76  of.  1857,  dated  the  Sid 
June,  from  the  Hon*ble  the  Court  of  Directors  aad  enclosure. 

A  copy  of  the  despatch  has  this  day  been  communicated  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Geological  Sttr?ey  for  information^  and  for 
such  remarks  as  he  may  be  disposed  to  offer  thereon. 

I  have,  &c.» 
(Signed)        B.  B.  Chaphav, 

Qfff.  Unier-Sm^.  to  the  Qwt.  ^hiiuk 


Fublie  Department. 

Our  Qovemor-General  of  India  in  Council. 

Para.  1. — We  observe  that  all  the  Officers,  to  whom  the  Msp 

was  communicated,  expressed  a  higk 
,1  If  ^«^^  ^'^^  ^®;    aense  of  its  ralue,  as  a  record  of  existing 

117)  1856,  forwarding  Beneal  ^  ** 

speoal  namtiyereUtingtothe    information  as  to  the  Geology  of  India 

Steut?l^.a<SX!-1  ButitappearBtobeoonsideredby.Coa. 

sent  out  by  the  Court  for  exam-  mittee  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengtl, 

ination,  and  remarks  by  the  of-  . ,    ^  /i               •                        .             .  t 

fleers  of  GoTominont  m  India.  *°**  ™°^  various  circumstances  the  msp 

should  remain  unaltered,  as  a  memoiisl 
of  the  state  of  our  Geological  knowledge  at  the  time  of  its  publiet- 
tion,  and  that  any  Geological  Map  of  India,  intended  to  shew  tbe 
results  of  more  recent  and  more  extended  investigations,  should  be 
commenced  de  novo,  when  sufficient  data  shall  have  been  obtained 
from  the  researches  now  in  progress. 

2.  We  transmitted  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  to  tte 
Council  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  with  a  request  that  we 
might  be  furnished  with  the  opinion  of  the  Council  en  the  belt 
mode  of  proceeding,  with  a  view  to  the  firaming  of  an  acconte 
Geological  Map  of  India. 

8.  We  now  forward  to  you  in  the  packet  a  copy  of  the  letter 
in  which  the  views  of  the  Council  are  stated,  from  which  you  viU 
observe  that  the  Council  concurs  generally  in  the  conclusions  of  tiie 
Committee  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

4.  The  various  suggestions  of  the  Council  seem  worthy  of  sdop* 
tion,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that,  in  conununication  with  Mr.  Oldhm 
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jon  will  be  able  to  fratne  a  seheme,  by  which  the  object  in  view  will, 
in  proportion  as  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  Geology  of  India  is  ob- 
tained, be  effectiTely  carried  out. 

We  are,  Ac., 
(Signed)        Sosa  D.  Maitolbs, 

„  „      F.  CVBBIB, 

AsmI  other  Directors, 
LonAmf  Ml  June,  1857.  Dover,  7th  March* 


To  Sib  J.  C.  Mbltixl,  K.  C.  B., 

Secretary  to  the  Son'hJe  East  India  Oompamy. 

Sni,^— The  Oonncil  of  the  Geological  Society  having  carefully 
ezamined  the  documents  submitted  for  their  consideration  by  the 
Court  of  iMrectors  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  reference  to  the 
Geological  Map  of  India,  compiled  by  the  late  Mr.  Greenough,  have 
requested  me  to  convey  to  the  Court  of  Directors  their  opinion  on 
the  subject  as  requested  by  your  letter  of  the  5th  January. 

It  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  Indian  authorities  to  whom 
the  Map  has  been  forwarded,  that  in  respect  to  topography  it  is 
extremely  defective,  and  on  that  ground  alone  the  Council  would 
consider  it  an  unfit  basis  for  accurate  Geological  investigations, 
Slich  as  those  now  carrying  on  under  the  sanction  of  the  East  India 
Company* 

It  is  surmised  in  one  of  the  reports  that  the  inferiority  of  the 
Map  in  this  point  of  view  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  long  period 
of  labour  (20  years)  bestowedjupon  it,  the  topographical  Map  having 
perhaps  been  selected  at  the  remoter  epoch  of  this  long  period  of 
time^  but  knowing  the  eitraordinary  seal  with  which  Mr.  Greenough 
pnnued  Geographical  enquiry,  sparing  neither  time,  labour,  nor 
expense,  the  Council  cannot  imagine  that  he  neglected  any  means 
within  his  reach  to  g^ve  perfection  to  his  Map,  end  are  there^ 
fore  more  disposed  to  the  conclusion  that  the  materials  for  a 
good  Map  of  India  are  more  abundant  and  accessible  in  India 
than  in  England.  The  fact,  however,  is  the  same,  and  the  Council 
cannot  therefore  recommend  any  further  extension  of  tihe  Map  by 
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the  iasne  of  a  new  edition,  thinking  it  best  that  the  existing  and 
unappropriated  copies  of  the  Map  should  be  so  distributed  in  India 
as  to  facilifcate  the  comparison  of  its  results  with  those  of  recent 
observation,  the  Mnp  containing  therefore  a  record  only  of  the  infor- 
mation accumulated  bj  Mr.  Greenough. 

The  necessity  of  adopting  this  course  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
very  strong  opinions  expressed  by  the  Director  of  the  India  Geolo* 
gical  Survey  and  by  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geo- 
logy in  India,  of  the  many  inaccuracies  in  the  Geological  informa- 
tion of  the  Map,  inaccuracies  not  confiued  to  errors  in  determining 
the  limiting  boundary  between  two  contiguous  formations,  but  in* 
volving  the  most  serious  mistakes  as  to  the  true  nature  and  position 
of  the  formations  themselves.    These  mistakes  it  was  scarcely  poao- 
ble  that  Mr.  Greenough  as  the  compiler  of  the  information,  obtained 
by  others,  of  whose  ability  and  accuracy  he  could  not  always  be  a 
competent  judge,   should  entirely  avoid ;   but  it  would  be    raj 
unwise  to  hamper  the  able  Geological  Surveyors  of  India  by  requir- 
ing them  to  adjust  their  information  to  so  imperfect  a  Map.    Tbe 
opinion  of  the  Council  is  therefore  that  the  first  step  should  be, 
to  lay  down  from  all  the  information  possessed  in  India,  an  ap- 
proximatively  correct  topographical  Map,  which  it  is  believed  coaU 
be  efiectively  done  by  the  East  India  Survey  Department,  and  thai 
on  this  Map  should  be  recorded  all  the  information  of  a  Geologicil 
character  in  possession  of  the  Directors,  whether  in  India  or  at 
home,  the  act  of  recording  being,  however,  confided  to  the  Geolo- 
gical Department  in  India,  as  best  able  to  estimate  the  fidelity  and 
value  of  the  information  not  actually  resulting  from  their  own 
enquiries. 

The  Council  would  also  suggest  that  copies  of  this  improved  Ma; 
should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  forwarded  to  the  learned  SodetMi^ 
especially  Geological,  at  home,  in  order  that  the  attention  of  scien- 
tific men  should  be  at  the  first  moment  directed  to  it,  as  one  d 
the  best  means  of  insuring  its  ultimate  perfection. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)        J.  G.  Pobtlock,  FretUeni. 

The  Librarian  submitted  his  usual  monthly  report  for  the  mondis 
of  July  and  August  last. 
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LiBRABT. 

The  labrary  reeeiTed  the  follow! ag  accessions  daring  September  last. 

Presented, 

Annalen  der  CLemie  and  Pharmaoie  for  May,  1857. — Bt  the  Editob. 

Journal  Asiatique,  No.  35. — 67  the  Asiatic  Societt  op  Paris. 

Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  Vol.  XX.  Fart  II.  June, 
1857. — By  the  Society. 

(Quarterly)  of  the  Geological  Society,  No.  50,  Vol.  XIII.  Part. 

2,  May,  1857. — By  the  Society. 

Weber's  (Dr.  A.)  Indische  Studien,  Band  IV.  Heft  1.— By  the  Authob. 

Introduotion  a  L'Etude  de  la  Langue  Japonaise,  par  L.  L^on  De  Bosny. 
— By  M.  Chez  Bbkjahin  Dupbat. 

Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  New 
Series,  VoL  III.  Part  I.  Philadelphia,  Royal  4to. — By  the  Academy. 

Qeologioal  Papers  on  Western  India,  including  Cutch,  Sinde,  and  the 
Soath-east  Coast  of  Arabia;  to  which  is  appended  a  Summary  of  the 
Creology  of  India  generally  edited  for  the  GoTernment  by  H.  J.  Carter, 
Boyal  8yo.  ;  with  an  Atlas  of  Maps  and  Plates,  folio. — By  the  Govt,  of 
Bombay. 

Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  Vols.  VL  and  VII.  Boyal 
4to.  WashingUm. — By  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

^ Beports  8th  and  9th  (Annual)  and  the  Proceedings  of  the 

Board  of  Begents  of  the  Institution,  up  to  Feby.  4th,  1855. — By  the 
Same. 

Ph>ceeding9  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  Vol. 
VII.  No§.  2  to  7  (sheets).— By  the  Academy. 

-^-^— of  the  New  Orleans  Academy  of  Sciences,  Vol.  I.  No.  I, — 

By  the  Academy. 

Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the  ditto. — By  the  Same 

Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,  April  to  June,  1857>  Vol. 
II.  and  No.  3.—By  the  Editob. 

Selections  from  the  Becordd  of  the  Government  of  Bengal.  No.  XX  VL 
Seports  on  the  Suppression  of  Dacoity  in  Bengal  for  1855-56,  2  copies.— 
By  the  Bengal  Goyt. 

Vikramorvas^  of  Kalidasa  translated  into  Bengali  by  Kaliprasana 
Sing,  pamphlet,  Calcutta,  1857. — By  the  Tbanslatob. 

Bistyadistak,  by  Bharut  Chunder  Seeromonee,  pamphlet,  Calcutta, 
1268. — By  Babu  Goub  Da's  Bysack. 

The  Viridhartba  Safigraha,  No.  40. — By  Babu  Bajendrala'l  Mittba. 

The  Oriental  Christian  Spectator  for  August,  1857  — By  the  Editob. 
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The  Oriental  Baptist  for  September,  1857. — Bt  the  Editor. 

The  Calcutta  Chriatian  Observer  for  ditto. — Bt  thx  Editobs. 

Exchanged, 

The  AthensBum,  for  June,  1857. 

The  London,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine,  Nos.  89 
and  90,  for  July,  1857. 

Purchased. 

Annalee  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  Tome  6,  Nos.  3  and  4. 

The  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  No.  115,  for  July^  1857. 

Comptes  EenduB,  Nos.  22  and  23. 

Tables  des  Comptes  Bendus  des  Sciences  de  I'Academie  des  Seienoeii 
Tome  quarante-Troisiem,  July  to  December,  1856,  Tome  XTJTI. 

Literary  Gazette,  Nos.  2109  to  2112. 

The  Natural  History  Beview,  No.  3,  for  July,  1857. 

Beyue  des  Deux  Mondes,  15th  June  and  1st  July,  1857. 

Reyue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie,  No.  5,  1857. 

Edinburgh  Eerie w,  No.  215,  for  July,  1857. 

Westminster  Beview,  No.  XXIII.  July,  1857. 

Weber's  (Dr.  A.)  Indische  Studien  4th,  Band  X.  Heft  1. 

Traces  de  Buddhisme  en  Norr^ge  arant  rintroduction  da  ChristianiBiiie, 
par  M.  C.  A.  Holmboe,  1857,  pamphlet. 

E'tudes  sur  la  Grammaire  Y^ique.    Fr4ticakhya  du  Rig-Y^  pv 
M.  A.  D.  Eegnier,  8vo.  FarU,  1857. 

GouB  Da's  Btba'ok. 

LibrcurioM  and  A$$t,  Secy* 

Ut  October,  1857. 


»^>i^y^»^^^>^s^s^s^i^s^*^^^^t^t0^^^^^^^^^^0^0^ 


EoB  October,  1857. 

The  Monthly  General  Meeting  for  October  waa  held  on  the  7tb 
Instant. 
The  Hon'ble  Sir  James  Colvile,  Knight,  Fresident,  in  the  Chair. 
The  proceedings  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed* 
Presentations  were  received — 

1.  From  C.  G.  P.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  New  Norfolk,  Tasmania,  a  box 
containing  animals  and  birds  as  described  in  Mr.  Blyth's  report. 

2.  From  the  Smithsonian  Inatitution,  Washington,  the  hi^ 
publications  of  the  Institution. 
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3.  From  the  Ch>Temment  of  Bombay,  2  copies  of  the  Geological 
papers  on  Western  India,  &c.,  with  Atlas. 

4.  From  Babu  Kali  Prasana  Sing,  a  copy  of  his  translation  of 
Ealidass's  Vikramarvasi,  a  pamphlet. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Bobert  Schlagintweit  as  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Society  was  postponed  under  rule  6  of  the  Society^s 
byelaws. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  signified  their  wish  to  withdraw 
from  the  Society.    Their  notes  were  recorded. 
Lieut.  H.  T.  Fobbbb, 
Dr.  F.  J.  MotTAT. 

The  Oouncil  announced  that  they  had  elected,  as  members  of 
their  body,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Society,  Captain  C.  H. 
Dickens,  and  Mr.  Oowell  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Spilsbury  deceased  and 
Archdeacon  Pratt  resigned. 

Commwnicaitions  received, 

1.  From  Mr.  H.  Fiddington  a  description  of  the  '*  Balsa"  or  rail 
of  the  Phillipine  Island,  with  directions  for  making  it. 

2.  From  Lieut.-  Colonel  Waugh,  Surveyor  General  of  India,  through 
Major  Thuillier,  the  following  papers  on  the  identity  of  Mount 
Everest  with  Deodangha. 

SUBYXYOB  GxirXBAX's  FlXLD   OPPIGB, 

Dcyra  Dhocn,  5th  August,  1857. 

Mt  dxab  Thuillixb, — In  my  letter  No.  29  of  Ist  March,  1856, 
eommunicating  the  results  of  our  calculations  for  the  position  and 
height  of  No.  XY  in  my  list  of  Himalayan  peaks,  I  stated  my 
reasons  for  deciding  to  call  this  peak  "  Mount  Everest." 

At  the  August  meeting,  last  year,  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
yea  were  good  enough  to  communicate  the  results  regarding  *'  Mount 
Everest'*  in  an  interesting  address  delivered  by  yourself.  The  facts 
having  been  thus  promulgated,  Mr.  Hodgson  endeavoured  in  the 
Joornal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  to  establish  the  identity  of  Mount 
Everest  with  Deodangha,  &q.  The  arguments  adduced  for  this  pur- 
pose were  so  palpably  conjectural,  resting  on  hearsay  evidence  alone, 
that  I  thought  it  needless  to  refute  them,  as  their  fallacious  cha- 
racler  must  be  apparent  to  any  person  competent  to  understand 
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the  subject.  The  true  Geographical  Latitude  and  Longitude  of 
Deodangha  are  unknown  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  or  even  its  true  bearing 
and  distance  from  any  locality  which  can  be  recognised  aa  a  fixed 
point  of  departure.  Its  height  also  is  unknown.  AU  these  data 
are  elements  necessary  to  the  identification  of  that  mountain.  The 
physiognomical  contour  of  a  mountain  is  a  very  uncertain  teat,  b^ 
cause  it  changes  with  every  mutation  of  aspect ;  but  even  this  test 
is  wanting  in  Mr.  Hodgson's  case,  as  he  baa  never  seen  Deodangha. 

In  April  last,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  another  communicatioB 
made  by  Mr.  Hodgson  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  from  which  it  appears 
that  he  has  taken  steps  to  put  the  subject,  in  what  appears  to  me,  a 
very  unfair  light,  before  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  as  well  as  to  have 
his  conclusions  on  a  point  of  great  ambiguity,  promulgated  as  cer- 
tainties in  Journals  of  extensive  circulation.  Under  these  circnm- 
stances,  I  considered  that  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  scientific  meo, 
that  the  grounds  on  which  the  supposed  indentity  of  Deodangha 
was  made  to  rest,  should  be  examined  and  discussed.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  only  proper  way  of  doing  this,  was  to  lay  the  whole  of  the 
documentary  materials  before  a  Geographical  Committee  composed 
of  Geometricians  of  experience  and  capacity,  competent  to  deal  with 
such  investigations.  With  this  view  I  issued  departmental  orders 
annexed. 

Of  the  five  officers  to  whom  this  duty  was  assigned,  four  have  noT 
delivered  their  reports.  The  fifth  Lieut.  Montgomerie  of  Engineers 
is  at  present  difficult  to  communicate  with,  being  absent  in  Thibet, 
conducting  the  G.  T.  Survey  operations  beyond  Kashmir.  That 
officer's  opinions  will  be  very  valuable,  and  D.  Y.  shall  be  traosmit* 
ted  hereafter.  In  the  meantime,  encompassed  as  we  are  by  the  eon- 
fusion  and  embarrassments  attending  a  military  rebellion  of  unpre- 
cedented magnitude,  I  am  unwilling  to  delay  the  transmission  of 
the  four  reports  hereto  annexed.  These  are  so  ably  argued,  and 
place  the  subject  in  so  luminous  a  point  of  view,  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  add  more  than  a  few  words  in  this  place. 

Mr.  Hodgson  labours  under  a  strong  conviction,  that  Mount 
Everest  is  identical  with  Deodangha ;  and  the  enthusiasm  and  in- 
genuity with  which  he  advocates  his  view  of  the  question  seem  to 
have  carried  the  same  conviction  to  the  miuds  of  others  not  conver 
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tant  with  the  fSu^ta.  It  is  easy  to  see  how,  this  fallacy  originated  in 
luB  mind.  The  sketch  map  pablished  by  him  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  December  1848,  gives  his  idea  of  the  configuration 
of  that  part  of  the  Himalayas.  A  more  erroneous  impression  of  the 
formation  of  the  country  was  never  formed.  He  represents  a  solitary 
moontain  occupying  a  vast  tract.  If  this  unity  really  existed,  the 
identity  of  Mount  Everest  and  Deodangha  would  indeed  be  indis- 
putable, as  it  would  rest  on  the  fact  of  there  being  only  one 
mountain  within  a  given  space.  This  single  mountain,  however,  is 
entirely  imaginary.  The  range  presents  the  appearance  of  a  sierra 
with  innumerable  peaks  and  groups  of  peaks.  Among  these,  nine 
have  been  fixed  by  the  G.  T.  Survey  of  India,  and  are  marked  XII 
to  TXl  in  the  chart  accompanying  Mr.  Scott's  report.  Besides 
these  nine,  several  others  are  more  or  less  partially  visible,  which 
we  were  unable  to  identify,  and  those  who  have  any  experience  in 
oonducting  Geodetical  operations  in  the  Himalaya,  can  harbour  no 
doubt  that  many  other  peaks  do  exist,  which  have  been  concealed 
from  our  view  by  intermediate  ranges.  It  is  well  known  to  Surveyors, 
that  among  a  number  of  peaks  having  various  altitudes  and  dis- 
tances,  the  highest  point  in  appearance  is  not  always  the  highest  in 
reality  ;  the  occular  deception  being  caused  by  the  increment  in  the 
earth's  curvature  and  decrement  in  the  subtended  angle  caused  by 
distance. 

The  erroneous  idea  Mr.  Hodgson  has  formed  of  the  configuration 
of  this  mountain  range  is  sufficiently  proved  by  his  sketch  map 
already  referred  to.  If  further  proof  was  necessary  it  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  statement  Mr.  Hodgson  has  given  of  the  opinion  he 
communicated  to  me  when  I  returned  from  the  expedition  I  made 
into  Sikim  in  1847.  Having  mentioned  to  him,  that  I  had  seen 
from  the  confines  of  that  province  an  enormous  snow  mass  lying  in 
a  north-westerly  direction  from  Tonglo,  he  immediately  pronounced 
it  to  be ''Deodangha.*'  Now  the  mountain  I  then  saw  was  not 
Mount  Everest,  but  No.  XIII  which  Major  Sherwill  has  so  well 
described  iu  the  Asiatic  Journal.  Thus  Mr.  H.  has  attributed  the 
same  name  to  No.  XIII  and  to  No.  XY  without  any  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  height  or  position  of  either.  He  has  fallen  into  this 
mistake  from  adopting  the  erroneous  conception  that  there  is  only 
a  single  mountain  in  all  this  wide  space. 
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Mr.  Hodgson  prores  no  more  than  that  there  is  according  to 
native  report,  a  mountain  called  Deodangha  somewhere  between  our 
Nos.  XI  and  XXI  (vide  chart.)  That  mountain  may  be  one  of  the 
peaks  fixed  bj  us,  or  it  may  be  one  that  we  failed  to  fix,  or  it  may 
not  have  been  visible  to  us  at  all. 

If  Deodangha  is  to  be  taken  as  the  highest  peak,  that  allegation 
only  resfcs  on  the  hearsay  evidence  of  natives  unable  to  determine 
the  actual  height  of  a  mountain,  and  if  it  be  a  true  guess  on  their 
part,  it  by  no  means  establishes  the  identity  of  Deodangha,  because 
we  do  not  know  for  oertain  that  Mount  Everest  is  the  highest 
culminating  point.  All  we  do  know  is,  that  it  is  the  highest  point 
we  have  measured. 

The  only  satis&otory  way,  in  which  the  position  of  Deodangha 
can  be  determined,  is  by  carrying  a  series  of  triangles  towards  it, 
until  it  can  be  seen  and  identified*  Operations  of  this  kind  are  im- 
practicable at  present  for  political  reasons.  In  the  meantime  the 
position  and  height  of  Deodangha  constitute  a  Geographical  problem 
remaining  to  be  solved.  If  it  is  not  identical  with  Mount  Everest,  a 
very  grave  blunder  would  be  committed  by  assigning  its  name  to 
another  peak.  If  it  is  identical,  no  harm  will  have  been  done  bf 
the  adoption  of  another  cognomen,  pending  the  doubt  now  existing. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  in  some  quarters  on  the  fact,  that  tks 
position  of  Deodangha  is  given  in  German  maps.  Now  this  proves 
no  more  than  that  some  German  Geographers  are  raah  enough  to 
lay  down  any  thing  upon  hearsay,  for  we  know  beyond  all  questios, 
l^at  no  competent  European,  with  adequate  means,  has  ever  been 
in  the  vicinity  of  Deodangha,  so  as  to  be  able  to  fix  it.  Deodangfas 
does  not  appear  in  English  maps,  because  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  rigorous  notions  which  prevail  among  English  seientifio 
men  in  general,  to  pretend  to  give  the  position  of  a  point  on  the 
earth's  surface  on  hearsay  evidence.  It  would  violate  every  prin- 
ciple of  accuracy  and  precision  laid  down  by  my  predecessor  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India  to  jump  at  ooncla- 
sions,  in  this  reckless  manner. 

As  the  principle  of  adopting  an  European  name  has  been  maeh 
commented  upon,  I  will  here  add  without  further  remark,  paru.  6 
and  7  of  my  letter  to  your  address,  cited  at  the  oommencement  of 
his  letter. 
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**  I  was  taught  by  my  respected  chief  and  predeceuor  Oolouel  O. 
Everest,  to  aasign  to  every  Geographical  object  its  true  local  or 
Bfttive  appellation,  and  I  have  always  scrupulously  adhered  to  this 
rule,  as  I  have,  in  fact,  to  all  other  principles  laid  down  by  that 
eminent  Oeodist. 

**  But  here  is  a  mountain,  most  probably  the  highest  in  the  world, 
without  any  local  name  that  we  can  discover,  whose  native  appella- 
tion, if  it  has  any,  will  not  very  likely  be  ascertained  until  we  are 
tUowed  to  penetrate  into  Nepal." 

In  conclusion,  as  the  Asiatic  Society  has  inserted  in  its  Journal 
papers  tending  to  mislead  in  regard  to  the  identity  of  Deodangha 
snd  Mount  Everest,  I  trust  that  they  will  give  prominence  to  this 
discussion,  which  proves  that  the  identity  is  not  only  doubtful,  but 
fsr  from  probable,  if  the  particulars  supplied  by  Mr.  Hodgson  are 
correct  so  far  as  they  go.  Considering  it  a  matter  of  importance, 
that  Qeographers  should  be  enabled  to  form  their  own  opinion  on 
the  subject,  I  request  you  will  communicate  this  correspondence 
with  its  annezures  to  the  Asiatic  Society  retaining  a  copy  for  record. 

I  remain,  &o. 
(Signed)        A.  8.  Wauoh. 

P.  S. — You  will  perceive  the  gist  of  the  question  is  not  whether 
the  mountain  should  be  called  Mount  Everest,  or  by  its  true  native 
name  (which  is  a  principle  not  disputed  by  any  one),  but  whether 
it  can  be  called  Deodangha  without  risk  of  error,  in  the  absence  of 
satisfactory  proof  that  this  is  really  its  native  name. 


Department  Order, 
Surveyor  QeneraVe  Meld  Office, 

Bhera  Bhoon,  22d  April,  1857. 
The  attention  of  the  Surveyor  General  of  India  having  been  drawn 

to  the  proceedings  of  the  Asiatic 

From, Mr.  Hodgson  mibmitting  for     Society,  as  marginally  cited,    it 
the  information  of  the  Societj,  and  the  .  .       j     .     i  •       .i_   . 

puWic  in  general,  the  foUowing  extract     appews   to   him    desurablo    that 

tl  i^  .^'S  ^w  Secretary  to  the    the  question,  which    has  been 

noyal  Asiatic  Societj  m  reference  ^         .     j 

the  mountain  Deodangha    (*<  Mount     raised  as  respects  the  identity 

''w'i:f»^l 27th October, to-     0^  ^ount  Everest  "with  Dec 
S^thflr  with  your  obserration^  on  the    dangha,"  should  be  examined  by 
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inoongniity  of  aancning  a  European 
name  to  Indian  loctdities,  already  pro- 
Tided  with  native  appellations,  was 
reoeiTed  and  read  at  our  last  meeting  of 
the  17th  inst.,  and  I  hare  the  pleasuro 
to  inform  you,  that  the  members  prosent 
unanimously  expressed  their  concur- 
rence with  your  view  of  the  case. 

A  notice  of  the  paper  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Aihetutum  and  Literary 
Oazette^  and  has  appeared  already  in 
full  in  the  latter  journal. 

I  have,  &c^ 
(Signed)        £.  Nobbis, 
Secy.  n.  A,  Society. 

To  B.  H.  Hoi>asoH,  Esq. 


a  competent  Oeographical  C 
mittee,  in  order  to  set  that  poi 
at  rest. 

2.    The  Surveyor  General 
carefully  examined  all  that 
B.  1£.  Hodgson  has  advanced 
support  of  the  identity  of  Mo 
Everest    with   Deodangha,    and 
has  formed  his  own  opinion  on 
the  subject;    but    he  thinks  it 
will  be  desirable  that  the  qust* 
tion  should  also  be  formally  investigated  by  a  Committee,  and  the 
opinion  thereof  placed  on  record  for  general  satisfaction. 
8.    The  Committee  will  be  composed  as  follows : — 
Lieutenant  Tennant,  Eng.,  Ist  Assistant  G.  T.  S.,  in  cbaige  of 
Jogi  Tila  Series. 

W.  Scotty  Esq.,  Chief  Draftsman  in  the  Field  Surveyor  Q«neial'i 
Office. 
J.  W.  Armstrong,  Esq.,  Civil  Assistant  G.  T.  Survey. 
Lie&tenant  Montgomerie,  Eug.,  1st  Assistant  G.  T.  Survey,  in 
charge  of  Kashmir  Series. 

J.  Hennessy,  Esq.,  2d  Assistant  in  charge  of  Gkodetic  CompaU* 
tions  at  Trigl.  Survey  Head  Quarters. 

4.  The  papers  connected  with  Mount  Everest,  and  Mr.  Hodgson'i 
alleged  identification  thereof  with  Deodangha,  are  at  present  under 
charge  of  Mr.  W.  Scott  who  has  spent  a  quarter  of  a  century  ia 
unravelling  more  intricate  geographical  problems  than  this.  Mr. 
Scott  will  form  his  own  independent  opinion,  and  submit  the  saiue 
to  the  Surveyor  General,  after  which  he  will  forward  the  papers  to 
Mr.  Hennessy. 

5.  Mr.  Hennessy  has  been  engsged  on  all  the  computations  for 
determining  the  positions  and  heights  of  the  principal  peaks  of  the 
Himalaya  Bange,  including  Mount  Everest,  and  is  well  acquaintdi 
with  investigations  of  this  kind.  He  also  saw  Mount  Everest  when 
he  was  engaged  in  the  North  East  Longitudinal  Series.  After 
submitting  his  independent  opinion  to  the  Surveyor  6eneral|be 
will  forward  the  papers  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Armstrong. 
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6.  Mr.  Armstrong  is  one  of  the  gentlemen  bj  whom  Mount 
Everest  was  observed.  He  will  forward  his  opinion  to  the  Surveyor 
General,  and  the  papers  to  Lieutenant  Tennant,  by  whom  they  will 
be  independently  reviewed ;  thus  giving  the  investigation  the  benefit 
of  his  eminent  abilities  in  matters  of  difficult  research. 

7.  From  Lieutenant  Tennant,  the  papers  will  proceed  to  Lieute- 
nant Montgomerie  in  Kashmir,  whose  recent  experience  in  details 
of  Himalayan  Geography  will  enable  him  to  pronounce  this  ques- 
tion, a  valuable  independent  opinion,  which  he  will  transmit  with 
all  the  papers  to  the  Surveyor  General. 

(Signed)         A.  S.  Waush, 

Surveyor  General  of  India, 


Memo,  hy  Mr,  W.  JOT.  Seott^  Draftsman  in  the  Field  Surveyor 

GeneraVe  Office. 
With  reference  to  Department  Orders  No.  10267,  dated  22nd 
April,  1857,  in  which  I  am  called  upon  to  state  my  independent 
opinion  on  the  identity  of  Mount  Everest  with  Deodangha  or 
Bhairavathan,  I  beg  leave  to  report  for  tlie  information  of  the  Sur- 
vevor  General  of  India  as  follows : — 
After  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  papers  specified  in  the 

margin,  1  am  humbly  of  opinion 

lat.    Mr.  Hodgson's  letter  on  the     that  there  is  no  evidence  to  es- 

NativeName  of  Mount  Everest,  J.  A.      ,    ,  ,.  ,        ^.   ..    ^     -i     ,,      ., 

S.  No.  5  1856.  tablish  satisfactorily  the  identity 

The  papers  wfeired  to  in  that  com-      ^f    ^\Qxxut     Everest     with    Deo- 
munication  and  published  in  J.  A.  a. 
No.  6, 1856  are, —  dangha  or  Bhairavathan* 

Jl  ^V^r.:lir^V^.^Z  The  routesofthetwoNepaulesa 

Watenhed  and  Plateau  of  Tibet.  Embassies    from    Katmandu  to 

2ncl.     Systematic    summary   of   the  t>^i  •               a      \  4.           ..   •               i 

route  from  Katmandu  to  Pekin,  Kaji  ^^^^^    ^^    <10ubt    cc.tam    much 

Dalbhanjan  Pande,  1822-23.  interesting  details,  but  unfortu- 

3rd.    Abstract  of  Diary  from  Kat-  .   i      ,  i         j 

mandu  to   Pekin  by  Chountra  Push-     nately  they  do  riot  assist  us  m 

^^"'^  ^^}'^'        XI.  a        r.    •      ■*!,     *^®    present    investigation,    be- 
4th.     Memo,  on  the  Seven  Cosis  with  ^  . 

Sketch  Map,  J.  A.  S.  December  1848.       cause,  the  Azimiiths  or  Bearings, 

it  will  be  seen,  are  not  given, 
and  consequently  we  can  bring  them  to  no  account.  It  is  essentially 
necessary  that  the  position  of  Kutighat  or  Bhairava  Langur  should 
be  known  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  but  this  we  are  unable  to  do 

2  B 
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by  the  aid  of  the  papers  in  questioa,  as  will  be  apparent  to  all  familiar 
with  the  subject.  All  the  inaps  I  have  consulted  only  tend,  in  mj 
humble  opinion,  to  confuse  and  mislead ;  for  instance,  the  direct 
distance  of  Kuti  from  Katmandu,  according  to  Kirkpatrick's  Map, 
is  only  48  miles  N.  88^  E. ;  Walker's  engraved  Map  gives  63.6  miles 
N.  60<>  E. ;  Parbury  and  Allen's  60  miles  N.  55o  R  ;  according  to 
Crawford,  75  miles  N.  75^  E. ;  Arrowsmith's  Map  56.6  miles  N.  78^ 
E. ;  according  to  the  Preliminary  Sketch  Map  compiled  at  the  Sur- 
veyor General's  Office,  Calcutta,  72.6  miles  N.  53^  E. ;  according  to 
the  route  of  Kaji  Dalbhanjan  Pande,  the  distance  is  101.5  miles. 
The  Chouutra  omits  Kuti  altogether. 

Amidst  these  conflicting  values  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  arrive 
at  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
from  Major  Bamsay,  Besident  at  Nepal,  to  Major  Thuillier,  regarding 
the  compilation  Map  of  that  country,  dated  11th  June,  1855,  will 
serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  conjectural  materials  and  discordant 
elements  we  have  to  deal  with.  *'  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  no 
European  has  ever  travelled  in  the  interior  of  this  country,  and  that 
all  the  information  we  possess  of  it,  is  derived  from  the  reports  of 
persons  who  are  totally  devoid  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  accustomed 
in  their  comparisons  of  distances  to  trust  to  vague  estimates  formed 
by  parties  who  have  travelled  through  the  different  districts." 

With  respect  to  the  sketch  map  it  will  be  seen,  that  Mr.  Hodgson 
gives  only  one  isolated  peak  segregated  from  all  the  rest ;  whereas 
nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  fact  as  regards  the  Himalayas. 
Besides  the  configuration  of  the  ground  must  be  very  different  to 
that  represented  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  being  in  fact  difficult  in  the 
eitreme.   There  is,  however,  no  evidence  to  shew  that  Mount  Everest 
and  Deodangha  are  identical.     Mr.  Hodgson  says, ''The  Bhootia 
Cos!  has  its  source  at  Deodangha,  a  vast  Himalayan  peak  situated 
some  sixty  or  seventy  miles  east  of  Gosainthan,  and  a  little  north 
and  east  of  the  Kuti  Pass,  being  prohahly  the  nameless  Peals*  which 
Colonel  Waugh  conjectures  may  rival  Kanchanjinga  in  height.    The 
river  fiows  from  the  base  of  Deodangha  past  the  town  of  Kuti,  and 

•  The  words  underlined  by  me  are  omitted  in  Mr.  Hodgson's  communication 
on  the  native  name  of  Mount  Everest.    J.  A,  S.  Ko.  Y.  1856. 
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hft0  a  S.  W.  direction  from  Kuti  to  Dallalghat."  Vide  Memo,  on  the 
•even  Cosia. 

NoWy  on  comparing  Mr.  Hodgson's  sketch  with  the  acoompanjiDg 
chart  which  exhibits  all  our  peaks  laid  down  between  Sjitmandu 
and  Daijilingy  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  likely  the  Bhootia 
Cosi  could  haTe  its  sources  at  our  Mount  Everest,  because  it 
appears  to  me,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  that  the  Dud  Coai, 
which  rises  '^amid  the  perpetual  snows/'  and  also  the  Arun  Cosi, 
would  be  to  the  left  and  right  of  Mount  Everest  respectively,  so 
that  it  does  not  seem  clear  hew  the  Bhootia  Cosi,  can  originate 
from  our  Mount  Everest. 

Again  Mr.  Hodgson  says, ''  This  great  mass  is  visible  alike  from 
the  confines  of  Nepal  Proper,  (the  valley,)  and  from  those  of 
Sikkim,  and  all  the  more  unmistakeably,  because  it  has  no  com- 
petitor for  notice  in  the  whole  intervening  space.  It  is  precisely 
half  way  between  Gosainthan  which  overlooks  Nepal  Proper,  and 
£anchang  which  overlooks  Sikkim."  Now  a  slight  computation 
wiU  serve  to  shew  that  Mount  Everest  is  invisible  from  the  valley, 
being  depressed  nearly  one  minute  and  thirty  seconds  below  XVIII. 
The  most  conspicuous  mass  visible  from  Katmandu  or  the  valley 
would  be  our  Peaks  XIX.  and  XX.  Nor  is  Mount  Everest  visible 
from  the  confines  of  Sikkim,  as  Major  Sherwill  did  not  see  it  any- 
where on  bis  route  from  Singelelah  to  Kanglanamo,  the  height  of 
the  latter  place.  Major  Sherwill  estimates  to  be  13,000  feet.  He 
says,  ^*  One  Mountain  in  the  Nepal  range  is  a  most  remarkable 
object,  both  for  its  curious  shape  and  for  its  immense  height,  its 
name  none  of  my  party  knew,  nor  have  I  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  name.  The  Peak  is  a  hollow  crater-like  mountain,  probably 
27,000  feet  in  height  with  a  long  table  mountain  attached  to  it, 
both  covered  with  glaciers.  To  the  west  of  this  great  mountain  are 
five  distinct  Peaks  separating  the  large  mountain  from  a  hollow 
shell-like  and  perpendicular  mountain  about  26,000  feet  in  height." 
(Notes  upon  a  tour  in  the  Sikkim  Himalaya  mountains.  J.  A.  S., 
No.  VIIL  1853.)  The  mountain  here  alluded  to  is  our  XIIL,  the 
height  of  which  is  27,779  feet,  Mount  Everest  being  depressed 
nearly  14  minutes  below  XIII. 

From  the  foregoing  I  am  led  to  infer,  that  Mr.  Hodgson  haa 

2  s  2 
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probably  mistaken  one   peak  for  another,  more  especially  since 
the  country  is  said  to  be  very  polyglottic ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Hodgson 
himself  throws  some  doubt  on  the  identity  of  Mount  Everest  with 
Deodangha,  or  Bhairavathan,  or  Bhairava  Langur,  or  Gnalham 
thangla,   as   his   own   expression    ''being  probahly  the  nameless 
peak  which  Colonel  Waugh  conjectures  may  rival  Kanchanjings 
in  height,"  evidently  shews.     The  following  extract  from  an  inter- 
resting  account  of  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  Sumeru  Purbat  by 
Captain  Bobertson,  giren  in  the  Report  o/  the  British  Association 
for  the  advancement  of  science  for  1855,  will  serve  to  shew  hov 
liable  we  are  to  fall  into  mistakes  in  identifying  a  group  of  peaks 
even  when  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.     "  On  the  right  of 
the  Glacier  rose  the  three  Great  Jumnotri  Peaks,  designated  in 
sheet  65  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India,  Black  £.,  Great  E, 
and  Little  £.,  the  altitudes  of  which,  as  given  in  the  map,  are  21,155, 
20,916,  and  20,122  feet.     The  peaks  designated  in  the  Trigonome* 
trical  Survey,  Great  £.  and  Little  £.  are  the  two  summits  of  a 
mountain  which  the  natives  call  Bunderpanch.     On  the  left  the 
Glacier  was  bounded  by  a  wall  of  precipices  terminating  in  the  lofty 
Bnow*covered  Peak  of  Sumeru  Purbat.    The  height  of  this  peak  is 
not  given  in  the  Survey  Map,  but  from  its  appearance,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  measured  peaks,  and  also  from  the  height  it  rises 
above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  I  should  estimate  its  altitude  at 
about  18,000  feet.    The  altitude  of  Bunderpanch-ke-ghattee,  I  esti- 
mate at  about  16,000  feet. 

''  In  making  my  agreement  with  the  Brahmin,  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  Sumeru  Purbat  was  one  of  the  measured  peaks,  and 
it  was  not  until  I  reached  Bunderpanch-ke-ghatta  that  I  discovered 
my  mistake.** 

(Signed)        W.  H.  Scott, 

BrafUman^  S.  O.  Field  OJiee. 


Memorandum  ly  J.  Henneesy^  Esq,^  2nd  Assistant  in  charge  ijfAi 

Geodetic  computation  at  Trigonometrical  Survey  Head  Quarten, 

1  have  carefully  perused  Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson's  paper,  attempting 

to  identify  Mount  Everest  with  some  hill  variously  called  "  Deva- 

dangha,  vel  Bhairavathan,vel  Bhairava-langur,vel  Gnalham  thangla-'^ 
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I  am  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Hodgson  has  advanced  no  evidence 
whatever  to  prove  this  identity. 

The  arguments  stated,  if  indicating  any  one  peak  more  than 
another,  point  to  Peak  XVIII.,  as  the  one  called  Devadhangha,  &c. 

Thns  Mr.  Hodgson  speaking  of  Devadhangha  says — 

It  is  a  '*  great  mass." 

It  is  visible  '*  from  the  confines  of  Nepal  (proper.*') 

Now  the  straight  line  passing  through  Mount  Everest  and 
XVIII.y  and  extended  towards  Nepal  Proper  passes  nearly  through 
the  centre  of  that  valley,  nor  is  there  any  point  in  the  latter  at 

which  the  angle  Mount  Everest  and  XVIII.  exceeds  3<> .  Taking 

any  point  on  the  straight  line  Mount  Everest,  XVIII.,  and  valley, 
and  within  the  valley,  the  latter  peak  shuts  out  the  former,  as  can 
be  demonstrated  by  calculation.  It  is  also  exceedingly  improbable 
that  the  same  does  not  occur  from  any  point  whatever  in  the  valley* 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  impossible,  under  the  circumstances, 
that  XVIII.  would  admit  of  a  "  great  mass"  of  Mount  Everest 
being  seen. 

''  And  yet  that  Devadangha,  &c.,  ia  eeen  from  the  '  confines*  of 
the  valley,  and  that  it  m  a  ^  great  mass^*  we  have  Mr.  Hodgson's 
evidence  to  shew.  That  gentleman  has  therefore  demonstrated,  at 
least,  that  Mount  Everest  and  Devadangha  are  not  identical. 

''I  have  seen  Mount  Everest,  certainly  from  near  Titalia  in 
Pumeah,  very  probably  from  other  districts  along  the  Terai.  It 
never  struck  me  as  a  great  mass. 

*'  (Signed)        J.  B.  N.  Hentstesst, 

"  2nd  A9gt.  G.  T.  Survey  of  India:* 


Memo,  hy  J.  W.  Armetrony^  ^eq,y 

Civil  Asst.  G,  T.  Survey  of  India. 

In  compliance  with  Department  Orders  No.  10267  by  the  Sur- 
veyor General  of  India,  under  date  the  22nd  April,  1857,  I  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following  remarks  on  the  question  which  has 
been  mooted  regarding  the  identity  of  Mount  Everest  with  Deo« 
dangha  vel  Bhairavathan.    . 

lliis  lofty  pinnacle  of  the  Himalayas  was  observed  by  me  in  1846, 
from  a  distance  of  above  200  miles,  and  by  Col.  Waugh  and  Messrs. 
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Lane  and  Nicholson  from  different  stations  of  the  North  Ent 
Longitudinal  Series,  and  characterized  by  each  according  to  the 
nomenclature  which  each  had  adopted.  When  the  obserTatioas 
were  all  collected,  and  the  snow  points  discussed  and  arranged  in 
order  from  east  to  west,  this  loftj  peak  was  characterized  by  the 
numeral  XY.  There  were  no  means  of  ascertainiug  either  the  name 
of  this  mountain,  or  the  names  of  the  others  which  were  observed; 
and  when  its  stupendous  height  was  finally  determined*  a  name  wu 
sought  for  to  stamp  its  greatness,  and  none  presented  itself,  in  the 
absence  of  its  own  local  appellation,  more  fitting  than  that  of  oar 
renowned  ex-Sur?eyor  General. 

This  nomination  has  been  impugned  by  Mr.  Hodgson  on  the 
strength  of  certain  data  advanced  by  him  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  data  which  cannot  be  received  as  coneTa- 
sive,  because  they  are  purely  conjectural. 

"  The  first  datum  is  a  oot^eetural  hearing  and  dutanee  from  poih 
tioM  never  visited. 

"  The  other  data  are  the  itineraries  of  two  Nepaulese  Embassies 
to  Pekin,  the  distances  of  whose  routes  are  equally  conjectural. 
Mountainous  as  these  routes  must  have  been,  and  tortuous  from  the 
nature  of  the  country,  the  distances  noted  as  traversed  must  have 
been  calculated  not  so  much  by  linear  measure,  as  by  the  di£Sculties 
encountered  and  the  delays  entailed. 

"  Independent  of  these  objections,  this  lofty  snow  peak  is  neither 
visible  from  the  valley  of  Nepaul  on  account  of  an  intervening 
though  lower  snow  mount,  nor  even  from  the  confines  of  Sikkim, 
for  a  similar  reason.  And  great  as  Mr.  Hodgson's  knowledge  of 
the  mountainous  region  of  Nepaul  may  be,  his  authority  on  the 
question  at  issue  can  be  received  only  with  diffidence,  because  it  Ib 
enunciated  without  personal  observation,  and  based  upon  the  vagae 
information  of  untrained  travellers. 

"  (Signed)        J.  W.  Abmstbong, 

«  CivU  Aut.  G.  T.  Surveu;' 


Memo,  hy  Lieut.  J.  F.  Tennant,  Engru.^  Ist  AeH.  G.  T.  Sumg 
in  charge  ofJogi  Tila  MerL  Series. 
During  the  identification  of  Col.  Crawford's  Peaks,  and  the  dii' 
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cussion  of  the  identity  of  Mount  Everest  with  Deodangha,  I  hare 
paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  question. 

There  are  no  means  of  knowing  the  position  of  Deodangha  bejond 
what  are  given  bj  Mr.  Hodgson.  These  consist  Ist  of  an  Itinerary 
by  the  two  Nepaulese  Embassies  to  Pekin,  and  2nd  of  a  paper  on  the 
soTen  Kosis,  3rd,  seyeral  assertions  for  which  no  evidence  is  produce 
ed  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

As  regards  the  first,  or  the  itineraries^  I  believe  no  person  who 
has  had  any  surveying  experience  can  doubt  their  being  absolutely 
useless  |is  evidence  of  any  thing  but  the  existence  of  a  Pass  called 
Bhairava  Langur.  Mr.  Hodgson  supplies  the  information  that  it  is 
identical  in  name  with  the  adjacent  mountaio,  which  is,  I  concludoi 
derived  from  information.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  using  a 
Aoute  Survey  that  both  bearings  and  linear  distances  should  be 
given.  The  former  in  these  routes  are  totally  deficient.  The  latter 
are  given  along  the  road,  which  in  mountainous  countries  would 
only  be  useful,  had  nature  so  formed  the  passes  that  they  should  all 
lie  in  a  straight  line  and  be  reached  one  from  another  by  a  nearly 
level  straight  line.  The  document  in  question  bears  evidence  that 
this  is  not  the  case,  for  by  the  route  distance  (117  miles)  Mount 
Everest  is  far  within  Bhairava  Langur,  and  this  assumes  the  iden« 
tity  of  their  directions.  If  the  itinerary  is  competent  to  determine 
the  position  of  Bhairava  Langur,  it  is  equally  so  to  determine  that 
of  Pekin,  and  Mr.  Hodgson  would  do  Geometers  a  service  by  explain* 
ing  the  process. 

In  a  note  to  page  478  of  No.  YI.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  Mr.  Hodgson  says  that  Bhairava  ^Langur  is 
visible  from  the  confines  of  Nepaul  Proper  as  a  great  mass.  Now  it 
is  demonstrable  that  the  summit  of  Mount  Everest  is  not  visible 
from  Katmandu  or  any  part  of  the  valley  of  Nepaul  as  a  conspicuous 
or  recognizable  prominence,  if  indeed  it  at  all  tops  the  intervening 
snowy  range.  Mr.  Hodgson  also  asserts  that  it  is  visible  from  the 
frontiers  of  Sikkim.  It  certainly  is  not  visible  from  Kanglanamo, 
13,000  feet  high,  being  shut  out  by  the  shoulder  of  our  peak  XIII., 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  «same  result  will  be  true  all  along  the 
Bingalilah  range  as  far  as  Tonglo.  I  know  that  Mr.  Hodgson 
Asserts  that  it  has  uo  competitor  for  notice,  but  sound  Geometry 
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contradicts  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  I  for  cue  prefer  the  evidence  it  gires 
to  any  that  may  be  derived  from  the  fallible  rendering  of  fallible 
informants. 

Mr.  Hodgson  further  undertakes  to  find  the  name  of  any  object 
whose  bearing  and  distance  he  has.  It  may  be  possible  in  some 
cases,  and  possibly  Dwalaghiri  is  one.  I  can  only  say,  having  sur- 
veyed myself  among  hills,  that  nothing  is  more  fallacious  tbu 
names  given  from  a  distance,  even  when  an  object  is  conspicuously 
visible.  I  myself  believe  that  there  is  an  identity  between  tht 
mountains  to  which  Capt.  Webb  and  the  G.  T.  Surveyors  hsTe 
assigned  the  name  of  Dwalaghiri,  but  fai^  be  it  from  me  to  assert 
that  that  is  its  veritable  name. 

Mr.  Hodgson  is  not  probably  less  fallible  than  his  predeoesson, 
and  yet  Col.  Crawford  places  Dhayabang  east  of  the  meridian  of 
Katmandu,  nearly  in  the  position  of  our  peak  XXV.,  whereas  an- 
other authority  (Kirkpatrick)  places  it  far  west  of  that  meridian; 
and  here,  it  is  quite  evident,  that  the  same  name  would  not  be 
assigned  to  the  same  peak.  That  Mr.  Hodgson  can  get  a  name 
to  any  peak,  I  believe,  but  that  it  will  be  the  true  name,  I  do 
not  believe  as  a  general  rule. 

2nd.  Mr.  Hodgson  gives  a  memo,  on  the  seven  Kosis  with  a 
sketch. 

The  sketch  has  no  scale,  and  is  confessedly  a  roughly  drawn 
document,  not  founded  ou  Survey.  It  can  therefore  hardly  be  ad- 
mitted as  evidence  of  any  thing,  but  I  shall  show  reason  to  doubt 
its  being  in  Mr.  Hodgson's  favor. 

Mr.  Hodgson  in  the  paper  asserts,  1st. — That  there  is  a  moaattia 
called  Bhairava  Langur  or  Deodangha. 

2nd. — That  that  mountain  is  the  source  of  the  Bhootia  Kosi. 

3]*(1. — That  it  is  the  same  as  Mount  Everest  of  Col.  Waugli. 

4th. — That  Mount  Everest  is  in  the  place  of  the  source  of  the 
Bhootia  Kosi. 

I  have  said  there  is  presumptive  evidence  of  the  first  assertion. 

The  second  assertion  rests  solely  on  information  which  is  not 
very  reliable  (as  far  as  the  experience  of  accurate  Surveyors  goes) 
at  the  best,  and  is  peculiarly  liable  to  error  in  this  case,  as  the 
Bhootia  Kosi  is  only  one  of  several  confluent  streams,  aud  hu 
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never  been  seen,  as  far  as  I  learu,  in  its  separate  form  bj  any  Euro- 
pean.   Consequently  its  course  must  be  liable  to  great  error. 

Mount  Everest  is  stated  to  be  identieal  with  the  source  of  the 
Birer  as  the  occupant  of  the  same  position;  but  if  this  position  be 
untmstworthy,  there  is  an  end  of  this,  and  consequently  the  pro* 
position,  that  both  being  sources  of  the  same  river  are  the  same, 
{alls  to  the  ground. 

The  real  result  from  this  paper  is  that, 

1st.— There  is  a  mountain  called  Deodangha,  the  source  of  a  river 

2nd. — That  a  stream  called  the  Bhootia  Kosi  comes  from  a  snowy 
mountain. 

3rd. — ^That  the  coincidence  of  these  two  mountains  is  to  say  the 
best,  subject  to  doubt,  and 

4th. — That  there  is  no  evidenee  to  show  the  Latitude,  Longitude 
and  height  of  Deodaogha  and  Mount  Everest  to  be  identical  at  all. 

If  the  sketch  map  be  a  true  representation  of  the  course  of  the 
streams  given,  I  believe  Mr.  Hodgson  will  be  puzzled  to  find  room  for 
his  other  Kosis,  giving  each  the  feeding  area  necessary  for  its  size. 

If  the  mountain  Deodangha  be  a  little  north  and  east  of  the 
Euti  pass,  unless  that  has  been  grossly  misplaced  by  all  the  Geo- 
graphers who  have  exercised  their  talents  on  it,  Deodangha  U  not 
Mount  Everest. 

I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Hodgson  says,  he  has  explained  the  identity 
to  the  Society  ;  but  I  see  no  evidenee  to  satisfy  a  Geographer,  and 
were  any  evidence  wantiug  to  show  a  pre-judgment  of  the  case,  we 
have  his  own  letter,  from  which  I  quote  as  follows : — 

"  A  few  words  more  may  be  given  to  the  last  point,  as  being  the 
matter  which  chiefly  forced  my  attention  as  a  Political  Officer  in 
Nepal,  on  the  site  of  Mount  Everest,  and  enabled  me  in  after 
years,  when  I  heard  surmises  (from,  I  thiuk.  Col.  Waugh  himself, 
er  from  some  of  his  subordinates)  of  the  great  height  of  a  peak  in 
that  direction  to  fix  on  Deodaugha  vel  Bhiiiravathan  (both  names 
are  used)  as  being  the  enormous  snow  mass  in  question,  and  I  have 
ojften  of  late  repeated  this  here  very  recently  to  Mr.  Blanford." 
All  which  demonstrates  that  before  Mount  Everest  was  named,  or 
its  definite  poaition  fixed,  Mr.  Hodgson  had  committed  himself  by 
repeated  assertions  of  the  identity  of  the  forthcoming  highest  peak 
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and  Bhairavathan,  an  admission  in  itself  sufficient  to  render  all  his 
evidence  valueless. 

Having  got  this  fixed  idea,  Mr.  Hodgson  next  collected  data  for 
Bhairavathan  or  Deodangha  indefinite  in  themselves,  and  which 
might  apply  to  any  mountain  peak  within  a  considerable  range, 
including  Mount  Everest  of  course.  On  only  one  of  these  or  rather 
on  a  class  of  them,  I  think  further  comment  necessary. 

The  position  of  Mount  Everest  is  connected  with  that  of  Gosain- 
than  as  a  known  point ;  but  I  have  shown  that  name  is  not  an 
evidence  of  identity.  Further,  the  position  of  Gosainthan  given  in 
the  Physical  Geography  of  the  Himalayas  is  not  that  generally 
given  even  as  regards  Kathmandu.  Thirdly,  that  the  longitude  of 
Kathmandu  itself  is  uncertain  to  a  small  extent,  and  was  so  to  t 
great  amount,  till  the  identification  of  Col.  Crawford's  peaks  with 
ours,  reduced  the  limit,  all  which  tells  on  the  position  of  Deodangha. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Hodgson  ever  sav 
Mount  Everest,  or  that  any  one  else  ever  recognised  its  pre- 
eminent height,  for  contrary  to  Mr.  Hodgson's  repeated  assump- 
tions, it  is  demonstrably  not  a  very  conspicuous  mass  from  a  dis- 
tance. There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  manner  in  which 
the  known  names  have  been  given  and  that  in  which  it  is  proposed 
to  force  this  on  us.  All  the  points  to  which  names  have  been  given 
are  laid  down  by  competent  Surveyors  under  those  names,  in  most 
oases  by  some  of  the  men  who  have  fixed  the  final  position.  Deo- 
dangha has  never  been  so  defined,  and  even  on  Mr.  Hodgson's 
showing  the  names  may  be  those  of  passes  or  mountain  masses,  or 
particular  prominences. 

Mount  Everest  is  the  assigned  name  of  a  protuberance  of  no  verj 
large  extent,  and  it  would  be  most  unadvisable  in  my  opinion  to  absn- 
*don  this  definite  name,  which  will  soon  be  familiar  to  every  English 
or  European  child,  for  one  of  the — to  Europeans, — unpronounceable 
names  given  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  whose  application  is,  to  say  the 
least,  extremely  doubtful,  and  whose  misapplication  would  cause 
endless  confusion. 

(Signed)  J.  E.  Tshhajtt,  Lieut,  Engre, 

l8t  Aut.  G.  T.  Sumjf. 
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The  Librarian  and  the  Zoological  Curator  submitted  their  usual 
monthlj  reports. 

LiBBART. 

The  Libraiy  has  received  the  following  accessions  during  petober  last. 

} 
Presented, 

Proceedings  of  the   Boyal   Society,  Vol.  VIII.  No.  26. — Br  thk 

SOCIBTT. 

Ditto  of  the  Rojal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  No.  IX.  for  April 
and  May,  1857. — By  thb  Socibtt. 

Mantic  atta'ir  ov  le  langage  des  Oiseaox,  Poeme  de  Philosophic  Beli- 
gieuse.  Par  Farid-Uddin  Attar,  Public  en  Persan  Par  M.  Graroin  de  Tassy, 
I^aris,  1867.— By  thb  Authob. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  Vol.  XIII.  No.  51, 
Part  3,  August,  1857.— -By  thb  Society. 

Yendidad  Sad^,  Craduit  en  Langue  Huzraresch  du  Pehlevrie.  Texte 
Autographic  d'  apres  les  Manuscrits  Zend  Pehlewis  de  la  Bibliotheque 
Imp^riale  de  Paris,  Paris,  1  and  2  Livraison.  Sheets  1855,  2  copies. — By 

THB  IhPEBIAL  LiBBABY. 

Abd'l-Mahasin  'Ibn  Tagri   Bardii  Ann  ales,   quibus  titulus  est 

e  Codd.  MSS.  nunc  primum  Arabice  editi.  Tomi  Hi.  Partem  priorem, 
edidit  T.  G.  J.  JuynboU.    Lugduni  Batavorum,  1857*     1  Copy. — By 

THB  ACADBMY. 

Zietschrift  der  deutschen  Morgenlandischen  Gesselschaft,  Band  II. 
heft  3. — By  thb  Gbbkan  Oribntal  Socibty. 

Vividharta  Safigraha,  No.  41.— By  Babu  Ra'jbndbala'l  Mittba. 

The  Calcutta  Christian  Observer  for  Oct.  1857.— By  thb  Editobs. 

The  Oriental  Baptist  for  Oct.  1857.— By  thb  Editob. 

The  Oriental  Christian  Spectator  for  Sept.  1857. — By  thb  Editob. 

Proceedings  of  the  Trevandrum  Museum  Society,  23rd  Dec.  to  2lBt 
Feby.  1856.— By  thb  Socibty. 

Report  on  the  Observatories  of  His  Highness  the  Maha  Enja  of  Travan- 
core,  at  Trevandrum,  and  on  the  Agustier  Peak  of  the  Western  Ghats,  by 
J.  A.  'Rrojm,  pamphUtt  1857.— By  thb  Madbas  Govt. 

Beeueil  des  Aotes  de  1' Academic  Imp^riale  des  Sciences,  Belles  lettres 
et  Arts  de  Bordeaux,  2nd  Trimestrc,  1856. — By  the  Academy. 
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The  Aihenaonm  for  July,  1867. 

The  London,  Edinbui^h  and  Dablin  Philosophical   Magazine,  and 
Journal  of  Science,  No.  91,  August,  1857* 
The  Calcutta  Eeview,  No.  57,  Sept.  1857. 
Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie,  June,  1857. 

JPurchased. 

Annales  dea  Sciences  Naturellea,  Tome  YI.  No.  5. 

Comptea  Bendoa,  Nos.  24  to  26  and  Nob.  1  to  4,  July  1857. 

Literary  Gazette,  Noa.  2113  to  2116,  and  a  duplicate  copy  No.  2088. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  No.  70,  July,  1857. 

The  Annals  and  Magazine  pf  Natural  History,  No.  116,  Aug.  1857  and 
an  old  No.  102  to  supply  the  file. 

Bevue  dea  Deux  Mondea,  15th  July  and  lat  Aug.  1857* 

Bevue  et  Magaain  de  Zoologie,  No.  6,  1857- 

Journal  dea  Savants,  June  and  July,  1857. 

The  Quarterly  Beview,  No.  203,  July  1857. 

On  the  Variation  of  Spepiea  with  special  reference  to  the  Inaecte; 
followed  by  an  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  Genera,  by  T.  V.  Wolkston, 
London,  1856,  12mo. 

The  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam ;  with  a  narrative  of  the  Mission  to 
that  country  in  1855.   By  Sir  John  Bowring.     London  8vo.  2  vola. 

Bratdrk4 — a  Sanakrit  printed  Seetee,  on  the  aubject  of  the  religiou 
Towa  of  Hindus,  tk^eU,  edited  by  Jaleelwauld  Pundit. 

Abul-Mahasin  'Ibn  Tagri  Bardii  Annales,  quibua   titolua  est 

e  Codd.  MSS.  nunc  primum  Arabice  editL    Tomi  Ili.  Partem  prioieiB, 
edidit  T.  G.  J.  Juynboll.    Lugduni  Batavorum,  1857.     1  Copy. 
Symbolao   ad   rem   numariam   Muhammedanorum.     Edidit   Caioha 
*  Johannes  Tornberg,  UI.  Vjpsailim,  1856,  pamphlet. 


Report  of  Curator,  Zoological  Department 

From  C.  6.  T.  Lloyd,  £aq.  of  Bryn  Eatyz^,  New  Norfolk,  TaimiDi^ 
the  following  collection,  of  which  the  apeciea  new  to  our  moieantft 
diatinguiahed  by  an  aateriak. 
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Htdbomys  chbybogastbb,  Geoffroy.  Far  more  brightly  ooloared  than 
specimens  firom  Pt.  Philip  in  our  collection,  presented  in  1846  by  Mr. 
Benson.  N,  B, — Mr.  Gould,  if  we  mistake  not,  figures  about  five  races 
of  Htdbomts  as  distinct  species. 

DiSYUBus  YiYBBSiNUs,  (Shaw).  Two  brown  specimens.  N.  B. — Both 
this  and  a  distinct  species  with  spotted  tail  (D.  maculatus)  inhabit  Tas- 
mania, and  we  have  both  in  the  museum. 

Phauakoista  yulpina,  (Shaw).  Three  fine  specimens ;  two  of  the 
ordinary  colouring,  similar  to  examples  from  Pt.  Philip  and  N.  S.  Wales ; 
the  third  melanoid,  and  illustrating  the  Ph,fulifftnosa,  Ogilby. 

^Phabcalomys  wohbat,  Peron  and  Lesueur.  A  Ycry  fine  skin  of  this 
extraordinary  rodent  marsupial- 

Obnithobhynchus  anatinus,  Shaw. 

Avet, 

EupHBMA  CHEYSOBTOMA,  Wsgler.    Two  Specimens. 
Lathaxus  discolob,  (Shaw).    Ditto. 
GioaaoFTiLA  austbalib,  (Lath.).    Ditto. 
IsBACiDBA  BBBiooBA,  (Yigors  and  Horsfield). 
CucuLVs  iiroBHATus,  Yigors  and  Horsfield.    Ditto. 
*PoDABOu8  Gdyiebi,  Gould. 
*Obbocincla  LUiruLATA,  (Latham).* 
Pbtboica  phcbnicba,  Gould.    Two  speeimens. 

^CaLAXAKTHUB  BULIGIH0B178,  Gould. 

CiircLOBOMA  TUKGTATUX,  (Lath.)    Two  BpeeimenB. 

•  This  difficult  group  of  ThruAhes  has  been  elucidated  by  the  Prince  of  Ca- 
nino,  in  the  '  Reyue  et  Magasin  de  Zoologie,*  No.  5  for  1857  :  but  His  Highness 
had  not  examined  the  O.  kilgibibnsis,  nobis,  which  is  a  particularly  well  cha- 
racterized species.  It  most  nearly  resembles  O.  lttnulata  ;  but  the  colouring 
of  the  upper-parts  is  much  more  ruddy ;  the  taQ  (of  12  feathers)  is  1  in.  shorter, 
and  instead  of  being  slightly  cuneiform,  tends  rather  to  be  subforcate,  but  with< 
its  outermost  feathers  a  trifle  shorter  than  the  rest ;  the  bill,  as  long  as  in  O. 
LinnriiATA,  is  very  much  more  slender,  and  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  is  more 
prolonged  i  the  tarse  also  is  oonspieuously  shorter ;  and  the  small  first  primary 
is  more  developed.  Length  of  wing  5  in. ;  of  tail  8|  in.  $  bill  to  gape  1^  in.  i 
tarse  1  in. ;  and  short  first  primary  If  in.  Lower  mandible  of  a  pale  colour.  In 
three  mottle-backed  species  under  examination,  tfU,  O.  dauka  (from  the  Hin- 
dustini  word  ddma^ '  a  Thrush'),  O.  lunvlata,  and  O.  HlLaiBiBirBiB,  the  dis- 
tinctions are  exceedingly  well  marked. 
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ArTAMUS  SORDIDY8,  (Lath.) 

Anthoch£Ba  INAUBI8,  Gould.    Two  specimens. 
Ptilotib  flayigula,  (Gmelin.)    Ditto. 
Meliobvis  voym  Hollandia,  (Latham.) 
Manobhina  gabbula,  (Latham). 

*SC0L0PAX  AUSTBALIS,  Gould. 

Tribontx  Mortibbi,  Dubus. 

Septilia. 

Ctclodus  oioas,  Boddaert. 

From  the  Hon'ble  W.  Elliot,  C.  S.,  Madras.  The  skin  of  a  Marten, 
forwarded  on  loan  through  Mr.  Grote,  habitat  not  stated.  It  represent! 
a  fourth  race  of  the  Mabtbs  flaviqula  type ;  equiyalent  to  those  of  the 
Squirrels  which  are  brought  together  by  Prof.  Temminck  under  the 
genera]  name  of  Sciubbus  oigakteus,  but  which  most  systematiiti 
recognise  under  different  names.    These  races  are  as  follow  s 

1.  Mabtbs  flayigula  of  the  Himalaya  and  mountains  of  Araku. 
Blackish-brown  face,  cheeks,  and  nape,  abruptly  demarcated ;  chin  and 
throat  white:  breast  and  fore -part  of  the  body  pale  yellowish*brovD, 
mostly  darker  along  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  passing  to  blackiak- 
brown  on  the  croup,  fore-limbs,  hind-quarters,  and  tail. 

2.  M.  Gwatkinsii,  a.  Smith,  of  the  Nilgiris.  Entire  upper-parts 
blackish-brown,  with  the  white  throat  and  yellowish  breast  of  the  lut 
In  other  respects  similar. 

3.  M.  flayigula  apud  Cantor,  from  the  Malayan  peninsula.  Similar 
to  No.  1,  but  the  fur  much  shorter,  and  tail  consequently  less  boshj ; 
the  blackish  cap  merely  indicated  by  pale-brown,  but  with  a  perephynl 
dark  line  passing  from  behind  each  ear.  Of  this  race  I  have  seen  numer- 
ous specimens,  all  true  to  the  particular  colouring. 

4.  M.  Elliot's  animal.  Upper-parts  nearly  uniform  brown,  paler  on 
the  sides,  chin,  throat,  and  breast,  as  on  the  others ;  the  lower-parts 
dark,  with  some  irregular  blackish  spots  between  the  fore-limbs :  pere- 
phyral  blackish  mark  behind  the  ear,  continued  less  distinctly  forward ; 
the  brown  of  the  crown  and  nape  less  dark  than  in  No.  1,  and  continaed 
uniformly  on  the  shoulders  and  croup,  scarcely  paling  along  the  middle 
of  the  back :  tail  much  browner  than  in  the  others,  and  the  limbs  scaroel/ 
BO  dark.    Possibly  a  variety  of  No.  2. 
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Abtiraei  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Ohserpations 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraTs  Office,  Calcutta, 

in  the  month  of  February,  1857. 

Latitude  22*  83'  1"  North.   Longitade  88"  20'  24"  East. 

feet. 
Height  of  the  Cistern  of  the  Standard  Barometer  above  the  Sea  level,  iH.ll 

Daily  Means,  &c.  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elementa 

dependent  thereon. 


Height  of 
Barometer 
)2°  Fabt. 

Range  of  the  Barometer 
during  the  day. 

Dry  Bulb 
irmometer. 

Range  of  the  Tempera- 
ture during  the  day. 

• 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

1" 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

o 

o 

• 
o 

o 

1 
2 

Sunday. 
29.903 

29.987 

29.850 

0.137 

74.5 

83.6 

67.2 

16.4 

3 

.915 

30.001 

.845 

.  ,156 

73.1 

84.2 

63.2 

21.0 

4 

.914 

29.989 

.853 

.136 

75.4 

86.0 

68.0 

18.0 

5 

.928 

30.006 

.858. 

.148 

72.5 

80.8 

65.6 

15.2 

6 

.985 

.082 

.926 

.156 

70.2 

78.9 

62.8 

16.1 

7 

.977 

.078 

.912 

,166 

70,1 

79,0 

62.2 

16.8 

8 
9 

Sunday. 
.906 

29.988 

.856 

.127 

72.8 

84.4 

62.4 

22  0 

10 

.956 

30.043 

.906 

.137 

73.1 

82.6 

65.0 

17.6 

11 

.945 

.038 

.881 

.157 

71.6 

81.1 

64.4 

16.7 

12 

.928 

.021 

.858 

.163 

69.9 

79.8 

62.0 

17.8 

13 

.879 

29.961 

.798 

.163 

71.0 

82.4 

60.5 

21.9 

U 

.869 

.947 

.807 

A40 

73.3 

84.2 

63.6 

20.6 

15 
16 

Sunday. 

.890 

.968 

.829 

.189 

77.9 

86.0 

72.0 

14.0 

17 

.903 

.985 

.847 

.138 

77.7 

87.2 

716 

15.6 

18 

.962 

30.043 

.909 

.134 

77.2 

85.8 

71.6 

14.2 

19 

.951 

.049 

.862 

.187 

76.1 

86.1 

69.4 

16.7 

20 

.902 

29.995 

.819 

.176 

75.6 

86.0 

66.0 

20.0 

21 

.832 

.908 

.757 

.151 

77.2 

86.0 

70.8 

15.2 

22 
23 

Sunday. 

.774 

.862 

.711 

.151 

78.4 

89.8 

69.3 

20.5 

24 

.817 

.904 

.760 

.144 

77.2 

87.8 

68.2 

19.6 

25 

.805 

.874 

.735 

.139 

78,6 

87.9 

70.0 

17.9 

26 

.794 

.872 

.727 

.145 

79.3 

88.8 

72.6 

16.2 

27 

.776 

.846 

.697 

.149 

79.2 

88.4 

71.2 

17.2 

28 

.779 

.851 

.711 

.140 

79.4 

89.7 

71.8 

17.9 

The  Mean  height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Mean  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Tliemioiaeters  are  derived  from  the  twenty-four  hourly  observations  ma<ie  during 
tl>e  day. 


Z  Meteorological  Obtermttioiu. 

Abtlraet  of  l^o  RetiiilM  of  ike  Hourly  Meteorological  ObeerBolie^t 

takon  at  the  Survogor  OeaeraVt  Office,  Oaiaatta, 

for  the  month  of  Bnbraary,  1867. 

Ihilj  M«MM,  ftc.  of  tlw  ObflcmtioBi  lad  of  the  Hjgrometrieal  dCBOiti 


1 

1 

IS 

a 

1 

•5 

1 

filli 

B 

o  - 

D>U. 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

I? 

a 

D 

< 

o 

s 

s 

o 

o 

InohM. 

T.gr. 

T.P 

Soniay. 

664 

12,2 

0.S65 

616 

9.02 

ae7 

66.2 

11.9 

.644 

6.96 

8.S1 

.68 

69,B 

9-2 

.642 

6.99 

.44 

.74 

66.6 

10.B 

.559 

.11 

.52 

.71 

62.1 

12  2 

.489 

6.38 

.67 

.67 

61.4 

13.1 

.473 

.80 

.83 

.6S 

SiMrfaj-. 

64.2 

12.2 

.685 

.75 

.83 

.67 

64.9 

12.3 

.637 

.88 

.91 

.67 

61.6 

16.2 

.464 

.08 

Bsa 

.61 

60.7 

13.8 

.459 

.05 

2.93 

.61 

62.7 

12  6 

.498 

.46 

.80 

.66 

667 

11.4 

.567 

6.09 

.75 

.6) 

Sundn. 

72.1 

6.7 

.708 

7.67 

.40 

.76 

71.9 

8.7 

.704 

.68 

.48 

.7i 

70.5 

10.1 

.661 

.17 

.78 

.71 

67.9 

ISS 

.593 

6.4S 

8.18 

.67 

80 

66.9 

13  1 

.668 

.18 

.30 

.<& 

31 

69.0 

18.3 

.615 

.69 

.86 

.67 

S8 

SuniMf. 

83 

69.9 

8.6 

656 

12  8 

.680 

.88 

.49 

.66 

24 

70,0 

7.8 

66.4 

10.8 

.646 

7.01 

8.94 

.71 

2S 

70.9 

7.7 

67.0 

11.6 

.659 

.18 

3.86 

.68 

S6 

71.9 

7.4 

68.2 

11.1 

.686 

.41 

.18 

.70 

87 

726 

6.6 

69.S 

99 

.711 

.67 

8.89 

.7» 

>B 

73  8 

6.1 

702 

98 

.738 

.91 

.71 

.» 

All  the  Hygrometrtcal  elementa  are  computed  b;  tha  Qreoiwich 


Meteorologieal  Observaiion$. 
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Ahttraet  of  the  BetuUs  of  the  Hourly  Meteorologieal  Obeervatione 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraVe  Office^  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  of  February,  1857. 


Hottrly  Meanly  &e.  of  the  Obaerrations  and  of  the  Hygrometrieal  element! 

dependent  thereon. 


Hour. 

Height  of 
Barometer 
2*  Fabc. 

Range  of  the  Barometer  for 
each  hoar  daring  the 
month. 

Dry  Bttlb 
rmometer. 

Range  of  the  Tempera- 
tare  for  ONch  hoar 
daring  the 
month. 

8:5  :S 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

8H 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

S 

S 

laehea. 

1 

Inobee. 

Inches. 

Inchea. 

0 

o 

0 

0 

Mid- 
night. 

29.896 

29.984 

29.773 

0.211 

70.8 

76.8 

64.0 

11.8 

1 

.889 

.990 

.759 

.231 

70.1 

74.8 

63.6 

11.2 

2 

.874 

.971 

.745 

.226 

69.7 

74.0 

63.7 

10.3 

8 

.868 

.959 

.734 

.225 

69.0 

73.5 

62.4 

11.1 

4 

.861 

.952 

.728 

.224 

68.4 

73.2 

61.6 

11.6 

6 

.869 

.968 

.742 

.226 

68.0 

73.1 

61.2 

11.9 

6 

i886 

.983 

.763 

.220 

67.6 

72.6 

60.6 

12.0 

7 

.912 

30.010 

.800 

.210 

67.4 

72.8 

60.5 

12.3 

8 

.989 

.048 

.820 

.228 

70.0 

75.8 

64.0 

11.8 

9 

.961 

.074 

.844 

.230 

73.5 

79.2 

68.2 

11.0 

10 

.971 

.082 

.846 

.236 

76.4 

82.8 

71.4 

10.9 

U 

.956 

.066 

.839 

.227 

79.1 

84.6 

73.2 

11.4 

Noon. 

.929 

.040 

.809 

.281 

81.5 

86.9 

73.8 

13.1 

1 

.892 

.003 

.777 

.226 

83.4 

88.8 

76.6 

12.3 

2 

.860 

29.966 

.747 

.219 

84.4 

89.4 

77.8 

11.6 

8 

.836 

.946 

.706 

.241 

84.7 

89.8 

78.9 

10.9 

4 

.826 

.932 

.697 

.235 

84.2 

89.6 

78.0 

11.6 

6 

.826 

.926 

.702 

.224 

82.6 

88.6 

76.6 

12:0 

6 

.833 

.939 

.716 

.224 

79.6 

84.0 

73.6 

10.4 

7 

.848 

.946 

.726 

.220 

76.9 

82.0 

71.6 

10.5 

8 

.869 

.979 

.762 

.217 

75.2 

79.5 

69.8 

9.7 

9 

.889 

.988 

.784 

.204 

73.9 

79.4 

67.8 

11.6 

10 

.900 

.991 

.788 

.203 

72.6 

77.6 

67.3 

10.3 

11 

.899 

.989 

.786 

.208 

71.6 

76.4 

65.0 

11.4 

The  Mean  height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewiae  the  Mean  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometers  are  deriyed  from  the  obserrations  made  at  the  sereral  houra 
during  the  month. 
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Meteorological  Ohiervaiion^ 


AhMtraet  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  OhterwUions 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVe  Office^  Calcutta^ 

in  the  month  qflbbruargj  1857. 

Hoarly  Means,  &c.  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


Hour. 

ean  Wet  Bulb  Ther- 
mometer. 

s 

o 

•8 

JO 

QQ 

■ 

a 
1 

0 

a 

ry  Bulb  aboTO  Dew 
Point. 

!ean  Elastic  Force 
of  Vapour. 

ean  Weight  of  Va- 
pour   in    a  cubic 
foot  of  Air. 

ddicional  Weight  of 
Vapour     required 
for  complete  saiu- 
rafion. 

or 

IlHl 

IS 

o 

6 

Q 

S 

S 

< 

:s, 

0 

0 

o 

0 

Inches. 

T.  gr. 

T.  gr. 

Mid- 

•     1   ^ 

66.6 

4.2 

64.5 

6.3 

0.607 

6.68 

1.52 

0.88 

Bight. 

1 

66.2 

8.9 

64.2 

5.9 

.601 

.61 

.42 

.82 

2 

66.3 

8.4 

64.6 

5.1 

.609 

.71 

.22 

.85 

8 

65.8 

8.2 

64.2 

4.8 

.601 

.62 

.14 

.85 

4 

65.3 

8.1 

63.4 

5.0 

.586 

.46 

.16 

.85 

6 

64.8 

8.2 

62.9 

6.1 

.676 

.87 

.16 

.85 

6 

64.5 

8.0 

62.7 

4.8 

.572 

.38 

.09 

.85 

7 

64.2 

8.2 

62.3 

5.1 

.565 

.25 

.14    < 

.85 

8 

65.7 

4.8 

63.5 

6.5 

.588 

.46 

.54 

.81 

9 

67.6 

5.9 

64.6 

8.9 

.609 

.66 

2.24 

.75 

10 

68.3 

8.1 

64.2 

12.2 

.601 

^8 

8.19 

.67 

11 

68.4 

10.7 

63.0 

16.1 

.578 

.24 

4.29 

.59 

Noon. 

69.1 

12.4 

62.9 

18.6 

^76 

.19 

5.12 

.55 

1 

69.4 

14.0 

62.4 

21.0 

.567 

.06 

.90 

.51 

2 

69.4 

15.0 

61.9 

22.5 

.557 

6.94 

6.37 

.48 

8 

69.4 

15.3 

61.7 

23.0 

.554 

.91 

.51 

.48 

4 

69.2 

15.0 

61.7 

22.5 

.554 

.91 

^ 

.48 

6 

68.7 

13.9 

617 

20.9 

.554 

.98 

6.75 

.51 

6 

69.0 

10.5 

63.7 

15.8 

.591 

6.88 

4.28 

.60 

7 

68.3 

8.6 

64.0 

12.9 

.597 

.48 

8.88 

.6S 

8 

68.1 

7.1 

64.5 

10.7 

.607 

.61 

2.76 

.71 

9 

67.7 

6.2 

64.6 

9.8 

.609 

.66 

.35 

.74 

10 

67.2 

5.4 

64.5 

8.1 

.607 

.65 

.01 

.77 

11 

67.0 

4.6 

64.7 

6.9 

.611 

.70 

1.70 

.80 

All '  the  Hygrometrical  elements  are  computed  by  the  Greenwich  constants. 


Meteorological  Observationt. 
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Ahttraet  of  ike  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVs  Office,  Calcutta^ 

in  the  month  of  February y  1857. 

Solar  Badistion,  Weather,  &c. 


1 
2 
3 

4 


o 

Smnday. 

140.0 

141.0 

139.9 


6 

7 

6 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
U 

15 
16 

17 

IS 

19 
201 
21 
22 
21) 
21 
2o 

26 

27 

28 


129.0 

133.2 
135.0 
Sunday. 
136.0 
141.1 
134.0 
137.0 
140.0 
140.0  » 

Sunday. 
136.1 

142.3 

140.6 

141.5 
142.0 
137.9 
Sunday. 
148.0 
138.5 
139.6 

143.9 

144.0 

138.0 


tic  >. 


to 


o 


Inches. 


Prerailing  direction 
of  the  Wind. 


W.  &  calm  &  N. 
W.  AS. 

S. 


N.W.  AN. 

N.  AS. 
N.  W.  A  N. 

*  r 

N.  W.  A  S.  W. 
W.  A  S.  W. 
N.  W.  A  N.  A  W. 
N.  W.  A  S.  W. 
W.  A  S.  E. 
W. 


S.  AW. 

s. 

S.  W.  A  S.  A  S.  E. 


S.  W.  A  W. 
S.  W.  A  W. 
S.  W. 

S.  W.  A  S. 
Variable. 
W.  A  N.  W. 

S. 

s. 
s. 


General  Aspect  of  the  Sky. 


Cloudless. 
Cloudless. 
Cloudless  till  4  A.  M.  cloudy  till  9  ▲.  M. 

Cloudless  till  Noon,  scattered  ^i  and 

^~i  afterwards. 
Cloudless  till  5  a.  m.  scattered  ^i  till 

Noon,  cloudless  afterwards* 
Cloudless. 
Cloudless. 

Cloudless. 
Cloudless. 
Cloudless. 
Cloudless. 
Cloudless. 

Cloudless  till  Noon,  scatd.  ^i  and  ^— i 
till  5  P.  ic.  cloudless  afterwards. 

Scattered  clouds  till  6  P.  K.  cloudless 

afterwards. 
Cloudless  till  7  A.  M.  scattered  '^i  till  6 

p.  H.  cloudless  afterwards. 
Cloudless  tiU  Noon,  scattered  '^i  till  4 

p.  M.  cloudless  afterwards. 
Cloudless. 
Cloudless. 
Cloudless. 

Cloudless. 
Cloudless. 
Cloudless  till  11  A.  M.  scattered.'^!  till  8 

p.  li.  cloudless  afterwards. 
Cloudless  till  5  A.  li.  scattered  ^i  A  ^i 

till  7  P.  K.  cloudless  afterwards. 
Cloudless  till  10  a.  m.  scattered  ^i  till 

6  P.  li.  cloudless  afterwards. 
Cloudless  till  5  A.  M.  cloudy  till  3  p.  ic. 

cloudless  afterwards. 


M  Cirri,  ^i  Cirro  strati,  '^i  CumuU,  '^i  Cumulo  strati,  V\.i  Nimbi,  — ^i  Strati, 
^  i  Cirro  cumuli. 
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Meteorologieal  ObtemaHont, 


Abstract  of  the  Besults  of  the  Sourly  Metsorological  ObserDotitm 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  Oet^praVe  Office^  Catewtta^ 
in  the  month  of  February^  1857. 


Monthly  Bsbults. 

Mean  height  of  the  Barometer  for  the  month. 
Max.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  10  a.  m .  on  the  6th, 
Min.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  4  P.  M.  on  the  27th, 
Extreme  range  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month,        •• 


•• 


•• 


Inches. 

29.887 

80.082 

29.897 

04(8S 


Mean  Dry  Bulh  Thermometer  for  the  month, 
Max.  Temperature  occurred  at  3  P.  M.  on  the  28rd, 
Min.  Temperature  occurred  at  7  ▲.  M.  on  the  18th, 
Extreme  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month. 


•• 


•  • 


•• 


0 

75.0 
89.8 
80i 
29.3 


Mean  Wet  Bulh  Thermometer  for  the  month. 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  abore  mean  Wet  Bulb  Thennometer, .  • 

Computed  Mean  Dew-point  for  the  month,   .  •  • . 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  G^iermometer  above  computed  mean  Dew-point, 


•• 


•  • 


Mean  Elastic  force  of  Yapour  for  the  month. 


•• 


0 

7.7 
6S.4 
U.6 

0.589 


Troy  gnina. 
Mean  Weight  of  Vapour  for  the  month,        ..  ••  ••  6i7 

Additional  Weight  of  Vapour  required  for  complete  saturation,         ••  %Sk 

Mean  degree  of  humidity  for  the  month,  complete  saturation  being  unity,         OiB 


Bained  No.    days,  Max.  iaJH  of  rain  during  24  hours. 
Total  amount  of  rain  during  the  month,         •  • 
Freyailing  direction  of  the  Wind, 


•  • 


•• 


IndM. 
S.ftW. 


Meteorological  Oheervations. 


XT 


Aheiract  of  the  Besults  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observatione 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVe  Office^  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  of  February^  1857. 


On  the  7tli  and  23rd  Febniaiy,  the  Meteorological  ObaerrationB  after  ten 
tninutee  intervals  being  taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office,  they  indicate  the 
following  drcumatanoes. 

7th. 


h.  nu 


h.  m. 


JSgaet  T^me  ^Minunum  Barometer,  •• 
Ditto         Maximum  Barometer,.* 


•  •     4    0  A.  M.  &  4  10  P.  M. 


10  10  ditto  k  9  50ditto. 


Ditto         Minimum  Temperature, 


C  Between    7  20 


&  7  80  A.  M. 


or  half  an  hour  after  aunriae. 


Ditto         Maximum  Temperature  between. 


•  • 


2  50 


&  3    0  P.  K. 


2dSD. 


fxact  Time  ^Minimum  Barometer, 
Ditto         MftTimum  Barometer, 

Ditto        Minimum  Temperature, 


h.  m« 


h.  m« 


•  • 


4     0  A.  K.  &     4     0  P.  M. 


..    10    0  ditto  k  10  lOditto. 


{ 


7    0  ditto  or  half  an  hour 
after  aunrise. 
fBetween  3  80  P.  K.  &    4  40  p.  K. 


pitto         Maximum  Temperature,       \     during  which  time  the  Thermome^ 

^    ter  waa  stationary. 


Meteorological  ObttrwUiont. 


Ahttraet  of  the  Seivltt  of  the  Hottrly  Meteorological  Obumlmi 

taieit  at  the  Surveyor  Oeneral'e  O^ce,  Calcutta, 

in  the  inonth  ofFelrvary,  1857. 


Table  ihowiag  the  nnmber  of  dtji  an  which  >t  *  pTcn  hour  ai 
bleir,  together  wilb  ihe  number  of  diji  on  which  at  the  aam 
■n7  particular  wind  waa  blooing  it  rained. 
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MeiearoJoffiedl  ObservaiionM. 
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Ahstraet  of  tie  BesuiU  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Obiervatione 

toAem  at  the  Surveyor  QeneraVs  Office^  Calcutta^ 

in  the  month  of  March^  1857. 

liAtitade  22'»  33'  V  North.  Longitude  9S?  20'  34"  East. 

Feet. 
Height  of  the  Cistern  of  the  Standard  Barometer  above  the  Sea  level,  18.11. 

Daily  Means,  &e.  of  the  Obsenrations  and  of  the  Uygrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


•2  2  rt 

Range 

of  the  Barometer     1 

Bulb 
eter. 

Range  of 

the  Tempera* 

daring  the  day. 

ti 

tare  daring  the 

day. 

•^  CQ  99 
^    ^  CO 

OS 

e  S 

Date. 

S   w    IB 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Sh 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

v^     ^^      ^w 

>! 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

o 

o 

o 

0 

1 

Sunday. 

% 

29.854 

29.939 

29.778 

0.161 

80.3 

90.0 

73.9 

16.1 

3 

.808 

.879 

.734 

.145 

80.0 

89.2 

73.0 

16.2 

4 

.844 

.925 

.780 

.145 

80.6 

89.8 

74.4 

15.4 

6 

.863 

.942 

.817 

.125 

80.2 

89.0 

73.6 

15.4 

6 

.858 

.942 

.803 

.139 

80.3 

88.8 

73.6 

15.2 

7 

.868 

•UoU 

.752 

.228 

77.3 

88.2 

67.8 

20.4 

8 

Swnday, 

9 

.969 

30.080 

.916 

.164 

74.3 

83.2 

68.7 

145 

10 

.937 

.061 

.881 

.180 

68.5 

70.4 

66.8 

3.6 

11 

.914 

29.972 

.829 

.143 

71.6 

80.4 

64.8 

15.6 

12 

.941 

30.023 

.889 

.134 

72.9 

81.9 

65.0 

16.9 

13 

.980 

.064 

.935 

.129 

76.5 

85.8 

67.4 

18.4 

14 

.950 

.031 

.888 

.143 

78.6 

88.6 

70.7 

17.9 

15 

8iMday. 

16 

.885 

.973 

.810 

.163 

806 

90.6 

72.3 

18.3 

17 

.878 

.957 

.807 

.150 

81.2 

92.4 

71.8 

20.6 

18 

.846 

.928 

.777 

.151 

80.8 

90.8 

72.4 

18.4 

19 

.812 

.882 

.748 

.134 

80.8 

92.6 

69.8 

22.8 

20 

.775 

.859 

.695 

.16i> 

82.1 

93.2 

74.1 

19.1 

21 

.771 

.836 

.713 

.123 

83.0 

94.2 

74.7 

19.6 

22 

Svmday, 

23 

.733 

.809 

.646 

.163 

88.8 

95.1 

75.6 

19.5 

24 

.719 

.807 

.659 

.148 

84.4 

96.6 

74.8 

21.8 

25 

.741 

.816 

.676 

.140 

84.7 

96.2 

75.4 

20.8 

26 

.786 

.872 

.731 

.141 

85.8 

98.6 

75.2 

23.4 

27 

.784 

.879 

.689 

.190 

86.7 

100.2 

76.4 

23.8 

28 

.676 

.769 

.583 

.176 

86.5 

98.8 

76.8 

22.0 

29 

Sunday, 

30 

.731 

.815 

.681 

.134 

85.7 

95.4 

78.8 

16.6 

31 

.802 

.881 

.757 

.124 

84.9 

94.8 

78.2 

16.6 

The  Mean  height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Mean  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometers  are  derived,  from  the  twoiity'four  hourly  obuervations  made,  during 
the  day. 
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Meteorological  Observations, 


Ahttract  of  the  Besults  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  ObierwUioni 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  QeneraVs  Office^  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  of  March,  1857. 

Daily  Means,  Ace.  of  the  ObserTations  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elemeati 

dependent  thereon.     (Continued,) 


Date. 


o 

^^ 

is 

V 

of  Vapo 
oot  of  a 

o  J;  • 
^•2  g 

o 

V 

« 

o 

**  «*< 

-S   S  as 

•8 

"3 

1 

ry    Bulb 
Point. 

ean    Elasti 
Vapour. 

ean  Weigh 
in  a  cubic 

ditional  W< 
poiirrequi 
plete  satur 

Q 

" 

Q 

S 

S 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Inches. 

T.gr. 

T.gr. 

1 

Sunday, 

2 

73.0 

7.3 

69.3 

11.0 

0.711 

7.66 

3.25 

3 

72.8 

7.2 

69.2 

10.8 

.708 

.64 

.17 

4 

74.3 

6.3 

71.1 

9.5 

.753 

8.11 

2.90 

5 

74.6 

5.6 

71.8 

8.4 

.771 

.31 

.57 

is 

74.9 

5.4 

72.2 

8.1 

.781 

.41 

.50 

7 

72.3 

5.0 

69.8 

7.5 

.722 

7.82 

.16 

8 

Sunday, 

9 

67.8 

6.5 

64.5 

9.8 

.607 

6.62 

250 

10 

65.1 

3.4 

63.4 

5.1 

.586 

.64 

1.19 

11 

66.9 

4.7 

64.5 

7.1 

.607 

.67 

.73 

12 

67.2 

5.7 

64.3 

8.6 

.603 

.60 

2.13 

13 

69.5 

7.0 

66.0 

10.5 

.638 

.92 

.83 

14 

71.0 

7.6 

67.2 

11.4 

.664 

7.19 

3.19 

15 

Sunday, 

16 

72.0 

8.6 

67.7 

12.9 

,674 

.27 

.74 

17 

70.8 

10.4  . 

65.6 

15.6 

.630 

6.78 

4.43 

18 

69.6 

11.2 

64.0 

16.8 

.597 

.42 

.65 

19 

70.3 

10  5 

65.0 

15.8 

.617 

.65 

.42 

20 

72.0 

10.1 

66.9 

15.2 

.667 

7-06 

.45 

^1 

75.1 

7.9 

71.1 

11.9 

.753 

8.08 

3.74 

22 

Sunday, 

23 

75.8 

8.0 

71.8 

12.0 

.771 

.25 

.85 

24 

75.4 

9.0  . 

70.9 

13.5 

.748 

.00 

4.31 

25 

77.3 

7.4 

73.6 

11.1 

.817 

.73 

3.69 

26 

76.2 

9.6 

71.4 

14.4 

.761 

.12 

4.71 

27 

76.5 

10.2 

71.4 

15.3 

.761 

.10 

5.08 

28 

76.8 

10.2 

71.2 

15.3 

.756 

.05 

.05 

29 

Sunday. 

30 

77.0 

8.7 

72.6 

13.1 

.790 

.43 

4.87 

31 

77.0 

7.9 

73.0 

11.9 

.801 

.55 

3  94 

I' 


0.70 
.71 
.74 
.76 
.77 
.78 


.75 

.84 
.79 
.76 
.71 
.69 


.61 
.68 
.60 
.61 
.68 


.68 
.65 
.70 
.63 
.63 
.62 


.66 
.69 


An  the  Hygrometrioai  elements  are  computed  by  the  Qieenwich  Constaota, 
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Ahstraei  of  the  Besulte  of  the  Sourly  Meteorological  OhtervationM 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraVe  Offtce,  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  of  March,  1857. 

Hourly  Means,  &c.  of  the  Obsenrations  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


o  *.•    . 

•1  *^ 

Range  of  the  Barometer 

"3  S 

Range 

i  of  the  Temperature 

for  each  hoar  during 

for  each  hour  during 

Hour. 

•5  S^ 

the  month. 

the  months 

1 

a  •« 

Max. 

Min. 

Diffl 

U 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

S 

S 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mid- 
night. 

29.836 

29.977 

29.690 

0.287 

76.1 

80.8 

67.0 

13& 

1 

.830 

.966 

.686 

.280 

75.3 

80.8 

66.7 

14.1 

2 

.819 

.950 

.682 

.268 

74.8 

80.2 

66.1 

14.1 

3 

.816 

.938 

.671 

.267 

74.2 

80.2 

65.5 

14.7 

4 

.808 

.935 

.665 

.270 

73.7 

80.2 

65.3 

14.9 

6 

.819 

.940 

.683 

.257 

73.3 

79.6 

65.0 

14.6 

6 

.838 

.963 

.694 

.269 

72.9 

78.8 

64.8 

14.0 

7 

.863 

30.005 

.714 

.291 

73.1 

78.8 

65.0 

13.8 

8 

.895 

.064 

.750 

.310 

76.0 

81.7 

67.7 

14.0 

9 

.913 

.061 

.758 

.303 

79.1 

84.1 

67.2 

16.9 

10 

.917 

.080 

.759 

.321 

81.7 

88.0 

67.0 

21.0 

11 

.903 

.066 

.738 

.328 

84.9 

92.9 

67.7 

25.2 

Koon. 

.876 

.035 

.720 

.315 

87.2 

96.3 

67.8 

28.5 

1 

.842 

29.997 

.675 

.322 

89.0 

98.2 

67.9 

30.3 

2 

.812 

.969 

.652 

.317 

89.9 

99.2 

69.8 

29.4 

8 

.788 

.961 

.617 

.334 

90.5 

100.0 

69.9 

30.1 

4 

.774 

.942 

.598 

.344 

90.2 

100.2 

70.0 

30.2 

6 

.772 

.945 

.584 

.361 

88.4 

98.4 

69.8 

28.6 

6 

.781 

.951 

.583 

.368 

84.8 

92.6 

67.8 

24.8 

7 

.797 

.958 

.601 

.357 

82.3 

90.2 

68.6 

21.6 

8 

.821 

.980 

.632 

.348 

80.3 

87.1 

68.2 

18.9 

9 

.836 

.988 

.652 

.336 

78.9 

84.2 

68.6 

15.6 

10 

.849 

.992 

.659 

.333 

77.3 

82.8 

67.4 

15.4 

11 

.844 

.980 

■666 

.314 

76.6 

81.8 

66.8 

15.0 

^e  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Mean  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
P^nnometers  are  derived  from  the  obserrations  made  at  the  teTeral  hoars 
«tting  the  month. 


iz  MeieoroJogieal  ObMervation: 

Ah»traet  of  the  Eeiiilli  of  fh«  Hourly  Meteorological  Obtenation* 

taken  at  the  Sureet/or  OeaeraV*  Office,  Calcutta, 

in  the  month  of  March,  1857. 

Hoarl;  Meant,  Stc  of  tlic  Obtervatioiu  aad  of  the  Hjgrometried  elouuili 
depsDdent  tbanoD. — (C»iUbtaad.J 


il 
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^1 
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P 
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All  the  H;rgn>tnotric*l  etenMuU  are  computed  bj  the  QTeenwidi 
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^httraei  of  the  Reeults  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Oheervatione 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVe  Office^  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  March,  1857. 

Solar  radiation,  Weather,  Ac. 


s 


II 


6 


o 

Sunday, 

144.7 

136.7 
139.6 

136.2 

135.4 


7     138.0 


8 
9 

10 


Sunday. 
129.2 


11      131.0 


121 
13! 


134.0 
146.0 


14'     140.0 
15|  Sunday, 
16,     141.5 
17      139.0 


18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

2^4 

251 

26' 

27 

28 

29 

80 

81 


135.0 
138.8 
135.0 
141.0 

Sunday. 
138.8 
145.0 
136.5 
154.8 
143.0 
139.6 

Sund€iy. 
138.0 
134.0 


O  *  §   Preyailing  direction 


9J 


of  the  Wind. 


Inches. 


0.30 


0.14 


0.52 


8. 

S. 
S. 

S.  &  S.  £• 

s. 


8. 


N.W.&N.&W. 

N.&E. 


N.  &  N.  E. 


W.  &  N.  W. 
S.  W. 

s.  &  s.  w. 

s.  w.  &  s. 
s.  w.  &  s.  &  w. 

s.  w.  &  w. 

S.  &  W.  &  N.  W. 

3. 

8. 

S. 

s. 
s. 

8. 
8. 
S.  k  S.  W. 

S. 

S.  k  S.  W. 


General  Aspect  of  the  Sky. 


doudlees  till  3  a.  K.  cloudy  till  9  A.  IC 

cloudless  afterwards. 
Cloudless. 
Cloudless  till  6  a.  M.  scattered  ^  till 

6  p.  M.  cloudless  afterwards. 
Variable  aspect  till  8  P.  ic.  cloudless 

afterwards. 
Variable  aspect  till  2  P.  M.  cloudless 

afterwards, 
aottdless  till  7  A.  M.  scatd.   ^i  till  4 

p.  H.  cloudy,  with  lightning  k  thun* 

der  k  rain  afterwards. 

Clondy  tiU  10  A.  K.  Boatd.  M  &  >^ 

afterwards. 
Scatd.    M  &  >— i  till  6    A.  M.  cloudy 

afterwards;  also  rain  between  9  A.  M. 

&  1  p.  li. 
Scatd.  M  &  N-i  till  1  P.   M.   cloudy 

afterwards,  also  rain  k  thunder  k 

lightning  between  8  &  11  P.  K. 
Cloudless. 
Cloudless  tiU  10  A.  U.  scatd.  ^i  till  5 

P.  li.  cloudless  afterwards. 
Cloudless. 

Cloudless. 

Cloudless  till  2  P.  M.  scatd.  ^i  till  6 

P.  M.  cloudless  afterwards. 
Cloudless. 
Cloudless. 
Cloudless. 
Cloudless. 

Cloudless. 
Cloudless. 
Cloudless. 
Cloudless. 
Cloudless. 
Cloudless. 

Cloudless. 
GloudleM. 


M  Cirri,  '^— i  cirro  strati,  ^i  cumuli,  ^i  cumulo  strati,  V\-i  nimbi,  — i  strati 
V%i  cirro  cumuli 


xzii  Meteorological  Observatione. 


Ahitract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Oheerwdiont 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVe  Office^  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  of  March,  1857. 

Monthly  Besults. 

Inchei 
Mean  height  of  the  Barometer  for  the  month,  ...  ...    29^ 

Max.  height  of  the  Barometer,  oocurred  at  10  ▲.  M.  on  the  9th,  ...    30.060 

Min.  height  of  the  Barometer,  ooourred  at  6  P.  M .  on  the  28th,  ...    29.583 

Dxtreme  Bange  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month,  ...  ...      0.497 


0 

Mean  Dry  Bnlh  Thermometer  for  the  month,  ...  ...  80.5 

Max.  Temperature,  oocurred  at  4  p.  m.  on  the  27th,  ...  ...  100.8 

Min.  Temperature,  occurred  at  6  ▲.  K.  on  the  11th,  ...  ...  64.8 

Extreme  Range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month,  ...  ...  S5.4 


0 

Mean  Wet  Bulh  Thermometer  for  the  month,  ...  ...        72.7 

Mean  Diy  Bulh  Thermometer  abore  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer,       ...         7i 
Computed  Mean  Dew  Point  for  the  month,  ...  ...        6&8 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  abore  computed  Mean  Dew  Point,        ...        11.7 

Inches. 
Mean  Elastic  force  of  yapour  for  the  month,     ...  ...  ...      0.699 


Xroygnisi. 
Mean  weight  of  rapour  for  the  month,  ...  ...  ...        7iS 

Additional  weight  of  rapour  required  for  complete  saturation,  ...        S-^ 

Mean  degree  of  Humidity  for  the  month,  complete  saturation  being  unity,       0i9 


laefatf. 
Bained  8  days.    Max.  &11  of  rain  during  24  hours,  ...  ...        OiS 

Total  amount  of  rain  during  the  month,  ...  ...  ...        0^5 

Prerailing  direction  of  the  Wind,  ...  ...  ...  S.  ft  S.  W. 


Meteorologieal  Observationa, 
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dbttraet  of  the  Besults  of  the  Sourly  Meteorological  Ohservatione 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVt  Office^  Oalcutta^ 
in  the  month  of  Marehy  1857. 

Monthly  Bssttlts. 


Ttble  showing  the  number  of  days  on  which  at  a  given  hoar  any  particular  wind 
blew,  together  with  the  number  of  days  on  which  at  the  same  hoar, 
when  any  particular  wind  waa  blowing  it  rained. 


f 

• 
c 

• 

• 

a 

• 

s 

• 

c 

• 

c 

• 

s 

• 

Date. 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

m 

0 

1^ 

•    0 

• 

0 

N. 

en 

• 

c 

'at 

a: 

£. 

• 

'i 

cc 

c 

oi 

00 

5C2 

a 

No. 

of  daj 

■ 

rs. 

Midnight. 

8 

18 

2 

2 

1 

3 

18 

3 

2 

2 

2 

19 

3 

2 

3 

2 

17 

2 

3 

4 

1 

17 

4 

2 

6 

1 

" 

18 

3 

2 

11 

6 

3 

17 

4 

1 

7 

3 

16 

4'     1 

1 

8 

3 

13 

6 

1 

9 

1 

13 

8 

1 

2 

10 

1 

10 

11 

1 

2 

11 

1 

1 

11 

5 

4 

1 

4 

Noon. 

1 

1 

11 

4 

6 

4 

1 

2 

1 

6 

7 

ei  1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

6 

9 

5 

3 

• 

8 
4 

5 

1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

2 
2 

9 
6 

8 

6 
8 
6 

6 
7 
7 

3 

6 

2; 

2 

12 

4 

4 

2 

7 

2 

2 

13 

2 

4 

3 

8 

1 

1    1 

1 

14 

2 

4 

3 

9 

3   1 

14 

2 

3 

3 

10 

1 

3 

15 

2 

2 

3 

11 

2 

^i 

14 

2 

2 

2 

I 

i    >    1 

\ 

_ 

'      1 

xxi?  MeU&rologieai  (A$erv4Uian9, 

Abstract  of  the  Eesultt  of  the  HourUf  Meteorological  Obsenatiotu 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  QeneraVe  Office^  Calcutta^ 

in  the  month  qf  Morc\  1857. 

On  the  2l8t  March,  1857,  the  Meteorological  Obserrations  after 
ten  minutes  intervals  being  taken  at  the  Surveyor  Grenend's  Office, 
thej  indicate  the  following  cireumstanoeB : — 

h.    nu  h.    ID* 

Hxad  Time  of  Minimnm  Barometer,.  • • ..     4    SO  ▲.  M.  and    4     0  f.  x. 

Ditto  Maximum  Barometer,    9    30    do.  and  11      0  dou 

Pitto  Minimum  Temperature, 6    30    do.    [*^^f£^^p^ 

Ditto  Maximum  Temperature,    3      Op.  m. 

On  Saturday,  the  7th  March,  1857.  A  Western  gale  sprung  up 
at  i  past  5  p.  v.  and  blew  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  During 
the  prevalence  of  the  gale  there  was  much  thunder  and  lightniDg 
and  also  a  little  rain. 
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AhMtraet  of  ike  Besulis  of  the  Sourly  Meteorological  Obeervatione 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  OenerdPe  Office^  Oaleuttay 

in  the  month  qf  Aprils  1857. 

Latitude  22»  38'  T  North.   Longitude  S»>  20'  84"  East. 

feet. 
Height  of  the  Cistern  of  the  Standard  Barometer  above  the  Sea  le^d,  18.11 

Daily  Means,  &o.  of  the  Obaerrations  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


o  S 

'^  ti 

Range 

of  the  Barometer 

i^ 

Range  of  the  Tempera- 

daring  the  day. 

Q  g 

tare  daring  the  day. 

•**««! 

i 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

§•2 
1^ 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Q 

S 

S 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

o 

o 

1 

29.794 

29.868 

29.783 

0.185 

84.1 

93.6 

76.8 

16.8 

2 

.780 

.860 

.710 

.160 

84.4 

94.0 

78.2 

15.8 

3 

.793 

.857 

.783 

.124 

84.2 

98.6 

78.4 

15.2 

4 

.817 

.914 

.738 

.181 

84.8 

92.6 

77.6 

15.0 

5 

Svndap, 

6 

.854 

.929 

.773 

.156 

81.9 

90.6 

76.7 

18.9 

7 

.854 

.932 

.730 

.202 

78.9 

89.2 

70.0 

19.2 

8 

.858 

.982 

.778 

.154 

77.0 

85.6 

70.6 

15.0 

9 

.886 

.905 

.737 

.168 

78.2 

87.2 

69.4 

17.8 

10 

.794 

.866 

.696 

.170 

81.0 

90.2 

74.0 

16.2 

11 

.778 

.848 

.669 

.179 

81.6 

92.8 

71.6 

21.2 

12 

Sunday. 

13 

.699 

.771 

.632 

.139 

84.1 

98.8 

77.0 

16.8 

14 

.699 

.772 

.632 

.140 

84.4 

94.6 

76.6 

18.0 

16 

.698 

.775 

.606 

.169 

86.6 

96.2 

79.8 

16.4 

16 

.624 

.720 

.528 

.192 

87.7 

9a4 

80.2 

18.2 

17 

.622 

.687 

.565 

.122 

88.5 

98.1 

81.2 

16.9 

18 

.700 

.769 

.644 

.126 

86.7 

94.8 

81.0 

18.8 

19 

Sunday. 

20 

.727 

.794 

.663 

.131 

85.0 

92.5 

77.0 

16.5 

21 

.748 

.829 

.671 

.158 

82.8 

93.8 

75.0 

18.8 

22 

.780 

.864 

.698 

.166 

79.9 

89.7 

71.1 

18.6 

23 

.824 

.911 

.693 

.218 

76.3 

84.8 

71.8 

13.6 

24 

.802 

.893 

.728 

.165 

79.6 

89.8 

69.5 

20.3 

26 

.786 

.860 

.698 

.162 

83.0 

92.0 

75.6 

16.4 

26 

Sunday, 

27 

.781 

.792 

•660 

.132 

86.7 

94.8 

78.5 

16.3 

28 

.789 

.872 

.703 

.169 

88.9 

94.3 

74.6 

19.7 

29 

.722 

.806 

.683 

.173 

86.4 

96.0 

77.0 

19.0 

SO 

.656 

.782 

.563 

.169 

87.3 

98.8 

79.8 

19.0 

The  Mean  height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Mean  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometers  are  derived  firom  the  twenty-four  hourly  observatioiiB  made  during 
the  day.  • 


ixn  Meteorohgieal  Obtwvatumt. 

Abstract  of  tie  BetuUt  of  the  Howls  MeteorologioiU  Ohtgnatiam 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  QettertXtO^ioe,  OaleMtta, 

in  the  wionth  tf  April,  1867. 

Dally  Hum,  &C.  at  the  Obterratiani  and  of  tbe  H  jgramstrieil  ahmati 

dependent  tbereoB. 


D-te. 

iS 

1 

1 

■s 

1. 

S 

-.1 

111 

1 . 

is 

1 

ea 
1- 

I 
1 

U 

II 

u 

'il 

« 

. 

0 

o 

laehei. 

T.gr. 

T.«r 

77  2 

6,9 

73.7 

10.4 

0.819 

8.78 

S.48 

O.TJ 

77  5 

6.9 

74.0 

10.4 

.827 

.86 

.46 

.71 

77.9 

6.3 

74.7 

9.6 

.846 

9.06 

.19 

.7* 

77.1 

7.2 

78.6 

10.8 

.814 

a7o 

.68 

.n 

72.4 

9.5 

67.6 

14.8 

.678 

723 

4.81 

M 

73.1 

6.8 

70,3 

8.7 

-732 

.91 

8.66 

M 

71.6 

6.6 

68.7 

8.3 

.677 

.67 

.32 

.77 

71.9 

6,8 

68.7 

B.5 

.697 

.64 

.71 

.71 

7S.B 

62 

78.2 

78 

.806 

8.68 

.46 

.78 

11 

76.2 

6.4 

78  6 

8.1 

.814 

.76 

.68 

.77 

13 

emday 

78  2  . 

69 

752 

8.9 

.860 

9.20 

3.01 

,7S 

78.4 

6,0 

76.4 

9.0 

.865 

.26 

.06 

.n 

60.1 

6,5 

768 

98 

.905 

.63 

.61 

.n 

16 

79.7 

80 

76,7 

12  0 

.873 

.28 

4.28 

.68 

17 

78.1 

10  4 

72,9 

156 

.797 

8.45 

5.43 

.61 

IS 

80.4 

S.8 

77-2 

9.6 

.916 

9.76 

343 

.74 

■9 

SHndas 

20 

78.7 

6.8 

76.B 

9.5 

.868 

.27 

.26 

.7* 

21 

74,8 

8.0 

70.8 

12  0 

.746 

8.00 

.76 

.«8 

23 

74.8 

5.1 

72.2 

7.7 

.781 

.41 

8.87 

.78 

S3 

70,1 

6.2 

67  0 

93 

.659 

7.17 

.68 

.74 

21 

72.4 

7.1 

68.8 

10.7 

.699 

Ji4 

8.1) 

.71 

2i 

76.4 

6.6 

78.1 

99 

.803 

8.61 

SI 

.71 

26 

Sn^S 

27 

78-9 

68 

76.6 

10.8 

.868 

9.87 

.68 

.71 

28 

76  0 

7.9 

720 

119 

.776 

8.30 

.83 

.68 

29 

76,0 

9.4 

71.3 

14.1 

.758 

.10 

4.68 

.64 

SO 

7a9 

8.4 

74.7 

12.6 

.846 

.99 

.48 

.67 

All  the  Ejgrometrical  elements  mo  computed  b;  tbe  QrMnwieb  ftmtlir'' 
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AUtraetqfihe  BbbuUs  of  the  Sourly  Meteorologieal  Observations 
taken  at  theSu/rteyor  GeneraVs  Office^  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  of  Airily  1857. 


Hovlj  Meanly  &c.  of  the  Obieiratione  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elementa 

dependent  thereon. 


How. 

OS 

S^  o 

Ranj^e  of  the  Barometer  for 

•ach  hour  daring  the 

month. 

Range  ot  the  Tempera- 
tare  for  ejich  hoar 
daring  the 
month. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

S 

s 

lachet. 

Inches. 

Inchea. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MM- 

night. 

29.760 

29.863 

29.577 

0.286 

78.8 

83.6 

71.4 

12.2 

1 

.761 

.854 

.574 

.280 

78.4 

88.2 

70.7 

12.5 

2 

.738 

.846 

.060 

.280 

78.1 

88.2 

70.6 

12.6 

8 

.739 

.862 

.671 

.291 

77.6 

88.0 

70.4 

12.6 

4 

.74d 

.855 

.621 

.284 

76.9 

81.0 

69.4 

.11.6 

6 

.753 

.860 

.608 

.252 

76.9 

81.6 

69.4 

12.2 

6 

.776 

.895 

.617 

.278 

76.7 

81.2 

69.7 

11.5 

7 

.798 

•906 

.648 

.258 

77.7 

82.0 

71.0 

11.0 

8 

.822 

.919 

.667 

.252 

80.6 

85.0 

74.1 

10.9 

9 

.882 

.930. 

.680 

.250 

88.6 

88.2 

75.6 

12.6 

10 

.830 

.932 

.687 

.245 

85.9 

91.0 

76.7 

14.3 

11 

.818 

.918 

.681 

.237 

88.4 

98.4 

78.0 

15.4 

Noon. 

.799 

.905 

.668 

.287 

89.9 

95.2 

79.6 

15.6 

1 

.766 

.885 

.636 

.249 

91.4 

96.6 

81.6 

15.0 

2 

.736 

.846 

.600 

.246 

92.3 

97.8 

84.3 

18.6 

8 

.710 

.838 

.670 

.268 

92.8 

98.8 

88.2 

16.6 

4 

.687 

.814 

.548 

.266 

91.4 

98.4 

80.4 

18.0 

5 

.682 

.802 

.529 

.273 

89.8 

96.8 

80.0 

16.8 

6 

.697 

.814 

.628 

.286 

85.9 

92.0 

75.4 

16.6 

7 

.720 

.834 

.541 

.293 

83.4 

89.3 

71.8 

17.5 

8 

.753 

.864 

.574 

.290 

81.7 

86.4 

70.6 

15.8 

8 

.776 

.898 

.591 

.307 

80.1 

85.0 

70.0 

15.0 

10 

.775 

.922 

.602 

.320 

79.1 

84.2 

70.0 

14.2 

11 

.773 

.932 

.598 

.334 

78.5 

84.1 

70.4 

13.7 

i^heMeon  height  of  the  Barometflr,  as  Ukewiaethe  Mean  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
*own»ometef8  are  derived  from  the  observationB  made  at  the  several  hours 
Iwing  the  month. 
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Meteorologieal  ObiervationM* 


AMraet  of  the  Besults  of  the  Hourly  Meteorologieal  Ohservatum 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  QeneraVe  Office^  Calcutta, 

in  the  month  of  April,  1857. 


Hourly  Maani,  &o.  of  the  Obserrations  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  dementi 

dependent  thereon. 


i 

• 

• 

d 

I 

8 

^•s 

©•g  i 

sSM 

Hour. 

•3 

§1 

1 
1 

1 
I 

1 

§ 

1 

ii 

So 

11 

fe  ""JS 

nil 

"OS.  «•  ^ 

=  22^ 

s 

o 

Q 

S 

S 

\0 

< 

s 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Inches. 

T.  gr. 

T.  gr. 

Mid- 

76.2 

8.6 

78.4 

5.4 

0.811 

8.78 

1.66 

0.84 

night. 

1 

74.9 

8.5 

78.1 

6.8 

.803 

.70 

.61 

.84 

2 

74.7 

8.4 

78.0 

5.1 

.801 

.67 

.55 

.85 

8 

74.2 

8.8 

72.5 

5.0 

.787 

.64 

.50 

.85 

4 

78.9 

8.0 

72.4 

4.5 

.785 

.51 

.35 

.85 

6 

74.1 

2.8 

72.7 

4.2 

.792 

.61 

.25 

.87 

6 

78.9 

2.8 

72.5 

4.2 

.787 

.56 

.24 

a 

n 

74.6 

8.1 

73.0 

4.7 

.801 

.67 

.48 

.86 

8 

76.9 

4.7 

73.5 

7.1 

.814 

.78 

2.28 

.80 

9 

76.8 

6.8 

73.4 

10.2 

.811 

.69 

8.34 

.72 

10 

77.6 

8.8 

73.4 

12.5 

.811 

.«4 

4.23 

.87 

11 

78.1 

10.8 

72.9 

15.6 

.797 

.45 

5.39 

.81 

Noon. 

78.2 

11.7 

72.8 

17.6 

.783 

.27 

6.19 

.87 

1 

79.0 

12.4 

72.8 

18.6 

.795 

.88 

.72 

i6 

2 

79.1 

13.2 

72.5 

19.8 

.787 

.28 

7.22 

.58 

8 

78.6 

13.8 

71.6 

20.7 

.766 

.05 

.45 

.68 

4 

78.3 

18.1 

71.7 

19.7 

.768 

.09 

.01 

.54 

5 

78.8 

11.0 

72.8 

16.6 

.795 

.41 

5.80 

M 

6 

77.9 

8.0 

73.9 

12.0 

.824 

.79 

4.08 

.68 

7 

76.6 

6.9 

78.0 

10.4 

.801 

.58 

8.38 

.78 

8 

75.9 

5.8 

78.0 

8.7 

.801 

.60 

2.77 

.76 

9 

75.1 

5.0 

72.6 

7.5 

.790 

.62 

.82 

.78 

10 

74.7 

4.4 

72.5 

6.6 

.787 

.51 

.02 

.81 

11 

74.2 

4.8 

72.0 

6.5 

.776 

.88 

L97 

M 

All  the  Hygrometiioal  elements  are  computed  by  tbe  Greenwich  oonstaati» 
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Abstract  of  ihe  Betults  of  the  Sowrhf  Meteorological  Ohservaiione 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVs  Office^  Oalcuttay 
in  the  month  of  April,  1857. 
Solar  Badiation,  Weather,  &c 


P 


8 

4 
6 
6 


8 
9 

10 
11 


12 
13 

U 

15 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 

22 


23 
24 

26 

26 
27 
28 


29 
80 


OS 


& 


m 


o 
180.5 

182.0 

135.0 
128.0 

127.0 
109.2 

124.0 
185.4 


138.5 


129.0 

183.0 
131.0 
186.0 
147.0 
181.7 
Sundi^. 
124.0 
130.0 

125.0 


Inches. 


182.0 

140.0 

189.0 
131.6 


189.0 
141.0 


1.18 


0.15 


0.42 
0.10 


Preyailing  direction 
of  the  Wind. 


S. 

8. 
S. 

S.  k  S.  W. 

S. 

Variable. 

S.  &  W.  Ob  S«  W* 

s. 
s. 


s. 

s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 

S.E. 

s. 
s. 


8.  k  N.  W. 

S*   Ju.   &  Da 

s. 

s.  &  s.  s, 

8.  (S.E.  gale  between 
midnight  &  1  A.  ic.) 

S. 

S.  &  S.  W. 


General  Aspect  of  the  Sky. 


doadless  till  Noon,  scatd.  N-i  till  9  P.  ic 

cloudless  afterwards. 
Cloudless  till  1  P.  H.  scattered  ^i  or 

^-i  till  6  P.  ic.  doudless  afterwards. 
Flying  clouds  the  whole  day. 
Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy,  also  ndning  &  thundering  k 

lightning  between  7  P.  H.  &  midnight. 
Cloudy  till  7  P.  M.  cloudless  afterwards. 
Cloudy  the  whole  day ;  also  drizzling 

between  3  &  6  A.  M.  &  also  at  8  P.  M. 
Cloudy,  also  raining  at  6  P.  M. 
Cloudless  at  8  A.  X.  scatd.  '^i  afterwards^ 

also  raining  at  8  P.  ic.  also  thunders 

and  Ughtning  between  8  A;  11  p.  m. 

Scatd.  clouds  nearly  the  whole  day, 
abo  drizzling  at  7  P.  H.  [wards. 

Cloudless  tUl  4  a.  x.  scatd.  ^— i  after* 

Cloudless  nearly  the  whole  day. 

Cloudless. 

Cloudless.  [wards. 

Cloudless  tills  A.  x.  scatd.  douds  after- 
Cloudy. 

Cloudy  &  drizzling  between  2  &  4  A.  K; 
and  also  between  8  &  9  P.  x. 

Cloudy,  also  rain  at  8  p.  x.  also  thun- 
dering &  lightning  from  8  P.  X.  to 
midnight. 

Cloudy,  also  drizzling  at  9  P.  x. 

Cloudless  till  4  A.  X.  scatd.  clouds  till 
5  P.  X.  cloudless  afterwards. 

Clcmdy  nearly  the  whole  day. 

Cloudless  tUl  Noon,  cloudy  afterwards. 
Cloudy,  also  thundering  and  lightning 

and  raining  before  sunrise  and  also 

after  sunset. 
Cloudless. 
Cloudless  till  5  A.  X.  scatd.  M  &  ^i  till 

5.  P.  X.  cloudless  afterwards. 


M  Cirri,  ^>i  Cirro  strati,  '^i  Cumuli,  '^i  Cumulo  strati,  Vul  Nimbi,  — i  Strati, 
^iCirro  oumulL 


xzz  •  Meimnvhfgieal  Ob$ervatUm», 


Jistract  of  the  SesuUs  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Ohwrwiivm 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraVe  Office^  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  ofJprU,  1857* 

MOKTHLT  BSSULTB. 

IncbeL 

Mean  height  of  the  Barometer  for  the  month,                 ••                ••  29.760 
Max.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  10  A.  H.  on  the  7th  and 

11  p.  ic  on  the  8th,                 ••                ••                ..                •«  29.90 

Min.  height  of  the  Barometer  ocoorred  at  6  p.  ic  on  the  16th,         ••  29.528 

Extreme  range  of  the  Barometer  daring  the  month,        ••                *•  0.404 


0 

Mean  Dry  Bnlb  Thermometer  for  the  month,  •  •  ••  812 

Max.  Temperature  occurred  at  8  P.  x.  on  the  30th,  ••  •«  96.8 

Min.  Temperature  occurred  at  4  &  5  A.  x.  on  the  9th,  ..  .«  69.4 

Bxtreme  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  mouth,  •  •  •  •  29.4 


0 

Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month,  ..  *»  76J 

Mean  Diy  Bulb  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer, .  •  7.0 

Ck>mputed  Mean  Devr-point  for  the  month,   ••  ..  '  .,  72.7 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thennvmeter  above  computed  mean  Dew-point,      «•  lOi 

Liditf. 
Mean  Elastic  force  of  Vapour  for  the  month,  ••  .,         0.7S2 


Troy  gniB** 
Mean  Weight  of  Vapour  for  the  month,        ..  ••  *,  8.49 

Additional  Weight  of  Vapour  required  for  complete  saturation,         ••  140 

Mean  degree  of  humidity  for  the  month,  complete  saturation  being  unity,         0.71 


ladM. 
Bained  10  days,  Max.  fiJl  of  rain  during  24  hours,         ••  «•  LU 

Total  amount  of  rain  during  the  month,        ••  ••  ..  IJP 

Prevailing  direction  of  the  Wind,  ••  «.  .«  1 


M^torahgieol  Obtenatioiu. 


Jbttract  iif  the  BeitUtt  of  the  Howrbf  Meteorological  Ohtenation* 

taioK  at  the  Surveyor  QeneraPt  Qfflee,  Calcutta, 

M  tie  month  <if  April,  1867. 

MOBTHIT  BeBDI/TS. 


7A\t  (howinf  the  nnnber  of  ixjt  on  whish  >t  •  (l««n  hanr  an;  pirtleolv  wind 

blew,  togethsr  with  the  Dumbir  of  Atj%  on  wfaieh  at  the  una  boor  whan 

anj  particnlar  wind  wai  blowing  It  rained. 


Hotf. 

i 

i 

e 

N 

1 

i 

Midnight. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

10 

il 

Noon.  * 

I 

1 

2 

i 

1 

-    .. 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

zxxii  MeUorohgieal  ObiervaHaui. 


Alitract  of  the  BeiulU  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Ob$ervatuma 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  OenerdPs  Office^  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  April,  1857. 


On  the  24ih  April,  1857,  the  Meteorological  OboenrationB  after  ten  minntes 
interraJB  being  taken  at  the  Surveyor  Qeneral's  OIBee,  they  indicate  the  fioOoinng 
circumstanoee. 

h.  m*  11  bl 

XxQct  Time  qf  Minimnm  Barometer,  .•         ••         ••     2  80  a.  x.  &  4  35  p.  K. 
Ditto         Maximum  Barometer, 9  60  ditto  &  10  40  ditto. 


Ditto         Minimum  Temperature^ 


^Between    6  20  &  6SO1.K. 

an  hour  befoie  simnse. 

Between  3  20  &    4  0  p.  K. 


ruei^een    c 
(.     or  qr.  of 


f 

Ditto         Maximum  Temperature,       •{      during  which  time  the  Thermome- 


^    ter  was  stationary. 


Meieoroloffical  Oht^rvaiions, 


xxxiu 


Jhitraei  of  tie  BaultB  of  the  Hourhf  Meteorologioal  ObsorvoHone 

iakon  at  the  Surveyor  QeneraVs  Office^  Calcutta, 

in  the  month  of  May,  1857. 

Lfttitvde  220  33'  I'*'  North.  LongitHde  88^  20'  34''  Eaat. 

Feet. 
Height  of  the  Cistern  of  the  Standard  Barometer  above  the  Sea  level,  18.1  !• 

Daily  Means,  &e.  of  the  Obterrationi  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


Range 

of  the  Barometer 

Range  of  the  Tempera- 

:&i| 

daring  the  day.            | 

f        1         ^M 

tare  daring  the  day. 

•  - 

SB  <S* 

•*•  CQ  e« 

fl  ••" 

S  «3   A 

'ean  Di 
Therm 

Date. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

^ 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

o 

0 

0 

o 

1 

29.689 

29.778 

29.627 

0.151 

88.4 

100.0 

79.6 

20.5 

8 

.641 

.726 

.546 

.180 

87.4 

96.7 

79.7 

17.0 

8 

Sunday. 

4 

.596 

.656 

.532 

.124 

88.3 

99.6 

82.0 

17.6 

5 

.622 

.707 

.544 

.163 

87.4 

96.6 

80.6 

16.0 

6 

.684 

.646 

.497 

.149 

87.0 

98.2 

81.7 

11.6 

7 

.618 

.680 

.512 

.168 

86.5 

93.6 

69.0 

24.6 

8 

.670 

.627 

.492 

.185 

$8.0 

93.6 

73.0 

20.6 

9 

.530 

.593 

.485 

.106 

80.7 

91.6 

73.6 

18.0 

10 
11 

Sunday, 
.667 

.731 

.697 

.134 

81.7 

90.2 

74.6' 

15.7 

12 

.650 

.704 

.547 

.157 

86.8 

94.6 

81.6 

13.0 

13 

.694 

.756 

.611 

.145 

86.3 

94l1 

80.1 

14.0 

U 

.722 

.787 

.658 

.129 

85.3 

93.0 

78.2 

14.8 

15 

.694 

.758 

.603 

.155 

87.3 

94.4 

81.1 

13.3 

16 

.668 

.733 

.582 

.151 

87.6 

95.6 

82.0 

13.6 

17 

Sunday. 

18 

.506 

.668 

.413 

.156 

86.8 

96.4 

78.8 

17.6 

19 

.514 

.581 

.423 

.158 

88.5 

97.0 

81.6 

15.4 

20 

.586 

.734 

.502 

.232 

84.9 

92.0 

76.6 

15.4 

21 

.633 

•736 

.551 

.185 

84.4 

94.0 

75.5 

18.5 

22 

.688 

.755 

.610 

.145 

82.1 

900 

75.4 

14.6 

23 

.691 

.758 

.616 

.142 

85.7 

93.8 

80.4 

18.4 

24 

Sunday, 

25 

.628 

.687 

.648 

.189 

86.1 

93.8 

80.4 

13.4 

26 

.540 

.611 

.432 

.179 

87.0 

94.5 

80.8 

13.7 

27 

.437 

.510 

.345 

.166 

86.8 

95.7 

81.6 

14.1 

28 

.410 

.480 

.337 

.143 

86.3 

97.6 

79.8 

17.7 

29 

.489 

.559 

.432 

.127 

86.9 

94.2 

80.2 

14.0 

80 

.519 

.587 

.450 

.187 

87.1 

94.6 

78.8 

15.8 

81 

Sunday, 

The  Mean  height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Mean  Diy  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometers  are  derived,  from  the  twenty-four  hourly  observations  made,  during 
the  day. 
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AJb$traci  of  the  JBe9ulis  of  the  Hourly  Meteorolopeal  Obiorvaiiatu 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraFs  OffieOj  Oaleutta^ 
in  the  month  of  May,  1857. 

Daily  Meant,  &e.  of  the  Obaerratlona  and  of  the  Hygromctrical  dements 

dependent  thereon.     CCbmimmed,J 


Date. 

ean  Wet  Bolb  Ther- 
mometer. 

1 

t 

1 

i 
s 

1 

1 

1 

b2 

[ean  Elastic  force  of 
Vapour. 

ean  Weight  of  Vapoar 
in  a  cubic  foot  of  air. 

ditional  Weight  of  Va- 
pour required  for  com- 
plete lataration. 

u 

0i?g 

S 

Q 

P 

S 

S 

< 

S 

o 

o 

o 

0 

Inches. 

T.  gr. 

T.  gr. 

1 

77.6 

10.9 

72.0 

16.4 

0.776 

8.23 

6.61 

0.60 

2 

80.1 

7.8 

76.4 

11.0 

.893 

9.51 

8.94 

.71 

8 

Sunday, 

4 

80.8 

7.6 

77.0 

11.3 

.910 

.67 

4.18 

.70 

6 

80.9 

6.6 

77.6 

9.8 

.928 

.87 

8.58 

.n 

6 

80.8 

6.2 

77.7 

9.8 

.931 

.92 

.87 

.75 

7 

80.1 

6.4 

76.9 

9.6 

.908 

.66 

.44 

.74 

8 

78.7 

4.3 

76.6 

6.5 

.896 

.61 

2.21 

.81 

9 

77.0 

8.7 

76.1 

6.6 

.867 

.23 

1.81 

.84 

10 

Shinday, 

11 

78.1 

8.6 

76.3 

6.4 

.890 

.59 

.78 

.84 

12 

81.1 

6.2 

78.5 

7.8 

.955 

10.18 

2.84 

.78 

18 

80.9 

6.4 

78.2 

8.1 

.946 

.09 

.98 

.78 

14. 

80.0 

6.8 

77.8 

8.0 

.919 

9.82 

.82 

.78 

16 

81.4 

6.9 

78.4 

8.9 

.952 

10.12 

3.29 

.76 

16 

81.7 

6.9 

78.7 

8.9 

.961 

.22 

30 

.76 

17 

Snmday, 

18 

80.7 

6.1 

77.6 

9.2 

.928 

9.89 

.82 

.75 

19 

88.1 

6.4 

80.4 

8.1 

1.014 

10.76 

.12 

.78 

20 

77.9 

7.0 

74.4 

10.5 

0.838 

8.95 

.54 

.78 

21 

77.0 

7.4 

78.3 

11.1 

.809 

.66 

.66 

.70 

22 

77.1 

6.0 

74.6 

7.5 

.848 

9.05 

2.46 

.79 

28 

79.9 

6.8 

77.0 

a7 

.910 

.71 

3.09 

.76 

24 

Shinday, 

26 

80.8 

6.8 

77.4 

8.7 

.922 

.88 

.12 

.76 

26 

80.4 

6.6 

77.1 

9.9 

.918 

.72 

.67 

.7S 

27 

79.8 

7.0 

76.8 

10.5 

.890 

.48 

.78 

.78 

28 

79.7 

6.6 

76.4 

9.9 

.898 

.63 

.49 

.7J 

29 

81.6 

6.8 

78.9 

8.0 

.967 

10.80 

2.95 

.78 

80 

81.6 

6.6 

78.8 

8.3 

.964 

.27 

8.06 

.77 

81 

Sunday, 

AU  the  Hygramefcrical  elements  are  computed  bj  the  Greenwioh  Oonstsato. 
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AhBtraet  of  the  BetuUe  of  the  Hourly  Meteorolopeal  Oheervaiione 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  QeneraVs  Qfflee^  Oaleutta, 

in  the  month  of  May^  1857. 

Hourly  Meant,  &e.  of  the  Obaenrationi  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elemenU 

dependent  thereon. 


Range  of  the  Barometer 

=§i 

Range  of  the  Temperatnro 

*a-g 

for  each  hour  durins: 

Dry  Bi 
rmomei 

for  each  honr  daring 

Hour. 

the  month 

t 

the  month. 

Max.        Min. 

DiiE. 

u 

Max. 

Min. 

DiiT. 

s 

:^ 

Inohes* 

Inchea. 

InoheB. 

Inchee. 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Mid- 
night. 

29.618 

29.726 

29.412 

0.814 

81.2 

86.4 

73.0 

12.4 

1 

.603 

.719 

.408 

.311 

81.1 

84.8 

74.8 

10.0 

2 

.591 

.705 

.411 

.294 

80.9 

84.2 

74.7 

9.5 

8 

.682 

.696. 

.400 

.296 

80.9 

84.0 

74.6 

9.4 

4 

.686 

.707. 

.400 

.307 

80.7 

88.8 

74.5 

9.8 

6 

.600 

.719 

.406 

.314 

80.6 

83.3 

74.8 

8.5 

6 

.618 

.746 

.410 

.336 

80.8 

83.8 

76.0 

8.8 

7 

.687 

.766 

.416 

.849 

82.0 

85.4 

76.8 

10.1 

8 

.662 

.774 

.426 

.349 

84.4 

87.2 

77.0 

10.2 

9 

.668 

.787 

.431 

.356 

86.7 

90.8 

78.0 

12.8 

10 

.666 

.777 

.434 

.343 

89.2 

92.6 

80.0 

12.6 

11 

.648 

.776 

.427 

.349 

91.0 

96.2 

82.8 

12.4 

Noon. 

.627 

.766 

.415 

.351 

92.8 

96.4 

85.0 

11.4 

1 

.598 

.731 

.386 

.345 

93.6 

99.6 

87.6 

12.0 

2 

.670 

.693 

.364 

.329 

94.1 

99.4 

88.6 

10.8 

8 

.560 

.687 

.344 

.348 

93.7 

100.0 

80.6 

19.4 

4 

.630 

.679 

.337 

.342 

92.9 

99.9 

76.4 

23.5 

6 

.527 

.661 

.346 

.316 

91.4 

98.0 

73.6 

24.4 

6 

.643 

.668 

.367 

.291 

88.4 

94.0 

74.6 

19.4 

7 

.663 

.701 

.381 

.820 

86.8 

90.7 

75.6 

15.1 

8 

.689 

.734 

.402 

.332 

84  2 

88.6 

75.6 

18.0 

9 

.612 

.730 

.406 

.324 

83.5 

87.2 

76.5 

11.7 

10 

.620 

.740 

.898 

.342 

82.6 

86.6 

76.0 

11.6 

U 

.617 

.736 

.899 

.837 

81.6 

86.4 

69.0 

17.4 

The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  aa  likewise  the  Mean  D17  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometers  are  deriyed  from  the  obaervationa  made  at  the  sereral  hourt 
during  the  month. 


sixri  Meteorolagieal  OhMereationa. 

Abttract  of  the  Betult*  iff  tie  Howly  MetJbrologieal  Obtenstwu 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVt  Office,  Oaleutla, 

in  the  month  of  May,  1867. 

Nonrlj  Mmdi,  &e.  of  the  ObHrraUoiu  uid  of  tha  Q  jgromBtrial  ekmrab 
I  depmdrat  UurMD.— f C)>iilntM*d.J 


All  the  HjgroDietriaal  dsmento  an  oomput«d  b;  tlu  GtMuwkli 


Meteorohgiedl  Observations, 
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Abstract  of  the  Besults  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 
taken  at  thh  Surveyor  OeneraVs  Office^  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  of  May,  1857. 

Solar  radiation,  Weather,  &c. 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 


8 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
U 
15 

16 

17 
18 
19 

20 


o 
140.0 
145.0 
Svnday. 
138.0 
142.0 
124.5 
131.4 


125.0 


116.0 
Sunday, 
130.0 
136.0 
129.0 
130.2 
148.0 

144.0 

Sunday. 
131.8 
135.0 
125.4 


21 
22 
23 


133.0 
134.8 
139.0 


24  Sunday, 

25  121.0 
261  132.0 
27     142.0 


28 


29 

30 
81 


133.0 


140.8 

128.0 

Sumiay, 


Indbes. 


Prerailing  direction 
of  the  Wind. 


2.38 


0.88 


1.42 
0.57 


0.36 

•  • 
0.08 

•    • 

0.32 


0.15 
0.12 


S. 
S. 

s. 
s. 

S.  (high.) 

S.  &  S.  E.  G^h.) 


S.  E.  k  S. 


S*  E.  &  S* 

S.  E. 

S. 

S.  E.  &  S. 

S.  k  N.  E. 

Cabn&S. 

S. 


S.  &  S.  E» 

8. 

S*  E«  &  Et 


N.  W.  k  S,  E. 
N.  AS. 


•  •      I  S.  &  S.  E. 

0.80 

S.  E.  &  S* 
8. 

S.  W. 
S.  k  S.  W. 


0.44 


S. 

8.  k  N.  E. 


Cteneral  Aspect  of  the  Sky. 


Cloudless. 

Cloudless. 

[afterwards. 

Goudless  till  Koon,  scattered  clouds 

Cloudless.  [wards. 

Cloudless  till  5  A.  H.  scattered  ^^i  after- 

Cloudj,  also  a  gale  with  much  rain  and 
hailstones  and  thunder  and  lightning 
hetween  10  and  11  P.  if. 

Cloudy,  also  raining  at  3  f.  m, ;  also 
raining  and  hailing  with  thunder  and 
lightning  at  6  P.  M.  [7  P.  H. 

Cloudy,   also  raining  between  8  and 

[7  ▲.]£. 

Cloudy,  also  Tcry  shghtly  drizzling  at 

Ditto  ditto  at  6  p.  m. 

Cloudy,  also  raining  with  thunder  and 

Cloudy.  [lightning  at  8  p.  H. 

Cloudless  till  5  A.  H.  scattered  '^i  till  8 
p.  M.  cloudless  afterwards. 

Cloudless  till  6  a.  if.  scatd.  ^i  afterwards ; 

abo  little  rain  between  6  and  7  P.  ic 

[also  raining  at  6  P.  M. 

Cloudless  till  4  A.  M.  cloudy  afterwards ; 

Cloudless  till  5  a.  m.  cloudy  afterwards. 

Cloudy  till  10  A.  M.  cloudless  till  4 
p.  M.  cloudy  afterwards,  also  a  gale 
accompanied  by  rain  and  thunder 
and  lightning  between  7  and  9  P.  M. 

Cloudy,  also  raining  at  10  and  11  P.  M. 

Cloudy,  also  raining  between  8  &  9  P.  M. 

Cloudless  till  10  A.  M.  scattered  '^i  till 
3  P.  M.  scattered  ^-~i  afterwards. 

[afterwards. 

Cloudless  till  6  A.  K.  scattered  clouds 

Cloudless  till  4  a.  m.  scattered  clouds 

Cloudy.  [afterwards. 

Cloudless  till  10  A.  M.  scatd.  ^— i  and  ^i 
till  4  p.  M.  cloudy  afterwards.  Also  a 
N.  W,  gale  and  a  httle  drizzling  be- 
tween \  past  5  p.  M.  and  5'  to  6  P.M. 

Cloudy  till  4  p.  M.  cloudless  afterwards. 

Cloudless  till  1  p.  li.  scattered  ^i  k  ^— i 
till  5  P.  H.  cloudy  afterwards.  Also  a 
west  gale  between  6-40  &  7  p.  H.  and 
likewise  rain  during  the  gale  and  for 
2  hours  afterwards. 


M  Cirri,  ^-i  cirro  strati,  '^i  cumuli,  ^i  oomulo  strati,  Vv-i  nimbi,  — i  strati, 
^i  cirro  .GumulL 


xxxviii  MetearologidBl  Obtenmiiatu, 

Abstraci  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  MeteorologiesH  Obseruaiioms 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraTs  Qfiee,  Cdeutta, 

Ml  the  month  of  May,  1857. 

MOVTHLT  EsSin[iT8. 


Mean  height  of  the  Barometer  for  the  month,                      ••  • .  29l600 

Max.  height  of  the  Barometer,  occurred  at  9  A.  x.  on  the  14th,  ••  29.787 

Min.  height  of  the  Barometer,  occurred  at  4  p.  ic  on  the  28thy  ••  2BJS3fl 

Extreme  Bange  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month,           •  •  •  •  0.460 


o 
Mean  Dry  Bulh  Thermometer  for  the  month,  ••  ••        86j0 

Max.  Temperature^  occurred  at  8  p.  ic.  on  the  let,  ••  «•      lOOiO 

Min.  Temperature,  occurred  at  11  p.  ic.  on  the  7th,  ••  ••        69-0 

Extreme  Range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month,      ••  ••        31.0 


0 

Mean  Wet  Bulh  Thermometer  for  the  month,  ..  «•        79.9 

Mean  Dry  Bulh  Thennometer  abore  Mean  Wet  Bulb  [Diermometer,       •  •  6ul 

Computed  Mean  Dew  Point  for  the  month,  ..         •       ..        76.8 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  computed  Mean  Dew  Pointy       ••         9J 

IndiM. 
Mean  Elastic  force  of  yapour  for  the  month,    •  •  • .  . .      OM 


Troygni&sw 
Mean  weight  of  vapour  for  the  month,  ••  ••  ••        9j6$ 

Additional  weight  of  yapour  required  for  complete  saturation,  ••        Si6 

Mean  degree  of  Humidity  for  the  month,  complete  saturation  being  unity,      0.7S 


Bained  16  days.    Max.  fiedl  of  rain  during  24  hours,  ••  ••138 

Total  amount  of  rain  during  the  month,  ••  ••  ••        9JS 

Preyailing  direction  of  the  Wind, .  •  ••  ••  S.  &  S.  & 


Mfteonlogieat  Ohunationt. 


Abstract  of  ike  BetuUt  of  tlu  Sourly  Moteoroloffieat  Obtervationt 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  QoneraVe  Offioe,  CaUutta, 

in  the  month  of  May,  1857. 


MOITTHLT  BZSULTS. 

Table  ahowiag  tb«  Damber  of  dijri  oa  which  at  >  giTen  how  nj  piHlaabr  wind 

blaw,  togstber  witii  the  nnmbsr  of  dtya  on  which  >t  the  wme  boor, 

when  uj  particulir  wind  wm  blowing  It  rained. 


Hoot. 

N. 

i 

E. 

i 
1 

s 

1 

g 

i 

fc 

i 
.s 
i 

i 

i 

1 

£ 

i 

II 

Hidnl(ht. 
1 

a 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 

Noon. 

1 

8 

* 

6 

7 

8 

fl 
10 
U 

2 
2 
2 
i 
2 
2 
2 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

I 
1 

1 
1 

s 
i 

No. 

1 

2 
8 

a 

2 
2 

1 
2 
S 
8 
8 
4 

01 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 
3 

1 

8 

8 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 

I 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

zl  Metearologieal  Observation*. 

Abstract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observatums 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  QeneraVs  Office^  Calcutta^ 

in  the  month  of  May ^  1857. 

On  the  23rd  May,  1857,  the  Meteorological  Obseryations  afler 
tea  minutes  intervals  being  taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office, 
they  indicate  the  following  circumstances  : — 


Sxact  IXme  of  Minimum  Barometer, 2    20  A.  x.  and    5      O  P.  K. 

Pitto        Maximum  Barometer, 9    80    do.   and  10    80  do. 

fBetween  5    0  and  6    0  a.  x. 

during  the  whole  of  which 
internal  the  Thermometer 
stood  at  the  same  leading 
80.4  -which  was  the  lowest 
temperature  during  the  daj. 

Ditto        Maximum  Temperature,..  •••. ..     2    20  P.  H. 


Ditto        Minimum  Temperature,, 


On  the  7th,  a  Southerly  breeze  blew  from  10  a.  m.  till  4  P.  M. ; 
after  which  a  South  Easterly  breease  springing  up ;  the  sky  became 
overcast  and  distant  flashes  of  sheet -lightning  were  constantly 
visible  on  the  East  side.  Things  continued  in  this  state  till  10  p.  v. 
when  it  commenced  raining  heavily.  At  20  minutes  past  10  p.  il 
the  South  Easterly  breeze  which  had  been  blowing  since  4  p.  k. 
became  a  gale.  After  the  gale  had  set  in,  it  continually  veered  its 
directions.  At  11  P.  H.  all  was  quiet  again.  During  the  prevalanee 
of  the  gale  there  was  much  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning  and  an 
incessant  fall  of  hailstones. 

Also  the  undermentioned  gales  occurred  during  the  month. 

iMay  20th,  between  6  and  7  a.  m.  a  N.  E.  gale  blew  for  about 
10  minutes ;  only  one  side  of  the  gale  passing  over  Calcutta,  the 
whole  body  of  the  gale  going  by  the  East  thereof. 

May  20th,  between  7  and  8  p.  m.  a  S.  W.  gale  blew  for  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  ;  during  which  and  for  upwards  of  an 
hour  afterwards,  there  was  much  lightning  and  thundering,  accom- 
panied with  little  rain. 

May  28th,  between  5  and  6  p.  h.  a  JST.  W.  gale  blew  for  aboat 
20  minutes. 

May  30th,  between  6  and  7  p.  m.  a  W.  gale  blew  for  about 
20  minutes,  during  which  there  was  little  rain. 


Meteorological  Observationi. 
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Abstract  of  the  Besultt  of  the  Hourly  Meteorologieal  Oheervatione 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVs  Office^  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  ofJune^  1867. 

Latitude  22*  W  1"  North.   Longitude  88»  20'  84''  East. 

feet. 
Height  of  the  Ciitern  of  the  Standard  Barometer  aboTe  the  Sea  level,  18.11 

Daily  Meani,  &c.  of  the  Obserrations  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


Range  of  the  Barometer 

S5 

Range  of 

the  Tempera- 

daring  the  day. 

tare  daring  the  day. 

OS** 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

1^ 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

& 

s 

S 

Inehes. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

o 

0 

0 

0 

1 

29.669 

29.648 

29.490 

0.158 

86.7 

92.8 

81.4 

11.4 

2 

.545 

.612 

.461 

.151 

86.9 

92.4 

83.6 

8.8 

3 

.561 

.616 

.481 

.135 

86.9 

92.2 

81.6 

10.6 

4 

.665 

.699 

.472 

.127 

87.0 

92.9 

80.3 

12.6 

6 

.604 

.666 

.634 

.121 

84.9 

93.8 

80.6 

13.2 

6 

.627 

.663 

.681 

.082 

85.8 

98.2 

81.3 

11.9 

7 

Sunday. 

8 

.667 

.625 

.485 

.140 

87.8 

95.0 

83.8 

11.2 

9 

.634 

.578 

.476 

.103 

88.7 

96.0 

82.8 

13.2 

10 

.665 

.618 

.494 

.119 

89.3 

97.2 

83.4 

13.8 

11 

.620 

.676 

.672 

.103 

89.0 

96.2 

83.4 

12.8 

12 

.610 

.662 

.626 

.137 

87.7 

96.8 

78.0 

17.8 

13 

.684 

.636 

.609 

.126 

86.6 

92.6 

82.0 

10.5 

14 

Sunday. 

15 

.636 

.707 

.661 

.146 

87.0 

94.6 

82.0 

12.6 

16 

.698 

.676 

.506 

.170 

86.7 

94.0 

81.4 

12.6 

17 

.667 

.607 

.489 

.118 

86.1 

94.6 

81.7 

12.9 

18 

.627 

.688 

.467 

.121 

85.6 

93.6 

82.0 

11.6 

19 

.468 

.612 

.369 

.143 

84.2 

90.0 

82.0 

8.0 

20 

.896 

.448 

.316 

.132 

86.5 

90.6 

80.8 

9.8 

21 

Sunday. 

22 

.802 

.863 

.249 

.104 

81.6 

86.1 

79.1 

7.0 

28 

.892 

.609 

.816 

.193 

82.4 

88.3 

78.2 

10.1 

24 

.649 

.618 

.493 

.125 

83.8 

87.4 

79.0 

8.4 

26 

.673 

.616 

.602 

.113 

84.6 

91.3 

80.6 

10.7 

26 

.638 

.676 

.477 

.098 

82.3 

88.8 

79.0 

9.8 

27 

.488 

.640 

.442 

.098 

81.2 

88.4 

77.0 

11.4 

28 

Sunday. 

29 

.880 

.413 

.834 

.079 

80.2 

82.5 

78.8 

8.7 

80 

.421 

.459 

.861 

.108 

79.6 

84.6 

77.4 

7.1 

The  Mean  height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Mean  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thenuometere  are  derived  from  the  twenty-four  hourly  obserrations  made  during 
the  day. 


xTii  Mft«t>h>loffieal  Ohaervationt. 

Abitraet  of  ike  BetulU  cf  the  Hourly  Meleoralagieal  Ohtenat'tMi 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVt  Office,  Calcutta, 

in  the  month  of  June,  1857. 

Diil;  Meant,  SW.  of  tha  OiMfirTitioni  and  of  the  HTEramntrinl  doDtnii 

dependent  thereon. 


i 

1 
1 

B 

=  i     \'^' 

IhiU. 

i 

1 

i 
1 

i 

1 

1 

I 
g 

1 
1 

11 

u 

li 

:i  111 

i 

K. 

o 

« 

o 

E 

3 

0 

Incite*. 

T.gr. 

T.F 

1 

80.9 

0.940 

10.01 

8.17 

aT6 

s 

61.3 

.965 

.18 

.07 

.77 

3 

81.4 

.968 

.21 

.04 

.77 

4 

82.1 

.989 

.54 

2.76 

.TO 

5 

79.7 

.871 

9,31 

8.18 

■K 

6 

7 

80.4 

.931 

.94 

2.89 

.78 

8 

82.1 

.976 

10.37 

823 

.76 

9 

82.2 

.967 

.26 

.70 

.74 

10 

S2.S 

.976 

.35 

.86 

.73 

n 

82.0 

.956 

.12 

.96 

.71 

12 

81.0 

.928 

9.87 

.69 

.73 

n 

80.2 

.910 

.69 

.46 

.74 

14 

SaiJay. 

15 

80.8 

.931 

.92 

.87 

.7S 

16 

80.B 

.922 

.83 

J5 

.75 

17 

80.B 

.931 

.94 

.01 

.77 

IS 

80.5 

.937 

10.00 

S.76 

.78 

19 

eo.B 

.958 

.26 

198 

M 

20 

80.3 

.931 

9.94 

8.78 

.78 

21 

«»«*W 

2-t 

78.8 

.902 

.70 

161 

M 

23 

78.6 

.896 

.63 

98 

.93 

S4 

79.6 

.928 

.95 

.98 

» 

25 

80.1 

.937 

10.08 

S.S8 

A 

36 

79.4 

.987 

.08 

160 

J7 

27 

78.8 

.928 

9.99 

.21 

M 

28 

89 

78.2 

.916 

.89 

0.99 

Jl 

30 

77.0 

■"• 

.43 

1.23 

.S> 

Ail  the  Hjgroinetrical  elemenM  are  oompnted  bj  the  Onenwieli  on 
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Ahitraei  of  the  BetuUs  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Ohtervatione 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVi  Office^  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  June,  1857. 


Honrlj  Memifl,  &c.  of  the  Obseirations  and  of  the  HygrometricAl  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


.C    g  J3 

Rttu^e  of  the  Barometer  for 
each  boar  during  the 
month. 

Range  or  the  Tempera- 
ture fur  CMcU  hour 
daring  the 

* 

Honr. 

QS 

month. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

5-S 

Mai. 

Mtn. 

Diff. 

Inchei. 

loches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

o 

o 

0 

Mid- 
night. 

29.586 

29.651 

29.387 

0.314 

82.4 

85.2 

78.7 

6.5 

1 

.524 

.642 

.301 

.341 

82.2 

85.0 

78.6 

6.4 

2 

.514 

.635 

.304 

.331 

82.0 

84.8 

78.6 

6.2 

3 

.509 

.635 

.297 

.338 

81.9 

85.5 

78.4 

7.1 

4 

.510 

.638 

.274 

.364 

81.8 

84.2 

78.2 

6.0 

5 

.523 

.646 

.278 

.368 

81.7 

84.2 

78.2 

6.0 

6 

.543 

.657 

.289 

.368 

81.9 

84.6 

78.2 

64 

7 

.558 

.687 

.305 

.382 

82.8 

85.4 

79.0 

6.4 

8 

.567 

.698 

.320 

.378 

84.6 

87.8 

80.0 

7.8 

9 

.573 

.707 

.324 

.383 

86.6 

90.6 

79.2 

11.4 

10 

.573 

.692 

.315 

.377 

87.9 

92.6 

80.2 

12.4 

11 

.565 

.680 

.312 

.368 

89.4 

94.1 

80.4 

13.7 

Noon. 

.548 

.662 

.301 

.361 

90.5 

95.0 

80.2 

14.8 

1 

.530 

.637 

.295 

.342 

90.7 

96.4 

81.3 

15.1 

2 

.513 

.615 

.274 

.341 

90.0 

97.2 

78.0 

19.2 

3 

.495 

.598 

.268 

.330 

89.6 

97.2 

78.3 

18.9 

4 

.473 

.5a^ 

.249 

.335 

88.5 

96.4 

78.0 

18.4 

5 

.473 

.620 

.259 

.361 

87.7 

94.8 

77.8 

17.0 

6 

.484 

.611 

.277 

.334 

86.2 

92.0 

77.0 

15.0 

7 

.500 

.608 

.803 

.805 

85.0 

89.6 

77.4 

12.2 

8 

.526 

.635 

.327 

.308 

83.9 

88.0 

78.0 

10.0 

9 

.539 

.663 

.335 

.328 

83.3 

86.7 

78.8 

7.9 

10 

.552 

.663 

.353 

.310 

83.0 

86.8 

79.0 

7.8 

11 

.550 

.649 

.349 

.300 

1 

82.7 

85.6 

79.0 

6.6 

The  Mean  height  of  tho  Barometer,  as  likewise  tlic  Mean  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometera  arc  derived  from  the  obscrrations  made  at  the  several  hours 
during  the  month. 


zHt 


Meteorological  Ohservaiians. 


Abstract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological   OhservaUons 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  QeneraVs  Office^  Calcutta^ 

in  the  month  qfJwne^  1857. 

Hourly  Meana,  &c.  of  the  Observationa  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


* 

Hour. 

n  Wet  Bulb  Tber- 
ometer. 

• 

« 

O 
01 

• 

& 

« 

a 
a. 

Bulb  above  Dew 
Dint. 

n  Elastic  Force 
■  Vapour. 

n  Weight  of  Va- 
>ttr    in    a  cubic 
ot  of  Air. 

itional  Weight  of 
apour     required 
r  completo  aata* 
tion. 

so. 

u.          O 

8  s 

^ 

8 

o 

bft* 

go 

S5,£ 

5>»2  t 

sssa 

S 

o 

U 

O 

S 

S 

< 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Inchea. 

T.  gr. 

T.  gr. 

Mid. 
night. 

78.9 

8.5 

77.1 

5.3 

0.913 

9.82^ 

1.79 

0.^ 

1 

79.0 

8.2 

77.4 

4.8 

.922 

.91 

.63 

M 

2 

79.0 

3.0 

77.6 

4.6 

.925 

.94 

.53 

.87 

3 

79.0 

2.9 

77.5 

4.4 

.925 

.96 

.48 

.87 

4 

79.0 

2.8 

77.6 

4.2 

.928 

.99 

.41 

.88 

6 

79.0 

2.7 

77.6 

4.1 

.928 

.99 

.38 

J8 

6 

79.1 

2.8 

77.7 

4.2 

.931 

10.02 

.42 

.88 

7 

79.7 

3.1 

78.1 

4.7 

.943 

.12 

.63 

.86 

8 

80.4 

4.2 

78.8 

6.3 

.949 

.16 

2.23 

.83 

9 

81.2 

5.4 

78.5 

8.1 

.955 

.18 

.96 

.78 

]0 

81.6 

6.4 

78.3 

9.6 

.949 

.07 

3.57 

.74 

11 

82.1 

7.3 

78.4 

11.0 

.952 

.08 

4.17 

.71 

Noon. 

82.5 

8.0 

78.5 

12.0 

.955 

.10 

.62 

.69 

1 

82.4 

8.3 

78.2 

12.5 

.946 

«7>t70 

.82 

.67 

2 

82.0 

8.0 

78.0 

12.0 

.940 

.95 

.55 

.69 

3 

81.8 

7.8 

77.9 

11.7 

.937 

.92 

.41 

.69 

4 

81.5 

7.0 

78.0 

10.6 

.940 

.97 

3.91 

.73 

6 

80.9 

6.8 

77.5 

10.2 

.925 

.^ 

.72 

.73 

6 

80.3 

5.9 

77.3 

8.9 

.919 

.80 

.19 

.75 

7 

80.0 

5.0 

77.5 

7.5 

.926 

.88 

2.65 

.79 

8 

79.5 

4.4 

77.3 

6.6 

.919 

.84 

.29 

.81 

9 

79.4 

8.9 

77.4 

5.9 

.922 

.89 

.04 

.83 

10 

79.4 

3.6 

77.6 

5.4 

.928 

.97 

1.85 

.84 

11 

79.3 

3.4 

77.6 

6.1 

.928 

.97 

.75 

.85 

AU  the  Hygromtitrical  elementa  are  computed  by  the  Greenwich  oonatanta. 
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Ahetract  of  the  JResulti  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  QeneraVe  Office^  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  of  June,  1857. 
Solar  Badiation,  Weather,  &c. 


olar 
ion. 

-J 

11 

Prevailing  direction 

Gteneral  Aspect  of  the  Sky. 

1 

•g«2  i 

of  the  Wind. 

o 

Inches. 

1 

125.5 

•  • 

S.  (high.) 
S.  (liigh.) 

Cloudy. 

2 

129.0 

•  • 

Cloudy. 

3 

•  ■ 

•  • 

S.  (high.) 

Cloudy. 

4 

•  • 

•  ■ 

S.  (high  before  sun- 
rise.) 

Cloudy. 

5 

119.0 

•  • 

S.  (high  10  A.  M.  to 
IP.M.) 

Cloudy. 

6 

127.0 

•  • 

s. 

Cloudy,  also  slightly  drizsling  at  8  P.  M. 

7 

Sunday. 

8 

125.0 

■  • 

S.  &  S.  W. 

Scatd.  clouds.                             [wards. 

9 

130.0 

•  • 

s. 

Scatd.  v^i  till  8  p.  M.  cloudless   after- 

10 

134.0 

•  • 

S. 

Cloudless  till  6  A.  M.  scatd.  ^i  &  ^-i  till 
4.  p.  K.  cloudless  afterwards. 

11 

129.7 

. . 

s. 

Scatd.  clouds. 

12 

134.0 

1.50 

s. 

Scatd.  clouds,  also  raining  at  8  &  9  P.  M. 

13 

124.0 

m  • 

s. 

Cloudy. 

14 

Sunday, 

15 

127.0 

0.36 

s. 

Cloudless  till  5  A.  M.  scatd.  clouds  till 
7  P.  M.  cloudless  afterwards,  also  rain- 
ing at  3  p.  M.                             [wards. 

16 

121.0 

•  • 

s. 

Cloudless  till  5  A.  M.  scatd.  clouds  after- 

17 

127.8 

•  • 

8. 

Cloudless  till  6  A.  M.  cloudy  afterwards, 
also  a  veiy  loud  clap  of  thunder  fol- 
lowed by  a  Uttle  drizzling  at  2  p.  m. 

18 

124.0 

•  • 

£.  &  S.  E. 

Cloudy. 

19 

•  • 

•  • 

E.&N. 

Cloudless  till  4  A.  M.  cloudy  till  8  P.  M. 
cloudless  afterwards. 

20 

•  • 

•  • 

N.E. 

Cloudless  till  6  A.  if.  cloudy  afterwards. 

21 

Sunday, 

0.76 

22 

•  • 

•  • 

E. 

Cloudy  and  oocasionaUy  raining. 

23 

•  • 

0.61 

E. 

Cloudy  and  constantly  raininff. 

24 

•  • 

0.60 

S. 

Cloudy  and  occasionally  raining  before 
noon. 

25 

118.0 

•  • 

s.  &  s.  w. 

Cloudy. 

26 

.. 

1.28 

S.  &  S.  E.  &  S.  W. 

Cloudy  and  also  raining  between  1  & 

5  P.  M.                                               [10  P.  M. 

27 

> 

1.69 

s.  w.  &  s.  &  w. 

Cloudy  and  much  rain  between  1  & 

28 

\  Sunday, 

0.14 

2& 

1       .. 

0.96 

s.  w.  &  w. 

Cloudy  and  constantly  raining. 

3C 

) 

2.51 

w.  &  s.  w. 

Cloudy  &  aUo  rainingbetween  1  &  4  P.M. 

M  Cirri,  ^i  Cirro  strati,  '^i  Cumuli,  '^i  Cuinulo  strati,  ^i  Nimbi,  — i  Strati 
V\  i  Cirro  cxunuli. 
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Ahstraei  of  the  EesulU  of  the  Sourly  Meteorological  Obsenfationi 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraFe  Office^  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  June^  1857. 

MOKTHLT  ESBULTB. 

IncfafM. 
Mean  height  of  the  Barometer  for  the  month,  ••  ,.        29.528 

Max.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  9  A.  ic  on  the  15th,  .  •  89.707 
Min.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  4  F.  M.  on  the  22nd,  • .  29.319 
Extreme  range  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month,        •  •  . .  0.468 


0 

Mean  Dry  Bulh  Thermometer  for  the  month,  • .  •  •  85J 

Max.  Temperature  occurred  at  2  &  3  P.  M.  on  the  10th, .  •  •  •  97.8 

Min.  Temperature  occurred  at  6  F.  K.  on  the  27th,         .  •  •.  77.0 

Extreme  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  mouth,    •  •  ••  2D.S 


0 

Mean  Wet  Bulh  Thermometer  for  the  month,  • .  ..  80.3 

Mean  Dry  Bulh  Thermometw  ahove  Mean  Wet  Bulh  Thermometer, ..  5<0 

CSomputed  Mean  Devr-point  for  the  month,   ••  ..  .•  TiA 

Mean  Pry  Bulb  Thermometer  aboTC  computed  mean  Dew-point,      ..  7i 

InchBh 

Mean  Elastic  force  of  Vapour  for  the  months  •  •  .  •         0.9M 


Tfoygrtiw- 
Moan  Weight  of  Vapour  for  the  month,        . .  • .  • .  9.97 

Additional  Weight  of  Vapour  required  for  complete  saturation,         ••  ^ 

Mean  degree  of  humidity  for  the  month,  complete  saturation  being  imity,        0.79 


Indiai 

Bained  15  days,  Max.  £ill  of  rain  during  24  hours,         . .  •  •  ^^ 

Total  amount  of  rain  during  the  month,        ••  ••  ••         1^ 

FreTftiling  direction  of  the  Wind,  ••  ••  ••  ^ 


Meteorological  Obiervationi. 


Ahttraet  of  the  Betulti  of  the  Wovrly  Meteorological  Ohtervatione 

taken  ai  the  Surveyor  GeneraVt  Office,  Calcutta, 

m  the  month  of  June,  1857. 

MOHTHLT  BesULTB. 


T*ble  •hawing  the  nnniber  of  d«TB  on  which  >t  i  gii^a  hour  anj  partlcQlar  wind 

blew,  together  with  Ihe  Dnmber  of  <!•■}•  on  wlilch  at  (he  utme  honr  when 

*■]}  particnlit  wiud  wm  blowing  it  rained. 


Hoot. 

B 

i 

i^ 

i 

g 

g 

0 

o 

N 

1 

1    E. 

,S 

S.E. 

J 

s. 

1 

w. 

1 

2 

1 

i 

i 

Uidnight. 

IQ 

11 

Noon. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Abstract  of  the  Hesults  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Ohservatum 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraVs  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  June,  1857. 


On  the  20th  June,  1857,  the  Meteorological  ObseirationB  after  ten  mimitte 
intemda  being  taken  at  the  Smreyor  General's  Office,  they  indicate  the  foUoving 
eircumstanoefl. 


Sxact  Time  qf  Minimum  Barometer, 


h. 

m. 

A. 

M. 

4 

SO 

P. 

K. 

4 

50 

A. 

X. 

10 

0 

P. 

K. 

10 

60 

Ditto         Maximum  Barometer, 


h.  m.  h.  in. 

•A.  V.  Between  5  10    ft    6    Odniio; 
the  whole  of  which  interral  the  tbo* 
Ditto         Minimum  Temperature,  -{      mometer  stood  at  the  same  reading 

80.8  which  was  the  lowest  tempen- 


J 


ture  during  the  day. 


Ditto         Maximum  Temperature,' 


m.  h.  IB* 

p.  n.  at  20  past  noon  and  alec  at  4  1(^ 

0 

the  thermometer  standing  at  90A 

0 

at  the  former,  and  at  90.7  at  the 
v..    Utter  time. 
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Oaa^pa/ratiioe  Vocabulary  of  the  Languaget  of  the  broken  Uribee  of 
irSpdl.—Sff  B.  H.  HoDGBOK^  Haq.^  B.  O.  8. 

Darjiling,  October  4ah^  1857. 
The  Secretary  qfthe  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

SlBy 

I  have  the  honoar  to  transmit  to  jou  herewith  four  series  of 
Vocabularies  of  Himalayan  tongaes,  comprisiDg,  (in  two  parts),  Ist, 
the  languages  of  the  broken  tribes  of  the  Central  Himalaya ;  and, 
2nd,  (also  in  two  parts),  the  several  dialects  of  the  Kir&nti  lan- 
guage, which  likewise  is  proper  to  the  same  part  of  the  chain,  or,  to 
be  more  specific,  to  Eastern  N6p&I.  The  languages  included  in  the 
two  parts  of  these  two  papers 


Broken  Tribee. 

1.  Dahi  or  Darhi. 

2.  Denw^. 

8.  Pahi  or  Pahari. 

4.  Ch^p^ng. 

6.  Bhdlmu. 

6.  Vfiyu  or  H jyu. 

7.  Kuswlu*. 

No.  LXXXIX.— Niw  SiBWs,  Vol.  IXVI.  2  t 


818  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  Language*  [No.  5. 

8.  Ktisdnda. 

9.  Pikhja,  unbroken. 

10.  Thdksya,  unbroken. 

11.  Th^ru. 


Tribes  of  the  Kirdnti  people. 

1.  Chamliog  or  EcSddng. 

2.  Edngcbh^nbdng.     Bont&wa. 
8.  Chhingtdog.     BontAwa. 

4.  Nacbhereng. 

6.  W&ling.     Bontawa. 

6.  Takha. 

7.  Chourdsja. 

8.  Kulung. 

9.  Thulung. 


10.  B&bing. 

11.  Lohorong* 

12.  Lambichhong.    Wfling. 
18.  B&1£i. 

14  8&ngping 

15.  Dumi. 

16.  KbiLling. 

17.  Dungm^L 

Tbe  arrangement  and  nomenclature  of  these,  made  some  6b$ 
back,  are  not  quite  correct.  But  they  will  serve  the  present  ead 
and  can  be  corrected  when  we  come  to  particulars.  At  present  it 
will  suffice  to  say  that  9  and  10  of  the  "  broken  tribes"  cannot  veU 
be  classed  under  that  head»  the  Fakhya  and  Thaksya  being  ^ 
unbroken. 

Of  the  Kir^nti  tribes,  the  value  of  the  subdivisional  names  is  not 
always  equal.  1  have  indicated  this  on  the  )nght  hand.  Thus,  2,  % 
5,  as  to  language,  <&c.,  could  be  unitised  under  the  common  nsme 
of  Bont&wa ;  and  5-5  both  classed  first  as  Waling,  and  then  u 
Bontdwa,  the  larger  aggregate.    These  minuter  affinities  are  prettf 
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well  indicated  bj  the  dialects.  I  was  obliged  to  begin  in  the  dark 
as  to  what  varieties  of  the  language  would  be  fittest  for  selection  as 
dialects,  and  those  I  hit  on  were  not  always  of  equal  value. 

As  samples  of  the  broken  tribes  and  of  the  great  Kiriuti  people 
I  have  latelj  selected  for  special  studj  the  Vaju  of  the  one  and 
the  Sdking  of  the  other.  I  shall  forthwith  submit  these  ample 
essays  and  then  maj  find  time  to  advert  to  some  general  considera- 
tions. 1/  not,  thej  will  be  found  in  the  new  essay  on  the  Physical 
G^og^raphy  of  Himalaya  now  issuing  from  the  Calcutta  press. 

I  am, 
Sir, 

Your  obedt.  servt., 

B.  H.  SODGSON. 
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QmHnuation  of  the  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  Languagee  of  the  broken 

Tribes  ofNdpdl. 


Air 
ABaranth, 

pain) 
Alt 

Arm 

Arrov 

Barley 

Bifdkind 

Ditto  male 

Ditto  female 

Rteh 

Bood 

Boat 

Boar 

Boiled  rke 

Bone 

Buffalo  kind 
Ditto  male 
Ditto  female 
Boll 

Cat  kind* 
Ditto  male 
Ditto  female 
Calf  in%le 
Calf  female 

CkUd  kind 

Child  male 

Cov 
Cock 
Crow 
Daaghter 

Dog  kind 
Dog  male 
Ear 
Earth 

Elephant 

Ditto  female 

Swe 

Eye 

Face 

Father 

Fire 

Fiah 

Flower 

Fowl  kind 

Foot 

Frait 


(the 


KAi 
Bhartn 

Pyai  ki 

TAiibi 

Moyn 

Jo 

Kotan 

GyA  koUn 

Gimi  kotan 

Agaigimi 

Uyii 

Wai.  Won 

YAaagyA.  UigyA 

KAddi 

Gou 

Tala  «Aa 

Mahi 

MAhi-gyA 

MAhigimi 

Nogmwa  gyA 

BirAlo 

BirAlo  gyA 

BirAlo-gimi     [gyA 

NdgmwachjAchi- 

Nogm  wacbyAchi 

gimi 
GitaaA.  ChjAchi 

GitasA 

Nokmwa  gimi 

Tab'gyA 

Kauwa  U. 

TakaA 

Dina 

Agat 

Agai  gy'a 

ChyAii 

Dome 

G<5ii.  GwA 

HAtU  gyA 

HAtti  gimi 

Ghalogimi 

Chining 

HAngnA 

Pai 

JA 

Gnasa 

QipoAn 

TAp 

ChAn 

Yegiyan 


BayAlo 
BetbyAng 

Krfmnla 
HAt  H.  K. 
KA4ha  H.  K. 
Jon  H. 
CbA^a  H.  K. 
BhAlya  chA^a  K. 
P<5thi  chA4a  K. 
KyatA'i  chbowri 
Ragat  H.  K. 
DugaK. 
Baii(an  harra 
BbAt  H. 
HA4H. 
KAtaK. 
Bbalnsa  H.  K. 
BhainaarAngo  £. 
MAu  bhafnaa 
BallaaA4b  H. 
Billo  H. 
Pago  birAlo 
CbbAuri  birAlo 
BAcbbo  H.  K. 
Bad 

Chh(5ra  chh6ri 
EAuicAli  K. 

KfeU.  Chh6  ra  K 
NAnn  baUkba  H 

GAi  H. 

BbAIyakakadfoK, 

KAg  H. 

Chh6ri  'K, 

Diuao  K. 

Kyaiai 

Kyatai  da^go 

KAnH 

Mato  H. 

Phnl  :C. 

HAtti  H. 

MAkana  H. 

Caret  - 

AnkhA  H. 

MadhA  H. 

■ 

Baba'i 
Ako  H.  E. 
MAcbhA  U. 
Fhul  H. 
Kukura  E. 

PhaU  h!' 


Nimroar 
Bhendo 

Na(o 

YA 

TumA 

Chika 

Nom^ya 

Nom'ya  dh<5 

Nom'ya  (ao 

Nagamoma 

KA 

I'aaba 

Till 

BbAt  H. 

Nati 

Kala  cb^a 

Mai 

Mai  rAgo 

Mai  m<5ma 

HmAyeae 

Nobar 

Nobar  kho 

Nobar  bmo 

HmAcbaja 

Hm6  chAjasimo 

AlApichAm 

KalachAja 

HmAmama 

Caret 

GbAbrang 

Cbame 

'^ar 

Naga.    Nak'ya 

Nak'yughyutya 

Hna.     Nha 

Sa 

ChbyArkyaphAm 

Lam'bochiiA 

Lam'bochb^mbyo 

Gbydmama 

Mi 

Li 

Abo 

HmA 

Trang  gnA 

Ro 

Malethin  male 
Phnm 

2  IT  2 


BayAr 
RAmdAnA 

DokA 

Hat 

KbAnfba 

Jan 

Chiral 

Chirai 

Cbirai 

Pilli 

Lohu 

NAa 

Sowar 

BbAt 

Ha4 

KetA 

Bhaiaa 

BbaiaA 

Cnret 

SA^ha 

BirAla 

HirAla 

BirAla 

BAcbbA 

Baobbi 

UdikAbAlA 

LafikA 

GAye 

Mnr'ga 

Kauwa 

B6ti 

Dina 

KAtta 

Kdtta 

Kan 

MAti 

\i/da 

Hatbi 

Hatbi 

Bheti 

Ankh 

Mabu 

BabA 

Machheri 
Phnl 

PAneo  g6da 
Phar 
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SngluK 

KMawnda. 

Girl 

Taka^ 

Grain 

Eadiyun 

Goat  kind 

Mijha 

Goat  male 

Mijha  gjk 

Goat  female 

Mijha  g£mi 

Hair 

Gyai-i 

Hand 

Gipan 

Head 

Chipi 

Hen 

Tap  gimi 

Hog  kind 

Hi.    YiM 

Horn 

Ipingjing 

Hoase 

UU 

Hoaband 

Ddw6i 

Iron 

Pbal&m 

Leaf 

Hak 

Leg 

N«w4gich£n 

Light 

Jina  'ikya 

Maise 

Makai 

Man  kind 

Mih'yik 

Ditto  male 

Mih*ya  daw&l 

Mare 

Caret 

Millet  or  Kongani 

Kw&  chh<S 

Millet  or  Kodo 

Ma4ji.    Maiyi 

Monkey  male 

Ugn 

Ditto  female 

Ugn  gimi 

Moon 

Jnn 

Mother 

Mai 

Mountain 

Parbat 

Month 

Birgydd.  Birgyang 

Motqaito 

Caret 

Name 

Giji 

Night 

Inggai 

Oil 

Jing 

Old  man 

Caret 

Old  woman 

Jigel       [Nogmwa 

Ox  kind       [husk 

Nw&gw&.     Ndgo 

Paddy   or  rice  in 

Chhuium 

PlanUin 

Mocb&            [gya 

Ram 

Bhantak.     Gholo- 

Cleaned  rioe 

K&diyun 

Rirer 

Gimmekon& 

Road 

Won 

Salt 

HukTi 

Sheep  kind 

Gholo 

Skin 

Gitin 

Sky 

Ug&i 

Snake 

Ton 

Bon 

Talasfi 

Star 

Ing  gai 

Stallion 

Caret 

Sow 

Higimi.  Yaaagimi 

Bun 

log 

Tiger 

D6ja  k&ttli 

Tooth 

Toho 

Tree 

r 

Vegetable 

Mil  ghylik 

Pdkky: 


Keti  (E.) 

Caret 

Boko  K. 

Boko  K. 

Bakhro  K. 

R£wa 

Hatkela 

Manto  [(K.) 

Kukhnrako  pothi 

Har'ra 

Siog  H.  K. 

Ghar  H.  K. 

L6g  ny&  (K.) 

Kha^ar 

Pit 

Go<Ml 

Urt  b&tti 

Gh6ga 

Manchha 

Log  ny&  (E.) 

Caret 

Caret 

K6do 

Badar  H.  K. 

B&dami  H.      \Yi 

Cban'dramabel'  H 

Kmi 

Pahir  H.  K. 

Miikha  H. 

Pokha 

NanK. 

R4tiK. 

TelK. 

Caret 

Caret 

Caret 

Dbin  H.  fC. 

Kela  H.  K. 

Caret 

Caret 

Khola  K. 

B&to  (K.) 

Ndn  H.  K. 

Caret 

Chh&la  H. 

Sarga 

Sipa  H.  K. 

Cbhori  K. 

Tari  H.  K. 

Caret 

Baigani  harra 

Gb&ma  H.  K. 

B&gba  B.  K. 

Data  H.  K. 

Rukha  K« 

Si«H. 


Tk^iya. 


TUn, 


Mrin 

Caret 

Ramo 

Ramogy& 

Ramomi 

Chham 

Yayathin 

Ta 

Caret 

TiU 

Ru 

Gbim 

Mrintbin 

Phr^ 

Lhk 

Bbale.    Bhalethtn 

Mnthnangma 

Makai 

Mli 

Pynng 

Tam&ma 

Dh^ya 

Rangre 

Pangdar 

P&ngdanyi 

Uti  gni 

Ami 

Yedadfayn 

Sung 

Polorinaba 

Min 

Mun  * 

Cbhign 

Kh^ba 

Ehugyn 

Mekinba 

Mlaaam 

Tatung  ro 

Gbyu  kidaba 

Mia 

Umdakyn 

Ghyim 

Chacha 

Ghyn 

Dhi 

Mu 

Pufhi 

Jha 

Bar 

Ta 

Tili  moma        [ni 

Ghli^  gni.  Saughi- 

N& 

Gyo 

Ghynng 

Dhap 


La4iki 

Anaj 

Chhega^i 

Chhegadi 

Baghiya 

Bar 

Tarhatti 

MudI 

Murgi 

Snwar 

Sing 

Ghar 

Caret 

L6ba 

Pai& 

Go4 

Anjoriyo 

Makaya 

Maobai 

Caret 

6bo4i 

Tagnaa 

Ma^nva 

B4nar 

Bidari 

Chaod'niiMgi 

Mabatari 

Par1>at 

Mokha 

Maa 

Nan.    Ji 

Rati 

Tela 

Badbi 

Budhiya 

Jadkaa 

Eera 
Baigaabhata 

Chi  or 
Kbol£ 
Rafta 
Nan 

Chim 
Caret 
Sipa 

Taf«ig|>* 
n 

*»      . 
Sugarai 

(Uada 

Baeha 

Data 

G4ehk 
Sagptdi 
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Mm^Htk, 

Kuiinda, 

Pdkh'ifo. 

Tkdiftpa. 

Thdru. 

Village 

Uhing 

GauH.K. 

flal 

Ga  won 

Viler 

Ting 

P4ni  H.  K. 

Kya 

Pini 

Womaii 

Ning  dai 

Baigini 

Mrin 

Merira 

Wheat 

Gabon 

Gabon  H. 

Karo 

Gohan 

Wife 

NingdaimyHhoa 

Baig'ani 

Mrinhnf 

Jani 

Tun 

ByalougolaDdan 

Caret 

Hmao  daa 

Kanmal 

I 

Cbi 

Ma 

Ghying 

Hang 

Thoa 

Nu                [Gida 

Ta 

Gna 

Tong 

He.    She.     It 

r  ai.  If.  Tok'pya  ? 

ITkya 

Chann.     H'mi 

Utu 

We  two.    Dual 

Tok'jhig'na 

Caret 

Ghyangsi 

Hingdd 

Tetwo 

N6k'jhig'na 

Caret 

Goiai 

Tongda 

TheytwD 

Gidajbig'na 

Caret 

Hmiai 

Unuda 

WeaU.    Plana 

Ch6baki            [ki 

Caret 

Gbyang  cha 

Hang  log 

TeaU 

Nokibaki  Togari- 

Caret 

Gna  cha 

Tosal 

They  all 

Gidabaki 

Caret 

Hmicbi 

Usal 

Mine.    My 

CMyi 

Mero  £. 

Gbyang  ge 

Care^ 

Thioe.    Thy 

mji 

Tero  K. 

Gniye 

Caret 

Hit    Hera.     Ita 

Gidayf 

Uaai  ko  K. 

Hmi  ye 

Caret 

.Ovi.    Diul 

Tokjbignayf 

Caret 

Gbyang  ai  ye 

Hamamu  bye 

Toart.    Daal 

Nokjhignayi 

Caret 

Gni  ai  ye 

Caret 

Theirt.     Doal 

Gidajhignayi 

Caret 

Hmi  ai  ye 

Udowonko 

Oara.    Plaral 

Takibakimida 
Cbobakiyida 

Caret 

Ghyang  oha  ye 

Himlogkau 

Toara.    Plural 

Nokibakiyida 

Caret 

Gna  cha  ye  [ye  ke 

Tabiraaabake 

Theira.    Plorad 

Gidabakiyida 

C»ret 

Hmi  cha  ye.    Hmi 

Unakara 

One 

Goi  B^g 

Yek            -1 

» 

Pi                   "1 

fc^ 

Yek 

Two 

Ghigna 

Dm 

5 

Gni 

> 

Dili 

Three 

Daha 

Tin 

Som 

B 

o 

Tin 

Four 

PinjIIng 

Chir 

S 

Bla 

Chir 

t\it 

Pagnaogjing 

P&oh 

Gni 

Picbe 

Six 

Caret 

Chha 

■IS 

Tu 

.E 

Cbha 

Sereii 

Caret 

Sit 

*^B 

Gnes 

^ 

Sit 

Eight 

Caret 

Ath 

a. 

Bbre 

H 

Ath 

Nine 

Caret 

Nan 

O 

Ktt 

f 

Nan 

Tea 

Caret 

Das 

0 
09 

Chya 

1 

Das 

Twenty 

Caret 

Bia             J 

* 

Gniya             J 

• 

Bia 

Thirty 

Caret 

Tie  H.  K 

Somba 

Tia 

Forty 

Caret 

Chilis  H. 

Blibyu 

Chalis 

Fifty 

Caret 

Pacbis 

Gnaaya 

Pachas 

Hondred 

Caret 

Saya  H. 

Bhra 

Sau 

Of 

Nata  igio 

KoK. 

Cbaye 

Keha 

To.   Bat.  &Aec. 

L«  i  (K.) 

UT. 

Dhyiri 

Kerike 

From 

Jibgjai 

Bato  X. 

Kyiohe 

Paididekhalbat 

By.  Inatrnmental 

Ai 

UK. 

Kau 

Le 

With.    Cum. 

Tingehe 

Saga 

Gniyero 

Sii^ 

yithottt.   Sine. 

Kauthi  i 

Bboli 

Arobhoja 

Nibiho  i 

In 

Tai 

Bell 

Hiaono 

Bakinahi 

Now 

Ipwaji 

Yeao 

Gbyingchye 

Amai.     Abhai 

Then 

Nha 

Caret 

Khaghingobye 

NabhaL  Tabhai 

When? 

Aaaht 

Caret 

Tigni 

Kabahn 

To-daT 

1* 

Itwaji.     Ipwaji 

Aja  (K.) 

Nami 

Aju 

lo-morrov 

Gorak 

Bh6li  (K.) 

TiU 

Kilhi 

"^eitetday 

Bio&gi 

H{jo  (K.) 
Y^ti  (K.) 
iru  (K.) 

Kemichori 

Byahaa 

Here 
There 

Tan  wa 
lOga 

Eeaichoai 
Kbatiikhanti 

Yehara 
Uhara 

Where? 

Anaka 

K<5U  (K.) 

Tomi 

1 

Kinha 
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[No.  5. 


Rngluh. 

Kma4mda, 

Pdkk'ya. 

Thdi^tyt. 

Thiru. 

Abote 

Draaa  ok 

Hapra 

Caret 

Upara 

Below 

Tamil 

Tala  (BL) 

Maai 

Tare 

Between 

Gijhagda 

Mijha  (K.) 

Eung  ri 

Biche 

Wiihoat.    OaUide 

Bangjo 

Bihira  (K  ) 
Bhitra  (E.) 

Phelori 

Bahera 

Within 

Waha 

Nhiri 

Bhitra 

Fur 

Uinha 

Tihi 

Chari 

Uha 

Near 

ItU 

Nesai 

Nyete 

Ihyi 

Little 

Dyoro 

Yokai.    Thokii 

Chipri 

Tboro 

Mach 

Mang  gni 

Mauti 

Dhan  hi 

Bafaut 

Hov  much  ? 

Aaina 

Kati  (E.) 

Eaof^  nya 

Eetani 

At 

Natiya 

Caret 

Ehajibi 
Ehapribll  khajn 

Jaisan 

So 

Napawai 

Caret 

Waoaiaao 

How? 

Natuwan 

Caret 

Ehajaliba 

Caret 

That 

Tantan 

Caret 

Hoaliba 

Hin 

Yes 

Ay&balciho 

H6h6E. 

Hin 

Nibibi 

No 

Ayewi 

Atin 

AC 

Nitii 

Not.    Prohibitive 

Hv4 

Na  H.  E. 

Kino 

Rahare 

And 

Caret 

Ra 

Bikigang 

Ei 

Or 

Caret 

Caret 

Howochachbying 

Ihe 

This 

T4i.    Ta 

Yehi.    Y<5  H. 

Pa  ing  kynngpa 

n 

Tliat 

Itti.     It 

Wdhi.    ir.    H. 

Cha.     Ehapami 

u 

Which      1 
Who 

'Jon 

Ha^im'ya  hak,  vel 
hag.it 

Jimanchha 

Ehaningpemhi 

Eanmanfl 

Which      ' 
Who        J 

hTon 

NaUim'ya      higit 
rel  hak 

Jaonamanehha  E. 

Ehajapimhi 

Who               \  jr^^ 

Which     j^*''* 
What? 

Natit 

Eaanamanehha  E. 

Ti 

Eannmioti 

Nit&Dg 

Kyi  U. 

Ehajapero 

Ei 

Any  thing 

Nataam'va  bigit 

Eehi  battn  H. 

Khajang  pemhi 

Eanbasta 

Any  body 

Nataim'ya  hak  Tel 
hyak. 

Eohiminchhi  H. 

Sabadhyingpi 

Eonamanai 

Good 

Waiyaki 

Bihiya.  Niko(E  ) 

Atbi 

Niman.    Badbi 

Bad 

Ka  ingbaral 

Ghatiyi.      Behor 

Naiaba 

Tniman 

Cold 

Khing  go. 

Chito  (E.) 

Sim 

Tbanda 

Hot 

Bhrok 

Tito  (E.) 

Lbap 

Chahan 

Raw 

Ben 

Eicho  (E.) 

Atehebi 

Eicha 

Bipe 

Pakog 

Piko  (K.) 

Fjihejiba 

Pikal 

Sweet 

Xh&L 

Galiyo  (E.) 

Koghibi 

Mithi 

Acrid,  pungent  (at 

Bya 

Piro  (E.) 

Swobi 

Tin 

red  pepper,  &e.) 

Bitter 

Katak 

Tito  (E.) 

Kambi 

Tin 

Soar 

Dam  tan 

Amilo  (E.) 

Eimbi          [hepi 

Ehatti 

Handsome 

Waiyaimyi  b&k 

Rimro  (E.) 

Battn.      Mhikya- 

Besmanai 

Ugly 

Aingbarai 

Caret 

Mhi  ikyihopi 

Baaramaoi 

Straight 

Caret 

Tertai  (E.) 

Tananphirphai 

Sojh 

Crooked 

Wing  king 

Bing  go  (E.) 

Yeba 

Tat 

Black 

Ping  ting 

Kilo  (E.) 

Maling 

Eariyi 

White 

/Ytfli 

S^to  (K.) 

Tarpa 

Ujar 

Red 

Bin  abi. 

Rito  (E.) 

Wali 

Ul 

Green 

Hariyo  K. 

Hariyo  (K.)          « 

Phin 

Hariyef 

Long 

Hwang  gai 

Lime  (E.) 

Hrimba 

Umbi 

Short 

Poktok 

Chhoto  (E.) 

Bimba 

Cbhot 

Short     /"""• 

Phiyong 
Poktok                ^ 

Ago  (K) 
Hocho  (E.) 

Bauchhenba 
Putalu 

Uehcha 
Nieha 

Small 

Hongkoi 

Sinn  (E  ) 

Chyingba 

Cbhot 

Great 

1 

Wogonrii 

Thilo  (E.) 

Thiba 

Mot 
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Buytiih. 


KoQDd 
Square 
Ronad 

rut 

Fit 

nin 

Wnriaess 

Thirst 

HiiBger 

Sat 

Drink 

Seep 

Wtk0 

Do 

Do  not 

Laugh 

Veep 

BeaUent 

Speak 

Donottpeak 

Come 

Go 

Kcmatn  standing 


Kuiunda, 


Mang  gni 

Ch4rapace  K. 

Dallo  K. 

Ch76ngk&ng 

Biji 

Gbaria 

Balangba 

Tap  yia 

Iding 

Am 

Tang  gonong 

Iptu  (?  Causal) 

Bleiigwoto 

Aa  6.    An  wo 

Anibil 

Nakyiba 

Jh6ma  6 

Ab£g4nebin 

Pwiktoba 

Anoktabin 

Aega 

D4 

Loengw6to 


Staad  up,  get  up    Loengwdto 


SKdown 

Valk  or  moTo 

Ron 

Give 

Tike 

Strike 

Kill,  by    catting, 

ent  down 
Xill,apy  how,  i.  e' 

destroy 
CH,  with  stone  or 

other  mitsile 
Bring 

Tike  away 
lift  up 

Fat  down 
Hear 

Understand 
Tell  or  relate 
I  beat 

Wetwobemt.  Doal'Tokjhignai  poroa- 

tanhai 

Tokkh&gyai  poma 
taiihai 

Nnpomatawa 


Bhingw6to 

Aban 

Gorgow6to 

Ai 

Mi 

Puiigb6go 

Pawago 

Wagdigo 

Yaphwfigo 

Ai 

Wi 

Yulinggwajo 

Gyag'mo 

Mang'oo 

Caret 

Wongdigo 
{Ki>pon)atanha*n 
I'Tokihienai  poms 


We  aU  beat.    PI. 
Tboabeatett 


Th&kf*ya. 


Bitnlo  (E.) 

Chirapilo 

Dallo  (E.) 

Patalo  (K.) 

Mdto  (K.) 

Hariyiko 

Galeligyo 

Pamitis  H.  K. 

Bhok  ligyo  K. 

Gaa.KhdwaH.£. 

Pin  H.  K. 

Saira  H. 

ITtha  H. 

Harihal 

Janahlira 

H&sH. 

Sanchha 

Cbochira 

Caret 

Janabol 

Aija  E. 

B&ija 

Pakbanataba 

Utha  (K.) 

Basa  (K.) 

HatH. 

Phal&la 

Den  (K) 

La  (K.) 

Kiit  (K.) 

Kat  (K.) 

M&rideli  (E.) 

Hin  (E.) 

Lyilyi  (E.) 
Uija  (E.) 
Bok  (K.) 
Bisa 

Suna  (E.) 
Bujha 
Eaiia  (E.) 
Mas  kut'chhu* 
Hamidwi  kai'. 

chau 
Hamihara  knt'- 

chaun 
Ta  kui'chhas 


Ghigbfrba 

Bhilirchh6wa 

BbuDiriba 

Pabapilhe 

Dhnm'wa 

Jyaioa 

Bhnlapji 

E^jupbiji 

Phothaoji 

Lhila 

Pin 

Nhako 

R/*to 

Lhad.     Laa 

Tb'iUii 

Gn^to 

Tiko 

Lhemtbalo 

lyito 

Tha  tyito 

Ehaa 

Hero 

Pranbogata 

Gnajurpa 

Tdpa 

Hero 

Goinahero. 

Pino 

Bbak&a 

Tau.    Thopiti 

Thagothip&ti 

Prino 

Bhakan 

Bhoro 

Thithoiiko 

Thano 

Na^nino 

Gbau 

Bhigho 

Gnajai  toba 

GnigDi  tobaki 

Goignichai  tobomn 

Chy&ng  chaitobi 


Thdru. 


Gola 

Chirakunabata 

Dhela 

Panarabangpinang 

Mot 

Dabar 

Thakali 

Pip&s 

Bhok 

Ehai 

Piyal.    Piliyaba 

Sutali 

Uthali.    Jagal 

Eara 

Nakara 

Eabasal 

Eiro  61 

Chupraho 

Bolai 

Nabol 

Awi.    T£nba 

Jaji 

Eha4irabawai 

Eha<[&b6 

Baith. 

Cbal 

Dbiba 

Dada 

Ula 

Mir.    Marin 


$9 


Mir 

Eat 


Uire 


Lyire. 

L^jire 

Utbio.     Lid 

Rikhare 

Suna 

Bujhare 

Eatiare 

Hama  marili 

Hamadauu  uarili 

Ranra  miriU 

EUora  mirila 


*  The  rest  of  this  oolnmn  is  pure  Ehas  or  Parbatya,  as  also  all  the  other  words  haTing 
the  "  E"  subjoined.  The  corrupt  Urdu  or  Hindi  of  Thirn  is  too  palpable  and  incessant 
to  need  a  mark.  The  Tharu  tongue  like  the  Eoceh  and  so  many  others  of  the  Tarai,  from 
Hardwar  to  Assam,  is  fast  merging  in  the  proximate  Arian  tongues ;  and  so  also  the  Hiii 
diiketo  into  Ebas. 
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[No. 


SngUtk. 


Ye  two  beat.  Dual 

Ye  all  beat.   PI. 
He,  the,  it  beata 
They  two  beat.  Dl. 

They  all  beat    PI. 
I  am  beaten 

[Dual 
We  two  are  beaten. 
We  all  are  beaten. 

Pinral 
He,  &C.  is  beaten. 

They  two  are  beat- 
en,   Daal 

They  are  all  beaten. 
Pinral 


Xkftffula. 


Nolcjhegna  poma- 

tawa  [wa 

Noki(hag  pomata- 
Gida  pomatawa 
Gidnjhigna  poma- 
tawa [wa 
Gidbki      pomata 
Tangda  pnngmata 

bahini  [bai 

Tokjhigai  ponata 
Tokhkidai  poma- 

tabai 
Gidodinigidai. 

pangmataba 
Gidajbignaigi* 

pnncmattba 
Gidakhaigt  pnng- 

matabn 


PO'M. 


Timidwi  kat'eh* 

hau  [ban 

Timiham    kot'ch* 
U  kutVbha 
Undwi  kni'chha 

Unham  knt'chhan 
Malai  knt'chha 

[chba 
HimidwiUi  kiit'- 
H4mibamlalknt'- 

cbha 
Uslai  katttchba 

Unaidwtlai  kntta* 

chha 
UnharnUi  knt^ 

chha 


TA^'aftf. 


Namllgni  tobanam    Banradona  niii 

!  r-M 

Namacha  tobaaan  'Ranrapangdni. 
The  tobamn  lU  mdrala 

Tbamagni  tobamit  Udnnn  nlrih 


Hmicfaaka  tobunit  Unaloga  mnli 


Gnazir  tobamn 

Gnigni  tobamn 
Gniri  tobamn 

Caret 

Caret 

Caret 


Hanaake  aorii 

Hamdnnake  li- 
Himtiogakt  ni- 

rila 
Woke  nlrila 

Wodttienaiii 

Wologanakf  na* 
rila 


■^^WW^^/S^^^WVS^^^^^^J^^AAA/W^^^^^A^^ 
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Comparaiive  Voedbulmrif  tftke  Lanptaget 


[Xo.  5. 


*^ 

Rodomg^  or  Ckdm- 

RAtffckJUabAtf. 

CkMrnftdrnfya. 

N6ekkirmf. 

Buffalo-kind 

Bahira.     Maiit 

^ngwa 

«^&n«wa 

M«a&.    M» 

Buffalo  male 

Um^fka  aaaiai 

O'pa  sang^wa 

l/pasingwa 

Um'pam^ft 

Bnfftlo  female 

ITmma  maial 

(Xma  S&ng'wa 

(Tmma  Sangwa 

Um'ma  wM 

Ball 

Pi  ampa 

O'pa  pit 

ITpapk 

W4ehchbf>iva 
Uoi'par^ 

Calf-kind 

P(  iimchhi 

Pitdih&.  Pih'ebh^ 

Pitrhil 

Pimi  amdtki  ' 

Calf  male 

P£  dmpa  umchbi 

(Xpa  pitehbi 

ITpa  pitdiil^ 

Pimi  nmpacUi 

Calf  female 

Pf  iimma  6mcfah£ 

O'ma  pitchhi 

ITinma  pitchil^ 

PCmi«m«acUi. 

Cat-kind 

B^ra 

Sni^ma.  Mioima 

Piisi 

Maniaa 

Cat  male 

B^  rap& 

O'pa  minima 

U\m  p6i6 

LTriipB  mniai 

Cat  female 

B^  rami 

O'ma  minima 

ITmma  puifi 

Ummamanin 

Child 

Chhiehi.      T&ye- 
chhi 

Chb&cbi.    Mane- 
chhi 

Chh'acbe 

Chh£mavt 

Cow 

Pyapa.    fi 

nt.   Pih' 

Pit 

Pi 

Cock 

Wipi 

WipL  O'pawiipa 

Ranggiba 

Wapd 

Crow 

06w& 

K6ga.     Kah*wi. 
Gah'wi 

Ghikva 

G^gok  pe 

Daughter 

Mirchha  ohhiu 
Chbachba  ma 

M^h'chba  chhi- 
chhi.  U  mech'- 
chha  ehUL  chhi 

M^'chha  chha 

KimchhadM 

Day 

Khol^ 

Hkbol^n 

N(m 

Ml^ 

Oog-kind 

Khli. 

Eochdwi 

Kochdw^ 

Haga 

Dog  male 

Kblipi 

O'pi  k6cfadw& 

ITpa  koehiiwi 

Haaga 

Ear              [whole 
Earth,  UttIe.Earth, 

N^pro 

Nllha                [ma 

Nar^ 

Nabi 

B6kb& 

Bakbi.     Hankba. 

Kham 

Baha 

EW 

Dai«    Dai 

U  ding.      W&  din 

U  tliin 

Dii 

Elephant-kind 

Hitti 

Hati 

Hiti 

HathI 

Eiephaot  male 

ITinpa  h&tti 

(Xpa  hatI 

Up4  hati 

LTrnpt  hi^x 

Elepbaot  female 

ITmma  bitti 

O'ma  h4ti 

Um'ma  hati 

Um'flia  liihi 

Ewe 

iTinma  bh^a 

O'liia  bb^i 

Um'ma  bh^ 

Um  aa  )U 

Eye 

Miefaak 

Mak.     M»ik 

Mak 

M<k't« 

Face 

Un^oaliing              ! 

GiialuDg 

Gniliing 

Nabwa 

Father 

ITm'pa 

En  pa.    P£.  Wa. 
pa.    O'pa 

Vpi. 

ITpa 

Fire 

Mi 

Mi 

Mi 

Mi 

Fi«h 

Gnitfa 

Gn& 

Gain 

Qni 

Flower 

BuQgui 

Bungwai 

Pbdng 

Bd 

Fowl-kind 

Wa 

W& 

Wi 

Wi 

Foot 

Pbild 

Langtemma.  Wa. 
khuro.    U  khuro 

Ung 

U.  Upbi^ 

Froit 

Bide.    T6da 

O  sfwa          [chbii 

Siwa 

8" 

Girl 

Cbiiimiirchhi 

Mechchhachbi- 

Machchhachhd 

Mimehbietti 

Grain 

Gha 

Chami 

Kwak.     Kok 

Cbaai'flia 

Goat-kind 

Chh(5ng  fr<nra 

Chh^g  gara 

M^ndiha 

Cbbaafift 

Goat  male 

I/mpa  obhong  ra- 
ra                  L*"* 

O'pa  chbSn  gara 

irp4  mdndiba 

lTmptdihi^«» 

Goat  female 

Ifmma  cbhong  ga- 

O'ma  eh^g  gara 

ITmma  m4iid(ha 

l/mmt  M^ 

Hair 

Moa'ya.     Tw6iigJ 

Mia 

TaHgVbukwa. 

TaaMm,lT»»=' 

(Ta  —  head) 

(Tang  =  head) 

bea4) 

Hand,  tee  arm 

Cbkuku  pb^ma. 

Cbhdkhn  ph^ma. 

Mdk 

Hud 

arm  flat 

aim  flat             | 
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w^wtn^fm 

Yikha. 

ChouroMya. 

Kulums^ya. 

TArnkm/sV^ 

Mo^wm 

San  wa 

Be  i  lo 

M4m 

M^i 

Apm  sang  wa 

rpa  cbba  i^  wa 

Apo  be  i  to 

M^i  mipa    Um'- 
pam^t  [si  mi  ma 

Upap  m^si 

Ama  mkn%  wa 

Fma  chba  san  wa 

Abomd  be  i  so 

ITrt/mMm&i.  M^- 

Umim  m^i 

Caret 

rpacbba  p(k 

Apo  biya 

ITinpapl.    Pimpa 

B^wa 

r 

Pika'icbwe 

Biya  nunn 

Pim'chha 

<*Gaikaia  juthw 

Gkyw^                        J 

Pikaichwe  (pachbii 

Apo  biya  nana 

ITuupa  ptm'chjii 

Gaikam  iipap- 

>^K«  ^%                                  ^ 

[cbba 

uchwe    [uchwe 

L 

Pikaichwe  (ma- 

Abomo  biya  nanu 

tJm'ma  pim^ohhA 

G&ikam  dmam. 

Md  ttinii 

Piisdma 

Bir'mo 

Bir41i 

Bir^md.    ITbinna 

Apa  minimi 

fpichha  puBuma 

Apo  bir'nuo 

trmpa  birili 
irm^ma  birili 

tJpdp  bir'md 

Ama  munima 

rmichbi  pd^uma 

Aboui6  bir'mo 

Umara  bir'ma 

Cbbachi 

Pichba 

B^ba 

Nukoha.      Cbh£. 
cbhama  man- 
chhama.  Cha  s- 

Chwdcbw^.    Md. 
loolidm  chwd- 
obwd,  humaa 

[bia 

cha                [pi 

young 

G» 

fmachba  pik 

Bia.  Biya.    Amo- 

Pi  im'ma.  TJmma- 

Gai 

W6p& 

rpicbha  wa 

B6  gnipa 

Wipa 

Grdkpnp^ 

G6ir4 

Ab'  gv&.    A  g  wa 

Gagbd 

Gigah*  p<5 

Gapwa.  Gd  p6 

MaofahIL 

Cbiy&m^hehblr 

r^be 

MimchhiUshbi 

Mds  ehwd  chf^. 
Mis'  che  cbw^- 

[diya 

cbwd 

Wokhol^.    Nirn. 

Lefa'ni 

Dok'so 

Up4 

Ndmpbd 

Kotima.  Kochoirii 

Kdcbuma 

Cbili            [chali 

Kb^b  [Kh^mfpa 

Ehldbd 

Apa  kocbuwa 

rpacbba  kochama 

Cbali  gn&po.  Apo- 

Um'pa  khaba, 

tJpap  khidbd 

Naphak 

Niphak 

Mhii 

Nobwa,  N6  bo 

Ndkphia 

P&klt4 

Kb&m 

Kankti 

B6b<5 

Kwd 

Dim 

In.   Wiin.    (W4 

Babaiig'gya.    (Ba 

iTmdi.  Widi.  Di 

Dii 

[=  fowl) 

[=  fowl) 

(W6  —  fowl) 

Hathi 

H&tti 

H&tti 

H&cti 

Hdti 

Apa  bithi 

rp6chhi  hItH 

Apo  bUtti 

Hattimpi 

Updp  hdti 

Ama  hiithi 

Tmacbba  bitti 

Xb6m6  h&tH 

Hittim'mi 

Umant  bad 

Ama  bh^da 

fmaciiha  bh^nda 

Ab6m<5t  bb^i 

Bb^dim'  mi 

Urn  am  bhe4« 

Mak 

Mik 

Biti 

Muk'ait 

Mik'si 

GniUbf 

Nacbik 

Kuli 

Gndbwa,    Qn6  bo 

Kh{ 

Ap4.     Pap£ 

rpa.     Pa 

Apo 

Pa.    Um'pi 

Pdp.    U  pdp 

Hi 

Ml 

V!i 

Mi 

Md 

Qnk 

Gnaaa 

Gn<5B0 

Gni 

Gii<5.    Sa.   Sw^ 

Bang 

Phdug 

Phdri 

Bung 

Bdng'ma 

Wa 

W4 

B6 

Wi 

Pd 

Laogknt^m 

Lang  tapi 

Uta 

Long 

Pbdmkhdl 

Singn  wa 

Icb& 

Ohing'obi 

Sis( 

Sisi 

Machhi 

M^cbehba  pichbi 

Bicbo  b6ba 

Mimchb&chhi 

Mttsche  ohwd 

Cba 

Cbabak 

Jaaia 

Chisdm 

Md 

Bakara 

M^ugtbibak 

Sangara 

Ghbing  gara 

Cbbwdnra 

Apa  bftkara 

fpacbbi  m^ngthi. 
bak             [b&k 

Apo  sangara 

Chbang  garimpa 

Updp  cbbwdnra 

Ama  bakara 

rroaehhi  m^ngtbi- 

Abomo  iliiigara 

Cbhing  garimma 

Umdm  chhwd^ra 

T4og  muwa.  (Taog 

Tangpbang^  wa. 

b6m 

Mai.  T6sdm.  (To 

S^m.    Swem 

=  head) 

(Tang  =  bead) 

—  head) 

Obbik 

Muktapi 

U 

Hub'phima 

Lwabldm 

*  Gaika  borrowed.    Definitive  *m  anuazed. 
t  Abo-mo  adds  the  female  tu  che  male  designation, 
in  Lepcba,  a-ben,  a.mot. 
X  Myek-chi,  Myet-si,  Barmese. 


The  2  are  in  Tibetan,  bo-mo  or  ba-m« ; 
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[No.1 


SmglUk. 


Head 

Hen 

Hog-kiDd 

Hora 

Horte«kmd 

House 

Hosbtnd 

Iron 
Kid-kind 
Kid  male 

Kid  female 

Lamb-kind 
Lamb  male 

Lamb  female 
Leaf 

Light 

Maiie 
Man-kind 
Man,  the  mala 


Rodtmg^  or  Chdm 
ling. 


Mare 

Millet,  (Kangani) 
Millet,  (K6d(5) 
Monkey-kind 
Monkey,  the  male 
Monkey,    the    fe- 
male 
Moon 
Mother 
MouiiUin 
Mouth 
Mnsquito 
Name 
Night 


Tiklo.    Taklo 

Wama 

Bd  [tong 

Rung.  Tong.  Um 

Khim 

Atdmi.     Tdmi 

Phalam 

Chhong  gara 

Chhong  gara  nm- 

plicbha 
Chhong  gara  um< 

m6chha 
Bhe4i  umchhi 
Bhedi  umpachha 

Bhedi  ommachha 

Labo 

Phnd 

Nimobha.  Khawf 

Makai 
Mina 

Soronchha.  Soron' 
chh4  mina 


Rungchhink^Mg, 


Tlusg.  En  tang 


(yma  wama  [wild  l/ma  wa 
B4.     Yaogba,  the  Pbak 
Utang'ga  Sing'  ga 


Ghd^i 

Khim 

Caret 

Phalim 

Chh^n  garaehba 

Chben   gara   dpa^ 

chha 
Chheng  gara  <5ma< 

chha 
Bh^a  nmchhi 
Bb^da  opa  chha 

Bheda  oma  chha 
Ubawa  euchha 
Lang 


CkhhigtaMgyOM 


T4ng 


Khim 

Papho.  Atumi 
Baocbhnwa 
M^odibachlui 
Upa  m^dibachhi 


l/ma  m^ndibachhi 


Bh^dichha 
Bb^  npachha 

Bh^di  nma  chha 

Laphdwa 

Ung 


UUiwaohhimi,iam.  Khil&mth4 


l/maghdfa 
Ph^ro 
Char'ma 

|T6ng  bii6.  N6  i 
LTmpa  tong  bhd 
LTinma  tong  bb6 

Ladipa 

Ma.     U  ma 

Dai^da 

Dy6 

Tuiigk^ma 

Nang 

KhoMi 


Oil 
Old 


Old  woman 

Oxkind 

Paddy 

Plantain 

Bam 

Rice  or  Chonl 


B^H 

Pachha.     Pachha- 

kdwa        [kdma 

M&chha.  Machha- 

|Pi 

GlldBl* 

ITmpa  bh^ 
Ch£r4ng 


Makai 

Mana.  Ma  a  na 

Dn  waehhi.  Mech- 
cbha-obha,  wo- 
man chha  homo 

O'ma  gbdfa 

Ph^«a 

Sampfcba 

H^iawa 

O'pi  h^lawa 

O'ma  h^liwa 

Ladima 
M4.    O'ma 
Bhar 

Uimkhutya 
Nang 

Ukhakhwii.Ukh&- 
ko 

Xb'wa 
Biidbi  khdkpa 


Ndckktr^. 


Makai 

M&pmi.  Mah'mi 

Pa 


ITmma  ghdfi 
Pbdtti 
Sambok 
H^lawa 
ITpa  h^Uwa 
l/mma  h^wa 

Uthn>a 
M&.    iTma 
Bonr 
Thurnm 
Twang  gydmma 
Nang 

Ukbakhiiit.Ukha- 
khoit 


Bhiida  khdkma 

Pit 

Ch& 

Gnak'ti 

O'pa  bb^4a 


K(ya 
Budhapa 


Bddhimi 
Pik 
Chiya 
GtiikUrf 
ITpa  bh^ 

Ch&  arik 


Taklo 

Wama 

B6<S 

Taa 

Ghdda 

Khim 

Umtdpo 

Phalam 

Chhaogan 

Chhimgara 

chlii 
Ckhangara  obm 

chlia 
Ldaa  nmchha 
Ldaa  umpa  ckb& 

LdaaomottClU 
Sam.     Saana 
L6  d 

^  lyyild 

Bapdiai 
Mina.    Mia 
Wichechka 


LToiBBa  gao^a 

Piaa 

Ch^rcfai 

Pdpa 

l/mpapopa 

Ifmmapopa 

r^nfma 

M4.     U  B-ott 

IHn^a 

Qnocbo 

Sdpyal 

Na 

Umayipi 


iTdl 
Paaeoa 

Masaoa 
P^h'  ya 
Ka& 
Li  giiOii 
I7mp«  IBM 

IS£rm 


Chaydng 

•  In  all  the  words  ■(  vel  chi  vel  oha  ia  the  generio  sign  for  all  fmita.     So  alio  cba  v«l  j^ 
:  all  grains,  in  the  words  for  barley  and  rice  :  ma  in  Thai. 
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WdUng^ 

Ydkha. 

Ckowradya, 

KuUnn^y, 

Tkulunffff'ya, 

Tug 

rukh  ruk.  Takbu- 

Pbutiri 

T6ng 

Bdi 

r6k.     Tu  kbriik 

9 

[P6.   Umam  po 

Wuna 

fmlcbha  wA 

Ahom6  bo 

Wdma 

Pwa.    I/inam  pwa 

B6k.  Pba.  Khong 

Piiak 

Pa 

B6o 

Bird.    Bo 

Khu6nf  Ung.  A- 

ItAag' 

RoflO 

l/mpitta.  Pitta 

Rdng.    Um  rdng 

um'mi  khak 

Gb^ 

O'n 

GboijUl 

ab<S4a 

Gho4d 

Ping 

Kddu 

Khim 

Ndm 

Ap-MOg' 

W^mpbA 

O'  cb6.    W6  cho 

Umtdppo.   Tdnpo 

Kha 

Phalan 

Cbek  cbi 

Pbal&m 

S^l 

Sdl                   [we 

Bttarachliielii 

Menthttbaicbcbya 

"^IngAr  nAnu 

GbbAngaraebhd 

Chhwdrakam  uch- 

Apt  bikarachlUk 

IplohbA  mentbd- 

SAng&r  tawa 

ChbAnKarachhA. 

ChhwdrakHiny  uch- 

baicbcbya 

dmpA 

we  upab 

Am  Ukarachhi 

ImacbbI  maatbd- 

SdngAr  tAbe 

ChbdagaracbbA- 

Cbbwdrakam  ach« 

baicbcbya 

dmma 

we  dmam 

Bhe^hhachi 

Bhedaicbwe 

Bh^a  nfinQ 

BbedamchhA 

Bhd^dcbwd* 

Apo  bbedachhachi 

Ipacbba  bbedai- 
cbve         [cbwe 

Bbada  tAwa 

Bbedampachbd 

BhedupapcbwA 

Abo  bherachhaehi 

Imacbba  bbodai- 

Bheda  tAbe 

BhadommacbbA 

Bbedamamchwd 

Saog'pb&k.    B& 

S6m  pbAk 

SAphA.    M6U 

Siba.  Ld.  Um  b6a 

Sdbldin 

ling 

LAog 

Losa 

L<$Dg 

Khel 

Vojj&l^.    KhAdai 

Wop'na 

Dw&m  fomo.    \J- 

KoddU.        NAm. 

Uwah'wdja,  aaou 

jyalo 

cbhowa.  Miwal'ma 

Makai 

Mtkai 

Groboma 

Makai 

Mdkdi 

Uana.  Mina 

Ylp'mi 

Mdyo 

Mis 

Micbyn 

Addwiu    Ddwt 

Wengpha 

O'cbo 

WdcbehhA 

Wdscbwe 

Anagho^a 

Imlohha  won 

Abomo  gbofi 

Q-hodAm  ma 

Umam  ghoda 

Pb^ 

P^ya 

Ja 

P^i 

Sar 

Stmpicha 

P6ng  gjA 

CbarjA 

Lis( 

Lisdr 

H^&wa 

Pabing 

Poka 

Pdpwa 

Ndk'sytt 

Apa  b^lAwa 

Ip&cbba  puUuig 

Apo  pokA 

Pdpwampd 

Ndk'sya  apdp 

Amah^wa 

ImAcbba  pubAug 

Abomo  pokd 

PdpvammA 

Ndk'sya  umdin 

lidfma 

U 

Twaiydl.    To  lyal 

U 

Kblyd,     Khld 

Ami 

fma.    MA 

Amo 

Md.    UmmA 

MdiD.    Umam 

Danda 

Kwingu 

KwAma 

Tim'  b(m 

Bro 

Tw6.    Do 

MAl&pba 

Ddli 

Gno 

Si 

SupyiL    Tokli. 

Tbokchoki  lAng 

Gang'gaydmo 

Kwongtboli 

Mas 

Mtn^ 

Ning 

D\ 

Ning 

Nang 

Umkbakhti.  Akha- 

S^*Di 

DomtA.     DwAng- 

Sdpa 

Dum'ma.  Bangma 

kbwi 

prime.  Dompai- 

Ah'wA 

Kfwa 

ul6 

Tilydm 

KbilAm 

Tel 

P4iaiig 

rhAp'  pa 

an6  wA 

• 

Manobdm  wdcbbd 
[cbbd 

Godd 

MliaDg 

Thip'  ma 

On^bA 

Maoebdm  mim- 

Gndmi 

Caret 

Pik 

Bfya 

Pf 

Caret 

Kiy. 

CbAm 

Garjd 

Rd             [gnokBi 

B^dpma,  grain 

Giilkif 

Cti^mokla 

Bdl  clif 

Li  gnoksf.      Li- 

L^g  nokbi 

Apabh^ 

Ipaohbabb^a 

Apo  bb^ 

Bhd^dmpd,       (for 
Bbedd  ampa) 

Updp.  Bbdda 

Cbij&ng 

YAiD^bchba 

S^rd 

Sdri 

Soar^    Soai^ 

*  In  Kid  we  hare  tbe  full  form  with  genitire  sign  and  definitife  prefix.  Here  we  hare 
^tb  dropt.  With  them  the  terms  iroaid  run  bheda-kam-ucb  (for  um)  cbwe  or  bbera-kar-n« 
thwe.    Bat  geuitife  ka  is  borrowed,  and  kam  is  =s  ka-um. 
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[Ho.  g. 


Bnglith. 

Rodong^  or  Chdm- 
Uny, 

RAnfehhfMkf. 

Chkkipidm^m. 

NddUkerS^. 

Rifer 

Wahwii 

Hongkd 

Wah6h'  na 

Hdng  kwama. 
[HuDg  k6«a 

Road 

Urn 

\Am 

Umbo 

Urn 

Salt 

Rdm 

Ydra 

Ydm 

Ran 

Bbeep.kind 

Bh^ 

Bh^a 

Bii^ 

Ldsfl 

Skin 

Hdi^pa 

*Uokwa.       Uho- 
k'wa.  Sahokwa 

Sibok'  wa 

Sakok 

Sky 

K^m 

N&mcbok 

N&mchhora 

Nimchlw 

Sniike 

Puchho 

Puohhim 

Pdcbbi 

Pa  6 

Soil 

B<Sh'kh£ 

fl^ngkhUma 

Thang'pn 

Thampn 

Son 

Sor6ncbha  ehh4 

Ddwaebhachhi 

Chbai  [Chok  Choi 

WM^h'cbha  cUa 

Star 

Pitipya.     Piiappa 

S4ng  g^n 

Cbuk  chong  i« 

Swigger'ww 

Stullioa 

Umpa  gho^a 

O'pa  gbo4a 

ITpa  ghod4 

l/in|ia  irhoda 

Stono 

LuAg'to 

Lung'ta 

Ldnggwak'  wa 

L6fi 

Sow 

O'ma  bo 

O'ma  b& 

iTmma  phak 

Um'oaa  bo5 

San.    San  akine 

Namliya.    Nam 

Nam 

Nam 

Ndm 

Tiger 

Chabh4 

Kfwa 

Kfbha 

Dhing'tra 

Tooth 

King 

Knng 

King 

KaiT 

Tree 

Song  pdwm 

San^tang    [kbfo 

Sang^ 

S^i 

Vegetables 

Sag 

Limkham  chok* 

Saga 

Sankhai  Idnkhfl 

Village 

Tdng'mi 

T^ng 

T^n 

Tyal 

Water 

W4 

Ob&wfL 

Chd  wi 

Kaaw4 

Wife 

Mai.     U  mat 

Mechchhai^ha 

M^chchhi 

Ydh'  At 

Wheat 

Chhong.   Nambo 

Nub'chhong 

Jaw& 

Docber 

Wood 

Sang 

S6ng 

Sang 

Sou 

Woman 

Mircbba 

M^bcbhacLb& 

Macb^ 

Mim'ehha 

Yam 

Soki 

S&ki              [cbhilKhi  su  wa 

Khf  yok'aa 

YouDgp  man 

Walaliohhi 

Pbante.     P)i&nc4. 

WaaehAb&Mf 

Solo 

Yoang  woman 

Kl&maichba      [ka  Kam^hbi 

Kam^chchhi 

Solome 

I 

Kign&.    KL     Ing 

Ungka.  Anka.Ang 

Akd 

K^gni.     KJk 

Tboa 

Ehana 

Khana 

Han& 

An4 

He,  She,  ii.  Daal 

Khd.  Tyako.  Hy- 

Otco.  Moko.  En. 

Mogo.       Mogwa. 

Mankai.  Take 

ako 

yako.   Eayauko 

Yoko«  Mogo 

« 

We.     Plural    in- 

Eai.     Kai 

UagkMA 

Kinand.  Kanga  na 

Kai 

ciosiTo   [clnalvi; 

We.      Plural   ex- 

Kai.    Ea 

TJngkanka 

•  ■ 

Kaika 

Ye.     Plural 

Kliaini.    Khana  i 

Kh^nauin.     ICha- 

Hdnanina 

AnntniH    A  as  i 

They.    Plural 

Hay   i.  Khu  chu. 

na  na 

Mokut 

Yo  go.  Yo  gwana. 

Yak  mowa.     Ta* 

Ebu-i  Tya  i 

Mo  go  na 

koi.    Mahal 

Mine,  disjunct. 

Ang'  ma 

Anglio 

Akwa.  A  ko  0 

Angmi 

My.  conjunct. 

A.     Aug 

Ang 

A                   [kwa 

•  ■ 

Thine 

Khimo 

§Amko 

Hana.     H&n^k. 

An  mi.    Aaai 

Thy 

Ki 

Am 

•  • 

Am 

Hit,  Her't,  Ita, 

Kb6mo 

Moso.  Ya  Q  80 

Mogwaa^kkwa 

Yakmi.   Maitai 

disjunct     [oo^j. 

His.  Her.  Its. 

ir.  Cy.  Urn.  Una 

0.    En 

V 

ir.     Um 

*  Yn-a  or  sa-yda,  bone ;  aa  or  a-aa,  flesh ;   hokwa  or  aa-hokwa,  aldn ;   hem.  or 
blood,  and  also  u^hea ;  hokwa,  akin  ;  aa-hokwa,  skin ;  stng-bokwa,  troe-akin  or  bark« 

t  Yu  is  wife  in  Lspcha  and  in  '£amil.    IT,  ind.  art.  =  *a*  prefix  in  those  tongiua,  a-ya,  w' 
ta-yo,  tayu  =>  a-ya  or  yd-ii. 

X  3rd  pronoun  like  nouns,  transfers  sign  to  adjectiTe  or  rerb. 

§  Dual  angka-cheoa,  ezclasire  angka-chi,  incla8iTeKhana*chi,llfoko-ohi,  Oko-chi,  BayilMU' 
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r«. 

ChOWTM^fO, 

KMny'ya. 

Thulnngg'yo. 

Hoog'iiia 

Hong'ma 

Gulo 

Yowd 

Kurkd 

lim 

Um'ba 

Urn 

Lam 

LAm 

Tiim 

Yum 

Yok'ai 

Gum 

Yo 

Bbe^ 

Bheda 

Bb^a 

Bii^dA 

Rbc^a 

Mhok 

Siho  w&rik 

Kirak'  te.  Kok'  te 

9uko  war! 

[Neto 

Kwok'.l.  Kok'ai.* 
Kok'ce 

Bag're        [cbbam 

T&ng  kbyang 

Dw&m 

Ohbdburi.  Netwa. 

DwArau 

Pochblp.          Pfi. 

Pii«h&k 

Bisa 

Pu 

Pbd  chyd 

Btklii 

Kh&mbema 

Kiik'ai 

TliAm'pa 

Kwa  [cbbwe  cbwe 

Chhi    Diiwachha 

Chya.    Cbwe 

TAwa 

Wachba  cbbd 

Ciiye.  Cbwe.  Was- 

SiOf  gen  ma 

Chokchigi 

Sora 

^dngser 

Swar 

Apt |bod& 

Ipachha  won 

Xpo  gbo^i 

G-iio  ddm'pa 

l/papgbnfii 

Ldng.tak         Imi 

Ldngkbok'  wa 

Lung 

Ldng                 [ma 

Lung         [am  bod 

Amopba.    Khong- 

lm&obh6  phik 

Abomo  p& 

Biram  mA.    Bo  o- 

ITmAm  bwA.   Utn- 

Kamebbo  wa.  Sun 

Nam 

DirAm 

NAm 

Nep»dnc.       Neio, 

thine 

Bun  abine 

Bhdiaii.  Dhinra 

K'iba- 

Gnpto 

Nari 

Gdpayd 

King 

Ha.  Hicbi    [thip 

Gdm'so 

Rang 

Lyd 

San^V 

lug  thAp.  Sing  gai- 

Sing 

ThonAm 

Dhak'aa 

s%& 

Pbiyakhyd             , 

Silim 

Kbaiyu 

Sag 

Teng 

Ten 

Del 

Tel 

llel 

Chawi 

Ming  chdwa 

KA-kd 

KAd 

Kd 

iCaMMog' 

MeobchhA 

Bicfao                    ' 

Yub'  of 

tKba 

(^f  oog^  chhong 

Chicbi  ma 

Caret 

Dociter 

Jepaer 

>••« 

Caret 

Sing 

Sing 

dang 

Adiimi 

Mecchha  yapmi 

Bichomdyo 

Mim'ohbd 

Wo-chyd 

Saklif.    Yak 

Khe.     Sucbigwa 

Rang'jabi 

Khe 

Baluk'pu 

Pbang'  ta 

Wengchi 

Sala  cbo 

Solo 

Swalacbw^ 

Kamecbhi 

Cime 

Salame 

Solome 

SwAlame 

laeka.    Angka 

Ka 

XTnggd 

Kogud 

Go 

Uiiia.     Kbana 

IngTcbl.  'N  kbi 

Gnome,  l/na 

Ana 

GAna 

Aja.         Hayako. 

Kbeoa.  Yona.   I'- 

Time.  Yome.  Ya. 

NAko.  Mdko.  Ne. 

Hana 

Moko 

khi.  Yona.  Mo- 
oa.    Tona 

me 

uko 

Ikl.  ITkl  Ing  kai. 

Kani 

l/ug  gdticba 

KekAd,  Koi.  Ko- 

Gokd 

Ingka  ni 

ni 

Kong  kaika 

Kani.     Ka 

•  • 

.  • 

Goi 

inkhi  ni.       Ning- 
kbi.  >Nkbi  ni 

Gnometicha.  Unu 

Ani.  Ana  i 

Gani 

Haft  ni.   Haylk 

Ichi  kbi.  rkbi  ni. 

Tometicba 

Nakoni 

Hanommim.     Ha« 

Mokoni 

Yona  ni 

nom  iiu 

Angpik 

Ag. 

Aleme 

•  • 

AmA 

A 

•  • 

A 

•  • 

A 

Aflipik 

I'ngi 

Heme 

Ammi 

Yemd 

Am 

•  m 

.  • 

•  • 

i'                    [kam 

Htyek  pik 

I'gA.  Yonaga,&c. 

Gnemeleme 

Nakwami 

Gleam.      Hanom- 

•• 

r. 

•  • 

Wa 

V 

*  Si  =  aa ;  kok,  bok  =  erode  ;  swd  sa-e  =  fleab. 

t  Yd  ia  wife  in  Lepcba  and  in  Tamil.     U,  ind.  art*  s:  '  a'  prefix  in  tboie  tongue.*,  a-yu  and 
ta-TQ,  tayn  =  n-yii  or  yd-d. 
X  Klia  =  buflbaud  or  wife.     Husband  and  wife  =  Kiiabuug'. 
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Engliih. 

Rodomff^  or 
Img. 

Cham 

1  Rungchhembmmg. 

CAAny/aiyya. 

NddUkn^. 

Oof's 

Imo.  KXmo 

a 

Amkwa 

Kaud^uaikkwa 

.'Wokimi. 

Oar 

• 

Woki 

YoQr*« 

Khaimo 

••* 

^^no 

Haniyakkwa 

Amnimosa 

Your 

[Kha  i  mo 

Their** 

Kbamo. 

0 

My^dcho 

Hangcheikkwa 

Yakmoni 

Their 

e 

11 

One* 

Aara.   Itto 

Eakhha«  Eakpop 

Thftta 

I^hon 

fEnkU.        on- 

o 

chaiiged 

Two 

Hakara 

JO 

Henwaii^.  Heaaa. 
Hea  wa  p»pt 

Hichene 

Nubhoa 

Three 

Sum'ra 

m 

Sum  ya«         Sam. 

Sdmche 

Sdk'bhoi 

pao^.    Sam  ka. 
pop 

Four 

Lyura 

1    " 

Laya.        Lawang. 

LdkOihoi 

La  wa  pop 

Five 

Giiira 

1  " 

G-naya.   Qnawang. 

Gnak^hoa 

Gna  ka  pop 

# 

Six 

Ttiklura 

•s 
J 

Tuk.ya.Tukwang. 
Tttk  ka  pop 

Seven 

aaikara 

i 

Bh4ngya*  Bhang- 

wang.     Bhaag- 

0 
>4 

ka  pop 

Eight 

Bhok^ara 

Reya«      Be  wang. 
Reka  pop 

NiDe 

Kfpara 

• 

0 

Phing  yawang  pop 

Tea 

Lipura 

fCipa.    Ktp.  Dhe- 

ttk  pang.    Dhe- 

o 

nkka  pop 

Tventy 

Caret 

Thirty 

•  • 

w 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

Forty 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•■ 

Fifty 

•  • 

•  • 

.. 

•  a 

Hundred 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

•  • 

Of 

Mi.  Mo,  pronoan. 

No  sign,   genitire 

Caret.  O,  pronoau' 

Mi,  proooaa 

Mo',  noun 

first  of  2  iioans 

To,  Dat.  &  Conj.§ 

Caret 

Carft 

Lagi 

•• 

From,  out  of 

Daki.    Dane 

> 

Dangki                    < 

ana 

Km 

Towards 

•  • 

Yatiii.     Yatnung. 
YHtnang  on  le- 
Tel:  see 

•  • 

•• 

By,  inet. 

W£ 

Ya.    A                   ( 

8n& 

H 

By,clo8eto8ioo 

Chak  =  aide 

( 

Uliakda 

•  • 

•• 

*  Crude  sign.        f  Eukta  =  eu-k-ta  or  ek.go*ta.chha  homo  ;  eak-chha  mana  =  oasiitt' 

Chha  humans,  enk  cbba  duwa-chha  one  woman,  eukchha  mechchha  chha,  one  cbiJd,  takek^ 
chha  wang  for  chha  after  one :  pop  tor  animals  and  thingis,  major  and  minor,  eukta,  eakpop  t^ 
pi  =  one  cap. 

X  Bang  pang  for  humans  and  pap  pop  for  things  and  beasts  is  Mikir.  Ya  is  addtd  vk« 
numerals  are  ased  alone  or  substantively  in  Bontawa. 

§  To,  tir  taraf,  to,  near  ;  cheuQ,  to,  as  far  as,  uaqae  ad. 
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W6lii^. 

Ydkha. 

Chaur<ufy€. 

KtUvtng'ya. 

Thulung'gya, 

Aogkftpik 

Aenga 

Ikileme 

Wokbimi 

• 

Akima.    Ikimi 

Biyekkapik 

Ning  ti 

Muyemleme 

Amnimi 

[kwacbimi 

Inimli 

Kayukapik 

Ichiga 

Gono  matichaleme 

Kwachimi.       Na 

Hanommikam 

Aktai.    Akta 

Ik'ko 

Kolo 

Ubum 

Kwong.  Kong,  bu- 
mans.  Kole,  ani« 
mala 

Ni.  Hast.   Hamk 

Kichchi* 

Nik'ti 

Nih'cbi* 

Nicbi.    Ni.   Nale, 
animala 

Sjam'  ya  k 

Sam'chi 

Siim'makha 

Sup'cbi 

Syum,  bumans. 
Sule,  animala 

Uyak 

Uchi 

Pbfbakha 

Ucbi 

Bli.    Bleole 

Ga£]rak 

Qni  hi 

•  • 

Gniicht 

Gno.    Gnolo 

Wjak 

Tuk'chi 

•  • 

Tdk'cbi 

Ro.     Ru.     Role 

•• 

Nuchi 

•  • 

Niicbi 

Seren.  Ser.  Serle 

•• 

Phang'ehi 

•  • 

Rechi 

Yen.    Yet.    YeUe 

•• 

Yecchi 

•  • 

Bong'chi 

Gd.    Gale 

•  • 

fboDg.    Ik'  bong 

•  • 

Uk'bong 

Kong'dydm* 
Kwong  dyum 

•  • 

Hi  boDg 

■  • 

Caret 

Kong  naang, 
Kwongutang 

•  • 

Sum'boDg 

•  • 

•  • 

Kwongus-aag  Ko- 
dyum 

•  • 

LCgit 

•  • 

•  • 

Naasang 

•  • 

Gnagip' 

•  a 

•  • 

Naaaang  ko  dyum 

•  • 

Maknaibong 

•  • 

•  ■ 

Gnosang 

0 

f  •    6a,  proaoan 

Caret  hemif  pro- 
noun 

Mi,  pronoun 

Kam 

Cvet 

A 

•  • 

Caret 

Caret 

hoskwa 

Bwang 

Logno 

Qua.    A.    Pika 

Dang.     King 

Bingka 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Hontbyo 

I 

Gai 

Kho 

A 

K& 

•  • 

* 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Phar'da 

•  Chi,  D.,  Mim.  Pi. 


2  T 
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Oomparaiive  VoetibuUry  of  the  LtmguageM 


[NaS. 


*^ 

Um§, 

JSkMurmf, 

»»..  P—  1  V 

•  • 

• 

Da 

•  • 

•• 

aoa.            g^ 

With,    enm.   m'm 

Pida 

It'nas 

Ndag 

Gndng.Maf 

SithmHin-   ^  S 
ai&Urd^    P<  § 

By,at,iictf    ;5r 

•  • 

Chakda 

•• 

»• 

Withofit,        ?  'S 

tfadang 

Madang.       Han- 

MingcU 

Mangdi 

•iae.    Bina  S^ 

dang 

in  Hindi       "S    • 

In                  &S 

o  S 

• 

Uk 

Dd 

Be.    Pa 

Pi 

Cho  =  top 

Chokdo.    Dungda 

llii^Coiij. 

Hich«ehoe.  Hy&- 
kkd.    Tyo 

(y.    Oko«          r 
Okochi.     Dnal' 

01l6,  Bago.  Nago 

ITnd.    Aagm 

ThU,  Di^  • 

Ditto. 

Okonin.     Pt.      (. 

That,  Conj. 

D<5e<5.    Tyako 

Uyaoko.  Enhyao- 

Kb<$kh<$.    Mogo.  Khdakol   Tak- 

That,  Dif}. 

ko.f        Bioko. 
Khokhot 

«»• 

Now,  ab          [tab 

Wdsara.    Wospa 

Hangde.     Hande. 

Bl«drt 

Ha 

When,  jab.   Then, 

fiIh6nflo.    Tespa 

Kh<$mI6.    Khollo. 

Uilbe 

Khontalo 

Whan  I  kab,  rela- 

D6I0 

D^mkh^ 

Andm 

Adem 

lative  and  inter. 

To-day 

Ki.    Ale 

Aya.    Ki 

Plyam 

Aae 

To-Borrow 

S^nla.    Sea  lam 

M&ngkoldn 

Wiiraogda 

S&la 

Yeiterday 

Ase 

Akh6mang 

Astnda 

Aspa 

Here 

Wada 

Ods 

Biye.    Biyfetai 

Ik.    Yekm 

There 

Tdkhe.    Tnkn 

Enhyana.  Endha- 
ko.    M<5da.  Mi- 
yannng   [nnng 

Ydtni 

M^kaa.    MiTiya 

Where  ? 

Khoda 

Khida.       Khida- 

H<5ket 

Hippa.  Hipkfle 

In      top      (chd). 

Dbaia.     Dhilo 

Encbokda. 

Ut^abe 

Itwa  ta.  ll<  to 

Above 

Mddbioi  1 . 
iTdhini   /"^ 

Euchongda.  En- 

[Below  (Yu) 

kbakda 

In  bottom  (Khn) 

Hila.     UwHo 

MdpuDi.    Uyani 

Mdba 

Ifynya 

Between 

Mri.    M4ni 

Ldmda.     R&doa. 
[ya.     Hnviya 

ITrbabe 

Umlaffl 

Without,  outside 

Bdng  ya 

Ubungya.  Udong- 

B^hdri 

Pikhd 

Within,  inside 

Kong  ya 

Ukonghad*ya.   U. 

irkdmbe.    Khim'. 

Khimgvt.  Ui- 

kdng  ya.  Kong- 

bdyu 

SO 

da.§    Eahnii'ya 

Far 

Mokhd.         MUe. 

Mdngsa.      Mang. 

Mdngnwa.  Mang- 

Chhibui 

Mom 

kbiyada.    Mang 

no 

Near 

Gnan'.    Gnan'  ge. 

Nek-U.    Nekkh'i- 

Tanghe.    Ta&gne  ICaret 

Nen  ge 

da.    Ne^k 

1 

Little 

Pichhe 

Chiehi 

Mik*mo 

IChichha 

•  Genders. 

t  Hyako  =  En  yako.      O'  M^,  conj.  Oko  Moko,  disj.  all  gend 

X  Khokbo,  not  present  person,  sort  of  relative. 

§  Da  the  midst,  kong,  the  within,  subs,  hnd,  a  hole. 


.] 


of  the  broken  Tribee  of  NipU. 
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W4im§. 


FU     £d&.    Inmn 


Mochhi 


Iiiaii.    Da.    Ida 


Ipigna. 


(yk<5. 


Hayaya 

lagbiring 
Hnlong 
I>em'kba.  Kbinam 

Alio.  Ayo  [kolen 
Hamllye.  Manx- 
Ase.  &.koinang 
f yak.  W^da.  Wayi* 
Mnjak.  Modo. 
Moya 

Kliini.     Kh&da. 
Ita.  Adh&ai.  An. 
gy^i 


It6.    Akh6kyii. 
l/mripe.   Aiidha. 

Adhmig'ya 
Hiba.    BuDgkhiya 
Khim'ko.     Aknn- 

MlnglLbaya 

MoBikgni.  Neh*- 

yang 
AcUchi.    Aehf 


•  • 


Niing 


M4nii6ng.      Met. 
ning 

Be.    SoBgbe 


Kbeoa.    m.  m. 
mk,    Ame 

Y6na.      Ydn&mi. 
fme 

Akkn 
rkh<5ning 
H^tning.       Heb'- 

ning 
Hoh'yen 
Wing'di 
Achb^n 
Kh^.    Nikh^ 
Y6na.     Y6kby4 


HAi'na.   H^nn^^ 
T6 


Chounu^pa, 


Bilo 


Sokbo 


Lo 


Md 
I16m 

Caret 
Caret 


Mangdiina 
Niag'ding 
Mityiba 


[kemmo 
Bokk^mse.  Bo- 
Ingy^ld 

Aseld 

Tianso 
Dia'na 
Stiiao 

Alo.  Amna.    AWi 
Bbanala.     fibina., 
Gndoa 

Tb&lo 

Bbita.    Imtdla 


Kui4H^pa. 


Thmhm^gy^ 


Glitopi.    Lo 


M4ndi 


?i.  Pi.  Gopi.  Pi 
td.    Tbemtd 

Ingkdng.  Iiikopi 


MungkoDg.     N4- 
kong.    Nakopi 
[Hogna 

Wiidolo.      Wolld 

Kbodolo 

U&dolo.        WAi. 
miye 

Y^se 

D^ia  ab' 

Ii'pa 

Yekaa.    Ingkw&pi 

M^kaa.  Nakwiipa. 
N&ya 

H&piae.  Hikwade 

ITfliddptii.      M<. 

tw4ka.  Metyoka 


[kaab 
Bbiya.     Bbayola   iTmdbdkpii.  Ndk 
Kbliobl.  Kbachilo  iTmripi 

[Gotal  [Haobbdpa 

Bbini.        Tw-la/Hocbbo.       Potel. 


Da 
Nvng 


Mintbi 


N&.  D6.  Dd.  De. 
ada 

}Wd.     Wdram 
Wo  cbi.     Dl. 
Wo  mim.     PI. 
Myd.       Mydr&m. 
Handm 

Atbd 
Mebdmlo 
Him  aydki 

Anep 

Dfka 

BiaU 

Alio.  Aai.  Aaioda 

H4no.    Hanopoa, 


Blite.     Binte 
Deada 


Kudukwiya.    Ko- 

Bbina 
Amna 
Cbig'nipa 


Gdpa 

Cbhdgri 
N^n'kba 
Cbfohba.    G(cbha 


Goyv 
Tlkdte 

Ch^pnda 

Gdoa.    Ugwa  ana 


Cbbyabat 

Gndpa 

Kiobwe 


2  T  2 
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Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  Languagee 


[No.  5. 


Bngliih. 


Mach 

Up,  Down,  adv. 
How  much  ? 
At,  rel.  Jaisa  H. 
So,  corr.  Taiaa  H. 


Thus,  pos.  Aisa  H 
How.  Kaisa  H. 
Why? 

No,  negative 
Not,  privitive 
Not,  prohibitive 
Alto,  And 


Rodonp,  or  Ch6m- 
Ung, 


K^bha 


Or 

Which  1  rcl.     . 
Who      fjon 
Which  \corr. 
Who      J  t6a 
Which  ?  kon,  chhn 
What  ?  kya,  chhu 
Who?  kon,  an 
Any   thing,    gnga 
kncch  [kdi 

Any  body,  gnhma 
Eat 


Drink 


c,  C  Dual 

S^^^P     1  Plural 
Wake 


Ddm  no 

Daakwa.  Daaokwa 
Kyaskwa.  Kyaao- 

kwa 
Tyaskwa  ng<5 
Daskwa.  Dasdkwa 
Dema 
Ou.    Ai 
Ai  na 

r,  auffiz  and  infix 
Mi.     Mai.     D& 
Caret.   Pini.   Piti 

Gno 
W<5 
Tydad 

Tyakwa.   Chi 

S6 

Dakd 

Sa 

D^f.   Dyen.  Nyii 


It&ngehhMiSmijf. 


Bad  dbo 

Dhntnang. 
Oem  ye 
Khafnsa 
Khdmaa 


[nang* 
Yttt- 


Laugh 


Weep 
Be  silent 


Speak 

Come 
Go 


Iilltna.     Sol 

Chd 


Ddgn6.    Dugnn 


Im'aa.  Imaana 

Pukal^nda.  Khrnp- 

la 
Riya.     Rya 


Kh^pa 

Maich^pda.  Chyd- 
ma 

Cb^wa.    PaFaa 

Bina 

Ata.    Pnng'aa 


W<5ii|«a  pnse 

Khaioaaki.     Kha- 

D^iia.     Dene 

Aug  gna 

Ma  ang        [infixf 

Eu,  prefiz,and  Nio, 

Man 

Caret.     Ning. 

ebbing 
H^ 
Sing 

Kh<$gni 

Khawa  Sing.y^ 

Diy^ 

Sang 

Dichhing 


Chkingidngya, 


Dbira.     Bidhe 


Ndchker^, 


Singchhing 
Cho.   D.  ohacheo. 

Chachi  PI.  cha. 

num 
Ddgno.      Diigna- 

cha,  D.  Dagna- 

num,  P. 
Im'aa.      Imsachi^ 

D.  Imsanin,  Pi. 
Puwal6nU.       Dl. 

chi.  PI.  nin 
fyi.  Taa,  (so  shit 

ese  Pisa  chesa) 

chi,  D.  nin,  P. 
Khi-wa,  chi — nin 
Wiiwaiyu-gn^. 

Manchehida,cbi 

— nin 
Chewa.      Khing- 
m^ltd.J  chi — nin 
Bina,  chi— nin 
Khira,  chi-— nin 


Asttk 
Hdkbyakkha 

Huu'gkhyakkha 

Bakhyakkha 

Hdkbyakkha 

Mi'chciihi 

Ye.     Yet 

Mabi 

r,  infix 

Ma.     Thi 

Yd.    Nang.   Yang 

Yang 
Hokkog6 

Hodn 

Hokkog6 
Tb^m 

Hokkogo.  Sdl6 
Tb^m-ying 

Silo'.ying 
Cb6.ba.  Ch6^ 


Thd.wa.  Thd-a 

Ip'sa 
P6gik 
R6u 

Bd-ba 
Wdyeb 

Ch(hwa 

Tbdba 
Kha-da 


Antkbdpa, 

Dakhtd 
KhdogtokgBJ 

Antok  gni 

Dakhcd 

Ifmu 

Ld.     Ho 

Ma.     Ma  4 

I  8-a,  infix 

Nd 

Sa.     Ld 

Ld 
As 

Khaa 

Asndle 
(Tld 
Aa 
Usa 


Asa 
Chd-u 


Ddng6 

fmsa 
P6ka 
Rh^sa 


Kbdpa 
Wdhe 


,Nina 

\Tiw9L 
KbaU 


*  Up,  Udhdtnang  above  Uyatnang  one  side  laterally,  on  all  4  sides,  on  level    Dv>i 
Uyntnang,  below,  from  own  place,  as  water  flows, 
t  To  verb  and  nonn ;  omko,  white,  eu,  om,  ninko,  not  white. 
X  Khangmetta  =s  show. 
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Wdimff. 


Dherang.    Baf^e 


TciDs     Dcni 
hnpx6  kagni 
MogD^k 

mgnkk 
Hagn^kftgnft 


Haa 


an. 


O'.     A 


Main.     Mi  ftn^ 

r,  infllix 

Ma  j6.    Mai 

Ckha 

Ek 
Khad 


Kb6giia 


Kbaii 
Tikwa 
Dei 
Tiikefahu 

i  ttkehhd 
Cbo 


Diig:no 

la'sa 
Tbiog'  U 

Kh4  wa 

Wtjep 

Ch^ 

Ban. 
Kbara 


PyAg  ha 


Ingkh(5g  ha 
Irok  ha 
Ikh6k  ha 

Naktogha.    Na 
Nah6k 

Irdkhi.     Ir<5k 
Ikhi 

Mdnna.    Imiinna 
Ni.     Nin,  infix 
An,  prffix. 
Y6.     Arig 

E 
Isa 

Ikhi 

lU 

I      E 

H^tnimi.    H^taa 

Ichi 

Isicba 
Cbo 


l/gnii 

Ip'aa 

Ch^ng'  da 
Ydttuchaya 

Uiba 
Swak  waya 

Cb^kta 

Aba 
Khya 


Ckourdtya, 


Y^tikhdlae 


Askwalo 

Aaijukcho 

imsim^gni 

Amii  m^ 

Asi  chokcho 

A  §6.     Ami 

Time 

Atti 

A,  prefix 

A.     N6 

Y^ 

Tham^ 

Em^ 

Thim^.    Aeha 
A  mi 
A  chu 
Ami  y^ 

A  chti  yi 
Jikiti 


Tukati 


Glomti 


Bdkati.    Siisti 
Rendi  resti 


Kbripti 
Lha 


Baktti 

Pikiii^ 
Lefisti 


Kulung  ya. 


Wadd^cwa.      Wa. 
detto 

D^iye.     X)€i 

Datukwa 

KhuQtukwa 

[m6 
Wantwa.  Waddm 
l/daim.    Daim 
Dai.  Datukwa 
Y6 

Ma  [fix 

r,  infix.   Ma»  pre 
Na 
S6 

Yo 
Aai 

Kho 

As.    Asdatnkwa 
ITao.     I7i 

A»^ 

ir»o 

A  80.     As 
Cho 


Dung  gnu 


Im'sa 
Poka 
G^sa 


Khapa 
Wait  waya 


N^na 

Bana 
Kbata 


Thulung'gya, 


Dh^kdng 

[ko 
Hala.  Hayn.  Hnm- 
Heka.    H^kgnam 
Mehoroka.  Mihop- 

ma.    0'h6pmN 
Ohom  [H^ 

H^aka.        Heka. 
Uigna.    Hamta 
Miai.     Bu 
M^ 

Ma,  prefix 
M^ 
Nung.     Bo 

D^ 
iTh^m 

Myo 

Sfu 

Him 

Syu.     Ifh^m 

Haiubwa 

Syubwa 
P^ 


Dugni 

Am'sa 

13ika 

Hisi 


Khripda 
Liba 


J^sa 

Bika 
Dak'sa 
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CamparaHve  Voeabulary  of  the  Lamguaget 


[No.  I 


JSngUtk. 


Stand  np 

Sit  down 
MoTe,  Walk 

Ran 


Rodony.  or  Cham' 
ling. 


Piikal^nda.    lU  ta 


any 


•Take  /J^»»"»« 
\  from  any 

Strike 

Kill,  dya  ?  lyn  ? 

Bring 
Take  away 


Lift  np,  raiae 

Pat  down 

Hear 

Understand 
Tell,  relate 

Ooodt 
Bad 

Cold 

Hot 
Raw 

Ripe 

Sweet 
Sour 
Bitter 
Handsome 

Ugly 


Yugna.    Higna 
Poug  §«•    I^mtya 

W6na 

rd6ttg.    rua 

N6.  Fiikji.  Pddyn 

Cba(sy6.ClMidy6 
Sety6 

Baisya.   Baidya 
Pugsya.    Pdgdyu, 
take  and  go 

Poka*     Sandya 

Gndsyd 

Y^nyd 

K6mm(L  Mui  dyu 
Rag'ua 


Nyo.  Kr^gnet 

fte.     Tseko 

Chiso 

KurekVa.  Kdreko 
Mo.    (Jmmo 


BMmgekkettbuMg 


Tnpsdko.  Mattdko 

[Wi 
Lnm'cliho.  Walyry 
Sure 
Khf  ke 
Khan  nya.     Sang- 

nya 
Kb^Liie,  to  look  at 

bad 


Pdwaldota,   cbi— 

nin 
Ydgna,  cbi — ^nin 
Lam  duma.  B£ya* 

cbi— nin 
Lwaya.         L6ja, 

cbi-^nin 
Pd£ng.  Chang,  D. 

Naof ,  P.      Pd, 

cbi^->nin 
fN^.  Batta.  Cba- 

nam  [Moannm 
Mo  a.  Moa  eha. 
S^rn.       Sera  cba. 

Sera  nam  [ — nin 
Bdttuki  bana,  cbi 
Kh&ttttki  kb&ra, 

take  and  go,  cbi 

— nin 
Tb^nU.     ThenU- 

cbu.  Thenta  num 
Ydng  an.   Sa  cba. 

D.    Sa  num,  P. 
Y^nu.  E'nu.  Ena 

cba.     Ena  nam 
Mittu,  cba.  num 
Yen  mettu.  Kbing- 

mdaa  ?    Khang. 

metta 
§Ndwo.  Nawoebi, 

D.  Manuwo,  P. 
Eawo.   Andninko. 

Eiiko.  Euttko 
K^ngko.       Keng 

mangwa 
Kdko.  Ka  mangwa 
Womdog.  Umang 


Ckhmgiarnggm. 


Tdmawo 

[D.  Ma  lem,  P 
Ldinko.    Lem  cbi, 
Sun  cbakwa 
Kbdkwa.    Kbako 
Kbdng  ndwo,      to 

look  at  good 
Kban  eattko,      to 

look    at      bad. 
I     Khang 


Ydba 

Ydba 
Pbdna 

Piag'da 

Pdang.    Pd 

Khdttt 

Tdna 
Sdra 

Tbdpta 
Kbatta  kbdra. 
Kbdtta  lonta. 
cake   get    up 
Kbdrd.    Tb4dak 

Ydug'  an 

Kbdmaa 

P.tU 
Cbdpta 

Ndno 

It'no 

R^  no 

Kdno 
U  mang 


N6dika^. 


Rdpa 
Ty^wa 


] 


Utbubdi* 

L^m'  no 
Sdnta 
Kbak'  no 
Ucbandno 

CJcbib'  no.  Ucba- 
(  no 


Bid'n 

Pi  a  wa.  Kyt 


•N^    Bebjft 

Yop'sd 
Sfta 

B^'ya 
Kbdya 


Tbdtta 

Ydk'ia 

Yena 

Chfya 
Pda 


Nada.  Nit  Nit. 

kbit 
la'da 

Chhik'da 

Sdmfwa 
Mdpe 

Dd  wiik 

Ldm  da 
Chocbafpa 

Kbik'  da 
Khannldt^tofiMt 

at  good 
KbfiMda,  to  \0^ 
at  bad 


jettwo 

*  Gender  and  number. 

t  D.  Ne  kbanacbi,  P.  Ne  kbananin,  Bontawa. 

X  Hma  gn,  D.  suffix,  P.  of  Adj.  cbba  bma  ohing  bma  mana,  N.  eakchha  nave  W^' 
nu  na  cbi,  ma  nu,  sab. 

§  Gen.  signs  stick  to  numeral  can't  attacb  to  Adj.  nnwa  mana  euk  ehha nawa  chapi e>k p*ff 
cbba  pop,  1,  wang  pop,  2,  wang  ka  pop,  3,  ya  longs,  bop  rounds. 
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Wdlm^. 

r^kha. 

CAomroM'ya, 

Kukaiffjf'a. 

Tkuluns/'fftfa, 

Y^wm 

Pdgd 

Yamtta 

Tbdr^pa 

Y^p'da 

Yogna 
Bija 

Yugna 
Ldma 

Blikstd 
Haiti 

Tdwa 
Lamddma 

Gainsa 
Ldmdiya 

Ldra 

Ldk'ta 

Prdkdta 

BdlBa 

Wdoda 

P^g.     Pd 

Kapj&ng.     Piang 

Gtki.    Gokta 

Piya.     Piyd 

Gwddng.  Gw&ka 

N^.    BattQ 

Kw^  Aktu.  Slettu 

N^.     Paitta 

N^.  Khdd.  Kbdya 

N6.     Briya 

M<S.m 
Se'ra 

Mok'ta 
Cb^aa.  Siaa 

Tdptd 

Syittd 

Kdru 

S^tu.     Kh<5kBya 

Yalsa 
S^a 

1 

B&ttn 
Khattn 

Ap'tu 

Kh^ttn.        Yang 
kb^tta 

Pbittd 
Lettd 

B&b'  yn 
Khayu 

Pbida 
Ohu  da 

Tke'Btv 

Kbd.    Tb^nda 

Rdttd 

P<5ka 

Pbdkd.    Xwakid 

YoDg'ia 

Ydk'tii 

Cbdptd 

YdkBu 

Jilt 

Y^oa 

Khip*$n 

Th<$kdtd 

Ydau 

Tby6ta 

Micta 
KhoQJ  so 

Mftta.    Mettu? 
Yok'm^ita 

Bimstd 
Sokitd 

Min'na 
P6a 

Mim'da 
Sing'da 

Nil       Kbnpand. 

Amwa.  r 
NoddhdL    Aitpa 

Ndba 
Nd  nin  ha 

Ddcbd 
A^dch6 

N^.    Noi.    N<5ytt 
Man'n6i.     Minnd 

Nydpa 
MiDydpa 

Wach«  yang 

Chiha 

Chiad 

Obbike.    Chia 

ChbdkpA 

Knyang 

Umpawa.         At* 

mang. 
S4m'ia.      Top'ta. 

Bhang'aa. 
Uoi.    Lemya 
Santa 
Khak 
Kbaag'nd 

Kdha 
Nusumha.  iDggrik 

Usdha.     Tdpsdba 

Limha 
Sdi.    Sdha 
Khika.    Khigha 
Icbchdndna 

Tito 
Kidbd 

Tbiehd 

Jijildchd 
Jdrcbd 
Kbdcbd 
Rancbd 

H<$ke 

Mimtamkhipa. 
Mamddpa.  M6p^ 
Tamkbdpa.   Ddpa 

L^ma 

Jojur 
Khika 
Gndli  ndpa 

Glyd^I^m 
Ucbdkhli 

Thik'u.    Thdkto 

Jijia 
Jydrpa 
Kb^pa 
Jydpa 

Kb^l 

lehehdgn^a 

Ardncbd 

Gudli  ipa 

MQy6pa 
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BngOah. 

Rodomg,  or  Ckdm- 
liny. 

1 

* 

CJMmgtamgytu 

Ndekkaiag. 

Straight* 

S<5jho 

S6jhot 

Chang  no 

S^6 

Crooked 

B&ng  go.      Koko 
dyu  pa 

Yek  tu.t       Uku- 
dak  dnk 

Byangkmk 

Bang-go 

Black 

Makchuma 

M&k  ch^kmi 

Makkachttkma 

Mokcbibpa 

White 

Pftydn  ma.      Urn- 
payonyon. 

Omko.         W6«n. 
yang.        Wopi. 
yangma 

Bathruma 

Uml<$k'|»a 

Red 

Hipakima 

Halala  mang.   Ha- 
la  chakma 

Halach^ma 

H&l£Upa 

Green 

Hariyo 

Hariyo 

Chak'  la 

Harijo 

Long 

Kile 

Akf  bsng.  Amyet- 
pang.    Metta. 

Eem^h'  no 

B&'pn.     R^ 

Short 

Innng  kile.       Pa- 

Aduiigpang. 

B&un  no 

Yetebaipi.     CU. 

kile 

Dung-ta 

chhabaipa 

Tall     1 
Short  /  "■" 

Kile.  Run'de. 

Eiyang.        Kon;- 

K^oo 

Bhii  pa.  Repa 

Inang  kile.  Pa  kile 

yang.    Kwnngtu 

Unno 

Y^t^r^pa.     YcCb- 

Simta.     Simyang 

bhaipa 

Small 

Inangko 

ITchuk  p&ng 

MCkha 

Amstkhokh^ 

Great 

K6.         Mahipma 

Utok  pang.  Utwa- 

ThAha 

Ifm  dbeppa.    Tfr* 

Mahippa 

pang 

tikholeb6 

Spherical,  Round 

Bupliingmii 

Boptitiwo.     Bopi- 
riri.     Hitriri 

Ealabok'bo 

ITmkuIdu.  PapaU 
P» 

Circular,  Square 

PlangpBchimll 

La  6kun&,  4  comer 

Ch&ranpatyi 

Ph^pb^ya 

Flat,       depressed, 

Phl^mpa 

Phemdag  wa.  Pbeb- 

Phdmp^^pma 

Phi^mphroB  ya 

compressed 

da*  wa.      Pheb. 
dapro^a 

LeTel,  as  a  plain. 

r^m  mi 

As^mtontn.        A- 

Us^mt^ndokto 

ITrnt^ma 

Unlevel,  uncTen 

temroa 

Fat 

Ui6 

lUjingko.    Tok- 
pang.        Chhu- 
yangko.  Chhuwo 

\J%kmX&Di6 

Ifmdb^p  p4  liUt 

Thin 

Pi\et6.     Simiimyd 

Yomyangko.  Rop- 

yangko 
Hdttaiig 

R<$Qg  si 

Ramdi 

Weariness 

H6s& 

V  hottlmg 

Baya 

Thirst 

Waima 

Wiitml  W&mit. 
mi 

S&^     Sdngsiwal 

W4ikmll 

Wamimi 

Hanger 

Sak4 

Sangsiwi 

Ukki 

*  Gender  and  number  and  cmde. 

t  After  noun  or  before. 

X  Utokpang  or  tokpang,  former. 
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Wi^. 


S^ho 


MikcfaiiBa.  Mak- 

fhakfhak 
S6Uirnma.   Wom- 

piehiohi 

Hirchbdkma.  Ha. 

laebakohak 
Ghakia 

Ba^bemet.  Rhinbo. 


YiMha. 


Sdjbo. 
Y^^kna.       Yek- 

Mikhrdna 


Ckowrtuty: 


Kjylng 
Bfiiyaiig 

Aek<$kpa 
Atdk'pa 

Kihbdkbdk 

hKji  kb^kUmg 
Phimpichichi 


Tdau6 

CUtpo.    Badh^po 
li^byaof 

B6Bf  yang.  Achit- 

l^bottiiig 
Wiikmi 

Siaof  ta  wa 


Pbdna 

Ph^oa 

Fhfoa 

K^ 

Ldkl^  na 

K^n4 
Liikl^kna 

Mih'na 
Mikaa 

K&Uiktikara.Puk- 

pokoa 
LichioB  joB^k 
Pb^kphftoi 


Sojho 
Ulgdmolio 

Kb6obyiuiio 

Bdbj^ma 

Tiakachlma 

Siiy6koho.     SUi- 

joma 
Hik'bo.  YotiUeho 


KffUn(^ytu 


Id^mlu 
Y^ianfib£ 

mchigdknk 

Yiksy^ngni 
Wiitmaag 

Sik 


AhikbiS.    Amaihi. 

obo 
R<5b6.     Rooho. 
ArddM$.    Aio  bo 

Yokka 
Kbolbo 

Kbkiriri.    Dolo 

Cbarknn^ 
Pl^  pUm  m^ 


Koyogni 
Eb61b6 

Yokki 

'RiXmi 
Dakkb6 

Kr<mkh6 


Twiipa 
Mantw&ipa 

Gugrdpa 

WdmkSpa 

Hmal&pa 
GHgfpa 
Wadbblipa 
OhibUdipa 

Wadr^ppa 

Cbireppa 

Ohiama 
Ob^ppa 

Jfimjfimpa.     P61 

pdlpa 
Lib  kh6agUt 
Phemph&pa 

TiXmi 
Gamtipd 


GdouS 
Wammd 

S&ki 


Thultmgg^ya, 


Jdngpa 
AfQoa'gpa 

Kek^ma 

Bdbdm 

UUm 

Gigim 

Dhydpa 

Ddkhdodbydpa 

Y^pa 
D6kb6ii-y6  pa 

Kfchem 
IMkpu 

Pdpdlma 

Khik^r*ma 
PUn  plem  md 

Oh^p  d^ 
S^Dipd 


Jerpd 

Gridmdd 
K6dd 

Krdim 
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MS 
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MS 
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MS 
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MS 


aMS 
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MS 
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Ji 


MS 
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ft. 


35^ 


^  a  »  S 
oft.  dig 

oj  B  a 


__a^ 
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1 


1 

^5.  MS    g-^igl  i 

gPft4   gPPk4 


a  ?"a 

•  a  g.s 


ft. 

S.MI 


I  ft. 

« 


s  a 

§lg§s 
i^a*  a  g 


1    a 

B.       8 


JO  a 

ft."s« 


ija^    -S     ^ 

dMd  ^^  e  B  i 

CQ       CQ  CQ 


a  5.^ 
a  «  g* 

ss  g  g 

a  « 


a 


a 


.a  it.      B 
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«  .e  .d 
^  9  o 
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ann 
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B  d 
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a 


-3 
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a  a 


a 

o 


^5  . 
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•OPT 


a 

if 


'Is  II 
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ob 
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;?^8.ia 
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.«.o 


1^ 
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1.^<M  fl 
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S-a-S 
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a Ssr* * 
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[Ko.S. 


Vdj/u  Vocabulary. — By  B.  H.  Hodgsof,  Esq. 
NouM  Substantive, 


Englith, 

Vdy'u, 

Englith. 

Air  (wind) 

Hojnm 

Boar 

Affection,  love 

Cbhiinsa 

Hody 

AbuM 

Jesi 

Burden, load 

Abode 

Miildng 

Bone 

Agricoltare 

No  word 

Breaat 

Agriculturitt 

K6duTi.    yikp6ri 

Breast,  nipple 

Amaranth  (grain) 

No  word 

Bow 

Aqueduct 

Danri.    Tfl6m 

Bowman 

Ancle 

Lechulnng 

Bottom,  lowest  part 

Arm — all 

G6t 

Boy 

Arm — fore 

G6t 

Buffalo  kind 

Aunt,  Pat. 

Nini 

Buffalo,  male 

Aunt,  Mat* 

Yeng-yeng 

Buffalo,  female 

Ant 

Oiiikibttla 

Buffalo  young 

Anui 

Po-ching 

Arrow 

Bio 

Bull 

Az 

Khoy6ng 

Breath 

Alder  tree 

Licbhing 

Branch,  bough 

Bag.    Baaket 

Guh'mi* 

Brother 

Barley 

UVi 

Bamboo 

Pholo 

Brethren,  uterine 

Bark  of  tree 

Sing  kokchho 

Calf 

Back 

S^nti 

Calf,  male 

Back  bone 

Gatachu 

Calf,  female 

Belly 

Mull  (organ).    Bimli 

Can,  cup 

(whole) 

Cart 

Beast,  quadruped 

No  name 

Cat  kind 

Box,  cheat 

No  word 

Cat,  male 

Bat  kind 

Pbkchedn 

Cat,  female 

Bird  kind 

Chinchi 

Cat,  young 

Bird,  male 

Loncbo  chinchi 

Carpenter 

Bird,  female 

Mesclio  chinchi 

Cheek 

Bird,  young 

Beng&li  chinchi 

Chesnut  tree 

Beer 

Soe.    Swe 

Chin 

Bread 

Pipra 

Child  kind 

Bitch 

Mescho  dri 

Child,  male 

Birch  tree 

Toura 

Child,  female 

Bed 

Blem'chum' 

Clay 

Bed  chamber 

Imlung 

Cloth 

Bed  time 

Imsing 

Cloth,  cotton 

Bee 

Singwo 

Cloth,  woollen 

Blackimith 

Got  tbutTi.      Khak- 

Clothes,  raiment 

chingtUTi 

Cloud 

Blood 

Vi 

Cold  (frigor) 

Buttocks 

Petuna 

Colour 

Battle,  fight 

Pat 

Cane  (calamus) 

Boat 

Dunga 

Cock 

Bear 

No  word 

Cousin,  Pat. 

Beard 

No  word 

Cousin,  Mat. 

Loncho  pok 

Chho 

Khali 

R£ 

Ripcha 

Chuscha 

Liwo 

Liwo-wo 

Huttt 

Loncho,  choc.    Tm 

Mechho 

Loncho  mechho 

Mescho  mechho 

Mechho    chob'mi  or 

cho*mi  meebho 
Loncho  gai  (see  ox) 
Hemchi 
lUma 
Bdio,   elder.    Bfli, 

younger 
Bolun^cho 
Gai  cho'mi 
Loncho  gai  cho*mi 
Mescho  gai  cho'sii 
Boguna 
No  name 
Dana 

Loncho  dana 
Mes'cbo  dana 
Cho'mi  dana 
Stng  chuk*Ti 
G^wong-gwottg 
Se'lu 

Komcfaing 
Choo.t     Tamtivs 
Tawo  )  ^ 
Tami  j* 
Nakchyongk6 
J^wa 

Rowa  jewa 
Belisong  jewa 
Jewa 
Kowal 
Jungsa 
No  word 
DC 

Loi^cho  khocbo§ 
CBoMu.    Balo 
\  (aee  brother) 


*  The  h  thus  marked  h'  denotes  the  abrupt  tone  which  is  of  Tery  frequent  oceantiCB. 
The  h  is  often  omitted  as  Cho'mi,  little ;  To*po,  strike  ;  Cho'no,  the  nose,  &c. 

t  The  repeated  final  vowel  marks  the  pausing  tone  which  is  as  common  as  the  abrepttflsc 
%  Ta  is  the  crude,  =  Sontal  and  Uraon  D&,  and  wo,  mi,  are  the  soffizet  of  gender. 
§  Kb.  uttered  like  kw,  deep  in  the  throat. 
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row 
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inee 

«y 

DSt 

trknesB 
eath 

Hire,  with 
ter 
bpnte 
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Of,  msle 

Of,  femsle 
Of,  yoong 
Of,  wild 
mm 
rink 

irtb,  the 
irth,  a  little 
ir 

K 

lephant 

lephant,  male 
iephaoty  female 

ire 

re 

febrow 
Ibow 
Eorcist 
irthquake 


lather 

Mst,  fettlTal 
tther 

ather-in-law 
ly  father 
liy  father 
is  father 


!er  father 
a  father 
Bver 
lir,  market 

ear 
wrry 


6ai 

Khwen  khwen 
No  name 
Gai  tduvi 
Sowa 
G&ffn 

Cboyongmi 

H6li 

Numa,    N6mo. 

Pmko 

KwQOf-kwang 

No  word 

Dttkta 

K^hho 

Phw^ 

Ifri 

Loncho  uri 

Mes'cho  uri 

Ifri  cho'mi 

Gliirima  uri.    fi^ae  M 

Amung 

Tdntaang 

K6 

K6 

N6k'.chan'g 

Gh&Inng 

Hati 

Loncho  h£tl 

M6tcho  hiiti 

M^cho  b^li 

M^k'  (abrupt  tone) 

M^k'  kwdya 

Koko-chai'>chu 

Bilung 

Dukka 

Gndru 

Chinchi  iwim  (=;  bird 
hair) 

No  word 

ITpd 

Gbakhi 

Ang  dpu 

Ung  dpti 

A  upu.  Withim  dpd. 
fnung  upd.  Minung 
upd 

The  same 

The  same 

Jun'gsa 

Inglungthamlung  (buy> 
ing  and  selling  place) 

Ramsa.     Ram 

Theklang.  Lit.  cross- 
ing-place 


Fire 

Fire-place 

Field,  arable 

Finger 

Finger,  nail 

Fellow-countryman 

Fellow  tribeman 

Fish 

Fist 

Flavour,  taste 

Flesh 

Flint 

Flour 

Flea 

Flower 

Ford 

Fly 

Food 

Fog 

Fowl  kind 

Fowl,  wild 

Fowl,  male 

Fowl,  female 

Fowl's  egg 

Foreigner,  m.  and  f. 

Forehead 

Filth,  dirt 

Foot 

Form 

Forest 

Fruit 

Frog 

Garlic 
Girl 

Glue,  cement 
Grandfather 
Grandmother 
God 


Gold 

Goat  kind 
Goat,  male 
Goat,  female 
Goat  herd 
G-rain 
Groin 
Hammer 
Hammerer 
Hand 
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Phulnng 

Wf^c.    Vik 

Blemen 

Demen,  got  demon 

Angki   mulung.wo-mi. 
Angki  namsang-wo-mi 

Angki  thoko-wo-mi 

Ho 

No  name 

No  name 

Kwdn.     Kon 

Bo-chha  lumphu 

Madi 

Ri'michhing 

Pang'mi 

Theklang 

J&ma 

Jatdng 

Kow-al 

Khocho,  or  Khwocho 

Kikkbo 

Loncho  khocho 

Mescho  khocho 

Cbdlung.      Kho-cha- 
lung 

Gyetinam'sang*wo-mi 

Tangldng 

Penki 

\A 

Ndmng 

Vik.    Ghdri 

8«.    Si 

Boyukwong.  (Khwo- 
cho is  toad) 

No  name 

Tdmi.  Mdschochoo* 
Cho'.mi 

No  word 

Eiki 

Pipl 

Caret  (Bhim  Sen  is  the 
usual  object  of  ador- 
ation 

Heldungmi.     (Lit. 
the  yellow) 

Che'li 

Loncho  cheli 

Mescho  cheli 

Cheli  tunvi 

Jomsit 

Chhldgaldng 

Topchyang 

ToVi 

Gdt 


*  Choo  is  probably  cho-wa,  a  male  child,  and  cho'mi,  a  girl,  answering  to  id- wo  and  ta-mi, 
at  oho'mi  is  now  chiefly  used  for  a  little  one  and  rather  adjectively  than  substantively. 

8  0 
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EngltMh, 
Handle 

Spade  handle 

Hair 

Hair  of  head 

Hair  of  body 

Herdtman 

Head 

Heart 

Heel 

Hail 

Hemp 

Hen 

Hip 

Hope 


Vayu, 
Ln/Aehyang  (EngUth 

ih) 
Chukha  la/Acbyang 

(EngUahth) 
Swom 

Pttchhi  Bwom 
Dak  ha  awom 
Omi.     Mecbho-tunH 
Piichhi 
Thum 
Konteng 
Bopam 
Lepchhyo 
Metcho  khochi 
Gttngpangiu 
No  word 


Hoof,  cloven,  aolid    Kliokhek 


Hog  kind 
Hog,  male 
Hog,  female 
Hole 


Pok' 

Loncho  pok' 
Meacho  pok' 
Horn   (like  kh). 

Homlnog 
Chokbil 
Ingsn 
Khondn 
Rung 

Cbe'ii  hbg 
Singwo  khadn 
No  name  (Gofa  need) 

Home,  direlliog*pkeeMiidiuig 
Hunger  Suk'aa 

Hufband  Rocho 

My  husband  Ang  rocho 

Thy  husband  ITng  rocho 

Her  husband  fnung  rocbo.     Minung 

rocho.    Withim  ro* 
cho.    A  rocho 
Instrument,  Imple*    Pocbying 
ment 

Chyot 

Kbakchhingmi  (Lit.  the 


Hoe,  spade 
Husk 
Hook,  peg 
Horn 

Goat's  horn 
Honey 
Horse  kind 
House 


Intestines 
Iron 


Jaw 

Joint 

Juice 

Knife 

Knee 

Knot 

Kitchen 

King 

Lamp,  torch 

LanguagCi  speech 

Lip 

Leaf 


black) 
Ra 

Tuulnng ' 
Bulung 
Yulccbvang 
Khok&li 
No  name 
Khoklung 
Pogu 
Tuphi. 

Da  bo.     D&ro 
Kumchiug 


Tree's  leaf 

Leather 

Leg— 11 

Leg— -tme 

Light,  Inz. 

Lightning 

Life 

LlTer 

Louse 

Lungs 

Loom 

Load 

Maize 

Master 

Mark 

Market 

Mason 

Mankind 

Man,  male 

Man,  female 

Man  adult. 

Maker,  doer 

Madder 

Mare 

Mill— hand 

Mill — water 

Millet  (kaegni) 

Millet  (kodo) 

Millet  (juwar) 

Millet  (saiua) 

Milk 

Mist 

Manner,  mode,  way 

Monkey.     Macacoa 

Monkey.    Semnopi- 

thecus 
Measure 
Medicine 
Mind 
Moon 
Month 
Music 
Mother 
My  mother 
Thy  mother 
HiSi  her  mother 


Mountain 
Mountaineer 

Mouth 

Moustaohe 

Moschito 


SingU 

Kokchho 

L6 

Pokt^o 

Daog-ding 

Dangdang  bfkup 

Hemchi  (breatk) 

Ding 

Be'naen 

lot* 

Punc'hyluig 

KhoU.     Khfii 


M<$ 

No  name 
Inglang  thamleag* 
Kem  poTi 
Singtong 
Loncho 
Mea-ebo 

Bangcbo,  male.    Bag- 
mi,  female 
PoYi 
L&ru 

Mea-cho  goda 
Recfaying 
The  aame 
Levi 
Doai 
Densom 
NaWiU 
Duda 

Kokcho  (doud). 
Bi 

Phoka 
Phoka 

Pokchy£ng 

No  name 

Thum 

Cholo 

Cbolo 

Dumku 

ITmn 

Ang  i(imu 

Ung  iimn 

Tnnng  dm6.     Myii^ 

lim^.    WatkiBi^ 

A  umu. 

Ch^i»  ^ 

Chhijuwo.      CW* 

mut'vi 

Mnkchn 

Mukchhuswont 


*  Buying  and  selling  piece. 

t  Mnkchhn  swom  =:  mouth  hair. 
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Home 

Nipple 

Noise 

Neck 

Name 

Night 

Net 

Needle 

Nose 

Noftril 

Navel 

Oor 

Oil 

Oak  tree 

Odow,  smell 

Onioa 

Ox  kind 

Ordure 

Pam 

Palm  of  hand 


Place 

Plant 
Pl( 
Plough 
PloDghman 

Plain 


Chnyii 
Chuacha 
Sangma 
Chhi^i 
Ming 

Ekaa.    Yeksa 
No  nnme 

Pichyiiog.    Chuschnng 
•Cho'no 

Cho'no  hamlnng* 
S^lipnn'g 
Yo*king 
Ki 

Chyakphen 
Namaang 
No  word 
No  word.    Gai  ia  now 

naed 
Epi.    Yepi 
Yanaa 
Penteng 
Tbola 
L^Dg    (in   composition 

.  with  Terba  only) 
Levi 
Bong 

Rukchyang 
RokTi.       Rnkcho-wo- 

mif 


Tengteng 
A  natiTc  of  the  plains  Tengteng- wo-mi.  Teng- 

tengbe  mutTi 
Plate,  dish.    Platter  Tilung 


Parent 

PlanUin 

Pine  (tree) 

Pepper 

Potter 

Peach 

Priest 

Ram 

Rat 

Ram 

Rains — the 

Rice  in  bnak 

Rice  nnbaaked 

Rice,  boiled 

Rirer 

RiTQlet 

Root 

Rait 

Rodder 


Phokyi.     Bok'pingvi 

Bias 

Thong  chhing 

No  name 

Ko*chonTi 

Powanse^ 

None    (Pater    familiaa 

performs  the  part) 
Lo^cho-beli 
Chuya 
Ninum 

■N&nnum  tokTindmaf 
Boja 

Clibiin'ga 
Ham 
fiingmu 
Gang 
Ro-chhing 
Kee 
No  word 


EnjfUih, 
Road 
Rope 
Roof 

Rliododendron 
Salt 

Silence 

Spade.   Spnd.    Hoe 

Spear 

Shape,  form 

Sheep  kind 

Spirita  (distilled) 

Spindle 

Spinner 

Skin 

Scull,  P. 

Shoe,  aandal 

Sole  of  foot 

Seed 

SdTC 

Sleep 

Sail  of  boat 

Sand 

Spittle 

SiWer 

Sport,  play 
Siaterhood— the 
Sister 

Sitting  chamber 

Spider 

Smith 

Snake 

Sky 

Son-in*law 

Son 

My  son 

Thy  son 

Hia,  her  son 


Shoulder 

Shepherd 

Side 

Sur 

Summit,  top 

Snow 

Summer 

Storm 

Steam 

Smoke 


*  Place  where  nose  is  perforated. 

t  Wo  is  mascnlioe  suffix :  mi,  feminine  =  hal-wala-wali 

^  S^  =  fruit,  generic  aign,  as  Phum  ia  for  trees. 

§  Literally,  rain-pelting  daya,  or  rainy  season. 


Vdpu, 
Lorn 
Dimla 
No  name 
ThiLn-kapu'li 
Ghia,  culinary.  Jikhom, 

other 
Giwon 
Chokhi 
No  word 
N&rnng 
Beli  (Bhenglang  is  the 

Barwal) 
Bukc'ha 
Chingchyang 
Gbingyi 
Kokchho 
Pnchhi  Hi 
Khokbek 
JA  pengteng 
Ru  (bone) 
Yayang 
fmpi 
No  name 
No  word 
Cheku 
Daw^ngmi.        Lit.  the 

shining,  the  white 
No  word 
Nnnung-cho 
^unu,  elder. 

younger 
M61ung 
No  name 
Khakching  tovi 
Hobu 

Nomo  (sun) 
Jilnwai 
Tawo 
Aug  tiwo 
Ung  tawo 
A  tawo,    Wat  him  tiwo. 

fnung  tawo.   Minung 

tawo 
Pbaica 
Beli  tunyi 
Yakaju.     Khuk 
Khwamen 
Wani 
L(ri 

Jekhom  niima 
KuDgjum 
Hilili 
Kulu 


Biyu, 
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Strength 

Song 

8>w 

^an 

i»unibtne 

Sunrise 

Sanset 

StiU 

Stone 

Stomach 

Shade,  shadow 

Straw 

Sword 

Tail 

Teaticle 

Tiger 

Thigh 

Thirat 

Tooth 

Turmeric 

Toe 

Toe  nail 

ToDgne 

Time 

Thread 

Thunder 

Thief 

Thefe 

Tree 

Tree  baric 

Uncle,  Pat. 

Uncle,  Mat« 

Urine 

Man's  urine 

Goat's  urine 

Vein 

Vegetable,  wild  herbs 

and  roots 
Vetch,  pea 
ViUage 

Victuals 

Vice,  sin 

Voice 

Valley 

VuWa 

Wall 

Water 


Vdyu. 

EnfUih^ 

Choli 

Water  spring 

Kwom 

Drinking  water 

Mescho  pok' 

Cooking  water 

Nome,  Noma 

Washerman 

Lo.giing 

Waahing  water 

Nomo-loksing 

Weight  (inetniment) 

Nomo-thipsing 

W<>ight,  beaviness 

Bukoha  pochyiug 

Wife 

LuQphu 

My  wife 

Muli  (the  organ) 

Tby  wife 

Veil 

Hia  wife 

Khiati 

No  name 

Mun 

r  Our  wife 

Gbalung  (egg) 

cs   < 

Bnu 

5, }  Your  wife 

Phekteng 

C  Their  wife 

Tidakaa 

Lii 

Sinphi 

XA  blemen 

L^  demen 

f  Our  wife  J 

U 

S  \  Our  wife 

No  name.   Sing  in  com* 

5  i  Your  wife 

poaition  with  verbs) 

•*  CTheir  wife 

No  word 

Nomo  Siogma 

Khutum^n 

Khutu 

Wax 

Singphum*    (Fhum    in 

Wheat 

composition) 

Winter 

Sing  kokchho   (==  tree 

Wizard 

leather)* 

Witchcraft 

Pongpong 

Witch 

Knkn 

Wealth 

Chipi.     Chepi 

Wea?er 

Singtong  chipi 

Weed,  gift«8 

Cbe'H  ch^pi 

Woman 

Vichho  lorn 

Wood 

Chokphi  setung 

Wool 

Work 

No  word 

No    word    (Mulung  ;= 
dwelling-place  is  used) 
J&tang 
No  word 
Sangma 
No  word 
Juju 
Khoksn 
Ti 


Wound 

Wrist 

Year 

ProHOunt* 
I.  ego 
Thou 

He,  She,  It 
We   two 
ind.  ezcl. 


Ti  vok  long 
Dakmaog  tl 
Kboacfayang  t£ 
Up'Ti 

Upchyang  tf 
Pokc'hyaog 
No  word 
Romi 
Ang  romi 
Ung  romi 
Wathim  romi.   A 

Miaang  romi.  fan^ 

romi 
Angcfai  romi,  ezd. 

Ungcbi  romi,  iscL 
Ungcfai  romi 
Achi-romit 
or  •) 

Witbim      I  Bshpin 

A  Minung  [     ro« 

IniiDg        J 
Angki  romi,  exd. 
Ungki  romi,  ind. 
Unni  romi 
A  kbata^romi.      fami 

khata-romi.    Viihia 

khata-romi    or   Hi* 

nung  khata>ioai 
Dikphi 
No  name 
Jung aa  nono 
Jochbang  pdri 
Jochh&ng 
Jochh&ng  pon 
Penku.     Gosta 
Jeva  pungri 
Mokaa 
Mescho 
Sing 

Beli  awom 
No     word,       Kia  >• 

used 
Buma 

G^t  tbulung 
Thong      * 

Go 

G6n 

Wa'thi.     Mi.    X.  A 

Gonakpo 


*  See  tree's  leaf  where  sing  is  only  used.  So  also  in  branch  of  tree,  root  of  tree,  0o«w  « 
fruit  of  tree^  Newari  is  the  same  si  ban  =  sing  lo.  With  ihe  entire  tree  of  all  sorts  fkm 
is  suffixed,  as  rise  pbam,  plantain  tree  =  kela  ma  Newari. 

t  The  possessiTe  m,  mu  is  repeated  or  not  and  given  either  with  the  pronoun  or  witb  t^s 
numeral  thus :  'of  them  the  two  the  child'  is  Wathim  nakpom  cbo'mi  or  Minung  nakpecko'vi- 

%  Wife  or  wirea  is  the  same.  The  plural  sign  kbita  is  seldom  or  neier  added  to  ths  no" 
when  the  pronoun  conveys  the  sense. 
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SngUiJL 

Vd^ 

EngUih^ 

Voffu* 

Te  two 

Gonchhe* 

Which,  What,  Who, 

Hanung,  subs,  and  adj. 

They  two 

I    nakpo.      A    n&kpo. 

Relative,  of  all  gen- 

Hanung nakpo,  m.  f. : 

Wathi  nakpo.*     Mi- 

ders,  subs,  or  ad- 

Hanung  nayung,  n. : 

nakpo 

jectif  al,  and 

Dual. 

We  aU 

Gokhata 

Which  ?      What  ? 

Hinung     hanung      or 

inel.  excL 

Interrogative,  rela* 

Hanung   khata,   PI. : 

Teall 

G&ne.    G6Dfkhto 

tire,  Which  of  ae. 

m.  f.   n. :   inter,  and 

TheyaU 

Mikhita.     WathikhfiU. 

Tcral  exhibited  per- 

relativef 

fkh&ta.    Akbata 

sons     or     things : 

This 

r,  all  three  genders 

snbs.  adj.  m.  f.  n. 

That 

A,  Withi,  Mi,  ditto,  (a, 

Who  ? 

Su.    Suns,  m.  f.    Snna 

is  rather  possessive) 

nakpo,  Dual.     Susu, 

Tbeae,  daal 

r  nakpo :  m.  and  f.     t 

Suna  suna  or  sukhata. 

nayung:  n. 

PI.   m.  and  f. :  subs. 

These,  plural 

Y  khita :  m.  f.  n. 

and  adj. 

Those,  dual 

With  i  nakpo.   A  nakpo. 

Whoever 

Sunado 

MinAkpo.  m.  f.    Wa- 

What ? 

Mische,  n. :  subs.  Mis- 

thi nayung,  &c.  n.f 

che    nayung.     Dual. 

Thoae,  plural 

WfithikhAta  1  .,,      ,^„ 
MikhAta    ^*".    «*"*• 
Akhdta    J      ^•^ 

Mische  khata.    Mis- 

che  mische,  PI. 

Whatever 

Miscbeda 

Self,  selTCB 

None 

Either 

rki  wathi.     rUmi 

Uvself,  Thyself. 

None 

Both 

Nakpo,  m.  f.      Nang- 

Himself 

mi.  H    Nayung,  n. 

Own,  my,  thy,  his  own  N'one 

Several 

No  word 

Any,  some  (koi)  per< 

•  Sn ;     Sana,     D.      So 

My 

Ang 

son 

nikpo,    PI.    SukhaU 

Thy 

Ung 

or  Susa;  m.  and  f. 

His,  her,  its 

A 

aU     three 

snbs.  and  adj. 

Withim 

genders 

Asy,  some  (kucch) 

Mische :  n.  subs.  only. 

fnung 

thing 

Mische    nayung,    D. 

Minung 

Mische  khata  or  Mia* 

'Our 

Angchi.    excl. 

che  Mische,  PI. 

ITDgchi     incU 

Many,  nraeh 

Chbinggnak  Cm,  f.    n. 

S  ' 

Your 

Unchi 

Few,  little 

Yanggnak    J    snbs.and 

Their 

fnakpum.f         Minak- 

How  much,  many 

H&tha          1    adj.  and 
L  adT. 

pum.     Wathim  nak- 
pum.    A  nakpum  or 

So  sBQcfa.  many 

Mitha 

Achi 

AU 

No  word 

fOur 

Angki,  excl.  Ungki,  incl. 

The  whole 

Khiri,    Khalup  in  num- 

►0   Your 

Unni 

bering 

5  ^  Their 

Akh&ta.    Wathim  kha« 

Half 

Phak:  com.  gen.  subs. 

s. 

ta.      Minung  khata. 

and  adj.  Ba,adj.  only 

V- 

fnung  khata 

*  Cbhe  the  dual  sign  of  2nd  pronoun  is  not  used  with  1st  and  3rd.  The  numeral  two 
(aakpo)  is  substituted. 

t  e.  g.  Hanung  gothoto*pungmi  mii  nomi,  the  hand  with  which  I  struck  pains  me. 
Literally,  what  hand  with  I  struck  that  pains.  However  much  the  Tartar  tonguea  eschew 
relative  pronouns,  they  still  can  and  do  use  them  in  this  way,  and  Newari  which  is  one  of  the 
simpler  Himalayan  tongues  herein  agrees  with  Vayu  which  belongs  to  the  complex  class.  So 
also  you  can  say  for  **  call  the  man  who  has  come'*  Hanungdo  dongmi  mii  khamto,  or,  more 
aaualiy,  Phista  khamto. 

X  See  numerals.  Nakpo,  m. ;  Nangmi,  f. ;  Nayung  neuter,  is  no  doubt  the  proper  form. 
But  these  signs  are  passing  out  of  use  and  Nakpo  is  now  often  used  for  all  persons,  male 
or  female. 

§  I  nak  pum  or  Inung  nakpo  or  Inung  nakpum.  The  possessive  nung  is  peculiar  to  the 
demonstrativea  which  it  distinguishes  from  the  adverbs  of  time  and  place.  Inungmu  or 
ninungmii,  of  him.     Inhemu  Minhemu,  of  here,  of  there.    Ithemn  Mithemu,  of  now,  of  then. 
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EnglUk. 

r^. 

£ii^/i«il« 

VAfU, 

Mine 

Ang  tnn 

^^^ 

"Our'i 

Angchimo.       ad. 

Thine 

Unf  mn 

5 

«« 

Ungchimo.       wl 

Hii.  her'i^  iU 

A  ma.      Wathim   mn. 

M      4 

3 

Yoar'i 

Unnima 

Minaog  mn.     ToaDg 

^Their'e 

Wtthim  khitim.  M 

ma 

kh&tama.     T  kiad. 

rOur's 

Aiigchima.      ezd. 

ma.«      X  kUtm 

Ungchiroa.       ind. 

Potiu. 

O 

Your'i 

Ungchimu 

Minang    Uati  bi 

IB 

Their'i 

Achima.    Wnthim   nuk 

Inang  kbaU  bi 

• 

poma*     Minong   nek 
poma.       Inaiig   nuk 

L 

poma. 

'  *  T  or  inang,  that  ht  the  genitire  lign  is  repeated  at  pleasare.     Nung  and  ni,  at  ida 
m  and  mn  (and  alto  mi)  are  genittval  and  inflexional.    Inang  of  tliia  person  :  Ini  of  thiipliB, 
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F4^  AdjectiDes. — Voeabtdary. 


Good 

Bad 

Caaning 

Deceitful 

Candid 

Truthful 

Malicious 

BencTolent 

ludustriouB 

Idle 

True 

FalM 

PaMionate,  haity 

Placid,  patient 
Cowardly 

BraTe 

Oonatant  minded  "> 
Unchangeable      > 
Inconstant    1 
Changeable  j 

Wasteful,  profuse 

Niggardly 

Kind,  gentle 

Unkind,  harsh 

Obedient 

Disobedient 

Mad,  idiotic 

Licit 

Illicit 

Bodily,  physical 

Mental 

Hungry 
Thirsty 


Nsked 

Libidinous,  man 
Libidinous,  woman 


{ 


Crude, 

Noh'ka 
r  Ming  noh'ka 
\Chek  pingsing 

M£ng  pingvl 

Diksa  botvi 

Nob'kathtim  gotri 

Yangsa  hM 

B6Dg  havi 

Kam  poTi 
( Hanvi    MntTi 
(Kam  m6ng  poTi 

Diksa 

Diksa  hotTi 

Mang  diksa 

Diksa  m&ng  hotvi 

r  Risi  bukri 

i  Risi  notM 
[  Ri,i 

C  M&ng  risi  bnkvi  notyi 

\  Mang  risi  ■ 

/  Ranvi 

\  Ram  notM 

i  Mang'rinyi 

(.Ramminot'yi 

Wonil 

M&ng  wonTi 

r  Hokcho 
\  Ho'ti  : 

Kh^i 

Yinsa  minghivi 

YansahaTi : 

Honvl 

MiiighonTi 

Thumnasidumta : 

Patang:  n. 

Mang  patang 

Chhomu 

Thummu 
rSuksa 
j  Suksa  metTi 
(.  Suksa  meta 
f  Tidaksa 

"^Tidaksa    i"^^^;^ 
\  meta 

J  Gunsngsenti 

\  Lupbta 
Mescho  dakta  metvi 
Loncho  daksa  metvi 


.  Jfixei, 
mas, /em*  neuter. 
wo    mi      uiu. 
wo     mi      mu. 
wo    mi      mu. 
m,  f. 
no  affix. 
m.  f. 
no  affix. 


{ 


ditto. 


>  ditto. 


Y 


Participal,  like  all 
of  the  same  form 
that  follow. 


mu. 


wo    mi 
no  affix, 
wo    mi      mu. 
no  affix. 
m.  f. 
no  affix, 
wo    mi. 
m.  f.  no  affix, 
wo    mi. 
m.  f. 

*no  affix. 


•ditto* 

wo    mi. 

m.  f. :  no  affix. 

wo    mi :  no  neoter. 

no  affix. 

no  affix. 

m.  f. :  no  affix. 

no  affix. 

no  sffix. 

no  affix. 

ditto 


>  genitival,  n. 


wo    mi      mn.* 

m.  f. 

no  affix. 

wo    mi      mu.* 

m.  f. 

no  affix. 

wo    mi      mu. 

m.  f.  n. :  no  affix. 

m.  t  no  affix. 

f. :  no  affix. 


*  Wo  and  mi  for  ratiooals :  mu  for  other  beings. 
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Glattonons 
Drunkard,  dranken'^ 
Foul  mouthed 
Abusive 

AIlTO 

Dying 

Dead 

Sick 

Sickening 

Sick,  sickened 

Healthy,  healthful 

Sleepy,  asleep 

Healthful 

Wakeful,  waking 

Awake,  intr. 

Awakened,   tr.    and 

causal 
Young 
Youthful 

Mature,  in  prime  of  life 

Old,  aged 

Strong 

Weak 

Confined 
Free,  Freed 

Handsome 

Ugly 
Tall,  high 
Short,  low 
Great,  big 

Small,  little 

Fat,  fattened 
Thin,  thinned 
Tired,  weary 
Fresh,  not  tired 

Lamet 

Lamed 

Blind,  blinded 

Deaf 

Dumb 

Alone,  solitary 

Companioned 

Wise 

Foolish 

Learned 

Ignorant 


Chhing  gnakjovi 

Chhing  gnaktunvi 

Jit'vi 

Jisi 
CKenki 
(  Gotf  I 

Met'fi 

Me'ta 

Met'keuTi 

M&ng  phat'yi 

Met  kinU 

PhatTi 
,  TnYi,    Impi  yotM 

Imta.    Impi  yos'ta 

Si'vi.    Bok'Ti 

Sipta,     Bokta. 

Sipta.     Sip  pingta 

Pokta.     Pok  pingta 

Cho'mi 

IthQila  (=«=  smaU) 

{Bang-cho 
Bang.mi 

Chokta 

Choti 

Choti  DOtri-khotfi 

Mang  choti 

Mang  choti  khotri 

Thikta 

Teshta 

Bing-cho 

Bing«mi 
(,  Bingmn 

Mang  bing-cho 

Jongta 

Mang  jongta 

Honta 
J  Cho'ml 
\  Itbijila 

Lonta 

GerU 

Jyopta 

Mang  jyopta 

Khokbappovi 

Mang  khok?i 

Mang  yeUTi 

Mang  thatvi 

Mnng  hot*Ti 

Cbh&ling 

Kicho  gotTi 

Juk*Ti.    Set'fi 

Mang  jukTi.    Setvi 

Lista 

Ming  lista 


$ 


m.  f. :  BO  aflix. 

ditto. 

m.  and  f. :  ditto. 

wo,  mi*  m.  f> 

wof  mi      mo. 

m.  f.    No  sign. 

m.  and  f.  I 

m.  and  f.  I  ParticipaU    No  affix 

}m.t       J     ««««»*»• 

m.  f. 
m. 


Ditto« 


} 


m.  f .  n :  no  aifix. 

m. 

f. 

m.  f.  n :  no  affix. 

wo,  m.  mi,  f.  mo,  n.  &«. 

m.  f.  n. 

wo    mi      ma. 

no  affix. 

m.  f.  n. :  no  affix. 

ra.  f.  n. :  no  affix. 


«  '  I  rational!. 


n.  and  o.  i  bestiala, 

mi    mn. 

m.  f.  n. :  no  affix. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

(  ditto. 

ditto. 

m.  f.  n. :  no  affix. 

m.  f .  n. :  no  affix. 

ditto. 

m.  f.  D. 

no  affix. 

m.  f.  n. 

m.  f.  n.  i.  e.  rationals  and  bestlii 

m.  f.  n. 

cho,  m. :  mi,  f. :  mn,  n.  &e. 

m.  f. ;  no  sign. 

m.  f. :  no  sign. 

ditto. 

m.  f. :  no  sign. 

ditto. 


*  Drunken  =  drunk  cannot  be  applied  to  a  being,  any  more  than  heard,  tliosfh 
beaten,  seen,  See,  can.  The  inherence  of  the  passiTe  sense  in  the  past  partidpte 
generally  is  the  reason  why  the  present  participle  of  transitiTes  is  aoristic.  Tmn 
is  he  who  drinks  or  drank.    Tunta  is  what  is  drunk. 

t  Wo,  TO,  and  mi  for  mas.  and  fem.  of  rational! :  ma  for  imtionils  hut  oAo 
used  for  all,  as  a  sign  of  common  gender. 
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Rich 
Poor 

Noisy,  talkatite 

Silent 

Dirty 

Clean 
Cieenied 

Married 

Not  married,  single 

Tued 
Exempt 

Old 

New 

Heady,  prepared 
(clothes,  food  &c. 

Unready,  not  ready 

Ready 

Unready 

Common,  abnndantlj 
procurable 

Scarce,  rarely  procur- 
able 

Pablic,  assert,  roTcaled, 
patent 

PrlTate,  secret,   con- 
cealed, latent 

Saccessfnl 
ProBperoos 

Un  prosperous 
Unsuccessful 

Saleable 


fGofTi 

PeQkhu 

Mang  gotvi 

Mang  penkhu 

Penkbu  mang  gotvi 
C  Davo  poTi* 
NHotvi 
jltTi 
(.  BotTi 

Giwon  ponn* 
r  Penkf 
\  Penki  notTi. 

Wota 

Penki  mang  notvi« 

Ro-cbof 

Ro-mi 

Ro-cho-got?i,  f. ;  Romi  goui,  m. 

Bta  pota  m.  f. 

Mang  rocho  bl 

Miug  romi  f. 

Bia  m&ng  pota  c. 

Ro*cfao.romi  mang  gotyi. 

Pbengvi  1 

Mang  pbengvi  j 
J  Yukhang 
\  Mithong 

Nyesi 
SCbusta 
((Minta 
(Mang  chusta. 
cMang  minta. 
Tering 
Mang  tering 
51<ingtang. 
CChbing  gn4k  lingtang. 

^Yang  gnik  lingtang. 

Khunta 

Khista 
f  HokviJ 
}  Hokta 
(  Hoktang 
^  Mang  hokvi. 
<  Manfj;  hokta. 
(.Mang  hoktang. 

Thamt&ng 


m.  f; :  no  sign. 

wo,  m.  mi,  f.  no,  neuter. 

wo    mi. 
m.  f.  partie. 


m.  f. :  no  sign. 

m.  f. :  no  sign. 

wo,  m.  mi,  f.  mu,  n.  &«i 

m.  f.  n. :  no  sign. 

m. 
f. 


m.  f,  n.   Participal. 

>  wo«  m;.  mi,  f.  mo,  n«  and  c 
wo,  m.  mi,  f.  mu,  n.  and  c. 
i  n. ;  no  sign. 


wo    mi 
wo    mi 


mu. 
mu. 


m.  f.  n.    No  sign. 


m.  f.  n.  of  all  3  times. 


m.  f.  n. 


*  From  pako  and  ponohe  respectively. 

t  Rocho  and  Romi  are  so  generally  used  substantiTally  for  man  and  wife  that 
there  is  some  hesitation  about  the  adjectival  use  of  them,  though  **  cho  and  mi" 
as  suffixea  are  demonstrably  equiyalent  to  wo,  yo  and  mi.  Still  as  they  are  some- 
what obsolete  the  latter  are  often  now  superadded,  bing-cho>wo  =  pulcher,  bing>cho- 
mi  ==  pulchra.  Other  words  of  the  same  form,  as  Bungcho,  adult  or  an  adult,  are 
also  used  in  the  same  two  ways,  tis.  :  Bancho,  bangroi  and  Bangcbowo,  bang* 
chomL  Compare  Lon-cho,  a  man  and  Mes-cho,  a  womon  among  the  substautives. 
Bo-chho  =s  the  white- bodied,  a  white  man,  is  guite  a  different  affair. 

}  Uok*,  a  neuter  Terb,  is  the  source* 

3  D 
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Sold 

Pnrchueable 

Parchased 

Similar 

DiMimilar 

The  tame 

Different 
Another 
Easy 
Difficult 
Chanceful 
Changeable 
Changed 
Changeleai 
Unchangeable 
Unchanged 
Orderly,  set  in  order 
Disorderly,  disordered 
Having  possessed  of 
teneos 

Dispossessed 
Ousted 
Not  hsTing 

Ornamented 
Plain 

Useful 

Useless 


Quick  mofing,  aetire        PlakTi 
Slow  moTing,  lasy,  inert   GatTi 
'Wholesome,  eatable  Jitang 

Unwholesome,  uneatable  Mang  j£tang 
Manufactured  wrought^     Pota 


Thamta 

Ingting 

IngU 

Totrl 

Mang  tot'Tl. 
5Kwongma 
cKwong  nanmgmu 

Gegemu 

Oyetti.    Gyeti 

Mang  chamta  m.  f.  m, 

Chamta  m.  f.  n. 

Jywpvi 

Jyaptang* 

Jyapta 

Mang  }yap?i 

Mang  jyaptang 

Mang  jyapta 

Tophta  (ToaU) 

Khilim  khulim  pota 

Got'Ti.    ToTi 
/  Mang  gotTi 
\  Mang  gota 
i  Mang  tola 
(.Thosta 

Bing  ohopota 

Mimg  bing  chopota 

KattQ,  genitlTal 


r  Mang  kammn. 
4  kam  m&ng  poTi. 

I  kam  m4ng  pichying. 


f.  n. 
f  .  n. 
f.  n. 
f.  n. 


f 


fenltival,  all  genders. 


1 

V  Past  participles. 

j  Participles  pr.  and  f. :  m.il  s.; 
\     No  sign. 
P.  Part. 

1  Pr.  and  fut.  participles. 

m.  f.  n. ;  participiaL 
B.  f.  n. :  participiaL 

m.  f. :  participiaL 
m.  f. :  participiaL 

\ditto.    - 

{KampOYi,  m.  f. 
KampachyangiD. :  paitidpiiL 


no  neuter, 
no  neuter. 


Unwronght 

Sharp 

Sharpened 

Blunt 

Blunted 

Grinded 

Wo?en 

Span 

Platted 

Spacious,  wide,  ample 

Contracted,  narrow 

Moving,  capable  of 

motion 
Moveable,  capable  of 

being  moved 
Motionless,  n« 
Moved,  a. 
Moved,  n. 


Ming  pota. 

Ye'vl 

Yepta.    Yeppingta. 

Gnumvi 

Gnuta.    Gnut'pingta 

Reta 

Pungta 

Chingta 

Pungta 

Byengta 

Ming  by^engta 

DukWi 

Thukting 
Ming  dukvi 
Thnkta 
DukU 


i 
J 


m.  f. : 
m.  f.: 
n. 
a. 
n. 


B.  (verb  yep'.) 
n.  (verb  Gnun.) 

Past  participles. 


m. 


f.  n. 


m.  f.  n. 
m.  f.  B. 
m.  f.  n. 
m.  f.  n. 


*  These  agree  as  being  derived  from  intransitive  verb  jyapebe.    Jyapvi,  «b«  ^ 
what  changes ;  Jyaptang  who  or  what  is  wont  or  liable  to  change. 
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ImmoTeablc  Mang  thakt&ng. 

Pitrnred  <Narung                               wo,  m.  mi,  f.  mu,  b.  ani  c. 

•*  ^Narung  notTi. 

Figtireie..  jNirung  mfi  notti. 

^  ^Mang  naruDg                       wo     mi     mn. 

Shining  i  S*"*  ^"*  ''T "• 

^  I,  Dang  dang  noUi. 

lUamined  l^ang  dang  pota. 

Illaminated  Dang  dang  thnmta* 

llluminable  Dang  dang  ma  p&tang. 

Dtrk,  ob.cara  Jj^""*  !|"'"8  •»»• 

'  CKung  kung  no  ta. 

<tiang  kung  thomta. 

Flaming  Nayi,  candle. 

Burning-self  JoIt'i,  fire. 

Kindled. self  Nata  josra. 

Kindled    ^  fN&ta.     Josta.* 

Lighted     >  other  <<  Nat'  pingta. 

Inflamed  j  [  Jot*  pingta.     Dupta. 

Burnt,  consumed  by  fire  57,^";'*'  «^*"*- 

'                     '  ^Umta,  a  corpse. 

Burning,   in  process  of 

destruction  by  fire  YemTi, 

Extinguishing  self,  l 

going  out,  dying  >  Met*vi. 

(flame)  J 
Extinguished  self,  gone 


out 
Extinguished  by  other, 

put  out. 
The  upper,  superior 
The  lower,  inferior 

Me'ta. 

Met' pingta. 

Lonkba 

Yonkha 

SisbU. 

cho    mi    mu. 
cbo    mi     mu. 

*  One  great  defect  of  this  language  (largely  participated  by  the  cognate  tongues 

and  even  by  English)   is  rendered  peculiarly  observable  in  its  adjectives,  owing  to 

their  being  so  very  commonly  the  same  with  its  participles.    The  defect  is  this, 

that  all  sorts  of  verbs  (neuter,  reflex  and  transitive)  and  even  the  various  forms  of 

the  same  verbal  root,  are  confounded  in  the  participles ;  that  is  they  take  identical 

forms  as  participles,  though  the  senses  be  often  very  different.   Thus  Nache,  kindle 

thyself  or  be  kindled,  and  nako,  kindle  it,  and  nato,  kindle  it  for  him,  all  alike 

give  navi  and  nata;  and,  as  there  is  no  separate  form  of  the  agent,  navi  is  also 

the  kindler.     Pains  are  taken  by  the  .multiplication  of  roots  to  keep  the  several 

sorts  of  action  distinct ;   but  the  further  distinctions  of  active,  intransitive  and 

transitive  action  are  lost  in  the  participles  by  defects  of  structure  in  the  language. 

Thus  sishta  is  self-killed  and  killed  by  another,  and  ndta  is  self-kindled  or  kindled 

^y  another,  though  natpingta,  the  causal,  may  be  used  to  express  the  latter  sense. 

The  defects  of  English  aggravate  those  of  Vayu.    Thus  a  lamp  that  has  been 

lighted,  while  it  burns,  is  a  burning  lamp  or  lighted  lamp,  though  the  last  word 

Mems  to  infer  what  is  past.     In  Vayu  you  can  similarly  say  navi  or  niXa.  tuphi, 

though  n^vi  (trans.)  be  also  the  lighter,  not  the  lighted.   In  English  yon  cannot  say 

^  lighting  lamp  for  the  lamp  that  is  kindled  and  burning.    In  Vayu  you  cannot 

«se  the  word  burning  which  is  appropriated  to  deatructipn  by  fire. 
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Right 

Left 

Centnl 

Eastern 

Western 

Northern 

SoQthem 
Pusiible 
Accessible 

Impassable 

Cultivated  (soil) 

TJocaltiTated 

Caltivable 

Uncaltivable 

Fruitful,  rich  (soil) 

Barren,  poor  sterile 

Sandy 

Clayey 

Calcarioos 

Saline 

Muddy 

Dusty 

Brackish  (water) 

Fresh 


Flowing 

Still 

Deep 

Shallow 

Windy 

Stormy 

Fine,  fair 

Cold 

Hot 

Cloudy 

Snosbiny 


}■ 


weather 


Bainy,  wet 

Dry,  fair 

Moist,  full  of  Taponr 
Moist,  sappy 
Green  (wood) 

Juicy  (fmit) 

Juiceless,  dry 

Wooden 

Leathern 

Stony,  made  of  stone 

Stony,  stone  bearing 

Wet  (clothes) 

Dry 

Wooded  (land) 

Qpepi  naked 


Jaji-mn 
Khanja*mu 
Madum-mu 
Nomo  loklung  mn 
Nomo  thiplung-mn 

{Liriphum-mn 
Lonkhsomn 
Yonlcha-mu 
Khoktang. 
Kholcmung. 

{M&ng  khoktang. 
M&ng  khokmuog. 

Rukta.     Dota. 

Mang  rukta.    MUng  dota. 

Ruktang.     Doting. 

Mang  ruktang.    Mang  dotiog, 

Hok?i. 

Mang  hokTi, 

No  name. 

Chotang. 

Chunmu. 

Jikbommu 

Pes-chyongmu. 

Pinkumn. 

Jikbommu. 
J  Diktang  (desirable.) 
\  Cbhumta  (sweet.) 

6ik>i 

Mang  gikTi. 

Kho  (s)  ta. 

Mang  kho  (s)  U 

HojumpoTu 

Noh*kamu. 

Jungsamu. 

Jeta.     Jekhommn, 

Kokchhomu.    Eokchho  not'vi. 


^  GenitiTal.     Mu  is  the  genitifB 
case  sign. 


Genitival, 
Participal. 

ditto. 


GenitivaU 

GenitiTaL 
ParticipaU 


}Log&ngmn 
Log&ng  katfi 
Ninummu 
Ninum  tokM 
N&anmming  tok'yf 
Kowil  not'?i 

*)  Chhi'lingmu 

C  Bulommu 
J  Bulum  notTi 
^  Bulum  mi  notri. 
<  Sosomn. 
(.  Ming  bulnmmn. 

Singmn. 

Kokcbbomn. 

Lumpbumu* 

Lumphu  notfi. 

Na'ta. 

Dangta.    Bo'ta.     Snnta. 

Thimtbimmn  1  r«^;*4— i 

Ukalikamu  jGenitiTal, 
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Coloured 

Chikta*     BlekU 

) 

Colourleu 

f  Mang  chikta                  | 
Mang  blekta 

V  Participal. 

Colourable 

Chiktang. 

Fit  to  be  coloured 

Blektang. 

Bed 

Langchhing 

wo    mi    mu. 

White  (thing) 

Dawang 

wo    mi    ma. 

White  (man) 

Bocliho 

wo    mi. 

Black 

Kbakchhing 

wo    mi    mu. 

Blue 

No  name. 

Green 

Girung 

wo    mi    mu. 

Yellow 

Ueldung 

wo    mi    mu.. 

Sweet 

Chhingjimu. 

Sour 

Jata  (from  Juto,  make 

sour.) 

Bitter 

Khata  (from  Kbato,  make  bitter.) 

Ripe,  ripened 

Minta.     Jishta. 

Bipeiiing 

Minvi.     Jitn. 

Raw 

Cbhal&ng 

wo    mi    mu. 

Rotten 

Ri  (s)  ta,    Wonta, 

Sound,  freah 

Mang  ri  (s)  ta.     M^g 

wonta. 

Coarse 

Hokhro 

wo     mi    ma. 

Fine 

Napi 

wo     mi     mu. 

Rough 

Hokhro 

wo    mi    mu. 

a           *u       r  to  touch 

Smooth     l^^^y^ 

Liku 
Likyep 

wo     mi     ma. 
wo    mi     mu. 

FolUhed 

Likyep  pota. 

Unpolished 

Likyep  ma  pota. 

Straight 

Cheng -cbeng 

wo    mi    mu. 

Crooked 

Kojulang 
Kwongbhet 

wo     mi     mu. 
wo    mi    mu. 

Full,  filled 

Pbul 
DamU 

wo     mi     mu. 
no  sign,  m.  f.  n. 

Rmpty 

Pol&ng 

wo    mi    mu. 

Self- emptied 

Pol&ng  no'ta,  dumta. 

Emptied  by  another 

Polang  pota. 

Causal  of  the  last 

Polaiig  papingta. 

Solid 

Pbul 

wo    mi    mu. 

Hollow 

Poling 

wo    mi    mu. 

Heavy 

Lista  (Li,  root ;  Lita  trans.) 

Light  (leris) 

Oksang 

wo    mi    mu. 

Great 

Honta  (size  or  rank.) 

Small 

J  Cho'mi  (size  and  rank.) 
\  Itbijila  (young) 

Long 

Phinta 

D. :  no  sign. 

Short 

Mang  phiuta 

n.  :  no  sign. 

Wide 

fiyengta 

ditto. 

Narrow 

M&ng  byengta. 

ditto. 

High 

Jongta 

ail  genders :  no  sign. 

Low 

'  Mang  jongta 
\Tesre 

ditto. 

wo    mi    mu. 

Angular 

No  word. 

Round 

Teltel 

wo    mi    mu. 

Spherical 

Kulkul 

wo    mi    mu. 

Pointed 

Kyerkyer 

wo    mi    mu. 

Edged 

Ye'yi.    Ycpta 

wo    mi    mu. 

5;»^«»}ronna  thing. 

r  Reta  (selO 

\  KbeU  (by  other). 

Broken,  long  thinga 

Jekta  (self.)    Chikta  (by  other.) 
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Tom 

JekU(8elf.)    Jito  (by  other.) 

Split 

Chiu* 

Intire 

By  negatiTe  prefix  to  all  or  any  of  the  above  7  words. 

Porous 

JotWi. 

Imporont 

M&ng  jot'W. 

Openiog 

HoTi. 

Open 

Hou. 

Shutting 

Thikvi. 

Shut 

Thikta. 

Spread 

Chhya  (s)  U. 

Folded 

Kho  (s)  ta. 

Expanded,  blown  (flower)  Bo'ta. 

Expanding  (ditto) 

BotWL 

Closed,  shut  =  not  ex- 
panded (ditto) 

JM&ngbo'ta. 

Unblown,  not  blowing 

Mang  bot'Ti. 

Tight 

Khwasu. 

Slack 

Woao.    Wosomn. 

Loose,  nnsteadjr 

* 

Shaking 

>  Hokvi.    Hoktang. 

Shakeable 

Fixed,  firm 

Do  (s)  ta. 

Unshakeable 

Dot*pingta. 

Unshaking 

Ming  hoktang.    Ming 

hokvi. 

Cooked 

Khosta. 

Boiled 

Tibe  khosta. 

Roasted 

Grilled 

Ch«to  }  ^***®  ^**®***- 

Hairy 

Sworn  gotTi 

Fartioipal. 

Sworn  mn 

GenitivaU 

Hairless 

Sworn  mi  gotVi.     Ming  swommu. 

Feathered 

Chinchi  swommn.     ChiQchi  sworn  notvi. 

Falling  (on  ground) 

Rukvi 

m.  f. 

Falling  (from  aloft) 

Dukvi 

m.  f.  n. 

Fallen 

Rukta.    Dukta. 

About  to  fall 
Ready  to  fall 

1  Rttktang.    Daktang. 

Falling  (tree) 

Likvi. 

Fallen  (tree) 

LikU. 

Felling  (man) 

Photvi. 

Felled  (tree) 

PhosU. 

About  to  be  felled 

Phostang. 

Rising.    Standing 

r^i,     Buk'vi. 

• 

Erect.     Risen 

IpU.     BakU.t 

Raised.    Made  ereot 

Ippingta.    Bukpingta. 

Pttkta. 

Lifted  up,  aloft 

Re*ta.    Guta. 

Put  down 

Tota 

Sitting 

MutTi. 

Seated  self 

Mnsta  (Muphta.) 

Seated  by  other 

Mut*pingta. 

Lying  down.  Recumbent  Likvi 

m.  f.  n. 

Laid  down.    Reclined 

Likta  (self) 

Prostrated.     Laid  down 

L    LikpingU  (by  other.) 

Wakened  1  „   ,„ ,  . 
Awake       )»••»*•• 

SipU. 

*  These  six  are  nearly  equal  to  Urdu  and 

Hindi  tau,  torm ;  phuu  pkon 

phata,  phara. 

t  Ipta  if  previously  seated :  Bakta  if  lying  down. 
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Awakened,  camal 

Sippingta. 

"Waking 

Sipvi. 

^Wakening 

Sippingvi. 

\ 

Sleeping 

ImTi. 

Aftleep 

Imta. 

Sleepy 

Impi  yof  W. 

Fat  to  sleep 

Impingta. 

Po  reign 

Gyeti  namsang 

wo-mi-ma.* 

Home-bred,  of  one's  own 

f  Angki  namsang 
\  Angki  thoko 

wo-mi>ma. 

race 

wo-mi-ma. 

"Written 

Blekta. 

Read 

Lisu. 

Detiroas 

YotTi,  dakTi. 

Desired 

Yosta,  dakte. 

f^esi  rshlfli 

J  Yostang,  yot'miing 
\  Dak  tang.     Dakmang. . 

A^  wu  awKw 

Eaten 

JoUt 

Drank 

Tungta. 

Ijoving 

Chhanvi, 

LiOTcd 

Chhanta. 

Amiable,  fit  to  be  loved 

Chhantang. 

Payable 

Phenstang.     Phengmang 

Paid 

Phengta 

Well  odoared 

Noh'ka  namsang 

wo*mi*mn. 

Stinking 

Mang  noh*ka  namnng 

wo*mi*ma. 

Tibeton 

Chhagong 

wo-mi-mn. 

Nepalese 

Hfngong 

wo-mi-mn. 

Of  the  plains  of  India 

Gagin 

wo-mi-mu. 

Woollen,  made  of  wool 

Beliswommn 

n. 

Woolly,  wool -bearing 

Beliswom  notri 

m.  f. 

Wooden,  made  of  wood 

Sinj^mu 

n. 

Timber-bearing,  woody 

SingnotWi. 

n. 

Golden 

Heldnng-mi,  f*? 

Iron,  adj.  made  of  iron 

Kbakchhing-mi,  f.  ? 

SiWer,adj.  madeofsUvert  Diwang-mi,  f. 

Hairy,  made  of  hair 

Swommn 

n. 

Hairy,  bearing  hair 

Sworn  not'n 

m.  f. 

*  Literally  of  another  smell,  smelling  differently  from  one's  own  folk. 

f  The  English  senses  of  the  participles  eating  and  drinking  mait  be  Tarionsly 
expressed  by  the  participles,  infinitive  and  gernnds,  thas,  Don't  hinder  the  eating 
man,  Jovi  or  jovi  singtong  th&  thikto.  By  dint  of  eating  or  by  eicess  of  eating 
be  will  get  ill,  Jahe  jahe  nomi  (no  to  be  ill  and  to  be).  Eating  is  better  than  drink- 
ing, Tangmnngkhen  j^lmnng  noh'ka.  By  drinking  to  excess  he  got  intoxicated 
Chhin^gnak  tungtangba  vimi. 

%  These  last,  three  words  mean  literally  the  yellow,  the  black  and  the  shining  or 
white.  Very  much  as  in  English,  they  are  of  the  seme  form  as  sabatantives  and 
adjectiTes.  They  appear  to  be  regarded  as  femininct  beoauae  they  have  the 
feminine  snffix  formative,  or  mi. 
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Ai  great  ti  he 
Greater  than  be 

Greatest  of  all 
At  amall  at  the 
Smaller  than  the 

Smalleit  of  all 

Very  great 
Very  small 
Very  cold 
Very  hot 
Cold 

Colder 

Coldest 

Hot 

Hotter 

Hottest 


Separate. 

1.  Kola 

2.  NH-yiing 

3.  Cbha-yung 

4.  BH-niog 

5.  If-ning 

6.  Chhn-ning 


Comparison  of  AdjectiteM. 

Wathim  bilhamn  honta. 
Wathim  khen  honta. 

1  Mini  khata- 1  ^^^  honta,  or  Sabim  khen-honta. 

{Mrn^ng"}^^^^"^^*>'»^ 

{Mrnnng.i^*»~^'»^'"^ 

[  Mrnlfng  k£ta-  }  ^^^  cWmx,  or  Sabim  khen-cho'mL 
Chhing  gnUk  honta. 
Cbhing  gn&k  cbo'mi. 
Cbbing  gnak  khimta. 
Cbhing  gnak  jeta,  or  jikbommn. 
KhimU. 

^Mini-}"'^*"^^*"*^ 

Mini-  I  ^^^  ^^^  khimta,  or  Sabim  khen  khimta. 
Jeta,  Jekhommn. 

f  Mini.  I  ^^*^°  J^^*  ^^  jekhommn. 

(  Ini-    ^  Khata  khen  jeta  or  jekhommn,  or  Sabim  khei 
J[  Mini-  3      jeU. 


VAyu  NumeraU, 
Maecnline.  Feminine. 


{Kom-pn 
Kwong-pu 
Na-k.po 
Chbn-k-po 
Bli.k-pn 
Ung-pu? 
Caret 


Kwomi 
Kwongmi 
Nang-mi 
Chbung-mi 
Bli-ng-mi 
Um-mi? 
Caret 


\ 


Neater  and  commoiL 

>Koltt 

Naynng 

Cbbn-yong 

Bii-ning 

I/.oing 

Cbbn-ning 


Vdyu  Adverbs. 
Adverbs  of  time. 


To«day 
To-morrow 
Yesterday 

Day  after  to-morrow 
Day  before  yesterday 
This  year 
Last  year 
Year  before  last 
Year  before  that 
Coming  year 
Year  after  that 
Year  after  that 


Tin. 

Kakan* 

Tenchong. 

Niha. 

Nithibok. 

Tin  thong,    fthong^ 

Ningannng. 

Chhttktboognnng. 

Blikthong. 

Niogahe. 

Cbbnkthonghe. 

Blikthooghe. 


*  r  and  Mi  the  demonstratiTes  make  ini  innng,  mini  minang  for  casus  coo. 
stractas ;  but  aa  khata  the  plaral  sign  seldom  admits  of  inflexion,  tbe  sign  of  tke 
genitive  which  is  reqaired  by  tbe  preposition,  is  attached  to  the  pronoun  in  sio- 
gular,  sometimes  to  both,  innng  kbatam.  Newari  agrees  so  far  that  in  all  the 
construct  cases  it  rejects  the  plaral  sign.  Thas  Ji-ping,  we,  wo*ping  they,  make 
Ji-mi,  wo- mi  oar's  tbeir's. 
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l«oir 

Then 

l¥hen?    When 

Since  when  ? 

By  and  by 

Instantly 

At  once 

Before^  priorly 

After  in  oompotition 

Afterwards 

Since 

Till,  nntil 

Till  now 

Hitherto 

Till  then 

Till  when  ? 

From  when  ? 

Formerlj,  long  ago 

At  present 

Now-a-days 

WhiUt 

Henceforth 

Hereafter 

Thenceforth 

Thereafter 

Ever 

NeTor 

Often 

Sometimes 

Early  (shortly) 

Soon  (qaickly) 

Late  (slowly) 

At  night,  in  the  night 

In  the  day 

All  day 

Daily 

At  snn  rise 

At  oock  crow 

At  dawn 

At  sunset 

At  dnsic 

At  night  fall 

From  night  till  mora 

Noon 

Midnight 

Till  noon 

At  noon 

To-morrow  morning, 
to-morrow  at  dawn 

Yrsterday-night 

Yesterday  at  ni^ht 

In  2  or  three  days 

In  1  or  2  days 

In  3  or  4  days 

How  long  ? 

kt  onoe,  at  one  time. 

Once 

Twice 

Thriea 

Fonr  times 

How  ofkea 


} 


} 


Abo.    rthe.    Umbelithi-be=  in  this,  and  mith^^it 

Mitbe  /      ==  in  that  (time). 

Hikhe.    Hakhandng.     Interrogative  and  relative. 

Hakhanvngkhen. 

Omop'he,    I^ater.    Onhe. 

Waliga. 

Kophe  (Kophi  he.) 

Habong,  Hoako 

Khen. 

Nungna. 

HakhanoagkheB. 

Bong. 

Umbe  bong,    ftham  bong,   Abobong.    Abpnang  bong. 

Mithannng  bong.    Mithong  bong.    Mithe  bong. 
Hakhe  bong.     Hakhannng  bong. 
Hakhekben.    Hakbanongkhen. 
Hithoog.    H^sko. 

Tin  nnkdn. 


} 


Not*he  (in  the  being). 
)  Ithekhen.    Umbekhen.    Abokhen.    Tirikhen.    Ithong* 
j      khen. 

I  Mithekhen.    Mitbongkhen.     Mithongnnnkhen. 

No  word. 
Hakhele. 
Gin  gin. 
KopU  nak'phi 

Plak'plak'ha. 

Gat'gat'tha. 

Eksahe.    Bksa  nnng.    Yeksa-niing-he. 

Name  nang,    Nnma  he. 

Naroa  khiri. 

Hatha  numa, 

Nomo  loksingbe. 

Khochho  oksinghe. 

Dangdllng  damsingbe. 

Komo  thipsingh^. 

Knngknng  damsingh^. 

Eksa  dumkhen. 

Eksakhen  nomolok  bong. 

Kh4ngse  n«ma. 

Khingse  yeksa. 

Kh4ogse  nnma  bong. 

Khangse  nnma  he. 

Nnknn  d£ng«ding  dam  he. 

Tenohong  eksa. 

Tenebong  eksa  dnm  he. 

Nnk  baVchhnk  bnk'he. 

Kwoiig  hnk'nak  bnk*h«. 

Chhukbnk  blik  buk'he. 

Hakbnk*. 

Ko-phi  ftc  are  regarded  at  eonponnd  snb- 
stantivea  in  the  nominative  case.  In  the 
locative,  Kophe  &c.  best  agree  wiUi 
onr  idea  of  adverba.  But  they  are  need 
in  either  case.  All  are  regularly  declin- 
able. 

3  E 


} 


Kophe 

Kophi 

Nakphi 

Chhnkphi 

Blikphi 

Uakphi 
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Agtin 

Here  and  there 

Hereward 

Thereward 

Here 

There 

Where? 

HeDoe 

Thence 

Whenoe  ? 

Which  way? 

By  what  way  ? 

By  that  way 

By  thia  way 

ThUfar 

That  far 

How  far 

By  that  way 

Near 

In  the  near 

From  the  near 

Far 

In  the  far 

From  the  far 

To,  ap  to,  the  far 

How  far  ? 

Thnafar 

How  near  ? 

Thia  near 

That  near 

Nearer 

Neareat 

Very  near 

Rather  near 

Farther 

Fartbeat 

Rather  far 

Very  far 

Down 

Up 

Above 

Below 

Form  above 

From  below 

From  top  to  bottom 


Geua. 

Adterbi  qf  place. 
Tthi  dokbi. 

Inlrt-k.    Inonfrek.     ftha. 
Minirek.     Dokhi.    MiQongrek.    Wathimrek. 
Inhe. 

Wathe.    Minhe.* 
H&nhe  f  ^"^^  *^  relatiTely  and  miohe  corrdalively. 

I     So  alao  the  interrogatlTe  of  time. 
Inikhen. 

Mini k hen.    W&thimkhen.     Minnngkhen. 
Hinikhen.    H&oungkhen. 
H4nang  lorn. 
Hinuog  lom  khen. 
W&thim  lom  khen. 
I  lom  khen. 
Inibong.     Inangbong. 
Minibong.    Minangbong.    Wathimbong. 
H4nibonc.    Hanan^bong. 
fML    Withi  lom  khen. 
Khe'wa. 
Khe'wabe. 
Khewttkhen. 
Kho'lam. 
Kho'lam  be 
Kho'lamkhen. 
Kholam  bong. 
H&tha  kholam. 
Inhe  bong. 
Hitha  khewa. 
ftha  khewa. 
Mitha  khewa. 

Inikhen-khewa.    Ifinikheo-khewa. 
Minnng  kh&ta  khen  khewa. 
Chhing  gnak  khewa. 
Yang  gnak  khewa. 

Inikhcn-kholam.    Minikhen-kholam. 
Inung  khlltakhen*khoUm.    Minnng  khitakhen-kbolaa. 
Yang  gnak  kholam. 
Chhing  gnak  kholam. 
Yonkha. 
Lonkha. 

Wanhe  (wani-he,  In  the  top).  ' 
Huthe  (hati-he»  in  the  bottom). 
W4nikhen. 
Hntikhen. 
Waniklien  hntim  bong. 


*  **  In,"  the  loeatife,  hat  2  forma,  b^  and  6  or  h^  Wath^  =  watht-he  lol 
minhe  =  mini-he,  in  that  So  wanhe  =s  wani-he  in  the  top.  Again,  in  tlie  hai* 
eye,  head,  fire,  ia  b^;  gotbe,  mekbe,  pnchhibe,  mebe.  In  the  honse  it  keoit^  la^ 
in  the  tree  singphom-^.  The  preaent  gerand  baa  h^  phit-he,  Alao  nnng,  pkit- 
nnng.  The  words  for  place  and  time  or  *'  Inng"  and  '*  ting"  cannot  be  owd  vilk 
prononnt,  only  with  verbt  (mn-lang  =  plaoe  of  sitting  $  lok-aing  =  time  of  riaag); 
and  hence  now  and  then,  here  and  there,  are  bat  in  thia  or  that.  There  is  do  itil 
difference  between  the  two.  The  inflectiTe  aigna  ni  and  nnog  are  eqoally  appUesbls 
to  both. 

t  Mini  or  Minnng  lomkhen  and  Wathim  lomkhen  are  the  inflected  phases  ef  Iks 
term.    They  are  aa  niual  and  more  oorrect. 
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Tindery  bjr  under  wajr        Hatikben.     Ka^i  kba. 
Over,  bj  the  top  Wanikben.     Kba  khakba. 

Towards  Rek. 

UpwardSf  towardf  the  top  Waoim  rek. 
Downwards,  towards 


the  bottom 
Between,  in  the  midst 
From  between 
By  the  middle 
By  the  midway 
On  the  right 
On  the  left 
From  the  right 
From  the  left 
Towards  the  rif^ht 
Towards  the  left 
Out 
In 

Through 
Across 


On  this  side 

On  that  side 

On  both  sides 

From  this  to  that  side 

Boand 

Before 

Behind 

Aside,  at,  or  on  the  flank  Khakbe. 

To  the  side  itbakrek. 


Hutim  rek. 

Mlldnmbe.     Madumiuu 

Madum  khen. 

Midnni  na. 

MAdam  lom* 

J^ja  be. 

Khanja  be. 

H\k  khen. 

Kh&nj&  khen. 

Zk}k  rek. 

KbUnja  rek. 

Tong  ma. 

Bhitari. 
/Thektbekha  (crossing). 
S  Ku^ikha  (andering). 
i  Madumna  (midways). 
(.  Khak  khakba  (overtoping.) 

Imba. 

H6inba. 

Imba  homba. 

Imba  khen  homba  bong. 

YinTinha. 

Honko. 

Nungna. 


By  the  tide 
Face  to  face 
Opposite 
Abreast 
Straight 
Onwards 
Forwards,  on 
Backwards,  back 


How? 

Thns,  in  this  way 

Thns,  in  that  way 

Why? 

How  mach  ? 

How  many  ? 

As  much 

So  mnch 

As  many 

How  often  ? 

How  great  ? 

How  small  ? 

Well,  rightly 

111,  badly 

Neither  well  nor  ill 

Wisely 

Foolishly 

Hungrily 

ThintUy 

Angrily 


Kbnkkhen. 

I  Kakph&ng. 

Chelchelha.    Kwongha. 
Kakph&ng. 
Chyeng  chyeng  ha. 
Honko. 
Nongna. 
Adwrbt  q/*  iNanfier,  cause,  quality^  quantity^  Sfe, 
Hagna.    Hagn4b£.     Hinung  biba. 
fmha.     Inung  biha. 
Mimba.     Minnng  b&ha. 
MiscbepL 

Bithi.    Hayung,  n. 
Hakpu,  m.  f. 
H&iha.    Hiyung. 
Mitha. 
Hakpu,  m.  f. 
Hitbapbi.    Hakphi. 
Hitba  honta. 
Hatha.    Cbo'mi  ithijila. 
Bingchoha.     BIncbo  biha. 
Ming  bingchoha.    MUng  bingcho  bihi. 
Bing  chole  mL    "iSing  biog  ohole  mL 
Sit'sit*haJuk'jak'ha. 
M&ng  sitoitba.    M^g  jukjukha. 
Suksa  met'met*h&. 
Tidaksa  met*b&  or  met^met'hft. 
Risihi.    Risi  not'ba.    Risibukbukha. 
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Gladly 

Joyfally 

WilUngljr 

Unwillingly 

Strongly 

Weakly 

Gently 

Noisily 

Silently 

With  blows 

Evenly,  straightly 

Unevenly,  crookedly 

Much,  a  great  deal 

A  little 

Neither  more  nor  leas 

More 

Moat,  very  maeb 

Lesa 

Leaat,  very  little 

Again  (afreah) 

Back  (the  aame) 

Thoroughly 

Completely 

Partially 

By  halves 

Heavily 

LighUy 

Tightly 

Blackly 

Greatly 

Inereaaingly 

TrivuHy 

Deereasingly 

In  cowardly  way 

Boldly 

Modesty 

Impudently 

Secretly 

Openly 

Hastily 

Slowly 

Jestingly 

Serionaly 

Mortally 

Skin  deep 

Together 

Separately 

Singly 

One  by  one 

Solitarily 

Afoot 

On  horse  back  or 

mounted 
Truly 
Falsely 


Bongbonghsu 

Bongnibong. 

Yot'yot'ha.     Yof  ni  yot'.    Thamha.    ThumaenKba. 
(  Ming  yot'yot*ha.      M4ng  tbvmha.      M4ag  yot  nl  yet 
(     Ming  thomiengha. 

Chotibl 

M&ng  cbotihi. 

Pomha.     Pomhana. 

Tamtamha.    TamniUm, 

Giwonha. 

Topnitop. 

Chyengchyengha. 

Kwonchyingving  chy&ngha. 

Ghhing  gnak. 

Y£ng  gnak. 

Chbing  gn&k  le  mi  y^nggn&k  le  mtu 

Khapkhapha. 

Chhinggn&k  khapkhapha. 

Ying  yang  ha. 

Chbing  gn4k  y^ng  y&ng  ha. 

Ciessa. 

Liplipha. 

Chhinggn&k. 

Khulupha. 

Itbi. 

Phakha. 

LidMidnia. 

Oksangba. 

Shwat'khwat'ha. 

Woso-woso-ha.    Woso  bfiM. 

>  Chhinggnakha. 

Y&nggn&kha. 

Ramram  ha. 

Mllng  ram  ram  ha. 

Khot'khot'bi. 

Ming  khot'khofha. 

Ehita  biha.     Khit*khif  ha. 

Khunta  b&ha.     Khun-kbanb«b 

Pl&k  plakha.    Waliga. 

6at*gHt*ha.    Pomhana. 

Waiong  pipiha.    Wisong  pinipi. 

Diksa  pap&ha. 

Met'bong. 

Kokcbho  bong. 

Kolube.*    Ko'na, 

Ocgc  gcge. 

Kwongpu  kwongptt,  m. 

Koln  kolu.  n. 

Chbile  chhile. 

Khokkhokha. 

Obangchnngluu 
Dikaa  pipiha. 
Ming  diksa  pap&ba. 


} 


*  Kolnbe,  literally  in  on»,  meant  In  one  place.    Lung,  the  affix  of  plsos  ctf  ^ 
wed  only  with  verbs.  r  -at  r 
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Similarly  Tot'tot'ha.    Kolv  b&ha. 

Differently  M&ng  tot'tot*ha.     M^g  kola  biha. 

Look  upwards,  up  Lonkha  chaste. 

Look  downwards,  down     Yonkba  chasto. 

Look  forwards  Kakpbang  chasto.     Honko  chaste. 

Look  backwards  Nongma  chasto. 

Look  here  and  there  Ttba  dokha  chasto. 

Collectivet, 

5.  Eoln  got^  kbniap,  =  one  hand  intire,  or  5  finders. 
10.  Nkyang  got'  khalap,  =  two  hands  intire,  or  10  fingers. 
15.  Nayang  got'  kholapha  kola  got'  khalap  =  two  bands,  plus  one  hand.     Nfi* 

yanK  got*  khulapha  hi  khalap,  =  two  and  half  (ba)  of  the  whole  hands. 
20.  Le  got'  khalap  =  hands  and  feet  or  fingers  and  toes  complete. 
20.  Choldk  =  a  score,  also  kola  cholok. 
40.  Nayang  cholok  =  two  score. 
60.  Ghhayaiig  cholok  =  three  score. 
80.  Blining  cholok  =  four  score. 
100.  Uning  cholok  =  fire  score  or,  Kolii  gotf  cholok  =  one  hand  of  scores. 

OSTno/  Number*, 

There  are  none  snch.    No  first,  second,  third,  &c. 

Adverbial  Numbere, 

No  firstly,  secondly,  thirdly,  &c. 
Once  Kdphi.  *)  And  so  on  to  100  by  adding  **  phi. 


fV 


a  turn  or  boat,  to  the  numerals.—* 
The  interrogative  particle  **  ha"  can 
be  similarly  nsed.  How  many 
times  ?  Ha-k-phi.  Phi  is  theorade 
of  the  verb  to  come,  thus  K<$-phl 
=  one  coming,  &c. 


Twice  Nakphi. 

Thrice  Chhiikphi. 

Ponr  times  Bltkphi. 

Five  times  Kolngot  khulap-phi. 

Ten  times  N^yung  got  kbuiup  phi. 

Twenty  times  Le  got  khalap  phi  or  cbo- 

lop  phi. 

Numeration  of  weighU,  Numeration  qfdapt, 

1.  Koti.  1.  Ko  bnk'. 

2.  Nakti.  2.  Na  buk'. 
8.  Chhakti.  3.  Ghhu  bak*. 

4.  Blik  ti.  4.  Bli  bak.* 

5.  Ukti  or  Kola  got  khnlup  ti.  5.  ITbok,  or  Kola  got  khnlap  bak.' 

JBemarir.-^The  last  are  declinable  like  the  others  and  may  be  regarded  as  corn* 
pound  aobstantives,  which  should  therefore  in  strictness  be  pat  in  the  locative  case, 
thas  kophe  phine,  come  ye  all  at  once.  Bat  this  nicety  is  little  regarded  and 
kopbinakphi  la'lam  is  =  he  went  otaoe  or  twice.  So  Newari  has  as  the  equivalents 
of  the  above  chba  ko  lang  w4  and  chh&ko  niko  wana.  In  general  the  adverbs, 
when  not  gerundial,  are  subject  to  declension  like  the  noaas. 

Deelentiondl  eigne, 

G.  Ma,  ni,  nnng,  Nl  and  nnng  to  pronouns  only.    If  two  substantives  come 

together,  the  sign  is  usually  omitted. 
None. 
None. 

Khen,  with  fnfiexlon  if  pronoun. 
Hll,  without  inflexion  in  any  case. 
B^  H6,  L     Both  commonly  used  with  ;  the  latter,  always  if  the  governed 

word  be  prononn. 
Up  to,  AS  far  es.  Bong.    With  usually  $  always  if  pronoun. 
Towards,  Rek  ditto  ditto. 


) 


On,  upon,  Wanhe       \a\^^  m^^ 

Off,  under,  Huthe        P'^  ^'^' 


^    I 
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At  thii  time 

At  that  time 

At  this  place 

At  that  place 

In  thia  year 

In  a  little  timCi  ahortly 

Bj  and  bjr,  after  a  little 

more  delay 
During,  pending  thia  year 
Pending  his  comiDg 
At  home 
At  our  hoaae 
In  the  house 
In  the  wildemesi 
In  my  hand 
In,  at  Darjiling 
Go  into  the  house 
In  me,  thee,  him 
Come  into  the  house 
Go  into  the  house 
Go  into  the  water 
Come  out  of  the  water 
Inside  the  house 
Outside  the  bouse 
Out  of  the  bouse 
Come  from  the  outside  of 

the  house 
Come  out  from  the  house 
Come  out  from  inside  or 

witliin  the  house 
Go  with  me 
Sit  by  me 
Come  near  me 
Sit  beside  me 
Sit  on  my  knee 
Sleep  in  his  bosom' 
Put  on  my  shoulder 
Put  in  or  on  the  fire 
Put  on  (above)  the  fire 
Take  from  off  the  fire 
Put  on,  upon,  the  table 
Take  from  off  the  table 
Get  oln  the  horse 
Mount  the  horse 
Get  off  the  horse 
Dismount  from  the  horse 
Put  on  the  horse  (goods) 
Take  from  off  the  horse 
On  the  head 
Under  the  feet 
Put  cap  on  head 
Put  straw  under  thy  feet 
From  above  the  head 
From  below  the  feet 


Vdyu  Prepesitian*. 

rthe  (itha.h^ 

Mithe  (Mitha.he  )     Wathe  (wathi-he.) 

Inhe  (ini-he.)     ftha. 

Min-he  (Mini-he).     DoUuu* 

rthoog-be. 

Omop,  he. 

Omhe. 

rthong  DOt'he. 

WathimUng  phitbong . 

K^m-^. 

Angki  keme. 

K^m^. 

Gh^.b^. 

Ang  got  be. 

Daijiling'^. 

Keme  la*  la  or  kem  bhiUr  bekla. 

Angbe,  Ungbe,  Minnngbe. 

Kem,  bhiUri  bek'. 

Kemmu  bhitari  bekla. 

Tibe  bekla. 

Ti  khen  lok'. 

Kemmu  bhitari.    Kem  bhitari. 

Kemmu  tongma« 

Kem  tongma. 

Kemmu  tongma  khen  bek*. 
Kem  khen  tongma  lok. 

Kem  bhitari  khen  lok'. 
Ang  nung  la'la. 
Ang  be  musche. 
Ang  khewa  phi. 
Ang  khuk  be  musche. 
Ang  bimli  be  musche. 
X  bimli  be  imche. 
Ang  phaka  be  cho*ko. 
Me  be  tako. 
Me  wanhe  tako. 
Me  wanikhen  thosto. 
Mech  wanhe  t&ko. 
Mech  wanikhen  thosto. 

Ghorabe  cby&nche. 

Ghora  khen  lische. 

Ghoramu  wanhe  (fir  sent!  be)  tliko. 

Ghora  wani  {or  aenti)  khen  ioko. 

Puchhibe.     Pnchhi  wanhe. 

Le  huthe. 

Puchhi  be  topi  chupche.    Puchhi  wanhe  topi  chupebe. 

Ungle  huthe-khisti  tako. 

Puchhi  wanikhen. 

Le  hutikhen. 


*  rtha  dokha  =  idher  udher ;  inhe,  minhe  =  ihin,  uha^  or  hither  and  thitlier 
and  here  and  there ;  the  first  with  less  of  rest  and  deftniteness. 


1 
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On  the  head  1  t  Pochhi  wanhe. 

Under    the  VtonchiDg  \ 

J  V.  Le  hathe. 

Pnchhi  khenlonkha. 


the  head 


the  feet 


1^ 


o 


o 


>  Le  khen-jronkht. 


AboTe  the  month  it  the' 


note 
Below  the  month  is  the 

chin 

To,  np  to,  as  far  m 
At  far  at  him 
To,  aa  far  at,  Nepal 
Towardt  Nepal 
Kortb  of  Nepal 
I^ear  Nepal 
Far  from  Nepal 
Towards  night 
Cniel  toward  hia  children 
Bit  above  me 
Sit  below  him 
Between  na  two 
On  me  (touching) 
Under  me  (tooching) 
The  water  comet  from  I 

above  and  goet  below  | 
On  the  top  of  the  hill 
In  the  mid  aaceot  of  the 

hiU 
At  the  bate  of  the  hill 
From  top  of  hill 
From  middle  of  hill 
From  baae  of  hill 
He  dwella  above  me 
He  dwella  below  me 
Sit  on  me 
Fretsed  under  me 
Underneath  the  chair 
Liower  than  the  chair  (in 

poiition) 
Pot  under  the  table 
Take  out  from  under  the 

table 
Go  through  the  door 
Go  through  the  hole 
Go  through  the  river 

(wading) 
Go  over  the  river  (by 

boat) 
Go  over  (bj  over)  the 

couch 
Go  under  (by  under)  the 

couch 


Mukchhyu  wanim  rek  ebo'no :  mukchhyu  hutimrekra. 

Bong. 

Inune-bong. 

Nepal  bong. 

Nepal  rek. 

Nepal  khen  liripbnmbe. 

Nepal  khewa. 

Nepal  khen  kholam. 

Ekta  dumhe. 

Ang  tamtawo  rek  y&naa  povi. 

Angkhen  lonkha  mutche. 

Minung  khen  yonkha*  mutcbe. 

Ungcbi  madumbe. 

Ang  wanhe. 

Ang  huthe. 

Lonkh^  rek  khenti  yumi,  yonkha  rek  giklam. 

Chhiju  puchhibe  wanhe. 

Chhaju  madumbe. 
Chh&ju  phumbe  huthe. 
Chhaju  wanikhen. 
Ghh&ju  inadumkhen. 
Chhaju  hutikhen. 
Ang  khen  lonkha  muachem. 
Ang  khen  yongha  mutchem. 
Ang  wanhe  mutche. 
Ang  huthe  napta. 
Chouki  huthe. 

Chouki  khen  yonkha. 
Mech  huthe  or  hutibe  tako. 

Mech  hutikhen  thoato. 

Kiimung  khen  lokla. 

Hom  ku^ikha,  or  Hom  madumbe  thekla. 

Gang  thek  thekha  la'la. 

Gang  thek  thekha  la'la. 

Eh&t  lumlumha  la'la. 

Khat  homlong  khen  lokMa  or  ku^ikha  la'la. 


*  Lonkha  and  yonkha  refer  mainly  to  the  course  of  the  water  in  this  mountain 
country  and  to  relative  position  on  a  hill  slope. 
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I 


Gome  with  me 
Go  without  me 
Strike  with  force 
Strike  without  foree 
Sit  before  me 
Sit  behind  him 
Before- behind  the  door 
Opposite,   in  front  of, 

▼ia-a-vie 
Sit  at  my  aide  on  my 

flank 
Towarda  the  aide 
Before  ni^ht  fall 
After  night  fall 
At  night  fall 
Just  aa  night  Idlt 
Since  dawn 
Since  I  came 
After  my  arrival 
After  to-morrow 
By  night  fall 
Up  to-night 
Until  night 
Towarda  night 
Towarda  dawn 
At  dawn 
During  the  nicht 
While  it  was  night 
By  the  time  I  arrive 
Before  my  arrival 
After  my  coming 
Round  about  the  house 
About  the  houae 
In  the  middle  of   the 

village 
On  thia  aide  the  river 
On  that  aide  the  river 
He  pierced  him  through 

the  body 
Go  by  the  door 
At  a  diatance  from  the 

houae 
Near  to  the  fire 
Near  me 
After  that 
Before  that 
Icatead  of  that 
In  lieu  of  him 
For  the  aake  of  ma 
For  the  love  of  me 


Aug  nung  phi. 

Aug  mi,  noaa  la*la. 

Ohotifaa  to*po. 

Ohoti  ming  khot'khot'ha  to*po. 

Ang  honko  musche. 

Xnungna  musche. 

K4mung.  honko-muigna. 

Kakph&ng. 

Ang  khuk  be  musohe. 

Khuk  rek. 

Eksa  midomsa. 

Ekaa  dumkhen.    Ekaa  damdumha. 

I  Ekat  dumhe. 

Nomolokaing  khen. 
Ang  pbit'  khen. 
Ang  dong  khen  nungne* 
Nukun  khen. 


Ekaa  bong.    Ekaa  dum  bong. 

Eicaa  let'he. 

Dang  dang  dumhe. 

Nome  lokhe. 

Ekaa  nung. 

Ekaa  not'nung. 

Ang  dongainghe. 

Ang  dong  singkhen  honko. 

Ang  dong  aiagkhen  nungue. 

Kemmu  thelim  phokait*. 

Kemkhukhe  itha  dokha. 

Mulungmu  m&dumbe. 
Gangmu  imba  or  Gbng  imba. 
Gang  homba« 

Chho  chepchepha  aaatum, 
K&mung  lomkhen  la*la. 

Kem  khen  khoUm. 

M^  khewa. 

Ang  khewa. 

Minung  nongna. 

'Withim  honko.     Minung  honko. 

Innng  let'cbhing. 

Inung  jyapchhing.     Minung  jyapchhing. 

Ang  lisi.    Aug  dull  khen. 

Gochhan  chhagha. 


On  thia  aide  of,  short  of, 

not  so  far  aa,  the  houae  Kem  khen  imba  or  Kemmu  itha. 
On  that  aide  of,  or  beyond 

the  house  Kem  khen  homba  or  Kemmu  dokht. 

Far  from  the  house  Kem  khen  khoUro. 

With  a  houae,  i.  e.  having  Kem  not'he  or  got'he.     Kem  not'nam.     Ken  not*l(hfa. 
Without  s  houae  want- 1  Kem  m&ng  not'he.      Kam  mang  dohl      Ken 

ing  J      not*  khen. 

With  me  accompanying     Ang  nung. 
Without  me  leaving  Go  wat*wat'b«,  Angmi  udu. 
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Por  the  purpose  of,  on 

acconnt  of,  the  hoaae 
In  the  middle  of   the 

hoQse 
IBTen  with  the  table,  on 

level  with  table 
Tliroagh  the  honse 
Through  the  thi^h 
^ITith  a  will  (Bdngi^) 
'Withont,  against  the  will 

(Milgrft) 
"Willy,  nilly 
In  spite  of  her  hosbaod 
For    the    love    of   her 

husband 
After  the  manner  of  t^B 

Newars 
In  the  form  of  a  fish 
After  the  manner  of  the 

Tibetans 
In  the  guise  of  a  Tibetan 


Kem  lisi. 

Kem  mi  dumbe. 

If  ech  nungteng  tengha. 

Kem  ku^ikha.     Kemma  m&dumna  or  midnm  khe^. 

Phekteng  sat'sat*ha  or  m&dumna. 

Bong  ni  bong.    Bongbongha.    Bonghi. 

Mang  bongbongha.    Mang  boogha. 
Bongha  mang  bongfai 
Rocho  mllng-honhonha. 

Rocho  chhan-chhan'ha. 

Hengong-wo  baha. 
Ho  narungmu. 

Chhogongwo  biha. 

ChbogoDgwo  narnngbe  or  nimogha. 


And 

Also,  likewise 

Or 

Nor 

liior  this,  nor  that 

Moreover 

Besides 

In  excess  of 

Than  (comp.) 

As 

Bo 

ASy   BO 

As  well  as 
As  ill  as 

But 

Nevertheless 

Not  withstand  in|^ 

Though,  yet 

If 

If  not 

Unless 

Except 

Whether  or  not 

In  the  meanwhile 

Thereon,  upon  that 

To  wit,  that  is  to  say 

Because 

Since 

As 

Wherefore 

For  this  cause 


] 
1 


Cdnjunetums, 

No  such  word. 

L^.    Nung. 

No  word.     Ki  is  used. 

M6ng  (not) 

n  mlng,  mu  m&og. 

Mekben. 

W&nikhen^ 

Waiihe. 

Khen. 

Hagnado. 

Mimha. 

fmha.     Mimha* 

Hagnado  noh*ka 

Hagnado  ming  noh'ka. 

No  word. 

No  word. 

Mitbele.« 

Sa.    Nam,  with  present  tense.     Phenf  with  preterita. 

Can  only  be  used  with  a  ferb ;  m&ng  nosa,  if  there 
be  not.    Mapo  nam,  if  he  do  not. 

Nole  mi  nole. 
rthe. 
Mithe. 
Id'he.    It'he. 


>  Mischepl. 
I  ipinuDg. 


^  Passionate  yet  i^ood  ;  or,  though  passionate  (he  is)  not  harsh  or  cruel,  Risivo 
mtthple  noh'ka,  or  RisibakVi  mithele  yansa  ming  povi. 
t  If  I  come  or  shall  come  Phignonam.    If  I  had  come  Fhisung  phen.    - 

39 
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Therefore 
For  that  cause 

Yea  (aaaent) 
No  (diasent) 
Verbal  negMtive 
Verbal  prohibitiTe 
Noun  primitive 
Alaa! 
Bravo ! 
Hnrrah ! 


Mipinan^. 
Wathi  panang. 


} 


] 


No  words. 

Maog  (prefix.) 
Th4  (prefix.) 
Mang.     Ma  (pre6z). 

No  words. 


Vdyu  Verh9, — Voedbularjf. 


Enfluh. 

Cause,  tr. 

Cause  not 

Be  bom,  n. 

Cause  him  to  be  bom,  tr. 

Cause  thyself  to  be  born  or  to  be  born 
fur  thyself 

Cause  me  to  be  bom,  &c* 

Beget  or  give  birth  to 

Beget  or  produce  me,  or  for  me 

Beget  or  produce  for  thyself 

Beget  for  another 

Cause  to  beget  or  to  be  begotten,  or 
produced 

Cause  thyself  to  beget,  or  to  be  be- 
gotten for  thyself 

Tlie  same  for  another 

Cause  me  to  beget  or  to  be  begotten 

Be  not  born 

Cause  not  io  be  bom 

Beget  not  or  give  not  birth  to 

Beget  not  for  self 

Beget  not  for  another 

Beget  not  for  me 

Live,  n. 

Live  not 

Cause  him  to  live 

Cause  me  to  live 

Cause  thyself  (or  for  thyself)  to  live 

Cause  to  live  for  him,  for  his  sake 

Do  not  cause  to  live 

Do  not  cause  thyself  to  live 

Die,  Uf 

Die  not 

Cause  to  die 

Enable  to  die 

Cause  thyself  to  die 

Cause  me  to  die 


Pha-(s)-to.     Pingko  (see  on).* 

Thapba-(8).to.     Tha  ping. 

Bok.' 

Bok  ping  ko. 

Bok  pingcfae. 

Bukpingsung 

Pho'ko  (Phok-ko), 

Pboksung. 

Phokche. 

Phokto. 

Phokpingko. 

Phok  pingcbc 

Phokpingto. 

Phok  pingsong. 

Tbi  bok*. 

B»k*  xhk  ping. 

Th&  phok*. 

Tbil  phokche. 

Tha  phokto. 

Tha  phokgno. 

G6. 

Tha  %6, 

Qot'phato  (phasto.)     Got'pingko, 

Got'pingsung.     Got'phassnng. 

Got'pingche.     Gut  phasche. 

Gotpingto.     GK>t  phasto. 

Got  th^  pha'to.    Got  thi  ping. 

Got  tha  pinche.     Got  tha  ph--- 

Met*. 

Th&  met'. 

Met*pingko. 

Met'pha'tu  (phasto.) 

Met'pingohe. 

Met'pingsung. 


*  These  two  verbs  are  used  to  make  cansals.  Pingko  and  Phasto  are  often  idea- 
tica],  at  other  times  more  or  less  discriminated  in  a  way  that  may  be  beat  appre* 
ciated  by  a  sample,  thus  Khut  pingko  is,  cause  to  steals  and  JChut  phaato,  tasks 
a  thief  oU 
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Cause  not  to  die 

Caase  not  thyself  to  die 

Kill,  tr. 

Kill  thyself  or  for  thyself,  or  do  thoa 

thyself  kill,  int 
Cause  to  kill  or  be  killed 
Caase  thyself  to  kill  or  to  be  killed, 

or  to  be  killed  for  thyself 
Cause  him  to  kill  or  be  killed  for 

another 
Kill  me  or  for  me 
Kill  me%iot  or  do  not  kill  for  me 
Canse  me  to  kill  or  be  killed,  or  for  me 
Cause  not,  &c. 
Se,  n. 
Be  not 
Cause  to  be 
Cause  to  be  for  self 
Cause  to  be  for  me  or  ms  to  be 
Cause  it  to  be  for  him 
Do  not  cause  to  be 
Do  not  cause  me  to  be  or  it  to  be 

for  me 
Become,  n. 
Become  not 
Cause  to  become 
Cause  to  cause  to  become 
Cause  me  or  for  me  to  become 
Cause  thyself  or  for  thyself  to  become 
He  able,  ac.  intr. 
finable,  tr. 

Cause  to  be  able  or  to  Aiable 
Do,  perform,  make,  tr. 
Do  not 
Do  for  me 
Do  not  for  me 
Do  for  self 
Do  not  for  self 
Do  for  him 
Do  not  for  him 
Do  me,  passive 
Do  self  (see  grammar). 
Cause  to  do  or  to  be  done 
Cause  me  to  do  or  to  be  done  to  me 

or  to  do  or  be  done  for  me 
Cause  thyself  to  do  or  be  done  to  or 

for  thyself 
Canse  to  do  or  to  be  done  to,  for 

another 
Keep  doing,  intr. 
Cease  doing.    Desist,  intr. 
Cease  doing  il,  tr.     Desist  from  it 
SuiTer,  endare  1  ^  jm 
Submit  thyself  r°*^»*y 
Brace  thy  mind  to  sufferance 
Obsenre,   take    heed  of,    examine, 

think,  intr. 


I 


Met'  tha  ping.     Met*  th&  ph&'to. 
Met*  thil  pinche.    Met*  tha  phasche. 
Sishto. 

Sishehe. 
Sit'  pingko. 

Sit'  pingche. 

Sit'  pingto. 
Sishsung. 
Tha  sit  gno. 
Sit  pingsung. 
Sit  tha  pioggnOi 
N6. 

Than<$. 
Not'  pingko. 
Kot'  pingche. 
Not'  pingsung^ 
Not'  pingto. 
Not'  \)ak  ping. 

Not'  thA  ping  gno. 

Dum. 

Th&  dum. 

Dam  pingko.    Thumto* 

Thum  pingko.  « 

Thum  sung. 

Thumche.     Dum  pingche. 

Pb&fche.     Wonche. 

Pha'to.     Phasto.     Wanto. 

Ph&t  pingko.    Won  pingko. 

Pake. 

Thipo. 

Pasung.* 

Tha  pigno. 

P^Qche. 

Tha  panche, 

Pato. 

Thi  pito. 

Posung.* 

PoQche. 

Papingko. 

Papingsung. 

Papingohe^ 

Papingto. 

Panapa  n<5.     P^pahs  mnsche. 
W&sche. 
Wa'  (s)  to. 

Ronclie.    '\  These  tvo  reflex  verbs  serf  e 
>      to  convey  the  only  and  very 
Wonche.  j      vague  idea  of  passivity. 

Chusche.     Chikche. 


*  See  remarks  on  the  verbs  Pako,  Take  and  Jako. 

3  f2 
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Engiish, 

Obierve  it,  take  he«d  of  it,  think  of 
it,  tr. 

ObserTO  me  or  for  me 

Cause  to  obaenre  or  to  observe  it,  or 
it  to  be  observed,  tr. 

Cause  to  observe  or  to  be  observed  for 
thyself  or  thyself,  intr. 

Caase  me  to  observe  or  me  to  be  ob- 
served, quaii  passive 

Understand,  intr. 

Understand  it,  tr. 

Cnnse  to  nnderstand  or  to  be  ander- 
stood 

Understand  me  or  for  me* 

Understand  thyself  or  for  thyself  or 
simply  understand 

Understand  it  for  him  or  on  his  aceuunt 

Understand  not 

Understand  it  not 

Remember,  intr. 

Remember  it,  tr.  (see  observe) 

Remember  not 

Remember  it  not 

Do  not  canse  to  remember  or  to  be 
remembered 

Forget,  intr. 

Forget  it,  tr. 

?orget  roe  or  for  me 

Forget  me  not 

Forget  thyself  (  =«  err.) 

Forget  not  thyself  or  do  not  thou 
forget 

Forget  him  or  it 

Forget  him  not 

Caase  to  forget  (  =  deceive)  or  to  be 
forgotten 

Canse  me  to  forget  or  to  be  forgotten 

Canse  thyself  to  forget  or  to  be  for- 
gotten 


Chaphto  (Chasto.)     Chikto. 
Chnssang.    Chihsnng. 

Chut  pingko.    Chik  pingko. 

Chut  pingche.    Chik  pingche. 

Chat  pingsung.    Chik  pingsang* 

Sesche. 

Seko.  t 

Set'ph&to  (phasto.) 
Sesung  (Sessung.) 

Sesche. 
Sesto. 
Thi  sesche. 
Tha  se. 
Chikche. 
Chikto. 
TUi  chikche. 
Thi  chikto. 

m  chik  phft'to  (phasto). 

Mangche. 

Mangto. 

Ming  song. 

Th&  ming  gno. 

Mangche. 

r 

Th&  mingche. 
Mangto.  t 
Tb4  mangto. 

Mang  pingko.     Ming  phi'to  (phasto). 
Maug  pingsang. 


Mang  pingche. 


(Donbly  ob- 


Cum  bim  to  forget  or  to  be  forgotten  ^  j^j  (pingkto). 

Desire,  n.  and  p.  Dak.{ 

Desire  it  or  make  him  desire  Dakto. 
Cause  to  desire  or  to  be  desired  (per 

alteram,  hand  per  se)  Dak  pingko.     Dak  ph&'to  (phasto). 

Do  not  cause  to  desire  or  to  be  desired  Thi  dak  ping.    Th4  dak  pki*U>  (phwU)^ 

Cause  me  to  desire  or  be  desired  Dak  pingsung. 


*  The  word,  when  used  in  the  latter  sense,  witk  lisi,  on  account  of,  is  frequeotij 
put  in  the  transitive  form  ang  lisi  st-ko,  understand  it  for  me.  Tiie  altematin 
results  from  the  imperfect  development  of  the  voices. 

t  Compare  the  transitive  and  causal  transitive.  Verbs  in  X6  have  no  fbra  ^ 
S^nto,  P&to,  &c.  or  the  transitive s  in  ko.  The  transitivet  in  p6  have  this  forsi 
thus  topo  has  topto ;  ipo,  ipto ;  pipo,  pipto,  &e. 

X  Dak,  like  Bot :  tell,  b  used  rather  as  a  passive  than  active.  Its  form  i( 
passive ;  its  sense  both  apparently.  Dak  gnom  1  desire  or  am  desired.  D«ks«n|* 
mi  I  desired  or  was  desired.    In  Khss,  Newari,  &c.  it  is  much  tha  sanae* 
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Bnglith.  Vdyu, 

Cause  thyself  to  desire  or  be  desired       Dak  pingcbe. 
CsQse  him  to  desire  or  be  desired  on 
another's  account,  or  him  to  desire  it    Dak  pingto  (pingkto) 


Love  or  love  it,  trans. 

Lo?e  thyself  or  lo?e  simply,  intr. 

LoTe  me,  p. 

Lo?e  him,  tr» 

Lo?e  not 

Lo?e  not  It  or  him 

Came  to  love  or  to  be  loved 

Cause  me  to  lo?e  or  to  be  loTed 

Caase  thyself  to  lo?e  or  be  loTed 

Cause  htm  to  Iotc  or  be  loved  on  an« 

other's  account 
Hate  or  hate  it,  trans. 
Hate  thyself  or  hate  simply,  intr. 
Hate  me,  p. 
Hate  him  or  for  him  (tee  note  voce 

forget) 
Cause  to  hate  or  to  be  hated 


Cbhanto. 

Chhinche. 

Chblinsung. 

Chb&nto. 

Tha  chh^nche. 

Thi  chhanto. 

Chh4n  pba'to.    Chh&n  pingko. 

Chban  pingsung.     Chhan  pliasung. 

Chhan  pingche.     Chb^n  pbasche. 

Chbin  pingto.    Cbhin  phi*to  (phasto). 

Chekto. 

Chekcbe. 

Cheksung. 

Chekto. 

Chek  pba'to.     Chek  pingko. 

Chek  pingche.     Chek  pliasche. 


Cause  thyself  to  hate  or  be  bated 
Cause  him  or  it  to  bate  or  be  hated 
for  another's  sake,  or  him  to  bate  it    Chek  pingto.    Chek  ph&sto. 


Be  modest,  n. 

Cause  to  be  modest 

Laugh,  ac.  intr. 

Laugh  at,  ( 

Iride,         \  "• 

Cause  to  laugh 

M^eep,  n. 

Weep  for,  tr. 

Cause  to  weep 

Dance,  intr.  and  tr. 

Sing,  intr.  and  tr. 

Hope 

Fe«r,  o. 

Fear  not 

Frighten,  tr. 

Frighten  not 

Frighten  me 

Frighten  thyself 

Cause  to  frighten  or  be  frightened 


EJwixk  pingche. 

JTAam  pingto. 
Hokche. 

Hokto. 


Cause  me  to  friKbten  or  to  be  frightened    Kfum  pingsung. 

Cause  thyself  to  frighten  or  be  fright- 
ened 

Cause   him   or  it  to  frighten   or  be 
frightened  for  another's  sake 

Tremble,  ac.  intr. 

Cause  to  tremble  by  own  act  or  make 
him  tremble,  tr. 

Cause  to  tremble  through  another's! 
agency  or  cause  him  to  be  made  or  \  Hok  pingko« 
to  make  to  tremble  J 

Tremble  not  Th4  hokche. 

Make  him  not  tremble  Th&  hokto. 

Cause  him  not  to  be  made  to  tremble 
or  to  make  tremble 

Be  good,  n. 

Make  good,  tr. 


Kh6. 

Kb6t'  phi' to  (phuto). 

Yische. 

JYisbto. 

Yit'phi'to  (pbisto). 

Ok. 

Okto. 

Okphi'to  (phasto). 

Holi  p4nche,  intr.     Holi  p4ko,  tr. 

Kwom  panche,  intr.     Kwom  pako,  tr. 

No  such  word. 

Ram. 

Tha  ram 

Ram  pingko.     JTAam  to  (Arabic  kh). 

Ram  tha  ping.    Th&  khmi\  to. 

Ram  pingsung.     A'Aamaung. 

Ram  pingche.    ITAttmche. 

JTiam  pingko. 


Hok  tha  ping. 

Noh'ka  dum  or  ponche. 

Noh'ka  thnmto  or  pako. 
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EnglUh. 

Make  thyself  good,  iiitr. 

Be  glad  or  gladden  thyself,  ac.  intr. 

Gladden,  tr. 

Gladden  me 

Gladden  thyself  or  cause  thyself  to  be 
gladdened 

Caase  him  to  gladden  or  to  be  glad- 
dened 

Cause  him  to  gladden  or  to  be  glad- 
dened on  another's  account 

Cause  me  to  gladden  or  to  be  gladdened 

Be  not  glad 

Gladden  not 

Be  sad,  Texed  or  sadden  thyself 

Saddeo,  vex,  tr. 

Cause  to  sadden  or  to  be  saddened 

Cause  thyself  to  be  saddened 

Cause  to  sadden  or  to  be  saddened  in 
lieu  of  or  on  another's  account 

Cause  not,  &c.  &c. 

Speak,  utter,  n. 

Utter  not 

Utter  thyself  or  for  thyself,  intr. 

Do  thou  not  utter  for  self 

Utter  in  lieu  of  another,  or  for  him 

Utter  not  for  him 

Cause  to  utter  or  to  be  uttered 

Speak  to,  tell,  narrate,  talk  to,  tr. 


Vdyu, 
Noh*ka  thumche  or  pa^che. 
Bongche. 
Bongto. 
Bongsung. 

Bong  piagche. 

Bong  ping  ko. 

Bong  ping  to. 

Bong  pingsung. 

Tha  bongche. 

Tha  bongto. 

Thukche. 

Thukto. 

Thuk  pha*to.    Thuk  pingko. 

Thuk  pingche. 


Speak  to  me,  tell  me  or  for  me 
Speak  to  thyself  or  tell  it  for  thyself 
Cause  to  tell  or  to  be  told 


Cause  not  to  tell  or  not  to  be  told         \ 

Tell  on  his  account,  tell  his  tale 
Tell  on  my  account,  tell  my  tale 
Let  speech  be  had 
Tell  on  your  own  account,  tell  your 

own  tale 
Cause  his  tale  to  be  told  for  him 
Cause  thy  own  tale  to  be  told 
Cause  my  tale  to  be  told 
Be  silent  or  let  silence  be,  n. 
Silence,  tr. 
Cause  to  silence 
Silence  me 
Silence  thyself 
Silence  him  on  another's  account  or 

for  another 


Thuk  ping  to. 

Thuk'th^  pinn.     Thuk  tha  ping  to. 

Hot'.     Davo  panche. 

Thi  hot.'     DiToTtha  panche. 

Hosche  (the  s  like  English  th.) 

Tha  hosche. 

Hophto  (Hosto.) 

Tha  hophto  (hosto.) 

Hot'  pingko. 

Ishto.     Chhisto.     Daro  piko. 
r  Ishsung.     Chhishsung.     Bo'sung.* 
\      (Bo* to,  the  transiti?e  is  lost.) 

Ishche.     Chhishche. 

It'pingko.      Chhit'ping  ko.      Davo  pa- 
ping  ko. 

It  tha  ping.     Chhit  th&  ping.     DsIyq 
p&  th&  ping. 

Davo  p£to. 

D&To  pasung. 

Da?o  ponche. 

D&vo  p^^che. 
D4vo  pa  pingto. 
Davo  pi  pinche. 
D&TO  pa  pingsnng.f 
Giwon  ponche. 
Giwon  p4ko. 
Giwon  p&  pingko. 
Giwon  posung.^ 
Giwon  panche. 


GiwoQ  pato. 


*  This  last  root,  hot'  to  tell,  is  only  used  as  a  passive.  Bot'gaom,  I  am  told. 
BosuDgmi,  I  was  told. 

t  All  these  three  are  used  actively  also.  Cause  him  to  tell  his  tale.  Cause 
thyself  to  tell  thine.     Cause  me  to  tell  mine. 

%  Compare  D&vo  pasung.  This  refers  to  the  agent,  do  thou  make  speech,  for 
me,  whereas  Giwon  posung  refers  to  silence  as  governing  the  verb,  let  silence  prevail 
for  me.  See  remarks  on  the  verbs  Pako,  Tako  and  Jako.  They  ahow  signs  of  a 
true  passive  struggliog  into  existence  against  the  genius  of  the  language. 
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Vdyu. 

Call.     SammoD,  tr. 

R&ngto.    Kb&mto. 

Summon  me  or  for  me 

RangsuDg.     Khamsung. 

Sammon  for  thyself 

Rangche.     Khamche. 

Shout,  Tociferate,  intr. 

Tamche.     Singma-psnche. 

ShoaC  to,  for  him 

Tamto.     Sangma-p&ko. 

Learn  (       teach  thjself,) 

intr. 

Lishche. 

Teach  or  teach  him,  tr. 

Lishto. 

Read,  intr. 

Lische.    Lisbcbe. 

Write  it,  tr. 

Blekto 

Write  for  thyaelf  or  write  timply 

Blekche. 

CttQse  to  write 

Blek  pingko. 

Aak,  qoegtion,  tr. 

Jiko. 

Ask   for  self,  or  ask  sim 

ply,  or  ask 

thyself 

Jicbe. 

Ask  for  me,  or  me 

Jisuug, 

Ask  it  for  him 

Jito. 

Ask  it  not,  tr. 

Thaji. 

Ask  not,  intr. 

Tha  jiche. 

Ask  not  for  me  or  me 

Tha  jigno. 

Ask  not  for  self 

Tha  jiche. 

Ask  not  for  him 

Tha  jito. 

Answer  or  answer  him,  tr. 

Chhisto. 

Answer  self  or  for  self  or  answer  simply 

Chhiscbe. 

Answer  me  or  for  me 

Chhissung. 

Answer  him,  or  for  him 

Chhisto. 

Beg,  intr. 

Biche  (see  Bay). 

Beg  itt  tr. 

Biko. 

Beg  me  or  for  me,  p. 

Bisung. 

Beg  for  thyself,  intr. 

Biche. 

Beg  it  for  him,  tr. 

Bito. 

Approve,  like,  intr. 

Yosche. 

Approve  it,  liice  it.  tr. 

Yophto  (Yosto). 

Cause  him  to  approve  or 

to  spprove 

it,  or  it  to  be  spproved 

Yot'pha'to.    Yot'pingko. 

Approve  not 

Tha  yosche. 

Approve  it  not 

Thk  yot'. 

Approve  me  or  for  me 

Yossung. 

Approve  thyself  or  for  thyself 

Yosche. 

Approve  him  or  spprove  for  him 

Yophto  (Yosto), 

Cau»e  me  to  approve  or  be 

1  approved 

Yot'pingsung. 

Cause   thyself  to   approve   or   to    bel 

approved  or  cause  it  to  be  approved  >  Yot'piogche.     Yot'pbasche. 

for  thyself  J 

Cause  it  to  be  spproved  or  cause  him 

to  approve  it 


Cause  it  to  be  approved  for  him 

See,  intr. 

See  it,  tr. 

See  thyself  or  for  thyself 

See  for  him 

See  me  or  see  for  me 

Cause  to  see  or  be  seen 

Cause  thyself  to  see  or  be  seen,  or  to 

be  seen  for  thyself 
Cause  to  see  or  be  seen  for  him 
Show,  intr. 
Show  it,  tr. 


Yot  pingko. 

Yot  pingto. 

Yengche.     Chnsche. 

Yengko.     Chuphto  (cbusto). 

Yengche, 

Yeng  to. 

Yengsung. 

Yeng  pha'to.    Yeng  pingko, 

Yeng  pingche. 
Yeng  ping  to. 
ifAunche.* 
ATAunto. 


*  The  underlined  Kh  has  a  harsh  Arabic  sound. 
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Show  me  or  for  me 

Show  thyielf  or  for  tbytelf 

Show  for  htm 

Cause  to  show  or  be  thown 

Caaie  tbyidf  to  be  shown  or  to  show 

Cause  me  to  be  shown  or  to  show 

Hide,  so.  intr. 

Hide  it,  tr. 

Hide  thyself  (Ue  hid) 

Cause  thyself  to  lie  hid 

Let  me  hide  myself 

Cause  him  to  lie  hid 

Cause  me  to  lie  hid 

Cause  it  to  be  bid 

Cause  thyself  to  be  hidden  or  cause  it 

to  be  hidden  for  thee 
Hide  me 

Cause  me  to  be  bid 
Cause  it  to  be  hid  for  him 
Hear  simply  or  hear  thyself,  intr. 
Hear  it,  tr. 

Cause  thyself  to  hear  or  be  heard 
Cause  him  to  hear  or  be  beard 
Hear  me 

Cause  me  to  hesr  or  be  heard 
Hear  not 
Hear  it  not 
Hear  not  me 

Cause  me  not  to  hear  or  be  heard 
Taste,  ac.  intr. 
Taste  it,  tr. 

Taste  for  thyself  or  thyself 
Taste  for  him 
Taste  for  me  or  taste  me 
Cause  to  taste  or  to  be  tasted 
Blow,  apply  breath,  intr. 
Blow  it,  apply  breath  to  it,  tr. 
Smell,  ac.  intr. 
Bmell  it,  tr. 

Smell  for  thyself  or  thyself 
Smell  for  him 
Smell  me 

Cause  to  smell  or  to  be  smelt 
Cause  to  smell  or  to  be  smelt  for  him 
Smell  not 
Smell  it  not 
Smell  me  not 

Cause  me  to  smell  or  be  smelt 
Cause  thyself  to  smell  or  be  smelt 
Touch,  ac.  intr. 
Touch  it,  tr. 

Cause  to  touch  or  to  be  touched 
Cause  thyself  to  touch  or  be  touched 
Cause  it  to  touch  or  be  touched  for  him 
Touch  me  or  for  me 
Touch  me  not 
Eat,  ac.  intr. 
Eat  it,  tr. 
Eat  not 


Khnnnng 

JTAunche. 

Khunto. 

Khnn  pingko.     Khw^  pba'to. 

IChan  pingche. 

JTAnn  pingsang. 

Kinche. 

Khlko. 

Kinche. 

Kin  pingehe. 

Kin  sung  yu. 

Kin  pingko. 

Kin  ping  sung. 

Khit'pingko. 

Khit'pingche. 

Khisnng. 

Khit'pingsung. 

Khit'pingto. 

Tliasche. 

Thiko. 

Tbit'pinche. 

Thit*  pingko. 

Thuung.     Ang  daro  th4ko. 

Tbit'pingsung. 

Tb4  thasche. 

Tb4  thk. 

Thi  tha  gno. 

Thi  thilt'ping  gno. 

Homche. 

Hompo. 

Homcbe. 

Homto. 

Homsung, 

Homping  ko. 

Hosche. 

Hosto. 

Namche. 

Napo  (Nampo). 

N&mche. 

N&mto. 

Namsung. 

N4mping  ko. 

Namping  to. 

Tha  uimcbe. 

Tha  n£m. 

Tli4  na  (m)  mo. 

Nampingsung. 

Nimpingche. 

Dusche. 

Duphto  (Dushto). 

Dut'ping  ko. 

Dat'pingclie. 

Dat'ping  to. 

Du  (s)  sung. 

Tha  dut*gno. 

J4nche  (see  buy). 

Jako. 

Th&  janche. 
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Bat  it  not 


SmflUh. 


ISat  for  me 

Ent  for  thyself  or  do  then  thyself  eat, 

or  eat  thy  own  share 
Eat  for  him  or  eat  hia  share 
Eat  not  me 
Eat  not  for  me 
Feed,  tr. 
Feed  thyself,  intr. 
Feed  MOt,  tr. 
Feed  thyself  not 
Feed  me 
Feed  me  not 
Cauae  to  feed  or  to  he  fed 
Cause  thyself  to  feed  or  be  fed 
Cause  it  to  feed  or  be  fed  for  him 
Cause  me  to  feed  or  be  fed 
Drink — water 
Drink  not — water 
Cause  to  drink  or  to  he  drank  water 
Cause  not  to  drink  or  be  drank  water 
Drink — beer,  spirits,  ac.  intr. 
Drink  it,  beer,  &c.  tr. 
Drink  not,  beer,  &c. 
Drink  it  not,  beer,  &c 
Cause  to  drink  or  to  be  drank 
Cause  to  eanse  to  drink  or  to  be  drank 
Don't  cause  to  drink 
Don't  cause  to  cause  to  drink  or  be 

drank 
Don't  canse  to  caase  thyself  to  drink 

or  to  be  drank 
Don't  caase  him  to  drink  it,  or  it  to 

be  drank  by  him  in  lieu  of  another 
Drink  me 
Drink  not  me 

Cause  me  to  drink  or  to  be  drank 
Cause  me  not  to  drink 
Vomit,  ac.  intr. 

Vomit  it,  tr. 

Cause  to  Tomit 

Sleep,  ac.  intr. 

Sleep  not 

Canse  to  steep 

Cause  not  to  sleep 

Canse  thyself  to  sleep 

Help  to  put  him  to  sleep 

Help  to  cause  him  to  be  pat  to  sleep 

Cause  thyself  to  be  put  asleep 

Wake,  n. 

Wake  not 

Awaken,  tr. 

Awaken  not 

Cause  to  awaken  or  to  be  awakened 


Thaj6. 
Josang  (i 
J6sung. 


poaung). 


Jlinche. 
Jato. 

Tha  jogno 
Tha  JHgno. 
Khwi  (s)  to* 
Khiri^che. 

Tha  Kkwiache. 

Kh^i  (s)  sungk 

ThIL  JTAwat'gno. 

JTAw&t'  pingko. 

JPAw^t  pingche. 

Khvrit  pingto. 

Khwit  ptngsungk 

Ti  dhic*. 

Ti  Xhi  dak*. 

Ti  dak'pingko. 

Ti  dak'thiping. 

Tunche. 

Tanko. 

Tlia  tunehe. 

Th&  tan'. 

Thunto  or  Tunpingko* 

Thunpingko. 

Tha  tbunco. 

Thon  thaping. 

Thon  thipingche. 

Than  thipingko. 

Tun  sung. 

Tiia  ton  gno. 

Thnnsung, 

Tba  than  gno* 

Lip(*he. 

Lipto.     Li'po* 

Lip'pingko. 

Imche. 

Tiia  imche. 

Im  pingko.     Hempo. 

Im  th4  ping.     Tha  hem. 

Hem  che. 

Hem  to. 

Hem  ping  to. 

Hem  ping  che* 

Buk'.     Sipche. 

Tha  buk'.     TU  sipche. 

Po'ko  or  Pu'ko.t    Sipto. 

Tha  puk'.    Tha  sipto. 

Pttk'pingko.     Sip  pingko. 


*  Kh  =  harsh  guttural  Arabic. 

t  O  and  u,  like  e  and  i,  are  hardly  separable. 
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Cause  thyself  to  be  awakened  or  to 

awaken 
Cause  me  to  be  awakened  or  to  awaken 
Awaken  me 
Awaken  me  not 
Awaken  thyself  or  do  thon   thyself 

awaken  him 
Awaken  for  him 
Awaken  not  for  him 
Dream » intr. 
Dream  it,  tr. 
Dream  not 
Dream  it  not 

Cause  to  dream  or  to  be  dreamt 
Canse  thyielf  to  dream  or  be  dreamt  of 
Fart,  ao.  intr. 
Fart  at,  tr. 
Shit,  n. 

Shit  it  upon  it,  tr. 
Fibs,  minge,  intr.  n. 
Pisa  it,  on  iO  j.  \ 

Imminge       j     *  J 

Kiss — giTS  or  take  (osculor).  tr. 
Cause  to  kins  or  be  kissed 
Csuce  thyself  to  kiss  or  be  kissed 
Kiss  me 
Kiss  me  not 
Kiss  him  for  me 
Kiss  him  for  him 
Kiss  (coe),  tr. 
Cause  to  kiss  or  be  kissed 
Cause  thyself  to  kiss  or  be  kissed 
Kiss  me 

Cause  me  to  kiss  or  be  kissed 
Kiss  not 
Kiss  me  not 
Sneese,  ac.  intr. 
Sneese  not 

Sneeze  at,  or  make  sneese 
Do  not  sneese  at  or  make  sneese 
Cause  him  to  sneese  at  or  him  to  be 

made  or  to  make  to  sneese 
Cause  not,  &o. 

Do  thou  make  me  sneese,  &c* 
Caase  me  to  be  made  to  sueese,  &c. 
Do  not  sneese  at  me  or  do  not  make 

me  sneese 
Cause  thyself  to  be  made  to  sneese,  &c. 
Cause  not  thyself  to  be  made  to  sneese 

or  to  ineese  or  be  sneese4  at 
Spit,  ac.  intr. 
Spit  at,  on,  tr. 
Cause  to  spit  or  to  be  spat  at 


r^i 


Puk*pingche. 
Puk'pingsnng. 
Puk'svnf;. 
Th&  puk'gno. 

Fuk'cfae. 

Puk'to, 

Th£  puk*to. 

Amung  yengche. 

Amnng  yengko. 

Amung  tha  yengche. 

Amung  tha  yeng. 

Amnng  yengping  ko. 

Anaung  yengping  ehe. 

Peshche. 

Peshto, 

Dak\    Epidak. 

Dakto.     Epidakto. 

Chepidak.    Cheche* 

Chepidakto.     Cbeto. 

Chugnp  p£ko. 
Chugup  paping  ko. 
Chugnp  piping  che* 
Chugup  posung. 
Chugup  tha  pogno« 
Chugup  pasung. 
Chugup  p&to. 
Hepto. 
Hep  pingko. 
Hep  piogclie. 
Hepsung. 
Hep  pingsung^* 
Th6  hepto. 
Th4  hepmo. 
Khikche. 
Tha  khikche. 
Khikto.    Khi'ko.* 
Tha  khikto. 

Khik  pingko. 
Kbik  thi  ping. 
Khiksung. 
Khik  pingsnng. 

Thi  khikgno. 
Khik  pingche. 

Khik  th&ptng  eb*i. 
Tukche. 

Tokto.    To'ko.* 
Tok  pingko. 


*  Khi*ko  and  To'ko  like  Li'po,  Tomit  it,  are  falling  out  of  use  becanw  of  the 
homophones.  But  they  are  the  true  forma  and  the  others  refer  to  a  third  paitj. 
See  the  word  exchange. 
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Englitk, 
Cause  to  spit  or  be  spat  at  on  another't 

aecoQDt 
Spit  on  me  or  make  me  spit 
Cause  me  to  spit  or  to  be  spat  at 
Cause  yourself  to  spit  or  to  be  spat  on 
Belch,  ac.  intr. 
Belch  at,  tr. 
Cause  him  to  belch  or  to  belch  at  or 

to  be  belched  at 
Belch  me  or  for  me 
Belch  him  or  for  him 
Cause  me  to  belch  or  be  belched  at 
Cause  him  to  belch  or  to  be  belched  at 

on  another's  account 
Cough,  ac.  intr. 
Cough  at,  tr. 
Cough  me,  cause  me  to  cough  by  own 

agency 
Cause  me  to  eongh  or  to  be-  coughed 

at  through  another's  agency 
Cause  thyself  to  cough  or  to  be  coughed 

at  through  same 
Hiccup,  ac.  intr. 
Yawn,  intr.,  tr. 
Cause  to  yawn 
Csuse  me  to  yawn 
Cause  thyself  to  yawn 
Do  thou  thyself  cause  me  to  yawn 
Do  not  thou  cause  me  to  yawn 
Yawn  not,  intr*  and  tr. 
Lick,  ac.  intr. 
Lick  it,  tr. 

Cause  to  lick  or  be  licked 
Lick  me  or  for  me 
Lick  thyself  or  for  thyself 
Lick  it  for  him 
Cause  me  to  lick  or  be  licked 
Cause  thyself  to  lick  or  to  be  licked 
Cause  him  to  lick  or  be  licked 
The  same,  on  acconnt  of,  or  in  lieu  of, 

another 
Suck,  a.  intr. 
Suck  it,  tr. 
Suck  me  or  for  me 
Suck  thyself  or  for  thyself 
Sock  it  for  him 
Cause  to  suck  or  to  be  sucked 
Cause  me  to  suck  or  be  sucked 
Cause  thyself  to  suck  or  be  sucked 
Cause  him  to  suck  or  be  sucked 
Bite,  tr. 


Viyu, 

Tok  pingto. 
Toksung. 
Tok  pingsung. 
Tokpingche. 
Garat  pinche. 
Garat  pako. 

Garat  pipingko. 
Garat  posung. 
Garat  pato. 
Garat  papingsuog, 

Garat  papingto. 
Khwen  khwen  p^nche. 
Khwen  khwen  pako.* 

Khwen  khwen  posung  or  p&snng.* 

Khwen  khwen  papingsung. 

Khwen  khwen  papingche. 

Tukum  p4ncbe. 

Wakum  ^incbe,  intr*    Wakum  p&ko*  tr, 

Wakum  p^pingko. 

Wakum  papingsung. 

Wakum  p&piogche 

Wakum  posung*    Wakum  thi  po« 

Wakum  tbapogno. 

Wakum  tbil  pi^che. 

Popche. 

Po*po. 

Pop  pingko. 

Fopsung. 

Popche. 

Pop  to. 

Fop  pingsang* 

Pop  pingche. 

Foppingko. 

Poppingto 

Pipcbe. 

Pi'po  (Pip-po). 

Pipiung. 

Fipche. 

Pipto 

Pip  pingko 

Pip  pingsung. 

Pip  pingche* 

Fip  pingko. 

Chi'ko  (chik-ko). 


p4ping-kungmi ;  and  in  the  passive,  khwen  khwen  posungmi  I  was  coughed 
made  to  cough,  which  latter  is  more  nicely  expressed  by  khwen  khwen  pasungmi 
shewing  also  the  active  agency* 

2  o  2 
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Vdj/u  Voedbulary. 


[No.  5. 


Bite  not 

Came  to  bite  or  to  be  bitten 

Came  not  to  bite  or  be  bitten 

Bite  me 

Bite  me  not 

Bite  thyself 

Bite  him 

Bite  it  for  him 

Came  me  to  bite  or  be  bitten 

Cause  me  not  to  bite  or  be'  bitten 

Cause  thyself  to  bite  or  be  bitten 

Cause  him  to  bite  or  be  bitten 

The  same  on  another's  behoof 

Kipk,  tr. 

Kick  not 

Kick  me 

Kick  me  not 

Kick  thyself  or  kick  simply 

Kick  not  thyself  or  do  not  kick 

Kick  liim 

Kick  him  not 

Cause  to  kick  or  to  be  kicked 

Cause  me  to  kick  or  be  kiclced 

Cause  thyself  to  kick  or  be  kicked 

Cause  him  to  kick  or  be  kicked 

The  same  on  another's  behoof 

Strike,  tr. 

Srike  not 

Strike  thyself 

Strike  me 

Cause  him  to  strike  or  to  be  striken 

Cause  thyself,  &c 

Scratch,  tr. 

Scratch  thyself 

Push,  shovCf  tr. 

Push  not 

Pull,  tr. 

Pull  not 

Walk,  ac.  intr. 

Walk  not 

Walk  it  or  cause  it  to  walk|  thou  thyself 

Walk  it  not 

Cause  to   walk  or  to  be  walked  by 

another's  agency 
Walk  me  thyself,  cause  me  to  walk  or 

be  walked,  by  thy  own  agency 
Cause  to   cause   me   to   walk   or   be 

walked,  or  have  me  walked 
Cause  thyself  to  walk  or  be  walked  or 

have  thyself  walked 
Run,  intr. 
Bun  not 

Run  it,  cause  it  to  run,  thyself 
Cause  it  to  be  run  by  another 


Th&ehik'. 

Chik  pingko, 

Chik  thi  ping. 

Chik  sung. 

Thi  chik  gno, 

Chikche. 

Chi*ko. 

Chikto. 

Chik  pingsnng. 

Thi  chikping  gno, 

Chik  pingche. 

Chik  pingko. 

Chik  pingto. 

ThtsAto  (Eng.  M). 

The  thet'. 

Th^  (s)  snng. 

Tha  thet'  gno. 

ThesAche. 

Tha  thet  Ache. 

Theshto. 

Tha  thet' 

Thet'  pingko. 

Thet*  pingsnng. 

Thet*  pingche. 

Thet'  pingko. 

Thet'  pingto. 

To'po  (top-po). 

Th6  top'. 

Top  cbe. 

Topsung. 

Top  pingko. 

Top  pingche* 

Phokto. 

Phokche. 

Theko. 

Th&  th6. 

Khinto. 

Tha  khinto. 

Khokche. 

Thi  khokche, 

Khokto. 

Th4  khokto^ 

Khok  pingko. 

Khoksung. 

Khok  pingsnng, 

Khok  pingche. 
Ijunla.     lluu. 
Tha  lunla.* 
Lunto. 
Luupb&to. 


r^y*. 


*  Lun  without  the  \k  makes  the  passive  lungnom,  which  being  also  the  neater 
form,  lun  Ugnom,  from  Inula,  is  preferred  to  express  the  neuter  tense  though  la 
also  makes  laguom. 
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Enffliik. 
Cause  me  to  nin  or  be  run 
Cause  thyself  to  run  or  be  run 
Run  away,  flee,  intr. 
Cause  to  flee 
Creep,  intr. 
Jump,  hop,  intr. 
Jump  it  or  make  it  jump,  tr. 
Cause  to  make  jump 
Leap,  intr. 
Leap  it,  tr. 
Cause  to  leap 
Fly,  n. 
Cause  to  fly 
Enable  to  fly 
Swim,  intr. 
Swim  it  thyself  or  cause  it  to  swim  by, 

thy  own  account 
Cause  it,   him,   to  swim    by   other's 

agency  or  ha^e  it  swam 
Swim  me,  cause  me  to  swim  or  make 

me  swim  thyself 
Cause  roe  to  be  or  made  to  swim  by 

another's  agency. 
Cause  thyself  to  swim  or  be  sWam 
Wade,  ac.  intr. 

a-*^^  \^c,  intr.  =  sink  thyself 

Sink  it)  make  him  dive,  by  thy  own 

agency 
Cause  to  make  diye  or  sink  by  other's 

agency,  or  have  it  sunk 
Bathe  =  bathe  thyself,  intr. 
Bathe  him 

Cause  him  to  bathe  or  to  be  bathed 
Wash,  intr.  =  wash  thyself,  only  body 
Wash  him 

Canse  him  to  wash  or  to  be  washed 
Dress,  ac.  intr.  =  dress  thyself 
Dress  it 

Cause  it  to  dress  or  be  drest 
press  me 
Dress  thyself 
Undress  (thyselQ)  intr. 
Undress  it 
Undress  me 

Cause  it  to  undress  or  to  be  undressed 
Don't  undress  it 
Be  nsked,  n. 
Denude  thyself,  ac  intr. 
Penade  him 
Denude  me 
Denude  it  for  another 
Cause  to  denude  or  be  denuded 
Cause  thyself  to  denude  or  be  denuded 
Cause  me  to  denude  or  to  be  denuded 
Cause  me  not  to  denude  or  to  be 

denuded 
Be  hungry,  n. 
Make  him  bungry  or  cause  him  to  be 

made  hungry 


} 


Vdyu, 
LunphlLsung. 
Lunphasche. 
Bull    Bu. 
Buto.     Rut'pingko. 
Hobu  b&ha  khokche. 
Tuche. 
Tuto. 
Tupingko. 
Hopche. 
Hopto. 
Hop  pingko. 
Bon. 

Bonpingko. 
Bonphato, 
HaQche. 

Hiinto. 

Hanpingko, 

H&nsung. 

Hlnpingsung. 

Hanpingche, 

Tbekche. 

Thamche. 

Thamto. 

Thampingko. 

DeQche. 

Dento. 

Denpingko. 

Upche. 

Upto. 

Up  pingko. 

Chupche.     Wasche.   ' 

Cbupto.     Wasto. 

Cbup  pingko.     Wat'pingko. 

Chupsung.     Wassung. 

Chupche.    W4sche. 

Luache. 

Luphto  (Lusto). 

Lussung. 

Lnt'pingko. 

Lut'tha  ping. 

Gunang  senti  dum  or  pogehe, 

Gunang  senti  p^nche. 

Gunang  senti  pake. 

Gunang  senti  posung  (p^ong). 

Gunang  senti  pato. 

Gunang  senti  p&pingko. 

Gunang  senti  pipingcbe. 

Gunang  senti  p&pingsung;. 

Gunang  sent!  th&  paping  gno. 
Suksamet*.     Buksametvidum. 

Sttksa  met'pingko  not'pingko. 
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EngUMh. 
Make  me  hungry  or  caue  me  to  be 

made  hungry 
Make  thyself  hungry  or  cause  thyself 

to  be  made  hungry 
Be  thirsty,  n. 
Make  thirsty 
Make  me  thirsty  or  enable  me  to  make 

or  be  made  thirsty 
Make  thyself  thirsty  or  cause  thyself 

to  make  or  be  mskde  thirsty 
Be  not  hungry 
Make  not  hungry 
Be  not  thirsty 
Cause  not  to  thirst 
Be  sleepy  =  ooTer  sleep,  n. 
Make  sleepy 

Make  not  sleepy 

Be  cold  (being),  n. 
Be  cold  (thing) 

Make  cold  (being) 

Make  cold  (thing) 

Make  not  cold  (being) 

Make  not  cold  (thing) 

Be  warm,  n. 

Warm  him  or  it 

Warm  thyself 

Ctfuse  thyself  to  be  warmed  or  to  warm 

him 
Cause  him  to  be  warmed  or  to  warm 

another 
Warm  me 
Cause  me  to  be  warmed  or  to  warm 

another 

Be  dirty  (become)  n. 

Dirty  thyself,  intr. 

Dirty  it,  tr. 

Dirty  it  for  him 

Cause  to  dirty  or  to  be  dirtied 

Be  clean,  n. 

Be  not  clean 

Clean  thyself,  intr. 

Clean  it,  tr. 

Clean  it  for  him 

Clean  not  thyself 

Clean  it  not 

Be  angry,  d» 

Make  angry,  tr. 

Abuse,  re?ile|  tr. 


Vdyu, 

Suksa  met'pingsung. 

Saksa  met'pingehe. 

Tidaksa  met',  or  TidakTi  dum.* 

Tiduksa  met*  pingko. 

Tidaksa  met'  pingsung. 

Tidaksa  met^  pingche. 

Saksa  th4  met*. 

Suksa  met'  thk  ping. 

Tidaksa  th4  met'. 

Tidaksa  met'  tha  ping. 

Impi  yot*  or  yosche.     Impi  yotvi  dnm. 

Impi  yot'  phito.     Impi  yotvi  thumlo. 

{Impi  yot  tha  phato.      Impi  yotvi  tha 
thumto. 
Jumta  met'. 
Khimche. 

fjnmsa  met'  tha  ping. 
Do.    do.  do.  ph6to. 
Kliimto. 
C  Jumsa  met'  thi  ping. 
^     Do.    do.   do.  phato. 
Th&  khimto. 
Jekhom  pouched  um. 
Jeto.    Jekhom  pako. 
Jeche.    Jekhom  panche. 

Je  pingche. 

Je  pingko. 
Je  sung. 

Je  pingsung. 
(  Fenki  or  Penkimu  dum. 
(.      Penki  or  penkimu  no  (be). 

Fenki  or  Penkimu  piucbe. 

Penki  p&ko. 

Penki  pito. 

Fenki  papingko. 

Wota  dum. 

Wota  thi  dum. 

Wota  p&nrhe  and  woche* 

Woto.    Wota  pako. 

Wota  p4to. 

Tha  woche. 

Tha  woto.    WoU  tUipo. 

Risi  bok.' 

Bisi  phokto  or  pho'ko. 

Jishto. 


*  Any  state  of  body  that  continues  or  is  to  come,  like  thirsty,  sleepVi  >• 
expressed  by  the  actiTe  participle — if  it  be  supoosed  complete,  like  asleep,  by  the 
past  or  passive  participle,  thus  impi  yotTi  is  ueepy ;  impi  yosta,  asleep.  Mrt, 
=  die,  and  suksa  met'  =  die  of  hunger :  tidaksa  met'  =  die  of  thirst,  or  iitersUjt 
of  want  of  water. 
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EnglUh, 
Cause  to  revile 
Abuse  thyself 
Abose  me 
Qoarrel,  n» 
Cause  to  qoarrel 
Caase  me  to  qoarrel  or  be  qoarrelled 

with 
Cause  thyself  to  quarrel  or  be  quarrelled 

with 
Cause  him  to  quarrel  or  be  quarrelled 

with 
Be  friendly 

Be  united  or  recODciled,  intr. 
Hake  friendly 
Unite 

Reconcile,  tr. 

Cause  to  unite  or  to  be  united 
Be  not  united  =  unite  not  youneWes 
Unite  not,  tr. 
Fi|;ht,  n. 

Cause  to  fight  or  to  be  fought 
Cause  not  to  fight  or  to  be  fought 
Cause  me  to  fight  or  be  fought  with 


Cause  thyself  to  fight  or  be  fought  with    Pat  ping  che. 


Vayu. 
Jit'pingko* 
Jishche. 
Jisbsung. 
Phwe. 
Phwet'  phi'to  (pbasto)* 

Phwet'  phiinng. 

Phwet'  ph^ache* 

Phwet'  ph£to  (phasto). 
1  Tosche.* 
J  Totnachhe,  D.    Toschine,  Pl» 

>  Tophto  (Toshto). 

Tot*  pingko. 

Tha  tosche*    (Th6  tofchine.  P.) 

Tha  tot'. 

Pat.     Patnachhe,  D,    Patchine,  P« 

Pat  pingko. 

Pat  tha  ping. 

Pat  ping  sung. 


Cause  him  to  fight  or  to  be  fought 

Be  victorious,  n. 

Make  him  yictorious 

Cause  to  make  Tictorious 

Make  thyself  victorious 

Make  me  Tictorious 

Cause  roe  to  be  made  victorious 

Conquer  him,  tr. 

Conquer  thyself 

Conquer  me 

Cause  him  to  conquer  or  be  conquered     Wonpingko. 

Ask  aid  to  conquer  thyself  Wonpincbe. 

Cause  me  to  be  conquered  or  to  con* 

quer  Wonpingsung* 

Be  conquered 
Succumb,  n. 


Pat  ping  ko. 

Then. 

Thento. 

Then  pingko. 

Thencbe. 

Thensung. 

Thenpingsung. 

Wonto.t 
Wonche. 
Wonsuiig. 


Cause  to  succomb  by  thy  own  act 
Cause  to   succumb  through  another's 

agency 
Cause  me  to  succumb  by  thy  own  act 
Cause  me  to  succumb  through  another'a 

agency 
Work,  trans. 

Work  fbr  self,  do  own  work 
Work  for  him,  do  his  work 
Work  for  me,  do  my  work 
Cause  to  work  or  be  worked 


>  Yang.    Yahgla  (see  note  at  Bun). 


Yangto. 

Yang  pingko. 
Yangsang. 

Yang  ping  sung. 
Kam  pako. 
Kam  panche. 
Kam  pAto. 
Kam  pasung. 
Kam  papingko. 


*  The  genius  of  these  tongues  requires  such  a  phrase  as  '  be  reconciled'  to  be 
set  down  in  the  dual  or  pi  oral.     So  also  fight,  &c. 

^  The  comparison  of  the  roots  then  and  won  will  show  how  these  tongues 
attempt  to  fend  off  the  equivoques  resulting  from  imperfectly  developed  grammar. 
Wonto  is  used  aa  a  neuter  with  transitifes,  and  phasche  (not  wonche)  replaces  it 
with  neuters,  Top  won  tungmi,  I  can  strike.    Im  phasehangmi,  I  can  sleep. 
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Bnfflhh, 
Cause  thyself  to  work  or  thy  work  to 

be  done 
Caase  to  work  for  him  or  his  work  to 

be  done 
play  =  amase  thyself,  intr. 
Make   him   play   or   do   thou   thyself 

amuse  him,  tr. 
Cause  him  to  be  made  to  play  or  have 

been  amused  (per  alteram) 
Play  with  me 
Amuse  me 

Cause  me  to  be  amused 
Be  tired,  n. 
Make  tired  or  tire  it 
Tire  thyself 
Tire  me 

Cause  me  to  be  tired  or  to  tire 
Cause  thyself  to  be  tirrd  or  to  tire 
Cause  him  to  be  tired  or  to  tire 
Be  rested,  take  rest,  rest  thyself 
Rest  it,  gire  rest 
Cause  to  give  it  rest 
Cause  thyself  to  have  rest 
Do  thou  give  me  rest 
Cause  me  to  have  rest 
Take  not  rest 
Gi?e  not  rest 
Move,  n. 
Move  it,  trans* 

Cause  it  to  be  moved  or  to  mote  it 
Be  still,  moTe  not 
Make  still,  move  it  not 
Be  quick,  ac.  intr.  =  quicken  thyself 
Quicken,  tr. 

Cause  to  quicken  or  to  be  quick 
Do  thou  quicken  me 
Cause  me  to  be  quickened 
Cause  thyself  to  be  quickened 
Be  slow,  be  dilatory,  delay,  n. 
Cause  to  be  slow  or  delay  it 
Stay,  stop,  stop  thyself,  intr. 
Stay  him,  stop  him,  tr. 
Cause  him  to  be  stopped  or  to  stop  him 
Let  him  depart 
Be  intoxicated,  n. 
Intoxicate,  tr. 
Tell  the  truth 
Cause  to  speak  truth 

Tell  falsehood 


Vm^. 


Kam  pipingche. 


Cause  to  He 
Believe,  obey,  tr. 


Kam  papingto. 
H&nche  (s*  amoser). 

H&nto  (amoser). 

Hanpingko. 

Aug  nnng  handle.* 

Hansung. 

Hanpingsung. 

Jyop'.t 

Jyopto. 

Jyopcbe. 

Jyopsung. 

Jyop  pingsung. 

Jyop  pingche. 

Jyop  pingko. 

Nekche. 

Ne'ko  (Nek.ko). 

Nek*pingto. 

Nekpingche. 

Neksung. 

Nek  pingsung. 

Th4  nekche. 

Tl.4  nek*. 

Duk*. 

Thukto.    Duk*  pingko. 

Thukpingko. 

Tha  duk*. 

Thi  thukto. 

Plakche. 

Plakto. 

Plakpiogko. 

Flak  sung. 

Plakpingsung. 

Plak  pingche. 

Ga 

Gat*pingko. 

Tbikcbe. 

Thikto. 

Tbik  pingko. 

Lat*pingko« 

Vi 

Yit'phato. 

Diksa  hot,  n.    Diksa  ishto^  tr. 

Diksa  hotpingko.    Dikaa  itpingko. 
r  Mang  diksa  hot'. 
<  Mang  diksa  iabto. 
(  Budhia  hito. 

Bu^hia  h^Qpingko. 

Uonko. 


*  Literally,  amuse  thyself  with  me,  along  with  me.  The  seiiM  la  quite  diffefeat 
from  that  of  h&nsnng  in  which  I  am  solely  the  amaaed  party. 

t  From  jyop  comes  the  Newari  jynpn,  a  labourer,  thuugh  one  tongoe  h«a  lost 
the  no^n ;  the  other,  the  verb !    See  Twiat 


1857.] 
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BnglUk, 
Caase  to  belieTe  or  obey,  or   to  be 

obeyed 
Dubeliere,  disobey 
Forbid,  tr. 
Prerent,  tr. 
Present,  offer,  tr. 
Offer  not 
Accept,  intr. 
Accept  it,  tr. 
Accept  it  for  self 
Accept  it  for  bim 
Accept  not  or  refuse 
Accept  it  not  or  refuse  it 
Gboose,  select,  tr. 
Cherisb,  protect,  tr. 
Cherish  thyself  or  thy  own 
Cherish  me 

Csute  me  to  be  cherished  or  to  cherish 
Abandon,  neglect,  lesTe,  tr. 
Confioe,  imprison,  tr. 
Set  at  liberty,  tr. 
Have,  intr. 

HaTC  not,  want  \ 

Cause  him  to  have 


Caose  not  to  have 

Give,  trans. 

Give  me  or  to  me 

Give  to  or  for  thyself 

Give  to  bim  or  for  him 

Give  not 

Caose  to  give  or  to  be  given 

Cause  not  to  give  or  not  to  be  giyen 

Give  it  back,  return  it  to  him 

Cause  to  retarn  or  to  be  returned 

Give  again  (more) 

Take,  intr. 

Take  it,  tr. 

Take  for  thyself,  i.  e.  appropriate 

Take  it  for  him 

Cause  to  take  or  be  tnken 

Take  it  back,  quasi,  return  it  to  self 

Save,  preserve,  cure,  him  (life) 

Save,  cure  thyself 

Save  me 

Destroy  (life) 

Keep,  preserve  (thing) 


{ 


Honpingko. 

Tha  hon. 

Divoha  thikto. 

Thikto. 

Cho'.ko  (chokko). 

Thi  chok* 

Dosche. 

Doko 

Dosche, 

Dosto. 

Tha  dosche. 

Th&d6. 

Lu'ko.    Luksung.     Lakche.     Imkto. 

Tunko. 

Tunche. 

Tunsung. 

Tunpingsung. 

Was'to  (Wasto). 

Thikto. 

Teshto. 

Gosche.    Ungbe-penku  n6  or  dum. 

Thi  gosche.     Ungbe  penku  tha  no  or 

thi  dum. 
Got'pingko.    Withim  bepenku-tbumto. 
Th&  got  ping.    Wathim  be  penku  tha 

thumto. 
H6to.    Mumto. 
Hasuog.    Mnmsung. 
Uanche.*     Mumche. 
H&to.    Mumto. 
Thi  hito.     Tha  mumto. 
Hlipini(ko. 

Hi  thk  ping  or  Tha  ha  ping. 
Lipio  (see  take  back). 
Lip  pingko. 
Gessa  hito. 
Lasche.     Dosche.t 
Lssto.    Doho. 
Lasche.    Dosche. 
Lash  to.    Dosto. 
Lakpingko.     Dot  pingko. 
Lipche  (see  give  back). 
Cholko. 
Cholche. 
Cholsung. 
Sisbto  (see  kill). 
Tiko  (see  ke«p). 


*  Compare  "  Tske.'*  The  pronominalization  of  the  Viju  verbs  prevents  a  good 
deal  of  that  difficulty  which  the  Turanians  generally  experience  in  furnishing  simple 
equivalents  for  the  words  *give'  and  '  tiike,' because  the  genius  of  the  languages 
exacts  on  all  occasions  a  rigid  attention  to  the  results  of  action,  the  objective  aa 
well  as  subjective  results.  Different  roots  or  different  modifications  of  the  same 
roots  must  necessarily  convey  the  idea  involved  in  each  case. 

t  See  remiirk  at  buy.  The  result  of  taking  is  appropriation  by  self.  Hence 
the  intr.  verb.  The  words  give  and  take  might  alone  suffice  almost  to  prove  the 
unity  of  the  Turanian  languages. 

3  H 
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Engluh. 
Spoil  (thing) 
Be  handsome 
Make  handtome 
Adorn 

Adorn  thyself 
Adorn  him 
Adorn  it  for  him 
Adorn  hisr 

Grow,  animal  plant,  n. 
Grow  it  or  eause  to  grow,  tr. 
Decay,  n. 

Decay  it  or  eanse  to  decay 
Be  adult  or  mature 
Make  mature 
Steal,  tr. 
Steal  for  thyself 
Steal  for  him,  for  another 
Oause  to  steal  or  be  stolen 
Steal  not 

Cause  not  to  steal  or  be  stolen 
Deceive,  cheat,  tr. 
Deceive  thyself 
DeceiTe  not 
Deceive  me 

Cause  me  to  be  deceived 
Accompany,  intr. 
Leave,  quit,  tr. 
Remain  with,  intr. 
Sit,  =  seat  thyself,  intr. 
Seat,  tr. 

Cause  to  seat  or  to  be  seated 
Cause  thyself  to  be  seated 
Sit  not 
Seat  not 
Cause  not,  do  not  cause,  to  sit  or  be 

seated 
Stand,  intr. 
Make  stand 

Make  stand  for  another 
Cause  to  make  stand,  to  be  erect 
Stoop,  intr« 
Make  stoop,  tr. 
Cause  to  make  stoop 
Lie  down,  intr. 
Lay  down,  make  lie  down 
CHuse  to  be  laid  down  or  to  lay  down 
Get  up,  if  recumbent 
Get  up,  if  sitting 
Remain  standing,  intr. 
Fall,  on  ground,  n. 
Cause  to  fall,  ditto 
Fall  from  aloft,  n. 

Make  full  or  throw  down  or  let  fall 

Do  not  make  fall 


Nasi  pako. 

Bingcho  dnm.*     Bingmi  dnm. 

Bingcho  thumto. 

Bingcho  p4ko. 

Bingcho  panche. 

Bingcho  p6ko. 

Bingcho  p6to. 

Bingmi  piiko. 

Jongche.    Hon  (khon).     Licfae. 

Jongrn.    Honto.    Lito. 

Bi.     Bila. 

Rito.     Ripingko. 

Bangcho  <ium.     Bangmt  dam.* 

Bangho  piUco. 

Khuko. 

Khuche. 

Khuto. 

Khu  pingko.f 

ThIL  khu. 

Khu  thi  ping. 

Mangpingko  (sea  forget). 

Mangpingche. 

Tb4  mangping. 

Ming  pingsung. 

Mang  pi  pingsung. 

Ko'na  la'la.    Minung  khokche. 

Was'to. 

Ko*na  musche. 

Musche  (S*as«eoir). 

Mupbto  (Mushto). 

Mut*pingko. 

Mttt'pingcbe. 

Tb4  musche. 

Th&  mut*. 

Mut*th6  ping  or  th£  mut*ping. 

Ipche  =  erect  thyself. 

I*po  =  erect  it  or  him. 

Ipto  =  erect  it  for  him. 

Ippingko. 

Kbnngche. 

Khungto. 

Khung  piogko. 

Likclie.     Likla.     Lik. 

Li'ko  (Lik-ko). 

Lik  pingko. 

Buk'  (see  Wake). 

Ipche  (see  stand). 

Iptpha  musche. 

Ruk\     Ruk'la. 

Ruk*  pingko. 

Duk*.     Duk'la. 
rXu'ko  (Tukko)  tuksung,  tukcfae,  tokta 
\      Duk  pingko. 

Tha  tuk*.    Duk*  thft  ping. 


*  Final  cho  and  mi  are  proper  to  the  sexes.     See  adjectivett 
t  Khu  pha'to  (phasto)  make  a  thief  of  him. 
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BnffHih. 
Get  ODy  mount,  n. 
Mount  him,  cause  to  mount 
Get  off,  dismount  * 

Put  down.    Place.    Put,  tr. 
Put  down  or  place  for  me 
Ditto  ditto  for  self 
Ditto  ditto  for  him 
Lift  npy  raise*  from  ground,  tr. 
Lift  np  for  self 
Ditto  ditto  for  him 
Ditto  ditto  for  me 
Throw,  tr. 


Catch  with  open  hand  or  spread  cloth,  tr.   Doko. 


Vdyu. 
Ghangche. 
Changto. 

Liscbe,  n*    Liato,  tr. 
Tako. 
T^ong. 
Tanche. 
Tato. 

Beko,  without  force.    Gnko,  with  force. 
Besche.    Gnkche. 
Reito.    Gukto. 
Ressung.    Guksung. 
Jupto,  jupsung  jupcUe. 


Catch  with  open  hand  for  self 

Ditto  ditto  for  him 

Catch  by  grasp^  tr. 

Ditto  ditto  for  self 

Ditto  ditto  for  him 

Keep,  tr. 

Snatch  from,  tr. 

Throw  away,  tr.    Squander,  tr. 

Squander  your  own 

Be  near,  n. 

Approximate  thyself 

Approximate  it 

Be  distant,  intr. 

Distance  him,  tr. 

Distance  thyself 

Bring,  trans. 

Bring  me  or  for  me 

Bring  thyself  or  for  thyself 

Bring  him  or  fur  him 

Fetch,  comp. 

Fetch  it 

Fetch  it  for  me  or  fetch  me 


Fetch  for  thyself  or  do  thou  thyself  fetch  Banche. 


Dosche. 

Dosto. 

Chhako. 

Chhusohe. 

Cbhusto. 

T6ko  (see  put.) 

Lato,  lasung  lanche. 

Hopto. 

Hopche. 

Khewa  n<5.    Kiiewa  pdnche. 

Khewa  p&nche. 

Khewa  pako. 

KhoBche.     Kholimdum. 

Kbot'ph&to.     Kbolam  thumto. 

Kbot'phasche. 

Piihto. 

Pishsung. 

Pishche. 

Fishto. 

B41a  (=  to  bring  go). 

Pishto  (Bila  has  no  trans) 

Basung. 


Fetch  for  him 

Cause  to  fetch  or  be  fetched 

Take  away,  tr. 

Take  yourself  off  or  take  it  away  for 

thyself  Lakche. 

Cause  to  take  away  or  to  be  taken  away   Lak  pingko 
Send,  tr.  Pingko. 

Send  it  for  thy  wlf  Ipingche. 

Do  thou  thyself  send  or  send  thy  own  J       ^ 
Send  it  for  him  or  on  hit  account  or 

send  his  things  Pingto. 

Send  me  or  for  me  Pingsung. 

Send  him  or  it  Pingko. 


Bito  ?  ?  (obsolete  trans.) 

Ba  pingko. 

Lakto. 


*  Raise  on  the  ground  is  ipo,  =  erect  it  or  him,  as  ipche  is  erect  thyself  =  sit 
up  or  stand  up.  For  get  up,  to  a  sleeping  man,  you  say  sipnhe,  to  a  sitting  man, 
ipche,  to  one  lying  down,  buk*.  Rise,  as  respects  beings,  is  ipche  or  buk'  therefore, 
but  as  respects  the  heavenly  bodies  the  equiTslent  term  is  lok',  =  appear.  Spe- 
cialisation is  the  soul  and  body  of  these  tongues,  which  remedy  defects  of  grammar 
by  multiplication  of  terms,  bo  as  to  fend  off  mistakes  in  the  best  way  avNilabie. 
See  note  on  Kuko.  Quoad  fulling,  ruk'  and  dak'  apply  to  beings  only.  The  word 
for  things  is  lik.' 

3  h2 
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BnfflUh. 

r^rti. 

Caute  to  sead  or  be  tent 

ping  pingko.     Ping  phato. 

Carry,  bear,  trans. 

Kuko* 

Carry  it  for  thyself 

Kunche. 

Carry  it  for  him 

Kuto. 

Carry  it  for  me  or  ma 

Kusung. 

Caase  him,  it,  to  oarry  or  to  be  carried 

Kupingko. 

Cross  OTsr 

Lumthe. 

Crots  it  over 

Lumto. 

Cross  under 

Ku^ikhalala. 

Cross  it  under 

Kufikha  latpingko. 

Hold,  take  in  hand,  tr. 

Kuko  (see  carry). 

Grasp,  tr. 

Cbhoko,  chhusche  chhuphto. 

Hold  np,  support,  tr. 

Doko  (see  catch). 

Let  it  fall  or  let  it  be  fallen 

Liklayu. 

Pall,  n.  (things  only). 

Lik'la.    Lik. 

Throw  down,  tr. 

Li*ko  (f  .ikko)  liksung,  likehe,  likto 

Enter,  n. 

Bek*. 

Cause  to  enter 

Phekto,  pheksung,  phekche. 

Admit.    Insert,  tr. 

Bek  pingko. 

Issue,  n. 

Lok'. 

Cause  to  issue,  expel,  driTe  out 

Lokto,  loktnng,  lokche. 

Ascend,  go  up,  n. 

Bek*. 

Ascend,  come  Up,  n. 

Jok'. 

Pesoend,  go  down,  n. 

YonkhaU*la.    Tu  UL 

Descend,  oome  down,  n. 

Yu. 

Cause  to  ascend  or  to  be  aseended 

Bek'pingko.    Jok'pin^ko. 

Cause  to  descend  or  to  be  deacended 

Yonkha  lat  pingko.    Yuf  pingko. 

Arrire,  n.  here  there 

Dong,  Dongla. 

Cause  to  arrive,  tr* 

Tbongto. 

Depart,  n. 

Lakchef  (see  take  away). 

Precede,  n. 

Honko  poncbe. 

Pollow,  n. 

Kongna  poncbe 

Attend  on,n. 

Ko*na  poncbe. 

Appear  =  sho^  thyself,  b. 

Khuncbe. 

Make  it,  him,  appear 

Khunto. 

Cause  to  make  appear 

Khunpingko. 

Disappear,  n.       hide  thyself,  or  lie  hid  Kincbe. 

Make  disappear,  make  hide  or  make  I  Khiko. 

lie  hid 

J  Kinpiogko. 

Cause  to  mske  disappear 

Kbit'pingko. 

Make  disappear  thy  own  person  or 

goods  Khische. 

Make  disappear  for  another  Khisto. 

Make  me  disappear  Khissnng. 

Liose,  n.  J 

Lose  it,  tr.  Th&mpo,  thamsung,  thimche,  thImpCo* 

Cause  to  lose  it  Thampingko. 

Lose  it  not  Tb&  thim. 

*  Kuko,  like  sH  transitiTes  of  its  class,  gives  both  the  aetfre  and  pssstve  of 
3rd  person,  preterite;  thos,  kukum,  he  carried  or  was  carried.  But  what  «s 
must  call  the  passive  has  no  imperative.  Prom  yu,  to  descend,  you  can  indscd 
form  Kuyu,  let  thyself  or  him  be  carried.  In  the  causal  form  of  the  verb  bdk 
tenses  of  the  imperative  are  conveyed,  and  hence  the  causal  form  is  often  to  bs 
regarded  as  the  only  representative  in  these  tongues  of  the  passive,  as  for  eisspls, 
in  New&ri. 

t  Lakche  =  va-t-en  in  French.    lii,  to  go,  is  the  root. 
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Snfflitk. 
Cause  it  not  to  be  lost  or  cause  him 

not  to  lose  it 
Search,  tr. 
Search  not 
Search  me  or  for  me 
Search  for  thy  owd  or  for  thyself  or 

do  thoa  thyself  search 
Search  for  him,  for  his,  on  his  account 
Search  not  for  him 
Find,  tr. 
Find  not 

Cause  to  find  or  to  be  fonnd 
Find  me  or  for  me 
Find  for  thyself  or  thy  own 
Find  for  him 

Cause  to  find  for  me  or  me  to  be  found 
Cause  to  find  for  self  or  thyself  to  be 

found 
Cauae  to  find  for  him  or  him  to  be 

found 
Begin,  n. 
Begin  it,  tr. 
Cause  it  to  begin  or  be  begun 

Continue 

End,  n« 

End  it 

Cause  it  to  end  or  be  ended 

Come,  n. 

Cause  him,  it,  to  come  or  to  be  come 

Cause  me  to  come  or  to  be  come 

Cause  thyself  to  come  or  be  come 

Cause  him  to  come  or  to  be  come 

Cause  him  to  come  on  another's  account 

Come  not 

Cause  not  to  come 

Go,  n. 

Cause  to  go 

60  not 

Do  not  cause  to  go 

Get  out  of  the  way 

Clear  the  way.    Make  get  out  of  the 

way 
Clear  the  way  for  me 
Wait,  ac.  intr. 
Wait  for,  expect,  tr. 
Wait  for  me 
Wait  for  him 
Osuse  to  wait 

Arrive,  (1.)  here,  (2.)  there. 
Cause  to  arrive 
Depart,  a. 
Dismiss,  tr. 
Return,  intr. 


Vdyu. 

Th&m  thIipiDg. 
Hoko. 
Ihi  ho. 
Hosung. 

Hosche  (Hoche). 

Hophto?  (Hosto)Hoto? 

Thibet  (ho). 

Lenko. 

Tb&  leng. 

Leng  pingko. 

Leng  sung. 

Leng  che. 

Leng  to. 

Leng  pingsung. 

Leng  pingche. 

Leng  ping  to. 

Teshche. 

Teshto. 

Tet  pingko. 

The  root  is  repeated  with  the  substantive 
verb  to  show  continued  action,  as  gik 
nagik  nomt,  it  is  flowing  and  flowing. 
Topna  top  nognom,  I  am  strikiBg* 

Chusche. 

Chuphto  (chusto). 

Chut  pingko. 

Phi  (see  on). 

Phit'pingko. 

Phit*pingsung. 

Phit'pingche. 

Phit  pingko. 

Phit  pingto. 

Th&  phi. 

Phit  thi  ping. 

La'la  (iterated  root). 

Lat'ping  ko. 

Tb4  la*la. 

Lat  thi  ping. 

Khikche. 

Khikto. 

Khiksnng. 

Bimche. 

Rim  to. 

Rimsung. 

Rimto. 

Rimpingko. 

(1.)  Dong.     (2.)  DongU.* 

Dong  pingko.    Thongto. 

Lokla. 

Lokto. 

Lisbche. 


*  So  also  Bek*  =  enter,  is  come  in,  and  Bek'ln,  is  go  in. 
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Make  return,  tr. 

Increase  in  height,  n.  =  grow 

Heighten  it 

Heighten  me.    Make  me  grow 

Increaie,  in  bnlk,  n. 

Increase  thyself  =  grow 

Increase  it,  tr.  in  bnlk,  tr* 

Increase  me  in  bnlk 

Increase  in  length,  n. 

Lengthen  it 

Lengthen  me 

Decrease  of  all  sorts,  n. 

Decrease  it 

Add  to,  tr. 

Deduct  from,  tr. 

Cultirate  (land),  tr. 

Cultivate  it  for  me  or  my  land 

CnltiTate  it  for  him  or  his  land 

CnltiTate  for  self 

Dig.  tr. 

Dig  for  self 

Dig  thy  own 

Dig  for  him,  dig  his  field 

Dig  me,  for  me,  my  field 

Cause  to  dig  or  be  dug 

Cause  thysdf  to  dig  or  cause  thy  own 


VdjfU. 
Lishto. 

Jongche.    Jongta  dum. 
Jongto. 
Jongsnng. 
^onta  dum. 
JTbnche.* 
^onto  (hard  h). 
^onta  tbumto. 
^onsung. 

Phinche.    Fhinta  dum. 
Pbinto.    Phinta  pako. 
Phinsung. 
Yang.    Yangla. 
Yang  pingko. 

Khapto,  khapche,  khapsnng. 
Yangto,  yingche,  yingsung. 
Vik  y6  ko.t 
Vik  yeksung. 
Vik  yekto. 
Vik  yekche. 
Duko. 
Dunche. 
Duto. 
Dusnng. 
Du  pingko. 


field  to  be  dug 

Du  pingche. 

Cause  him  to  dig  for  another,  or  an- 

other's field  to  be  dug  for  him 

Du  pingto. 

Cause  me  to  dig  or  my  field  to  be  dug. 

or  (if  the  field  spoke)  me  to  be  dug 

Du  pingsnng. 

Dig  not 

Tha  du. 

Cause  not  to  dig 

Du  tli&  ping  or  Tha  du  ping. 

Plough,  tr. 

Ru*ko  Buk-ko. 

Plough  for  self 

Rukche. 

Plough  for  him 

Rukto. 

Plough  for  me  or,  (if  the  field  spoke) 

plough  me 

Roksung. 

Plough  not 

Tha  ruk\ 

Plough  not  for  self  or  plough  not  thy 

own  field 

Thii  rukche. 

Cause  not  to  plough,  or  be  ploughed 

Tha  ruk'  ping. 

Q                                                               r  Chho'ko  (ohhok.ko)  cbhoksung,  chhok- 
^^'  "•                                                  1     chc,  chhokto. 

Cause  to  sow  or  be  sown 

Chbok*  pingko. 

Cause  not  to  sow,  or  be  sown 

Chhok'tbaping. 

Sow  for  me  or  sow  me{ 

Chhok*8ung. 

Sow  me  not  or  sow  not  for  me 

Th&  chhok'gno. 

Transplant,  tr. 

Luphto  (Lttsto)  lusanng,  Insche. 

Transplant  not 

Tb&  lut'. 

Cause  to  transplant  or  to  be  transplanted 

Lut*pingko. 

*  H  underlined  thu$,  h,  is  a  guttural. 

t  This  word  means  *  clear  the  jungle*  and  alone  suffices  to  show  the  state  of  the 
country  and  of  the  people. 

X  Sow  me,  (what  the  seed  would  say)  is  the  true  grammatical  sense.  But  the 
other  is  widely,  nay  alone,  In  use,  the  constructto  ad  jensum  still  overruling  the 
grammar. 
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^Englith, 
Reap,  tr. 
Reap  not 

CauBe  to  reap  or  to  be  reaped 
Caaie  not  to  reap  or  be  reaped 
Gather,  pluck  (flowers),  not  greens,  tr. 
Gather  not 
Gather  (cotton)  1  . 
Pluck  (fruit)      /  *'■• 
Gather  not  (cotton) 
Gather  (greens),  tr. 
Pluck  up  by  roots,  tr. 
Bradicate  not 
Fell — tree,  tr. 
Fell  not — tree 
Breed  cattle^  tr. 
Breed  not 
Slaughter  cattle,  tr. 
Graze,  intr.  and  tr. 
Flay  or  decorticate,  tr. 
Flay  not 
Peel  fruit 
Shear,  tr. 
Shear  not 
Buy,  ac.  intr. 
Buy  it,  tr. 

Cause  to  buy  or  be  bought 
Buy  it  not 
Bay  not  for  him 
Buy  me  or  for  mef 
Do  thou  thyself  buy  it  or  buy  it  for 

thyself 
Buy  it  for  him 
Buy  it 
Sell,  tr. 

Cause  to  sell  or  to  be  sold 
Sell  me  or  for  me. 

Sell  thyself  or  for  thyself,  or  thy  own 
Sell  him,  it,  or  for  him  or  his 
Sell  not 

Exchange  or  change,  ac.  intr. 
Exchange  it 

Ezchaoge  me  or  it  for  me 
Exchange  it  for  him 
Exchange  not 
Exchange  it  not 
Exchange  it  not  for  him 
Exchange  me  not  or  not  for  me 


Vdyu. 
Peshto,  pessung,  pesche. 
Th&  pet'. 
Pet'ping  ko. 
Pet'thi  ping. 

Tuko,  tusung,  tUQche,  tnto. 
Tha  tu. 

Seko,  sesuog,  senche,  seto. 

Tb&se. 

Peshto  (see  reap). 

Photo  phosung,  phoQche. 

Th&  photo. 

Phoko,  phossnng  phosche. 

Thapho. 

Tunko,  tunsung,  tunche,  tunto. 

Thiitun. 

Sishto  (kill).    Yttkto  (cut). 

Gupche,  intr.     Gupto,  tr. 

Ta'ko,  taksung,  takche,  ukto. 

Th4  Uk.' 

Keko,  kessung,  kesche,  kesto. 

Yo'ko,  yeksung,  yekche,  yekto. 

Th&  yek*. 

Ingche.* 

Ingko,  ingsung,  ingche,.  ingto. 

Ing  pingko. 

Tb&  ing. 

Tha  ingto. 

Ingsung. 

Ingche. 

Ingto  (Ingkto).^ 

Ingko. 

Thamto. 

Thampingko. 

Thamsung. 

Thamche. 

Thamto. 

Tha  thamto. 

Jyapche  (see  buy). 

Jya'po  (Jyap  pu). 

Jyap'sung. 

Jyap'to.^ 

Th&  jyap'che. 

ThA  jyap'. 

Tl)4  jyap'to. 

Th6  jyapmo. 


*  See  eat  and  take.  In  every  act,  of  which  the  result  returns  to  self,  this  form 
is  preferred  to  the  transitlTc.     The  French  tongue  aflfords  a  good  clue. 

t  I  haTe  already  said  that  buy  me  seems  to  be  the  truer  sense,  whence  the 
passive  ingsungmi,  I  was  bought.  But  in  the  class  of  transitives  to  which  ingko 
belongs,  ingsungmi  is  also  the  present  and  future  tense  of  the  active  voice,  vis.  I 
buy  it  or  will  buy  it.  Ingche,  the  intransitive,  gives  ingchung  mi  in  both  tenses,  I 
buy  (i.  e.  will  buy)  and  I  bought. 

X  This  form  solves  the  difficulty  as  to  two  transitive  signs  following  a  verbal 
root,  and  enables  me  often  to  reach  the  primitive  monosyllabic  type  of  words— a 
thing  of  the  highest  import  to  special  and  general  philology. 
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Fiiytt  Vocabulary, 


[No.  5. 


SmfUih. 


Lead,  tr. 
Borrow,  intr. 
Pay  debt,  tr. 
P>7  not 
Count,  tr. 
Count  not 

MoHiire  or  weight,  tr. 

Weigh  not 
Plaster,  tr. 
Make  honae,  tr. 
Make  clothes,  tr. 
Make  not  cluthea 
Make  clothes  for  me 
Make  for  self 
Make  for  him 
Spin,  tr. 
Spin  not 
Weave,  tr. 
Wetre  not 
Sew,  tr. 
Sew  not 
Grind,  tr. 
Work  mine,  tr. 

Work  iron,  tr. 
Work  wood,  tr. 

Work  clay,  tr. 

Cook,  tr. 

Be  cooked  =  be  ripe,  be  prepared,  n. 

Boil,  tr. 

Boil  not 

Roast,  tr. 

Ditto  for  me 

Ditto  for  self 

Ditto  for  another 

Grill,  fry,  tr. 

Cut,  tr. 

Cut  not 

Cut  me  or  for  me 

Cot  thyself  or  for  thyself 

Perforate,  tr. 

Pierce  (being),  tr. 

Tear,  tr. 

Tear  thy  own,  tear  for  thyself,  tear 

thyself 
Split,  tr. 

Break  ,  tear  (long  things),  tr. 

Break  it,  in  pieces 

Burst  it  (round  things),  tr. 

Be  broken  or  be  burst,  n. 

Brew,  tr. 

Distill,  tr. 

Filtrate.     Deficate,  tr. 

Be  sharp,  n. 

Sharpen,  tr. 


Penku  hato,  hisung,  binehe. 

Penku  laache  (see  buy), — laasang,  laito. 

Then^ko,  phensang,  pbeogche^  phengto. 

Tha  pheng. 

Hito,  hisong,  hii^che,  hito. 

Tfai  hito. 
CPo'ko  Tel  Pu'ko,  pukssng,  pokcfae, 
X     pukto. 

Thi  pok*. 

&nto,  aosnng,  snnche.     Sato. 

Kem  pako. 

J'ewa  piko,  piaung,  pinche,  pito. 

Jewa  thiL  pi. 

Jewa  pisnng. 

J'ewa  pinche. 

Jewa  pito. 

Chefiko,  chingaung,  chiogche,  chingto. 

Th4  cbeng. 

Pungko,  pongsong,  piingche,  pongto. 

Th&pung. 

Piko. 

TbIipL 

Reko,  resung,  renche,  reto. 

Kbani  dnko  (dig), 
r  Khakchingto'po  (beat)  topaang,  lopche, 
\     topto. 

'  Sing  chu'ko  (plane)  chyukanng,  ehakdw, 
chukto. 

Kg  chyiko  (knead)  chyisaung,  ehylache, 
ehyasto. 

Khoko  khossung,  khosche,  khoato. 

Min,  minko,  minche,  minto. 

Kboko. 

Th6  kho. 

Sunko. 

Sunsnng. 

Sonohe. 

Sonto. 

Chuko,  chnaung,  chuQche,  chnto. 

Yukto. 

Th&  yukto. 

Yaksung. 

Yukche. 

8a  (s)  to. 

Chbepto,  ehhepehe,  chhepsang* 

Jito,  jisung,  jinche,  jito. 


Jinche. 

Hakto.    Ohito,  haksung,  hakche,  hakto. 
Chi'ko  (chik*-ko),  chikaang,  chikobe, 
ohikto. 

>  fheto,  ilheanng,  Irhenehe. 

Jik'.    Jikla.     R^  or  lU. 
Swe  pophto,  posanng,  posche,  poato. 
Bokchapako. 

Chi*po,  ehipsang,  ehipohe,  chip  to. 
Yop. 

Yep   phlito.    Chho'po.    Giho'po,  gtfsi 
chhopsung,  chhopcba,  chhopto. 


} 
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SngUih, 
Be  blnnt,  n. 

Blanten.    Make  blunt,  tr. 
Shake,  tr. 

MoTe  it,  tr. 

Be  stilly  n.  (=  more  not). 

Make  still,  tr. 


Fayti. 
Gnnn. 

Gniito,  gndinng^  ^niinche. 
Hok'to,  Hoksungi  hokcbe. 
Duk'. 

Thnkto,  thuksang,  thakcbe. 
Thi  dnk*. 
Tb£  thukto. 


Contain  or  hold,  (=  Be  coptained  and 

contain  it).  Vek,  Tekche,  n.     Vekto,  Tekpbato,  tr. 

Make  eontain  or  cause  to  be  contained    Vek  pingko. 


Retain,  sustain,  tr. 

Retain,  intr. 

Oauae  to  retain 

Oose  out,  n. 

Make  oose  out 

Stop  it  oosing  out 

Be  full— belly  (fill  own  belly),  intr. 

fill  it— belly,  tr. 

Be  full— Tcssel 

FiU  it— Tessel 

Be  empty^  u. 

Bmpty  it,  tr. 

Shine,  aa  sun,  n. 

Flow,  as  water 

Cause  to  flow 

Blow,  as  wind,  intr. 

Grow,  as  tree,  ac.  intr. 

Cause  to  grow,  or  grow  it 

Decay,  rot,  n. 

Make  decay 

Flower,  n. 

Cause  to  flower 

Fruit,  n. 

Cause  to  fruit 

Be  ripe,  n. 

Ripen,  tr. 

Ripen  it  for  him 

Be  raw,  n. 

Make  raw,  tr. 

Be  cold  (things  only)  intr. 

Make  cold,  tr. 

Be  hot,  intr.,  n. 

Heat  it,  tr. 

Be  luminous,  n. 
Make  luminous 
Be  dark,  n. 
Darken  it,  tr. 
Light  it  (candle),  tr. 
light,  intr.    (Be  lighted) 

Kindle  it  (fire),  tr. 

Kindle, 
Be  kindled 
Kindle  thyself 


"In.  or 
>ao. 
)  intr. 


Doko. 
Donche. 
Dot'pingko. 
Jot'. 

Jot'pingko. 
Ruto,  rusung,  ruQche. 
Tamche. 

Tamto,  tamsung,  tamche,  tamto. 
Chinche.     Dam.     Phnl  dnm. 
Damto,  dampingko,  Phul  p4ko,  Ohinko. 
^oliuig  dum. 
Polang  piko. 
Kak.     Cbok'. 
Gikla.    Dengla. 
Gik  pingko. 
Hnjum  ponche. 
liche. 

Lito,  lisung,  liche,  lito. 
Rila.    M^la. 

Rit  ph&to.    Met'-phli'to  (phasto). 
But'. 

But*  phi'to,  phassung,  phasche,  phasto. 
&$. 

Set'ph4'to  (phasto). 
Min. 

Minko,  minsung,  minche,  minto. 
Minto. 

bhiiIang*no-dum.* 

Cbhalang  piko,  posung,  p4nche,  pito. 
Khimche. 

Khimto,  khimsuog,  khimche,  khimto. 
Jeche.    Jekhomdnm  or  poncbe. 

{Jeto.    Jekhom  pako.  Jeto  gives  jesnng, 
jesehe,  jeto. 

Dang  dang  dnm  or  poQche. 

Dang  dang  piiko. 

&ung  knng  dum  or  ponche. 

KuDg  knng  pliko. 

ITako,  n&sung,  n&che,  n&to. 

N&che. 
f  Du'po,  dupsung,  dupehe,  dupto.     Jos- 
\     to,  jossung,  josche,  josto. 

*  Josche.    Dupehe. 


•  N6  =s  be.    Dum  =  become. 
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V6iftt  Voeahulary. 


[No.  5, 


JBnglUk,  Tiiipu, 

Burn,  i.  e.  destroy  by  fire,  tr.  Yemto,  yemaiiDg,  yemche,  yemto. 

Be  burnt  (=  go  burnt,  n.  Yemla. 

Barn  thyself  or  barn  it  for  lelf,  ac.  intr.  Yemehe. 


Barn,  corpse,  tr. 
Bary,  corpse,  tr. 
Melt,  n. 
Melt  it,  tr. 
Canse  to  melt 
Ck>ngeal,  n. 
Congeal  it,  tr. 
Congeal  thyself 
Congeal  me 
Cause  to  congeal 
Share  oat,  apportion,  t^ 
Bring  together,  collect,  tr. 
Collect  for  thyself,  intr. 
Collect  for  me  or  me,  p* 
Separate,  tr. 
DiTide,  tr. 
Scatter,  tr. 

Join,  what  broken,  tr. 
Disjoin,  undo,  tr. 
Mix,  tr. 
Unmix,  tr. 
SsTc  (money),  tr. 
Squander,  tr» 

Spread,  tr. 

Fold,  tr. 

Be  shot,  intr. 

Shut  it,  tr. 

Be  open,  open  for  thyself,  intr. 

Open  it,  tr. 

Press,  sqaeese,  compress  it,  tr. 

Compressed  be,  or  compress  thyself 

or  compress  with  own  hand 
Depress,  tr. 

Be  depressed,  depress  for  thyself 
Express,  tr. 
Be  expressed,  intr. 

Tarn  OTcr  carefnlly,  tr. 

Tarn  topsy  tarvy.    Pat  in  disorder 

Spread  in  san  to  dry  (grain),  tr« 

Roll  up,  tr. 

Unroll,  tr. 

Be  loose,  be  slack,  n. 

Loosen,  slacken,  tr. 

Be  tight 

Tighten  thy  own  or  for  thyself 

Tighten,  tr. 

Csuse  to  tighten 

Gird  thy  loins,  a.  intr. 

Bind,  tr. 


Umto,  nmsang,  amche,  amto. 

KknmpOf  khamsang,  khnmehe,  kfaomtow 

Yekla  (see  ran). 

Ye*ko  (see  caltinite). 

Yek  pingko. 

Ningla.*    Nengle. 

Ningto.    Kengto. 

Nengche. 

Nengsnng. 

Ningpingko. 

Pleko,  plesang,  pleche,  pleto. 

Ko*iia  piko.     Hapto. 

Hapche. 

Hupsang. 

Gege  p4ko. 

Thato,  thosang,  thonche. 

Hampo. 

Thaphto  (Thosto)  thassnng,  thasche. 

Chhako,  chh&ssang,  chhasche,  chliisto. 

Khunto,  khansang,  khonche. 

Thoto,  thosang,  thonche. 

Hapto,  hapsang,  hnfiche. 

Hopto,  hopsang,  hopche. 
r  Poko,  posang,  poche.   Hampo,  hinuvBg , 
\     himcbe. 

Khoko,  khoBsang,  khosche. 

Thikche. 

Thikto. 

Honchct 

Honko. 

Napto. 

Napche. 

Phimto. 

Phimche. 

Pelto. 

Pelche. 
r  Lo*ko    (Lok-ko)  Loksoog,   Lok-che, 
i     Lok-to. 

Khilim,  khnlim,  p&ko. 

Blento  or  Bento,  blensnng,  blenefae. 

Ka*ko  (Kakko)  kaksang,  kakche,  knkto. 

Chhako,  chhassang,  chhasche,  chhasto. 

Woso  dam.    Woso  ponefae. 

Woso  piko,  posang,  pinche,  pito. 

Khwa  (s)  ta  dam. 

Khwfische. 

Khw6  (s)  to  khwassang,  khwasche. 

Khwat'pingko. 

Kikche. 
CPangto,  pinsung,   p&ndie.    Wampo, 
\     wamsnng,  wamche,  wamto. 


*  e  and  i,  like  o  and  a  are  constantly  commnted. 

t  Thikche  and  honche,  shat  thyself,  and  open  thyself,  addressed  to  the  doer. 
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English. 
Unbind,  tr. 
Pack,  tr. 
Uopack,  tr. 
Load,  tr. 
Unload,  tr. 

Pat  on,  tr. 

Take  off,  tr. 
Take  off  (from  fire). 
Pat  in,  insert,  tr. 
Take  oat,  tr. 

Pour  in,  tr. 

Catch  at  poared  in«  tr. 
Poor  oat  on  ground,  tr. 

Saspend,  tr. 

Take  down  what  suspended,  tr. 

Take  hold  of,  tr. 

Quit  hold  of,  tr. 

Throw,  tr. 

Catch  at  thrown,  tr. 

Suy,  stop,  intr. 

Stay  it,  stop  it,  tr. 

Stop  me 

Let  go,  tr. 

Enable  to  go,  tr. 

Be  clean,  n. 

Make  clean,  tr. 

Wash — things  only,  tr. 

Wash  thy  own,  intr. 

Wash  me  or  mine,  p. 

Rub  or  rub  it,  tr. 

Rob  thy  own  or  rub  aim  ply,  intr. 

Rub  me  or  mine 

Be  polished 

Polish  it,  tr. 

PolUh  it  for  thyself 

Cover,  tr. 

Cover  thyself 

Cover  me 

Uncover,  tr. 

Uncover  thyself  or  thy  own 

Shoot,  with  arrow,  gun,  tr. 

Shoot  me  or  for  me 

Shoot  thyself  or  for  thyself 

Shoot  it  for  him,  tr. 

Stone,  hit  with  atone,  tr. 

Wring  its  neck,  tr. 

Wring  not  its  neck 
Wring  clothes,  tr. 
Wring  not  clothes 
Twist  rope,  tr. 


Vdyu. 

Chhtito  (see  nnroU). 

Khuli  p&ko. 

Khuli  chhiko. 

Ku  pingko. 

Khuli  tiko,  tosong,  tliiche,  tito. 
r  Cho'ko  (chokko)  choksung,  chokche, 
\     chokto. 

Luko,  lusung,  losche,  lusto. 

Yo'po,  yopsung,  yopche,  yopto. 

Kheko,  khessuog,  kbesche,  khesto. 

Tbophto,  thossnng,  thosche. 

}  Kheko,  khesung,  khesehe,  khesto. 
Chosto,  chhossnng,  cbhosche. 

Doko. 

Lnkto. 
1  Chisto,  chissung,  chische.    Veko,  vesung, 
J      vesche,  vesto. 

Luko,  lusung,  lusche.  Into. 

Clihttko,  chhusung,  chhusche,  chhuto. 

Teshto,  tesche,  tessang. 

Jupto,  jopsung,  jnpche. 

Doko,  dossung,  dosche,  doto. 

Thikche. 

Thikto. 

Thikiung. 

Lat'pingko. 

Lat*pbato. 

Wota  dnm.    Woche. 

Woto,  wosong,  woche. 

Chhunko. 

Chhunche. 

Chhunsang. 

Khisto. 

Khitcbe. 

Kbissung. 

Liku  ponche. 

Liku  pako. 

Liku  panche. 

Rumto.    Supto. 

Rumche.    Supche. 

Rumsung.    Supsung. 

Honico,  bongsung,  honche,  hongto, 

Hongche. 

Wo'po  (wop-po). 

Wopsung. 

Wopche. 

Wopto. 

Ch&sto,  chassung,  chasche. 

{Khi'po   (khippo)  khip«ung,  khipche, 
kbipto. 
Tha  hh\p\ 

Felto,  pelsung,  pelche. 
Tha  pelto. 
jOi'po.* 


*  In  Newari  Khipo  is  used  only  substantively,  a  rope.  Just  so  the  root  kai 
means  the  hand  and  to  grasp  in  Telegu  and  Tamil,  but  to  grasp  only  in  Newari. 
Whosoever  will  thut  search  may  discover  the  true  extent,  quoad  words,  of  Tura- 
nian affinities,  not  otherwise.    See  Tire. 
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V^u  Voedbulanf, 


[No.  5. 


Enyiiik. 
Untwist  rope,  tr. 
Reiemble,  be  like 
Cause  to  resemble  or  liken  simplj 
Osnse  to  osuse  to  resemble^  or 

to  liken 
Be  unlike 
Make  nnlike 

Be  white,  n.  (things,  animals) 
Be  white  (rationals  only), 
Whiten  it,     \. 
Whiten  him,/"* 
Whiten  me 
Whiten  thyself  or  it  for  thyself  or 

thou  thyself  whiten  him  or  it 
Whiten  it  for  him 
Be  ripe  (fmits) 
Make  ripe  (ditto) 
Be  ripe  (grsins) 
Make  ripe  (ditto) 
Be  wet  or  wet  thyself 
Wet  it 

Cause  it  to  be  wetted 
Be  dry  (things  only) 
Dry  it 

Dry  it  in  sun 
Dry  it  at  tire 
Be  flsTonrsome 
Flavour  it,  tr. 
Be  sweet,  n. 
Sweeten  it,  tr. 
Be  sour 
Make  sour 
Be  bitter 
Make  bitter 
Be  knotted,  intr. 
Knot  it,  tr. 
Be  great,  n. 
Make  great,  tr. 
Be  heavy,  intr. 
Make  heavy,  tr. 
Be  light  (levis) 
Make  light,  tr. 
Be  hard,  intr. 
Burden  it,  tr. 

Cause  to  harden  or  to  be  hardened 
Be  soft,  n. 
Soften  it,  tr. 
Be  crooked 

Crook  it,  tr. 


do 


Chhiko  (see  loosen). 
Tosche.  Totvi  dam« 
Tophto.    Totvi  p&ko. 

Tofpingko. 

Ming  totvi  dnm. 

Mang  totvi  p£ko. 

Diwing  dum.    D&w&ng  ponche. 

Bochho,  dum,  ponche. 

{Dawang  piko. 
Bochho  piko. 
D&w&ng.    Bocho,  posung  or  posnng. 


Diw&ng.    Bochho,  panehe. 

Diwing  pato. 

Ji. 

Jito,  jisung,  jinehe. 

Min. 

Minko,  minsnng,  minche,  minto. 

N&'-che  (nasche). 

N4*-to,  nassnng,  nasche. 

Nat'pingko. 

Dung. 

Dung  pingko. 

Boko  or  Bioko,*  blosung,  blosehe,  blosto. 

Sungko,  sungsung,  sungcbe,  snngto. 

Chhumche. 

Chhumto,  ehhumsung,  chhumeha 

Chhinji,  dnm  or  ponclie. 

Chhinji,  thumto  orp^o. 

Jnsche. 

Justo. 

Khische. 

Kh6  (s)  to. 

Rupche. 

Rupto. 

Son  (Khon). 

JTonto.     ITonta  thumto. 

Lishche.     Ltshtadnm. 

Lishto.    Lit  phito* 

Okaing  dum. 

Oks&Qg  p6ko. 

Chamche. 

Chamto,  chamsnng,  ebamche. 

Cham  pingko. 

Kalcho  dum. 

Nalcho  pako. 

Khokche.    Khokta  dnm. 
rKho*ko.     Khokta-thumto,   khoksun^ 
1.     khokche,  kbokto. 


*  Every  initial  labial  followed  by  a  vowel  admits  ad  libitum  of  an  interpoted 
liquid,  thus  boko  vei  bloko  and  so  bekto  vel  blekto  =  write.  I  may  here  add  tbat 
V  and  y  are  constantly  used  both  to  keep  apart  coiicarring  vowels  and  to  facilitsta 
the  utterance  of  initial  vowels. 
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AdverhM  and  Prepotitiom  compared. 


EngUtk, 
Comet  n. 
Come  in 
Come  oat 
Come  beck,  to  rear 
Come  on,  to  front 
Come  np 
Come  down 
Come  back  =s  return 
Come  again 
Come  once 
Come  twice 
Come  thrice 
Come  fonr  timet 

Come  at  once  or  in  one  place  or  together 
Come  at  once,  at  one  time 
Come  near 
Come  close 
Come  apart 
Come  far  away 
Come  with 
Come  with  me 
Come  alone 

Come  withoat  me — ^thee — him 
Come  towards— me — thee — him 


Come  np  to  me,  as  far  as  my  position 

Come  as  far  aa  this— tliat 

Come  quickly 

Come  slowly 

Come  by  and  by,  after  awhile 

Come  silently 

Come  noisily 

Come  early 

Come  at  snnHse 

Come  at  snnset 

Come  late 

Come  loiteringly 

Come  oier — ^by  top  J 

Come  nnder — by  nnder  way 

Come  through,  between 

Come  across 

Come  to  this — that  side 

Come  constantly 

Come  sometimea 

Come  ever 

Come  net er 


V4ym. 
Phi. 

BhiUriphi*    Bek*. 
Tongmaphi.    Lok'. 
Nongna  phi  or  ponche. 
Honko  phi.     Honko  ponche. 
Lonkha  or  Wanhe  phi.    Jok*. 
Yonkha  or  Huthe  phi.    Yu. 
Khftlip  phi  or  Lische. 
Gessa  phi. 
Kophi  phi. 
Nakphi  phi. 
Chhukphi  phi. 
Blikphi  phi. 
Kolube  phi. 
Kophe  phi. 
Khewa  phi. 
Ko'na  phi. 
Gege  phi. 
Kholim  phi. 
Ko*na  phi. 
Ang  nnng  phi. 
Chhale  phi. 
Angmi  nosa  phi.    Ungmi  note  phi. 

Am&  nosa  phi. 
Ang  rek  phi.    Ung  rek  phi.    Wathim 

rek  phi. 
Ang  bong  phi. 

Tnung  bong  phi.    Minung  bong  phi. 
Waliga  phi. 

Pomha  or  Pomhana  phi. 
Omophe  phi. 
Giwonha  pht. 
Tamnitam  phi. 
Honko  phi. 
Nomoloksinge  phi. 
Nomo  thip  singhe  phi. 
Nongna  phi. 
Gli'git'ha  phi. 
Wani   phi.    Wanim  khen   phL     Khak- 

khttkha  phi. 
Hntti  phi.    Hutim  khen  phi. 
Midumna  phi. 

Thekche  phi*  or  Thek  thekha  phi. 
Imba  phi.     Homba  phi. 
Phina  phi  ponche. 
Kophi  nakphi  phi. 
No  such  phrase. 
H&khelet  tbiphi. 


•  Equal '  to  cross  and  come,*  that  is,  crossing  come  =  having  crossed  come,  thek 
thekha  )»hi.     The  gerund  of  present  time,  thekbe,  is  never  used  on  such  occasions, 
t  Hakhele  ean  only  be  nsed  with  the  negative,  like  jamais  in  French. 
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Nerer  eo«a  agau 
Coma  by  this  fide 
Cone  by  that  aide 
Coaie  to  the  right 
CoBie  by  the  1^ 
CoBM  from  the  weat 
Come  to  the  eaat 
Come  towarda  the  eaat 
CoBM  towarda  the  weat 
Go  towarda  the  plaioa 
Go  aa  far  aa  Nepal 
Gire  a  little 
GiTO  much 
Give  aecretly 
Git  e  Openly 

Gif  e  gUdly 

CKto  aalkUy 
Give  to-day 
OiTe  matnally 
Give  ooDtioiuUy 
Strike  forcibly 
Strilce  gently 
A  bonae 
Of  a  booae 
To  a  honae 
A  bonae 
In  a  honae 
From  the  house 
By  (inat.)  the  booae 

Into '}*••«»"" 

Oucaide  1  .  v   l 

Outof  J*^'*®~« 

Aa  far  aa  bonse 

Towards  the  boose 

Before  the  house 

Opposite,  in  front  of,  the  house 

Behind  the  house 

To  the  rear  of  booae 

On,  upon,  the  bouse 

Above  the  house 

From  upon  house 

Beneath  house 

Below  Che  house 

From  under  booae 

Near  the  house 

Far  from  house 

At  the  house 

On  account  of  house 

In  lieu  of  a  house 

Through  the  house 

Beyond  the  bonse 

To  right  of  house 

To  left  of  house 

On  this  side  the  house 


Hakhele  gttn  th^hL 
Inikhen  phi. 

Mini — Wifhim    khenphi. 
JijabephL 
Kh4nja  khen  phi. 
Noflsotbip  lung  khen  phL 
Nomolok  lung  be  phi. 
Nomolok  lung  rekphL 
NomothipliiDg  rekplii. 
Gagin  mulnngrek  la'la. 
Nepal  bong  I£*li. 
Yimggnak  hato. 
Chhinggnik  Uito. 
KhinU  baha  hato. 
Khnnta  balm  liito. 

{Yot'yot'ha  or  Bong  ni  bong  or  Boag- 
bonghaliito. 
Mang  yot*yotlia-h£to. 
Tiribito. 

Hahi,  plmadihe,  pochbe,  Doala. 
H4naha  p£ko. 
Chotiha  to'po. 
Pom  hana  to'po. 
Kem. 
Kemmn. 


lign). 


{ 


(no  Dat.  or 
Kem  be. 
Kem  khen. 
Kem  ha. 

Kem  bhitari* 

Kem  tongnna. 

Kem  bong. 

Kem  rek. 

Kem  honko. 

Kem  kakphang.    Kemmu  bimli  be. 

Kem  nongna.    Kem  seati  be. 

Kem  wini  be. 

Kem  khen  lonkba. 

Kem  wini  khen. 

Kem  hutti  be. 

Kem  Icben  yonlcba. 

Kem  hutti  khen. 

Kem  khewa. 

Kem  khen  kholim. 

Kem  be. 

Kem  mu  lisi. 

Kem  mu  let*cbhing. 

Kem  mu  madumna. 

Kem  waihe  or  kem  homba. 

Kem  mu  jlgi. 

Kem  mu  kti&nja. 

Kem  mu  imba  or  kem  imba. 
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Snffliih, 
On  that  side  the  bouse 
J^rom  this  side  the  boose 

IProm  that  side  the  bouse 

yyjth  (haying)  a  house 
"^^ithout  (wanting)  a  house 


Vdyu, 
Eem  mn  or  kern  bombs. 
Kem  ioikhen.    Kern  imbam  khen. 

{Kem  wathi  khen.    Kem  mini  khen. 
Kem  hombam  khen. 
Kem  not* be.    Kem  got'he. 
Kem  mi  not'he.    Kem  mi  got'he. 
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Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  Languages  of  the  broken  Tribet  of 
Nep&l.-'By  B.  H.  H0DO8OW,  E»q,,  B.  C.  S. 

Continued  from  No.  V, 

Vatu  Declension. 
Ist  of  BronouM, 

JPerwnali,  Singular, 

N.  I,  G6. 

G.  Of  me.  Ang,  conjunct,  =  mj.*    Angmo,  disjaDOt,  =  mino. 

p.  «o"«Ig6.    Nogign. 

Ac.  me      J  • 

L.  I .'";  ■'       Ung  be. 

I  into,  roe  /      * 

Ab.  from  met  Ang  kben. 

Ins.  by  me,  G*h4  (go- ha). 

Soc.  with  me,  Angnnng. 

PriT.        without  me,  Ang  mi  noea.t 

Dual. 

N.  G6  nakpu,  m.  f.     G6  n&rgnng,  n,% 


*  Ang  the  constructiTe  form  of  g6,  means  mj,  before  a  subttanti?e  or  qualifci?e 
need  aabBtantiTally,  bat  before  a  tranaitire  participle  it  means  me  or  of  me,  e.  g. 
ang  tovi,  who  beats  me,  or  the  beater  of  me.  Yet  ang  topcbyling  is  my  club, 
topchying  being  the  neater  form  of  tovi,  used  as  a  noan. 

f  There  is  no  proper  piivative  particle,  nor  consequently,  case.  Ang  ma  nosa 
or  g6  mk  nosa  =  if  I  be  not,  I  not  being,  or  my  not  being  (preaeut).  In  Khat, 
man  na  bhai :  in  Newari,  ji  ma  dusa. 

X  Nakpo,  nliyung  is  the  2nd  numeral  which  is  gendered  when  used  apart,  but 
doubtfully  I  think,  and  still  more  so  when  used  as  a  dual  sign.  I  find,  however, 
nakpu,  nangmi,  nayung  for  the  three  genders.    Also  hie  et  hse  nakpu. 
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p  ^  Angchi,  exel.    UDgclii,  inch 

^'         1  Di^tmet. 

CA-ngchima,  ezcl.     TTDgchimu,  incl. 
D,  Ac.     Gonakpv,  m.  f.     GoQargnng ,  d« 
1 1.  Angcbi  be,  ezcl.     Unyrcbi  be,  incl. 

Ab.  Angchi  kben,  ezcl.     Ungchi  kheo,  ind. 

Int.  G<5  nakpa  ba  or  Gh&  nakpa  ha. 

Soo.         Angcbi  oaDg,  ezd.    Uogchi  non^,  incl. 

Plural. 
N.  06  kb&U. 

Angki,  ezeU    Ungki,  mol. 

Angkimn.  ezcl.    Ungkima,  ind. 
D.  Ac.     G6  kUita.    No  sien. 
L.  Angki  be,  ezcl.    Ungki  be,  inel« 

Ab.  Angki  kben,  ezcl.     Ungki  kben,  incl. 

Ina.  Go  kbata  ha  or  Gba  khata  ha. 

Boc.         Angkinnng,  ezcl.    Ungkinung,  incL 

Seeamd  penm, 
N.  Gon. 

G.  Ung,  conjunct  =  Thy.     UngmQ,  disjunct  =  Thine. 

D.  Ac.     Gon.    No  sign. 
L.  TTng  be. 

Ab.  Ung  kben. 

Ins.  Gon  ha. 

S.  Ung  nnng. 

Jhuti. 
N.  Oonehbe. 

G.  Ungchhi,  conj.     Cngohhima,  disj. 

D.  Ac.     Gonebhe.     No  sign. 
L.  Ungehhi  be. 

Ab.  Ungehhi  khen. 

Ins.  Gonebhe  ha. 

Soc.  Ungehhi  nang. 

Third  JPertonal, 

N.  Wathi.     All  3  genders. 

G.  Wathim,  conj.    Wathimma,  diq. 

D.  Ac.     Wathi.    No  sign. 

L.  Wathim  be. 

Ab.  Wathim  khen. 

Ins.  Wathi  ha. 

Soc.  Wathim  nnng. 

Dm/. 
N.  Wathi  nakpu^  m.    Wathi  nangmi,  f.    Walkl  naynng,  n.  c.    See  nets 

aforegoae. 


G. 


"Wathim  nakpun^  coig.  1 

Wathin>  nakpurou,  ditj.  J 

Wathim  nangmiro,' ooioj.  1  ^ 

Wathim  nangmimu,  disj.  j 

Wathim  nayung,  conj.      1       ^^^  ^ 
^Wathim  nayongma,  di«j.  | 


D.  Ac.      Wathi  nakpa.  m.    WaUi  i\angmi^  f.    Wathi  naynng,  n.  and  c. 
Loo.         Wathim  nakpumbe,  m.    Wailjim  nangmi  be,  f.     Wathim    naynng  be 
n.  and  o* 
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Ab.  Wathim  nakpam  khen,  m.    Wathtm  naDgmiin  khen,  f.     Wathim  nayung 

khen,  d.  alid  o. 
Inf.  Wiithi  nakpn  ha,  m.    Wathi  nangmi  ha,  f.    Wathi  nayun^  ha,  n.  and  f. 

Soc.  Wathim  nakpiim  nung,  m.     Wathitn  nangmim  nung,  f.   Wathim  nayang 

nung,  n.  and  c. 

Plural, 
N.  Wathi  kh&U,  m.  f.  n. 

G.  Wathim  khatam,  conj.     Wathim  kliatiimtt,  disj. 

D.  Ac.     Wathi  khata. 
Loc.         Wathim  khata  be. 
Ab.  Waihim  lihata  khen. 

Ina.  Wathi  khata  ha. 

Soc         Wathim  khata  nung. 

Near  demonttraiive. 
N.  r.    All  three  genders. 

G.  Inunir,  conj.     looDgBUf  difj. 

D.  Ac.      r.     No  lign. 
Loc.  Inang  be. 

Ab.  Innng  khen. 

Ins.  Tha. 

Soc.         Innng  nung. 

JhMl, 

N.  Inakpu,  m.     Inangmii  f.     Inayung,  n.  and  c. 

'Inakpum,  conj.  1 
Inakpnmu,  disj.  j 
^  J  Inangmim,  conj.  ")  ^ 

Inangmtmu,  diaj. ) 
Inayung,  conj.  .  >  „  „j  „. 
l^Inayungmu,  dtvj.  ) 
D.  Ac.     Inakpo,  m.     Inangmi,  f.     Inaynng.  n. 

It.  Inung  nakpnmbe,  m.     Inung  nangmimbe,  f.     Inung  naytfog  be,  n. 

Ab.  Inang  nakpum   khen,   m.     Inung  nangmim   khen,   f.     Inong   naynng 

khen.  d.  c. 
Ins.  Inak  poha,  m.     Inangmi  ha,  f.     Inayung  ha^  d.  and  c. 

9oc.         Inung  nakpum   nung,   m.     Iiinng  nangmim   nung,   f.     Inung   nayung 
nung,  n.  c. 

Plural, 
N.  riihata.     All  genders. 

G.  Inung  khatam,  conj.     Inung  khatamn,  disj. 

V  Ac.      fkhaU. 
Lioc.         Inung  khata  be. 
Abl.         Inung  khata  khen. 
Ins.  Tkhata  ha. 

8oo.         Inung  khata  nung. 

Remote  demonttraitve. 
N.  Mf     All  genders. 

G.  Mioung,  conj.     Minungmu,  divj.  &c.  as  in  the  last. 

Interrogatire  and  distributire  pronoun,  m.  f.    Who  ?     Any  une*    Some 
parson.   Su  or  Suu««    Subs.  aiMi  Adj. 
N.  Sii.     Suna. 

G.  Sum.     Sunam,  conj.     Sumu.     Sunamu,  disj. 

D.  Ac.     Su.     Suna. 
Loc.         Sube,  Sunabe. 
Abl.  Suklien,  Sunakhen. 

liis.  Suhn,  Sunaha. 

Soc.  Suiiung,  Suuanung. 

3  K  2 
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Dual. 
N.  So  or  Sana  nakpa,  m.    Sa  or  Sana  nangmi,  f.  &e.  ai  Veforo. 

Plm-Ml. 
N.  86  or  Sanakhata,  8te,  aa  before. 

Interrogative  and  diitribative  pronoun,  n.     What  ?     Any  or  aomething. 
N.  Miscbe. 

G.  Miicbem»  oonj.    Miichema,  dUj.  &c. 

Dual. 

N.  Miacbe  nayang,  &c. 

Plural. 
N.  Mitche  khaU.  &e. 

Relative,  interrogative  and  diatribntive  pronoun  and  pronominal  adjective 
which,  what,  who. 
N.  Hanuiig,  m.  f.  n. 

G.  HUoung,*  conj.     Hannngmu.  disj.  &c. 

Dual. 

N.  Hanung  nakpo,  m.     Hanung  nangmi,  f.     Hanung  naynng,  n. 

Uvnung  nakpum,  m. 

VCOIIJ 


G. 


Hunung  nangminiyf. 
Hanung  nayung,  n. 
Hanung  nakpumu, 
Hanung  nangmimuy     »diBJ. 
^Hanung  nayungmu, 

And  ao  on,  like  wathi,  except  that  hanung  has  no  inflexional  shape  (itself  being 
inflexional).  Hence  it  haa  hanung  nakpo  and  hanung  kbata,  where  wathi  has  wathtm 
uakpo  and  wathi m  khata.  And  thia  ia  likewise  the  case  with  the  possessive  pro- 
nouns, all  of  which,  though  but  genitivea  of  the  personals,  are  regarded  as  inde- 
pendant  and  declined  like  the  personala. 

Thus  also  are  declined  tbe  interrogative  and  relative  of  number  and  quantity, 
with  its  correlative,  or  h&th4,  mitha  =  how  much  or  many  ?  and  ao  much  or  maay. 
Thus  also  the  adverbs  of  time  and  place,  Inbe,  here,  Wathe  and  Minhe,  there. 
Hanhe,  where  ?  Tthe  or  Umbe  or  Abo,  now  ;  Mitbe,  then ;  Hakbe,  when  ?  witk 
ail  the  reat  of  the  adverbs  that  are  not  gerunds. 

Observe  that  these  adverbs  are  derived  from  the  demonstratives  in  tlie  loeative 
case.  But.  where,  T,  Mfand  Wathi,  the  pronouna  take  the  inflexional  m,  ornun^ 
(whence  come  inungmu  and  wathimmu  =  his)  tbe  coriesponding  adverbs  have  as 
inflexional  mark,  but  remain  immutable,  only  adding  the  declensional  signs  m  or 
mu,  be,  khen,  &o. ;  and  thus  we  have  ithamu  and  inbemu,  of  here,  and  itbakhen,  inbe- 
khen,  from  here,  and  abomo,  of  now.  abokhen  from  now,  not  abommu,  abomkhea. 

Observe  also  that  the  conjunct  possessives  (genitives  of  the  personals)  are  inde> 
clinable,  but  that  tbe  disjunct  are  declinable  like  the  peraonals.  Ang.  ung,  wsthim, 
inung,  minung,  are  inflexional  forms  merely,  therefore  angkhen  =  from  uie.  Bat 
angmu  ia  a  possessive  pronoun  proper,  whence  angmukhen-be-ba  =  from  muM^ 
in  mine,  by  mine. 

*  The  conjunct  form  of  the  genitive  of  this  pronoun  haa  no  sign,  being  marked 
by  position  alone,  as  when  two  substantives  meet  is  always  admissible.  Hioaug  h 
itself  a  genitive  =  of  whom,  of  which,  e.  g.  hanung  got  ha,  of  which  (and  which)  hud. 
Hanungmu  =  whose,  apart,  or  in  reply.  Hannngmu  got  =  the  hand  of  whoa. 
Hanung  got  ==  which  hand. 
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II. — Declension  of  Nouns. 

Substantive. 

let. — Subtiantivet  proper, 

Li6nchOy  a  man,  m. 
N.  L6ncho. 

G.  L6ncho,  cooj.*    L<5nchomu,  diaj. 

D.  Ac.     L<5ncbo. 
L.  L6nchobe. 

Ab.  Loncbokben. 

Ids.  L6nchoha. 

Soc.         L6^cbonuDg. 

Dual, 
N.  L6ncbo  nalcpo.f 

G.  Ldncbo  Diik  pum,^  conj.     L^ncho  nak  pamu,  disj. 

D.  Ac.     Loncho  nakpo. 
Loc.         Ldncbonak  pube. 
Abl.  L6ncho  nakpukben. 

Ini.  LKSQcko  nak{iuha. 

Soc.         L<$Qcbo  nakpu  nung. 

Plural. 
N.  L6iicbokhBta.t 

G.  Ldncbokbatam,^  conj.     L^ncbo  kbatama,  disj. 

D.  Ac.      Loncho  khata. 
L.  Loncho  kbabe. 

Abl.  L6ncho  khau  khen. 

Soc.  Loncbo  khata  nung. 

Thas  also  i&  declined  the  feminine  nonn  mescbo,  a  woman,  the  epicene  noun 
singtong,  mankind,  and  all  lach  without  reference  to  gender.  Neuieri  also  are 
■imilarly  declined.     But  I  add  a  ipecimen. 

Sing,  wood,  a  neuter. 
N.  Sing. 

G.  Bing,  conj.     Singmu,  di«j.  &c. 

Dual 

N.  N£ng  Bing  (nang  it  a  contraction  of  Nliyung) 

or 
Sing  nayone. 
G.  Nani;  sing,  conj.     Nang  lingmn,  dinj.  &c. 

*  The  first  of  2  substantires  is  by  position  alone  a  genitire,  as  loncbo  got,  the 
man's  band.     But  apart,  it  must  bave  tbe  sign,  as  lonchomn,  the  man's. 

t  Generally  in  tbe  Himalayan  languages,  tbe  dual  and  plural  signs  are  eschewed 
in  regard  to  substantives  proper  except  where  ambiguity  would  arise  from  omitting 
them.  In  regard  to  appellatives  and  qualitires  used  substantivally,  as  all  may  be, 
these  signs  are  always  annexed  and  also  those  of  gender,  because  such  words,  (and 
pronouns  of  tbe  3rd  person  also,  to  wbich  the  same  rule  applies)  unlike  tbe  former 
tell  nothing  of  tbemseWes  on  these  points.  Vayu,  however,  freely  applies  its  dual 
and  plural  signs  and  its  sex  signs,  where  it  bus  any,  to  all  nouns  and  pronouns, 
though  the  structure  of  its  verb  renders  such  use  of  the  dual  and  plural  signs 
superfluous,  e.  g.  b^li  imchimem,  tbe  sheep  are  sleeping.  Newari,  though  void  of 
such  help,  lacks  a  dual  and  plural  of  neuters. 

X  We  should  rather  read  nakpu  and  khata  for  the  reason  given  in  a  prior  note. 
Yet  my  informants,  though  they  never  apply  the  genitive  to  the  conjunct  form  of 
tbis  case  in  tbe  singular,  do  so  in  tbe  dusl  and  plural. 
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Plural, 

N.  Sing  khmU. 

O.  Sing  Ichftta,  conj.    Sing  khatama,  disj.  &c. 

2nd.— Participles  used  sabsUntiTally  (Remark.  When  they  are  need  adjeedT. 
ally,  which  they  all  are  to  a  great  eitent,  they  precede  the  noon  and  are  immutable, 
like  all  other  adjectives), 

T6'Ti,  he  or  she  who  beats,  the  beater,  m.  and  f. 
N.  TdVi,  m.  f. 

Qt.  T6*Ti,  conj.    ToVimo,  dis). 

D.  Ac.     To'Ti,  &c. 

Dual. 

N.  T6'Ti  nakpa,  m.    T<f  tI  nangmi,  f. 

G.  T6*vi  nakpu,  m.  conj.    TdWi  nangmi,  f.  conj.     Tffyn  nakpuma,  m.  di^. 

T6'Ti  nangmima,  f.  disj.  &c.  as  before. 

Plural, 

N.  T6'Ti  khsta,  m.  f. 

G.  T<5Wi  khata,  conj.    To'ti  khatamo,  disj.  &c.  as  before. 

Topchyang,  neuter  of  the  aboTe,  what  one  strikes  with,  as  clab,  stick,  &c. 
N.  Topchy&ng. 

G.  Topchying,  conj.    Topchy&ngmu,  difljj.  &c. 

Dual, 

N.  Nsng  topchy&ng. 

6.  Nang  topchyang,  conj.     Nang  topchyangmn,  disj.  &c 

Plural. 

N.  Topchying  khita. 

6.  Topchying  khata,  conj.    Topchyang  khatamu.  disj.  &c. 

So  also  Topta,  who  or  what  has  been  beaten,  m.  f.  n.  with  the  requisite  adap- 
tation of  nakpa,  nangmi  or  nang  (nayung)  in  the  dual. 

3rd. — Qaalitives  used  substantivaliyy  e.  g." 
Khakcbhing-wo,  m. 
Khakchhing-mi,  f. 
Khskchbing-mu,  n.  and  e. 

This  and  all  the  like  are  declined  as  above.  And  so  also  are  the  qaalitires  which 
substitute  the  formatire  **cho''  for  '*wo"  in  the  masculine,  as  Bang-eho,  a  mature 
man ;  Bing-cho,  a  handsome  man,  &c.  The  feminines  of  these  are  in  *'  mi"  as  ia 
the  last.  They  have  no  neuters  in  this  form  ;  bat  they  can  superadd  the  usual 
m.  f.  n.,  signs,  as  bang.cho-wo,  a  mature  man,  ba»g-cho>mi,  a  mature  uoman, 
bang-cho-mn,  a  mature  thing,  and  then  of  course  they  have  the  complete  bio,  fa«Ct 
hue  of  gender. 

4th. — The  numerals,  inclusive  of  the  adverbial  ones. 

5th. — Derivative  qualitives  formed  from  abstracts,  as  Daksa-wo,  the  covetous 
man,  Daksa-mi,  the  covetous  woman,  from  Daksa,  covetonsness.  Choti-wo,  the 
strong  man  ;  Cboti-mi,  the  strong  woman,  Choti-mu,  the  strong  thing,  from  Cboti, 
strength.  Suksa-wo,  the  hungry  man ;  jSuksa.mi,  the  hungry  woman,  from  Suksa, 
hunger  ;  and  all  such. 

6th. — Nominal  at  well  as  pronominal  genitives,  which,  with  the  m  or  mn  forma- 
tive, are  all  treated  as  distinct  substantives,  e.  g.  singmumu,  the  wooden  ooe. 
(Remark.  The  cacophonous  iteration  of  the  mu  (though  often  trancated  m  the 
second  syllable,  singmum)  owing  to  the  coincidence  of  the  genitival  and  formatite 
signs,  makes  the  use  of  such  words  rare  when  a  possessive  caae  meaning  most  be 
assigned  to  them.     They  are  used,  however,  freely  in  all  other  cases). 

7th. — Simple  or  compound  words  indicating  one's  country,  profettton  or  avo- 


^=  the  black  one,  heing  or  thing. 
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cation  and  the  like,  and  which  are  not  expressed  participiHily,*  form  yet  another 
class  of  substantiTeSy  as  Chhaxong-wo  =  a  Bhotia,  or  natire  of  Tibet ;  Chiiagong- 
mi,  a  Bhotini  or  female  of  Tibet ;  Hengong-wo  (m.),  Henp^ong-mi  (f.),  a  male 
and  female  of  Nepal  proper  ;  Gy^timnamsang-wO'mt,  a  male  and  female  stranger 
or  foreigner;  R*dkcho-wo-mi,.a  male  and  female  ploughman,  B<5chh6-wo-miy  a 
male  and  female  European  (vhite^body)  GKlginmalang-wo-ini,  a  male  and  female 
of  the  plains.  In  short,  nouns  of  whatever  sort  (and  the  abovo  enumeration  has 
been  made  here,  though  not  strictly  germain  to  grammKr,  ezpresaly  to  show 
the  various  sorts  of  nouns  and  their  mode  of  construction)  and  pronouns  alao, 
whereTer  used  substantivally  or  disjnnctly,  and  therefore  declinable,  all  follow 
the  above  single  form  of  declension.  And,  on  the  other  hand  every  noon  and 
prononn  when  used  conjunctly,  that  is,  preceding  a  anbstantive  which  is  thereby 
qualified,  is  always  indeclinable,  and,  for  the  most  part,  altogether  nachangeable, 
having  no  expressed  grammatical  affections  whatever,  the  signs  of  genders  being 
neglected  in  nse  even  where  they  exist.  Indeed  qualifying  and  qualified  worda 
teem  to  be  as  much  as  possible  regarded  as  constituting  a  single  compound  term  ; 
and,  the  more  effectually  to  ensure  this,  one  of  the  two  elements  (the  one  that 
goes  first  in  the  compound)  is  customarily  truncated ;  thus  rise,  a  plantain,  and 
ainftphumf  a  tree,  make  .risaphujn ;  and  topmung,  to  strike  and  ramnm,  I  fear, 
make  topramum.  And  so  also  the  inflexional  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns 
which  are  used  as  qualifying  or  adjectival  words^  are  to  be  regarded  us  quHsi  agglu- 
tinated  and  perfectly  immutable  prefixes  of  the  substantive,  entirely  distinct  from 
the  correspondent  pronouns  of  the  possessive  kind,  which  latter  stand  apart  and 
are  liable  to  declensional  changes  after  the  above  model,  like  all  other  qualitives 
used  substantivally  or  disjunctly. 


*  The  participles  (in  vi,  ta,  and  tang)  being  inherently  relative,  assnoae  a  sub. 
stantival  character  without  the  necessity  of  sulfixing  the  usual  appellative  furm« 
ativea  in  wo  ve!  cho,  and  mi,  though  these  may  be  superadded,  if  to  mark 
the  sex  of  the  agent  be  specially  required.  Thus  to'vi,  the  striker,  the  he  or  she 
who  strikes,  is  not  ouly  an  adjective,  as  to'vi  ta'wo,  the  beating  boy,  but  an  inde^ 
pendant  noun,  the  beater.  Nevertheless  would  you  specify  the  sex,  you  eaa  say 
to*vi-wo,  the  male  striker  and  to'vi-mi,  the  feoMtle  striker. 
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Vatu  Verbs. 
Isfc. — CoDJugation  of  neuters,  conjugated  from  the  Sheer  root. 

Verb  PA»  to  come. 
Infinitive  Mood. 

AffirmitiTe. — Phit*mang  to  come  or  to  hmre  come,  aoriitic* 
Negative. — Mang  pfait'mung,  not  to  come,  &c. 

Oerunde. 

S;'J?*»      ]  Prcent.     Coming   f  ^^S^^^  frith  Terbs  in  preeent  ten«. 

rhit  nang  )  ^    (  Phit  nnng  with  yerbs  in  preterite. 

Phit'bephit'be,  or  Phit'nnng  phit*niing,  contiimative  preaent. 

Phit'phit'ha.     P»st,  havinfr  come. 

Pbit'ainghe.     Present  or  Future,  when  coming. 

Phit'khen.     Past,  after  coming,  after  having  come. 

Farticiple9. 

Phtt'vi.    Present  and  future,  who  or  what  comes  or  will  come.    Also  the 
subitantival. 

Phis'ta.     Past,  who  or  what  has  come  or  came. 
Phit'tang, 


Verbal  noons, 
Pbit'chyang, 
Phit'iang, 
Phit'sing. 


I- 


SinguUar, 


These  forms  expressing  respectively  patnM  futurity  or  fitaess 
or  habit,  and  instrumentality,  locality  and  time,  are  hardiy 
or  not  at  all  useable,  save  with  verbs  more  or  less  trausicive. 
See  on  to  tbem  in  sequel. 

N.  fi. — ^Tbe  medial  t'  and  s*  are  merely  enanciative,  not  formative. 

Imperative  Mood. 

Dual. 

Phicbhe. 
Negatine, 
Tha  phicbhe. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Future  terue,  uaed  ahofar  preeent. 
Dual. 
J  Phi  chhokmi,  ezcl. 
I  Phi  chhikmi,  incl. 
Phi  chhikmi. 
Phi  chhikmi. 

Preterite  tetue. 
C  Phi  cbhonKmi,  ezol. 
(  Phi  chhingmi,  incl. 
Phi  chhem. 
Phi  chhem. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Preeent  terue. 
,    -,  ^  f  f  Phi  chhoknam,  excl. 

1.  Phigno    j  nam  or  sa  |  p^j  chhiknam!  incl. 

2.  Phi-nam-sa  Phi  chhiknam. 

3.  Phi-nam-sa  Phi  chhiknam. 


Phi. 
Th£  ph(. 


Singular. 

1.  Phfgnom. 

2.  Pbimi. 

3.  Phimi. 

1.  Phfsongmi. 

2.  Pbimi. 

3.  PLimi. 


Plural. 
PMne. 

Tha  phme. 


Plural. 

SPhfkokmi,  ezcl. 
Phflcem,  incl. 
Phinem. 
Phimem. 

(  Phi  kik6ngmi,  ezcL 
\  Ph(  kikengmi,  incl. 

Pblnem. 

Phimem. 


{Phi  koknam,  ezcl. 
Phi  kenam,  incl. 
Pbine  nam. 
Phime  nam. 


•  The  infinitive  is  also  used  adjectivally  and  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  partictpla 
n  "tang." 
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Freteriie. 

1.  Fhisong  pben.  |  ^^'  "^P"*  p!""'  .•"'•  /  ^f  i!  ^^"S  phen,  fxcl. 

^  '^  I  Phi  obbmg  pben,  incl.  \  Fhi  ki  keng  pben,  mcK 

2.  Pbi  pben.  Pbi  chhe  pben.  Pbi  ne  phen. 

3.  Phi  phen.  Phi  chhe  phen.  Pbi  me  phen. 

Interrogative  Mood, 

JPretent  terue. 
Sinffuhr, 

1.  Phicno  ki  ma.     TAnd  so  on,  as  in  the  subjnnctiTe ;  that  it,  the  terminal 

2.  Phi  ki  ma.  <      m  or  mi  it  dropt  and  ki  m^,  =  or  not,  is  added  in  liea 

3.  Phi  ki  m&.  (.     of  the  subjunctive  signs,  nam  or  sa  and  phen. 

Negative  Mood. 

There  is  no  separate  negative  verb. 

The  affirmative  verb  is  conjugated  with  mk,  the  particle  of  negation^  before  i^ 
Ma  pbi  gnom.     M&  phi  sungmi,  &g. 

Potential  Mood. 

Singular, 
1    Phil^  nhaa  chnn  mi    (  ^^^  *^  tenses,  phasche  being  aoristic  except  in  daal 

2.  Phit'  phas  chem!     '  }     f "^  P*?'**!  f^'!^^^  *^*  ""*?"  ^^l"^  °^  ^***  ^""^^  ^^^ 

3.  Phit*  phas  chem.        /     1!  conjugated  with  the  root  plii  to  express  power. 

■^  V.     Por  phasche  see  im  cbe  in  seqael,  or  5th  coigngation. 

JPreeative  Mood. 

Singular, 
JPretent.  Preterite, 

1.  Phi  gn6  ya.        Phisung  yu.  ^  Drops  the  final  m  or  mi  of  the  ordinary  verb 

2.  Phi  yu.  Phi  yn.         }      and  substitutes  for  it  the  immutable  verbal 

3.  Phi  ya.  Phi  yu.         (,     particle  yu. 

Another  form  of  the  precative  mood,  equivalent  to  that  which  is  usually  joined 
with  the  imperative  in  English  (let  me  come,  come  thou,  let  him  come.  &c.)  is 
formed  by  compounding  the  infinitive  of  the  main  verb  with  the  verb  to  give  used 
as  an  auxiliary,  thus : — 

Singular.  Dual.  Plural. 

1.  Phimung  hasung.  Phimung  hichbong.  Phimnng  hattkong, 

8.  Phimung  bate.  Phimung  hitocbhe,  Phimung  hatome. 

The  first  ordinary  form  of  the  precative  may  be  best  rendered  in  English  by  O I 
that  I  may  or  might  come,  &c. ;  this,  by,  Let  me  come.  Let  him  come  &c.,  liter- 
ally, give  me  to  come,  give  liim  to  come,  and  so  on  for  the  dual  and  plural  according 
to  the  model  of  transitives  in  "to"  in  sequel. 

Optative  Mood. 
Singular. 

1.  Phif  dakgnom,     Phif  d.lcuDgmi,         f"?  •*»."!  ""-"g^out  the  Terb  dak 

I'  TO '..  J  t    '  pu>.  j'  *     •  1      »«<in«»-    T«>«  root  of   th«  pri- 

3.  Phu' dakm.,  Pbifdangmi,  [    Jry  Terb  U  prefixed.  ^ 

Remark. — Duty,  necessity  and  propriety,  as  well  as  desirCf  are  expressed  by  this 
mood,  often  in  the  impersonal  form,  mibi  oportet  vel  decet,  thus  go  phit  dakmi,  I 
must,  I  ought  to,  come.     It  is  necessary  or  proper  for  me  to  come. 

Inchoative  Mood. 

Singular. 

1.  Phit'  teschungmi,  1  and  so  on  according  to  the  paradigm  of  intransitives  in 

2.  Phit'  tescbem,         >     cbe ;  this  mood  being  constructed  from  the  root  of  the 

3.  Phit'  tescbem,        J      main  verb  and  the  reflex  form  of  the  verb  to  begin. 

3l 
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and  so  od,  as  before  noted,  chnaehe  being  the  reflex 
form  of  the  verb  to  end. 


Finiiive  Mood. 
Singular. 

1.  Phit'  chnschangmif 

2.  Phit*  cbuschem, 

3.  Phtt*  chttschem, 
Duty  and  necessity  are  expressed  by  the  same  word  as  wish  or  want,  dak :  eon- 

sf quently  the  optatiye  mood  iDclades  the  former  two.  What  it  is  good  for  one  to 
do,  what  is  expedient  or  right,  is  expressed  neariy  as  in  English,  e.  g.  Gro  phimiiaf 
noh*ka,  =  it  is  good  for  me  (mihi)  to  come,  &c. 

Causal  Mood, 


} 


JPretettt, 

1.  Phit*  pingsangmi, 

2.  Phit'  pingmi, 

3.  Phit'  pingmi. 


Freterite. 

Phit*  ping  kungmt, 
Phit'  ping  kam, 
Phit*  ping  kum. 


and  so  on  for  dnal  and  plsnl 
throaghont  the  yerb  piagko, 
which  see.  The  root  of  tbd 
primary  verb  is  prefixed. 


Smpular, 

1.  Phina  phit'nognom. 

2.  Phfna  phit'nonum* 

3.  Phfoa  phtt'nomi. 


Continuative  Mood. 

Present  Tente. 

Dual. 

{Pbina  phit'nocbhokmi. 
Phina  phit'nocbhikmi. 
Phina  pbit'iiochhikmi. 
Pbioa  phit'nochhikmi. 

Freteriie. 


JPluraL 
J  Phfna  phit'nokokmL 
\  Pbina  phit'nokem. 

Pbina  pbit'nonem. 

Phina  phit'nomem. 


1.  Phina  phit' nosnngmt. 

2.  Phina  pbifoonum. 

3.  Phina  phit'nomL 


r  Phfna  phit'nokikongni. 
(^Pliina  phtt'nokikeognu. 

Phina  pbit'nonem. 

Phfna  phit'nomem. 


{Phina  phit'nochhongmi. 
Pbina  phit'DOchbingmi. 
Phina  phit'nochbem. 
Pbina  phit'nochbem. 

Reciprocal  Mood. 

Pre  tent  Ten«e, 

1.  Phina     phit'p£nchnng-  C  Phina  phit'panacbhokmi.    f  Phina  phit'p&chikokBL 

mi.  (.  Phina  phit'panachhikmi.    \  Phina  phit'pacbikem. 

2.  Phina  phit'p&nchem.         Pbina  phit'panHchfaikmi.       Phina  phifpachinem. 

3.  Phioa  phit'p&nchem.         Phina  pbit'panachhikmi.       Pbina  phit'pactiinieia. 

Preierite. 

1.  Phina    phit'p£iiehang*  f  Phina  pbii'panachhongmi.  f  Phina  phit'pachikongnL 

mi.  \  Phina  phit'p&nacbhingmL  \  Phina  phit' pachikengmL 

2.  Phina  phit'pinchem.         Phina  phit'p^n>ichhem.  Phina  phii'pachinem. 
8.  Pbina  phit'panchem.         Phina  phit'p&nachhem.  Phina  phit'pachimeoi. 

Remark. — Of  the  above  two  the  first  mood  is  formed  by  the  root  repeated  witk 
intervening  reflex  sign,  and  the  substantive  verb  n6»  to  be.  The  second  is  fonsBd 
by  the  same  treatment  of  the  root  and  the  reflex  form  of  the  verb  p&,  to  do,  fiv 
which  see  conjugation  V.  The  2nd  or  reciprocal  mood  is  hardly  useable  in  tki 
singular  number.  According  to  this  paradigm  of  the  neuter  verb  to  come,  vt 
conjugated  also  the  verbs  Qti  to  be  dilatory,  Ji,  to  ripen  (fruit),  Bi,  to  rot,  Sifto 
fruit,  Go,  to  live,  Yu,  to  descend,  Vi,  to  be  intoxicated,  Phw^  to  quarrel,  and,  ia  t 
word,  all  words  presenting  a  sheer  root  in  the  imperatire  and  which  are  all  neatera 
Essentially  the  same  is  the  conjugation  of  neuters  having  added  to  the  sheer  roU 
a  conjunct  and  now  (quoad  force  or  meaning)  obsolete  consonant*  which  codsO' 
nant,  bo«revery  according  as  it  is  labial,  guttural  or  dental,  occasions  some  iU|kt 

*  Compare  the  so-called   '*  euphonic  additions"  to  the  root  in  the  ciilttTit0< 
Dravirian  tongues. 
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variations  in  the  form  of  conjugation.    Natal  ending^s  make  no  change  (e.  g.  dong 
gnom,  dongmi,  dongmi).     I  subjoin  a  sample  of  each  variation. 

2nd. — Conjugation  of  neuters  with  a  conjunct  guttural,  Dak',  to  desire  (Da-k)  . 

Infinitive  Mood, 

Dakmung,  1     . 

Mangdakmunc,   /«*"?"• 
JPartidplet, 


Affirmative. 

Negative. 
Oerundt, 
Dak  he, 
Dak  nung. 
Dak  he  dak  he, 
Dnk  dak  ha, 
Dak  sing  he, 
Dak  kben 


» nt  supra. 


The  negative  of  all  is  formed  as  in 
dak  vi,  &c. 


Dakvi,  ^ 

Dakta, 
Daktang, 
Verbal  nouns, 
Dak  chyang, 
Dak  lung, 
Dak  sing, 
the    infinitive,   Mang   dak    he,   Mang 


)-  nt  supra. 
>  not  useable. 


Imperative  Mood. 


Singular, 
Dak' 


Plural, 
Dangne. 


Thk  dak. 


Singular, 

1.  Dak  gnom. 

2.  Dakmi. 

3.  Dakmi. 


Dual, 
Dakchhe. 
Negative  Imperative, 
Tha  dakchhe. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present  Tente, 
Jhial, 

{Dak  chhokmi,  ezcl.     fDak  kokmi,  e^cl. 
Dak  cbhikmi,  incl.      \  Dak  kem,  incl. 
Dak  chhikmi.  Daknem. 

Dak  chhikmi.  Dakmem. 

Preterite, 

Dak'ki  kongmi,  or  D£ki 


^ 


Thd  dangne. 


Plural. 


1.  Daksungmi. 

2.  Dingmi. 

3.  Dangmi. 


Dak  chhongmi. 
Dak  chhingmi. 


Dak  chhem. 
Dak  chhem. 


-  g 

I-   o 

-5 

OS  ** 

ja  oo 
o  C3 

e  ^ 
o  •o 
««  a 

(8  as 
?« 

S2 


5-** 


kongmi. 
Dak'ki  kengmi,  or  D4ki- 

kengmi. 
Dak  oem  or  D&ngnem. 
Dakmem. 
The  other  moods  as  before. 
Thus  are  conjugated  Buk',  to  eet  up,  Bok',  to  be  bom,  Bek*,  to  enter,  Lok',  to 
issue,  to  appear,  Gik',  to  flow,  Elak',  to  shine  (sun),  Cbok',  to  glow  (sun),  Jik'  to 
be  broken,  J  ok',  to  come  up,  Duk,'  to  fall  from  aloft,  Ruk',  to  fall  on  ground. 
Ok',  to  weep,  Juk'  to  be  wise,  and  all  such  words,  as  also  the  compounds  ^pidak 
cacare,  cb^pi  dak  mingere,  Tidak,  to  be  thirsty. 

3rd. — Conjugation  of  neuters  with  a  conjunct  labial  (m  or  p)  :  I.  in  m.  Dam  to 
be  full  and  to  be  lost,  or  to  fill  and  to  lose  in  the  intransitive  senses.* 
Infinitive  and  participles  as  before. 

Imperative, 
Affirmative.     Dam.  Damche.  Damne. 

Negative.        ThU  dam.  Tha  damchhe.  Th&  damne. 


*  The  Vayu  neuter  and  passive  conjugations  coincide  and  the  expressions  often 
tally  with  the  equivalent  English  ones  as  da  mi,  it  is  lost,  and  it  is  filled  or  full, 
that  is,  self.lost  and  self-filled.  But  the  Vayu  reflex  verb,  like  the  French,  can 
express  the  latter  meaning  otherwise,  viz.  by  damchem  which  is  equivalent  to  daml 
used  neutrally.  Dam  U  lam  is  another  equivalent  form  answering  literally  to 
Kh6giya  in  Urdu  though  Yayn  never  forma  its  passives  like  Urdu. 

3l2 
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IndicaHve  Mood. 


1.  Damom   (Dam- /  Dam  ehhokmi,  excL 

mum). 

2.  Dmmi. 

3.  Dami. 


1.  Damsimgmi. 

2.  Dami. 

3.  D£mi. 


\  Dam  ehbikmiy  idcI. 
Daan  ehhikmi. 
Dam  chhikml. 

jPreteriie, 

{Dam  chhongmi,  excl. 
Dam  chhingmi,  incl. 
Dam  ehhem. 
Dam  chbem. 


(  Dampopmi. 
(Dampem. 
Damoem. 


y 


C  D£mpi  kongmi. 
\  Dampt  keagmi. 

Damoem. 

Damem. 


s     »• 

oB2± 

&a    z 

-2.2  §1-5 

S    ^  S  «  K 
O  —  J«  J  5 

o       •»- 

•  o  -T  S  , 


The  other  mooda  ai  before.     la  sabjonetiTe,  Damonam,  Damnam  Damnam. 
Thai  also  coajugate  Ram  to  be  afraid,  Dam  to  become,  &c.     II.  in  p. 

Jy<5p'  to  be  tired. 

Imperative, 


Alt  Jvdp.' 
Neg.  Thajjop. 


1.  Jyop*  mum. 

2.  Jyop'mi. 

3.  Jyop'mi. 

1.  Jyop  aangmi. 

2.  Jy6mi. 

3.  Jy<5mi. 


Jyop'cfahe. 
Thi  jyop'chhe. 

Indicative. 

Fretent, 

j  Jyop  chbokmi,  ezcL 
1.  Jyop  ehhikmi,  ind. 

Jyop  ehhikmi. 

Jyop  ehhikmi. 
r  Jyop  chhongmi. 

1 


J\6miie. 
Tha  jydp'ne. 


J  Jyoppopmi. 
\  Jyoppem. 

Jyopnem. 

Jyopmem. 
(  Jy<5pikongmi. 
\  Jyopikengmi. 

Jydmnem. 

Jyomem. 


•*■  O  H 
w   >   V 

*^  gM  S 

s  *  -  a 

^  o 

«  9 


•s  a 


Jyop  chhingmi. 
Jyop  chbem. 
Jyop  ehhem. 

Other  moods  as  before.      Sabjanctive  has  jyop*moiiam,  jyop'nam,  jyopniB 
Jyopsung  phen,  Jy6m  pheOf  Jy(5m  phen. 
Thus  also  conjugate  Thfp,  to  set,  (son),  Yep,  to  be  sharp-edged,  &c. 
4th. — Conjagation  of  neuters  with  conjunct  dental  (t). 

Hot%  to  utter,  talk. 

Infinitiye  and  participles  and  gerunds  as  before. 

Imperative  Mood. 


Singular. 

Dim/. 

Plural. 

111 

Aflr.  Hot'. 

Hoschbe. 

H<5ne« 

.S   9   M 

Neg.  Tha  hot*. 

Thi  hoBchhe. 
Indicative  pretent. 

Tha  h<$ne. 

1.  Hot'  gnom. 

^ '  Hoschhokmi,  exel. 
Hoschhikmi,  incL 

'  Hotlcokmi. 
Hot'kem. 

^£  ?  S 

S  •  S  * 

1-^    -z 

2.  Hot'mi. 

Hoschhikmi 

Hot'nem. 

fft      O     A 

3.  Hot'mi. 

Hoschhikmi 

Hot'mem. 

JPreterite. 

^-5 

Singular, 

Dual. 

Plural. 

•p'3  i  1 
c  p  :  6 

1.  Hosungmi. 

2.  H6nmi. 

'  Hoschhongmi. 
,  Hoschhingmi. 
HoBchhem. 

C  Hotikong  mi. 
(Hotikengmi. 
Hdnem. 

*"   S   fl  6 

g  ".If 

3.  Hditmi. 

Hoschhem. 

E[(5ttmem.                     ^ 

BJ«M 
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Thai  eonja^ta  Pit*,  to  ilgfbt,  Met'  to  die,  Bvt',  to  flower,  &e. 

ilemarit.— The  Torbi  dang  to  be  dry,  dong  to  irrive,  then  to  win,  Ying,  to  lose 
or  decreiie,  Mio,  to  be  ripe,  Hon,  to  be  big,  Bon,  to  fly,  Lon,  to  ran ,  ind  all 
otheri  ending  in  a  nual  (n  or  ng)  follow  withoat  change  the  iheer  root  paradigm, 
or  phi  aforesaid. 

5tb.— Oonjagation  of  reflex  or  aetive  intraniitiTe  (including  alio  lome  neutera) 
werbi  in  che,  that  ii,  which  bate  tbia  (the  only)  reflex  lign  added  to  their  root  in 
the  imperatiTe  which  alwaya  atrikei  the  key  note  to  the  leyeral  conjagationi,  alwaye 
haTing  the  formative  affix  wheneyer  there  ii  one. 

Im,  to  ileep. 

Infinitive  Mood, 

Aff.  Imrnnng.  To  sleep  or  to  haye  ilept  1 

Ncg.  M£ng  immnng.     Not  to  sleep,  &c.  J  '^'f^^^- 

Reoutrk, — r-mnng  is  u  often  nsed  is  immnng.  So  that  i  may  possibly  be  the 
root,  not  im. 

Gerunds.  Partidplet. 

Imvi  (fnfi), 
Imta  (imta), 

IT    u"?  ^       t  not  useable, 
verbal  noons  >  ' 

Imchy6ng,      j 

Imlung, 

Imiing, 

Negatives,  as  in  infinitive,  that  is,  by  prefixing  m&ng. 


Im  he, 
Im  nung, 
Im  im  ha. 
Ins  sing  h^, 
Im  khen, 


^  ut  supra. 


*  ut  supra. 


Singular, 

Afl*.  Imche. 
Neg.  Tha  imche. 


1.  Imchungmi. 

2.  Imchem. 

3.  Imchem. 


Imperative  Mood, 
Dual. 

Im  n&chh6. 
Th&  imn^cbh^ 

Indieathe  Prueni. 

J  Imnachhokmi. 
\  Imnachhikmi. 

Imnachikmi. 

Imnachikmi. 

Preterite. 


Plural. 

Imehin^. 
Th&  imchin^. 


{Tmchikokmi. 
Imchikem. 
Imchinem. 
Imchimem. 


1.  Imchungmi. 


( Imnacbongmi.  J  Tmchikongmi. 

\  Imnachingmi.  \  Imchikengmi. 

2.  Imchem.  Imnachhem.  f  Imchinem. 

8.  Imchem.  Imnachhem.  \  Imchimem. 

Thus  are  conjugated  all  reflex  verbs  whatever,  hiving  the  che  sign  whether  they 
be  primitive  or  derivative  (and  all  tranaitives  can  be  so  commuted)  as  chikche,  to 
remember,  mangcbe,  to  forget,  lische,  to  learn,  musche,  to  sit,  ipche,  to  get  up, 
khokche,  to  walk,  pipche,  to  suck,  sipche,  to  wake,  lipche,  to  vomit,  popche,  to 
lick,  kinche,  to  lie  hid,  luncbe,  to  run,  d^nche,  to  bathe,  upche,  to  wash  one's 
self,  tesche,*  to  begin,  chusche,  to  end,  kbw^nkhw^Q  pllnche,  to  cough,  kbikche, 
to  sneeze,  Kche,  to  grow  (plant  only),  gosche,  to  be  rich,  vekche  to  contain, 
doiche,  to  sustain  or  hold  up,  dunche,  to  dig  for  one's  self,  phasche,  to  be  able. 


*  Tesche  gives,  teshto  set  free,  wonche,  gives  wonto,  in  oomparisoD,  be  able. 


U2 
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wdnche,*  to  maiter  one's  self,  be  patient  or  firm,  bongche*  to  be  happy,  giwdn 
pdnche,  to  keep  silence,  rusche,  to  flee  away,  kwomp^nchei  to  sing,  yangcbe,  to 
decrease  or  lose,  jonche,  to  grow  or  increase  (animal  only),  ynkcbe,  to  ent  one^t 
self,  siscbe,  to  kill  one's  self,  tiinche  to  pat  for  one's  self,  senche^  to  know  one's 
self,  or  to  know  simply,  bdncbe,  to  giye  to  one's  self,  phokche,  to  bpget  or  gite 
birth  to  for  one's  self,  ingkche,  to  buy,  jy&pcbe,  to  exchange,  kbwasehe,  to 
tighten  one's  self,  JTAwlUcbe,  to  feed  one'sf  self;  tdnkocbe,  to  drink,  janico- 
che,  to  eat,  ch^nche,^  to  piss,  topche,  to  beat  one's  self,  yosche,  to  like,  &c.  &c. 

Remark. — These  verbs  are  aoristic  in  fact,  though  in  tbe  dual  and  plural  they 
are  obliged  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  inflezable  forms  of  those  numben 
and  such  (by  and  by  will  be  seen)  is  the  case  also  with  the  aoristio  transitiTes  it 
*'  to."  The  reflex  duals  and  plurals  however  always  retain  their  own  special  signs 
or  na  and  chi  which  are  interchangeable  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  na  being  pre- 
ferred to  "chi"  in  the  dual  to  prevent  cacophonous  repetition  of  the  cb. 

6th. — Conjugation  of  trausitives  in  "  to"  not  having  a  precedent  sibilant. 

The  verb  hi,  to  give. 

Injmiiive  Affirmative, 

H&mong,  to  give  or  to  have  giren,  aoristic 

Infinitive  Negative, 

Mang  himung.    Not  to  give,  &c. 

Oerunds. 


Ha  he. 
H&nung. 
Hahe  hihe. 
H&iiung  hinnng. 
HUha  ha. 
Hi  singbe. 
Hi  khen. 


H&vi. 
H&ta. 
U&ting. 


T  Present,  giving    i  "^^  "J"""  ?^^  '"^  P"*?*"*  **'  ^»*""  '** 
J  >  B       B    I     muu  verb  in  preterite, 

>  Continuative  present,  continually  giving. 

Past.     Having  given. 

Present  or  future.     When  giving. 

Past.    After  having  given,  after  giving. 

Participles. 

Who  gives  or  gave  or  will  give,  aoristic.    The  giver. 
Past  (passive).    Who  or  what  has  been  given.     The  given. 
Future  passive.    What  will  be  given,  what  castomarily  gives, 
what  fit  to  be  given. 

Verbal  N^ouns. 

Expresses  the  instrument,  as  hichyang  g(5t,  the  hand  th«t 
gives.     It  is  also  used  substantively  in  a  neuter  tense,  thsi 
topchyang,  a  hammer.     Hammerer  is  to'vi. 
Halung.  Expresses  the  place,  h&lung,  the  place  of  giving. 

H&sing.  Expresses  the  time,  basing,  tbe  time  of  giving. 

The  negative  of  gerunds,  participles  and  verbal  nouns  is  expressed,  aa  in  the 
infinitive,  by  tbe  prefix  mang,  m&ng  hahe,  m&ng  h&vi,  &c. 

Imperative  Mood. 

Singular.  Dual,  Plural, 

Aff.  Hito.  Hachhe.  H&ne. 

Neg.  Th&  hito.  Tha  hachhe.  Thi  bane. 


H&chying. 


*  Teschci  gives,  teshto,  set  free,  woncbe,  gives*  wonto,  in  comparison  be  able, 
t  Kh  underlined  is  the  Arabic  guttural. 
%  Ch^oohe  of  this  sort  from  chent. 
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Daal.  Hatochh^. 
Plaral.  Hdtom^. 
Negative.  Tha  h&tochb^. 


1. 


1. 
1. 
2. 


Singuknr. 
Hatnngmi. 


r  Hatnngchhem. 
I  Hatungmem. 
H4taiD. 


{ 


2.  -f-Hatochhem. 

2.  -fiHatomem. 

3.  -t'Hatochheai. 
3.  -|»Hatomem. 


1.  Hatungmi. 


{ 
{ 


1.  H^tongchhem. 

1.  Hatungmem. 

2.  Hatum. 


2.  Hatochem. 

2.  Hatomem. 

3.  -I-Hatam. 

3.  -f  Hlltochhem. 
3.  +  Hatomem. 


1.  M6  hiitungmi. 

2.  Mc  hatum. 

3.  Ma  bUtum. 


Dual  and  Plural  qf  Object. 

Give  to  them  two. 
Gtre  to  them  all. 
Tba  batome. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Fretent  or  future. 

Dual. 

r  -|-H^hhokmi,  excl. 
\  -hHachhikmi,  incl. 


Plural 

J  Hatikokmiy  excl. 
\  Hitikem,  incl. 


-("Hanem. 


-(-Hatomem. 


J  Hatikongmi,  ezc). 
\  Uatikeogmii  incl. 


Jhtal  and  Plural  of  Object. 

I  give  to  them  two. 
I  give  to  them  all. 
•hHachhikmi. 

Dual  and  Plural  of  Object. 

Thou  givest  to  them  two. 
Tliou  giveit  to  them  all. 
-4-Hatochhem. 

Dual  and  plural  of  Object, 

He  giyes  to  them  two* 
He  gives  to  them  all. 

Preterite. 

{H&chhongmi,  excl. 
Hachhingmi,  incl. 

Dual  and  Plural  of  Object. 

I  gave  to  them  two. 
I  i^ave  to  them  all. 
-(-Hachhem. 

Dual  and  Plural  qf  Object. 

Thou  gavest  to  them  two. 
Thou  gaveit  to  them  all. 
-(•Hatochhem. 

Dual  and  Plural  qf  Object. 

He  gave  to  them  two. 
He  gave  to  them  all. 

Negative  Mood. 
Singular  Indicative  pretent. 

Dual  and  plural  in  like  manner,  merely  by  prefixing 
the  negative  particle  mL  N.  B. — Hato  and  all 
other  transitivea  of  its  claiB,  are  essentially  aoristic. 
See  remark  aforegone. 


•^Hanem. 


-)-H4tomem. 


*  The  bracketed  portions  express  peculiar  forms  of  this  language. 

The  mark  +  before  any  form  signifies  that  it  belongs  also  to  the  passive  which 
see.  The  difference  is  expressed  in  such  cases  by  the  use  of  the  separate  prefixed 
pronouns  in  the  instrumental  case  for  the  active ;  in  the  objective  or  accusative 
case  for  the  passive,  or  g'ha,  gonha,  wathihsi  and  go,  gon  wathi  for  the  three  per- 
sons singular  and  so  on  for  dual  and  plural. 
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IntmroffaHve  Mood. 

Simgular  Iwdieativt  praemL 

1.  Hatnof  ki  mi.  TDnal  and  plaral  in  like  manner  and  all  the  rest  of 

2.  Hato  ki  nUu  <     th^  verb  alio ;  that  is,  cat  off  the  final  mi  or  m  ud 

3.  H4to  ki  m£  C     anbetitnte  ki 


Fotential  Mood, 
SingaUr  Hdieative  preweni, 

1  Ha  w6ntunnni  C  *"^  *®  *^"  throngh  the  rest  of  the  verb  ;  w6ato,  to 
2.  H4  wdnhi^  '  5  ?"•  ^  <»«>j«g»ted  like  hito.  the  root  of  -hi* 
3    Ha  wdntam  #     **  prefixed  merelj  (ironto  is  used  with  transitivei 

'  V.     i^d  pbasche  with  intransitiTes). 

Optative  Mood, 
Singular  Indicative  preteni. 

1.  Hi  dskgnom,  ^and  so  on  through  the  rest  of  the  Terb  dak,  to  wish  or 

2.  Ha  dakmiy  <      want,  as  before  given.    The  root  of  the  main  Tcrb 

3.  Ha  dakmii  (.     is  prefixed  as  before. 

Freeative  Mood, 
(That  I  may  give). 
Singular  Indicative  pretent, 
«    u^(.  /*  And  so  on,  after  the  manner  of  the  interrogatiTe  mood 

2  Hit  V°'  )  u  to  the  main  Terb.  to  which  is  added  the  immaisbk 
«'  HitA  '  '  /     ▼ci^^  '<>o'  expressive  of   wish  in    the  natoro  of 

^  (.     prayer,  hatnng  yn  =  o  1  si  mihi  accedat  dare. 

Remark. — ^The  solicitive  form,  let  me  give,  let  him  give,  hi  hasnng,  hi  hito  it 
seldom  used  owing  to  the  iteration  of  the  same  root  in  two  different  senses. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Prtient.  Preterite. 

1.  Hitung  nam.  Hitung  phen, 

2.  Hito  nam.  Hito  phen,  ^  and  so  on  for  dual  and  planL 

3.  Hito  nam.  Hato  phen, 

ChntinuoHve  Mood, 


] 


} 


1.  Hi  na  hi  n<5gnom,* 

2.  Hi  na  hi  nunum,  }>and  so  on  at  in  the  neuter  verb  phi. 

3.  Hinahiuomi,  J 

Beeiprocal  Mood, 

n    « '  ^  ux  Ei'^-u-^^"  c  »nd  10  on  as  before  with  reflex  of  the  root 

A.  oa  na  na  panctiem,  >        ^   .         ,  •       ^  j  «m     -       i. 

3.  Hi  na  hi  pi^chem,  5     P^»  ^  ""^^  conjugated  hke  im-che. 


*  The  reflex  form  of  the  verb  mu,  to  sit,  imperative  moBche,  is  often  uaed  in 
this  tense  hi  na  hi  mnschungmi,  muschem,  muschem,  &e.  like  imche.  So  Nevari 
faai  biye  chona,=  I  sit  giving,  I  remain  giving. 

t  The  tranixtive  form  of  pi,  to  do,  is  sometimes  preferred  to  the  reflex,  Hiha 
))ingmi,  p6mi,  pdmi,  &c.    Bee  conjugation  lOtb. 
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Singular* 

Aflf.  Ha  pingko. 
Meg.  Qathaping. 


1.  Ha  ptngadngnii, 

2.  Ha  pingmi, 

3.  Ha  pingmi. 


Aff.  Haiong. 

Give  thou  to  me. 
Neg.  Tha  bigoo. 

Hasung  chh^. 
HuuDg  nd. 
Tha  billing  chhe. 
Ifa4  batiing  n^. 


Singular. 

1.  H^gnom  =  gWei 
to  me. 


{ 


1.  H^gnocbhem. 

1.  Hienomem. 

2.  Hami. 

s 

2.  Himi. 
2.  HIimi. 
8.  -fH&tum. 


FluraL 

Hi.  pingne. 
Ha  tb&  p(ngne. 


Causal  Mood. 

Imperative. 

Dual. 

Hii.  pingchhe. 
Ha  tba  pingche. 

^tdieaiive  preaent, 

and  80  on  according  to  the  form  of  conjugating  the 
traoaitiye  yerb  pCngko,  which  see  in  aeqnel  and  to 
which  the  root  of  the  main  Terb  is  prefixed  when 
causation  is  expressed.* 

Fasswe  Voice. 

Imperative  Mood. 

J  Hacbhong.  f  Ui  ki  kong. 

\      Giye  thoa  to  us  two.     \     Give  thoa  to  as  all. 
ThU  hichhok.  Th&  hi  kok. 

Dual  and  plural  of  agent. 

Do  ye  two  giTe  to  me. 
Do  ye  all  give  to  me. 

The  negative  forms. 


} 


Indicative  Mood. 
Freeent, 
Dual. 


+H£chhokmi,  excl. 
"t^Hichhikmi,  ind. 
=  gives  to  OS  two. 


Plural. 

Hikokmi,  excl. 

Hak^m,  incl. 

=  gives  to  ns  all  (sab- 
audi  ille  vel  iste). 

Dual  and  plural  of  the  agent. 

Give  to  me  they  two  (or  ye  2). 
Give  to  me  they  all. 
+ Hachbikmi.  -f  Uanem. 

Dual  and  plural  of  agent. 

Give  to  thee  they  two. 

Give  to  thee  they  all. 

-|-Hatochhem.  -^'^^^^'''^"''•t 


*  Causal  verbs  have  all  the  complete  forms  of  conjugation  proper  to  primary 
verbs ;  and,  as  they  are  constituted  by  transitives,  they  take,  like  transitives,  the 
reflex  and  passive  and  doable  objective  forms,  being  conjugated  from  pingche  and 
pingsnng  and  ping  (k)  to,  as  well  as  piogko.  The  reflex  of  hito  is  h&ncbe,  conju- 
gated like  imche :  the  quasi  passive  is  hiu^ng,  for  which  see  on.  Hi(to  has  no 
doubly  objected  form.     Itself  expresses  give  it  to  him  or  give  him. 

t  The  forms  marked  with  a  cross  precedent  (-f )  are  common  to  both  voices. 
See  active.  There  is  no  infinitive  of  this  quasi  passive.  The  causal  transitive 
vrhich  carries  a  passive  as  well  as  active  sense  has  it,  thus  H&mung,  to  give,  ha- 
pingmung,  to  be  gCven,  more  properly,  to  cause  to  give.  So  Newari  has  bfye,  to 
give,  biyeke  (ke  the  causal  sign)  to  be  siven  or  cause  to  give.  Newari  has  no 
other  semblance  even  of  a  passive.  Vayu  with  its  suffixed  objective  forms  of  the 
pronoun  has,  as  abo? e  seen.  But  this  again  is  weakened  by  the  special  restriction 
of  the  suflixesy  thus  hinum,  gives  or  ga?6  to  thee,  /  onlg  and  no  other. 
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\Z.  •fHaiomem. 

Gj<e  to  him 
Giie  to  him 

b.,  1... 
tbrjilL 

Frflrritt. 

Singular. 

Dual.                              PbirtU. 

1.  HJUungmi. 

.   r  H»chbonf  mi,  aid.           f  H*k<koDgni.  aid. 
f  \  Hichhingmi,  ina            t  H>klkengini,  iod. 

Cuoi  oul  ji/iiral  <if  ogenl. 

ri.  Hunnitchbcm. 

G«»e  to  me  thej  two  (or  ye  two). 
Geia  (o  me  they  >11  (»>T)- 
+  Hiobem.                               +H*oem. 

Dwoi  <iii>{  plvTBl  itf  Bjad. 

r      2.  Himi. 

\  +a.  Hi™!. 

+3.  Bitam. 

G«Te  lo  ibee  thej  two. 
Gave  to  (hee  ihej  all. 

Dual  and  J'fxrol  of  agent. 

J- 3.  +Hitochhem. 

OiTe  to  him  they  t>0. 
Give  to  bim  [bej  »11. 

A  second  puiire  11117  be  formed  by  the  puaiTe  porticiple  and  inb(t*Dti*e  nrb, 
of  clear  muulag,  bat  uobsved  owing  to  the  relatiTO  wlUe  inhersnt  in  tb*  pu- 
tieiplu. 

1.  Hita  D^gfnom. 

2.  U&tandnam. 

3.  H*U  ndmi. 

CAnd  aoon  throagh  the  Terb  nd,  to  be— an  impli' 
i      Tcrb  wbicb  it  gWen  in  the  «eqaal.     Srmark.'-Jt 
(,     thia  reapondi  baii  ndgnom  of  the  icliie  toiee. 

fkitfl'ne  polmliiU. 

' 

%%s 

Pei.iM  praalat.     ~ 

115- 

(1  e.n  be  giTen). 
FranI  mgahr. 

■■gs 

(That  I  ma;  be  (i.eo). 

Pll 

1.  H£  wiojnom. 

2.  Hi  wdnmi. 

3.  Hi  Hdgtum. 

1 
5 

1.  Hi,.b,.. 

2.  Hija. 
S.  HiwTD. 

I!:'- 
•5  8  h'  -: 

JV«(frHe. 

S        i 

JV.(m(». 

s'l' 

1.  Ht  «<l5Stingmi. 

2.  HJiK^nmi. 

3.  HBw6[}iiini. 

!        1 
1        = 

!.  Hl,„. 

3,  H««,,..                     J 

Rmuiri, — Obierra  that  in  the  potential  mood,  aa  in  the  eiattl  b<do«,  tb>  tip'**' 
(ion  of  tha  paisiTiiy  11  cisDaferced  from  the  tinowtad  main  Tcrb,  wiuck  dv* 
only  iti  erude  root,  to  the  laoondary  lecb. 

Patliee  Cautal. 
(1  am  anted  to  be  giren  (or  lo  gire)). 
1.  H£  pinggnom.')  [  1.  H£  pfngilingmi.^ 

S.  Ha  pfngrni.       (  Preaent.  2.  Hi  pi'ngroi.         >  Preterite. 

3.  Hapfngmi.      )  |  S.  Hi  pingnant.      J 

And  ao  on  through  dual  and  plural,  fallowing  the  conjugational  tormt  tl  '^ 
paiiiia  roica  of  the  reib  pingka,  HvaeDd,  which  tee.    * 
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Paative  Subjunciwe, 

(If  I  b«  given). 

1  ri.  Hasungphea. 

> Present.  4  2.  H&  pheo.  ^Preterite. 

J  L^-  Hato  phen.        J 

Like  the  precative,  only  sabstituting  the  sabjunctiYO  particles  for  the  single 
precative  one.  And  the  interrogative  mood  of  the  passive  merely  substitutes  the 
particle  of  interrogation  or  kim^  haguoki  ml,  &c. 


1.  Ha  gno  nam. 

2.  Ha  nam. 

3.  Hato  nam. 


I 


Hanam. 

Hanocbhem. 

Hanonem. 


Special  Jorrrn, 

Active  or  passive,  =  agento  objective. 

1st. — I  to  thee. 

Give  or  gave  to  thee  I  only. 
Give  or  gave  to  you  two  I  only. 
Give  or  gave  to  you  all  1  only. 

2nd. — Thou  to  me. 


I 


Aoristic. 


^Hagiiom. 
7Hagnochem. 

Hagnonem. 
7Hi8ungmi. 
7Hii8aDgchhem. 

Uasaognem. 


1 


Present  tense. 


Preterite.* 


Givest  to  me  thoa  (or  he). 
Give  to  me  ye  two  (or  they  two) 
Give  to  me  ye  all  only. 
Gavest  to  me  thou. 
Gave  to  me  ye  two. 
Gave  to  me  ye  all. 

Thus  are  conjugated  all  transitives  in '*  t<5"  that  have  the  root  only  precedent, 
as  Wdto,  to  cleanse,  Lato,  to  snatch  away,  Chito,  to  split,  Jito,  to  tear,  Phdto,  to 
eradicate,  Ch^to,  immingere,  Rito,  to  cause  to  rot  or  rot  it,  Lfto,  to  cause  to  grow, 
or  grow  it,  &c.  The  verbs  with  a  **  p"  before  the  sign,  as  lipto,  to  vomit,  napto, 
to  compress,  change  the  p  into  m  in  the  plural  imperative  and  in  the  second  person 
plural  preterite,  as  namne,  do  ye  all  compress,  and  namnem,  ye  all  compressed. 
Those  with  a  **  k"  before  the  sign,  as  thiktd,  to  shut^  khikto,  to  cause  to  sneese, 
change  the  k  into  ng,  as  thingne,  do  ye  all  shut,  and  thingnem,  ye  all  abutted  it. 
No  other  precedent  letter  makes  any  change,  save  the  sibilant  to  which  we  shall 
next  proceed  as  forming  a  different  conjugation.  Meanwhile  conjugate  as  above 
yangto,  to  decrease,  bongto,  to  please,  Mangto,  to  cause  to  forget  or  to  forget 
him,  phimto,  to  depress,  kh^mto,  to  summon,  khsunto,  to  frighten,  Thento,  to 
cause  to  win,  Yemto,  to  burn,  Umto,  to  burn  corpse,  W6nto,  to  win,  to  be  able,t 
Pelto,   to  wring  or  extract  juice,  Tamto,  to  cry  out,  Damto,   lo  fill,  &c.   &c 

7th  conjugation  of  verbs  in  *'  t6"  having  a  precedent  sibilant  (always  palpably  felt 
in  the  reflex,  sometimes  not  so  in  the  transitive,  wherein  something  like  hu  abrupt 
tone,  however,  indicates  in  such  cases  its  latent  presence,  or  else  a  sound  like 
English  th,  or  ph,  as  pha'to,  miiphto,  h<5thto  for  ph^to,  musto  and  bdsto.  But 
observe,  there  is  no  true  tone  as  in  the  8th  and  11th  conjugatioos  (to'po  and 
pho*ko)  and  the  real  euphonic  intercalary  letter  is  the  sibilant,  s). 

*  The  forms  preceded  by  the  mark  y  are  not  special  but  are  repeated  here  t9 
illustrate  such  as  are  special.  Compare  the  whole  with  those  of  the  Peruvian 
language  of  America  upud  Markham,  p.  397.  There  are  slight  differences  indicating 
diverse  degrees  of  decomposition,  but  the  resemblance  in  substance  and  principler 
is  wonderful.  I  commend  it  to  those  who  so  dogmatically  tell  ua  it  is  not  legi- 
timate  philology  to  heed  such  coincidences. 

t  This  neuter  sense  of  wonto  is  restricted  to  its  use  as  a  compound,  and  it  is  so 
used  only  with  transitives.  With  intransitives  the  reflex  form  of  ph4  to  be  abl« 
is  employed :  top  wontutn,  he  can  beat  :  imphaschem,  he  can  sleep. 

3  L  2 
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[No.  a 


The  verb  si,  to  kilL 
Infinitive, 


Aff.    Sit'mwis.  to  kill,  to  hiYe  killed,  1 
Ne|^.  Ming  git'aiang,  not  to  kill,  &c.  J 
Germ»d9. 


aoriftie. 


nt  SQpnu 


Pmrtie^lew. 


Sit'Ti, 

Situ, 
SitUng, 


}- 


snprm. 


}" 


•apra. 


PimraL 
S^h?  Sitae. 


Sifhe, 
Sit'omig. 
Sif  he  sit'he, 
8ii'  sit'ha. 
Sis'  siogbe. 
Sit'  kken. 

Verbal  If&tme, 

Si«chyangy 
Sitlung, 

Sitsing,  ^ 

Tbeir  negatives  ere  formed  by  preized  ming,  m&agsit'he,  Bengsit'Ti,  &r. 

Imperaiive. 
DmaL 
Siftchhe. 

Duml  and  plural  if  o^feei. 
Do  thou  kill  tbem  two. 
Do  thua  kill  them  elL 

Negativet. 
The  sischhe. 
Kill  not  them  two. 
Kill  not  them  all. 

Indicative  present. 
Dual 
.   r  Siscbhokmiy  excl. 
'  \  Sischhikmi.  incl. 

Dual  and  plural  of  agent, 
1  kill  them  two. 
I  kill  them  all. 
-f-Siscbhikmi. 

Dual  and  plural  qf  object. 
Thou  kiUe«t  them  two. 
1  bou  killest  them  all. 
-f  Sischhikmi. 


Smguiar, 
I.  Sisto. 

IT.  Sistochh^. 
III.  Sistome. 

I.  Tbi  tit.' 
II.  Tha  sit'chbik. 
III.  The  tit'me. 

Singular. 
1.  SinmL« 

1.  Sinchhem. 

1.  Siamem. 

2.  -hSitmi. 


Th£  i^^  ?  Sitoe. 


Fhtral, 
C  Sitkokmi.  ezd. 
\  Sitkem,  incl. 


^Sitnem. 


2.  Sischhikmi. 

2.  Sitmem. 

3.  -t-Sitmi.f 


-^Sitmem. 


*  Another  form,  =  sinmi,  sitmi,  sitmi,  is  sitvi  nognom,  titTi  nonam,  sitvi  aoni, 
and  so  on,  formed  by  active  participle  and  substantive  verb. 

t  Compare  with  ttnmi,  sitmi,  sitmi,  the  correspondent  sy4na,  eyita,  syats  tl 
Newari.  The  root  (si,  s4  vel  sya)  and  the  augments  (n  and  t)  are  alike  and  slike 
disposed,  that  is,  the  augment  following  the  root.  So  also  in  both  tongnes  the 
augment  of  the  2nd  and  8rd  person,  or  t,  constitutes  the  passive  in  all  3  penosi 
si-t-gnom;  sf-t^mi,  si-t-mi  =  Newari  sya-ta,  sya-ta,  sy6.ta.  The  ti-t  of  the  ost 
ia  precisely  the  sya-t  or  sha-t  of  the  other,  the  t  being  that  mark  of  aetioo,  aput 
from  one's  own,  whereby  the  passive  (with  the  help  of  the  separate  prefixed  otgee- 
tive  pronoun  in  both  tongues  alike)  is  denoted.  And  yet  theee  two  langosges  ksie 
all  the  superficial  marks  of  wide  contrariety  and  opposition.  In  the  vocabulary  I 
have  pointed  attention  to  identical  roots  or  words  used  verbally  in  one  of  thm 
tongues,  aubstantivally  in  the  other,  or  of  which  the  one  has  the  primitive,  Ihi 
other  the  derivative.  What  I  would  imply  is  that  identical  roots  and  constrocdn 
principles  may  be  foand  in  this  family  of  tongues  where  one  womid  least  expect 
to  find  them. 
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3.  •t-Sischhikmi. 
3.  •t-Sitmem. 


1.  SUtuDgmi. 


{ 


{ 


{ 


1.  Sittangehhem. 

1.  Sistangmem. 

2.  Sistam, 


2.  Sistochbem. 

2.  Sistomem. 

3.  +Si8tam. 


3.  +S'8tochhem. 
3.  +Si8tomem. 


1.  'Mi,  sinmi. 

2.  M^sitmi. 

3.  Ma  sitnai. 


Pretemt, 

1.  Sink!  mk, 

2.  Sitki  ma. 

3.  Sitki  mi. 


1.  Sit  wontongmi. 

2.  Sit  wdntam. 

3.  Sit  -hwofttan. 


PretenL 

1.  Sit  •4-dakgnom. 

2.  Sit  ^akmi. 

3.  Sit  +dakmi. 


Dual  and  plural  of  object. 

He  kills  them  two. 
He  kills  them  all. 

Preterite, 


I    r  Siachhongmt,  exol. 
^  \  Siscbhingmi,  inol. 


■   r  Sistikdngmi,  exd. 
\  Sistik^ngmi,  iiicl. 


^S^oem  ?  Sitnem.* 


4'Sistomem. 


Dual  and  plural  qf  otfeet, 

I  killed  them  two. 
I  killed  them  aU. 
-f-Sischhem. 

Dual  and  plural  qf  object. 

Then  killedst  them  two. 
ThoQ  killedst  them  all. 
^-Sistochhem. 

Dual  and  plural  of  object. 

He  killed  them  two. 
He  killed  them  all. 

Negative  Mood. 

Preterite, 


1.  Mi  sistungmi. 

2.  M&  sistum. 

3.  M4  sistam. 

&0.  &c. 

Interrogative  Mood. 

.Preterite. 

1.  Siitang  ki  mi. 

2.  Si8t6  ki  ml 

3.  Si8t6  ki  m£ 

Fotential  Mood, 

Aorietie. 

and  80  on,  like  hato  which  also  is  aoristle  in  singulari 
though  in  dual  and  plural  it  ia  tensed  and  also  in 
the  paasif  e  voioe. 


f 


Optative  Mood, 

Preterite. 

1.  Sit«|-daksttngmi,^ 

2.  Sit  4-d£ngmiy       >  &e.  like  dak  aforegone. 

3.  Sit  4-d&ngmi,       ) 


*  S^nem,  like  S^ne  in  the  imperati?e  must  he  an  error  thongh  insisted  on  to 
me.  S^ko,  to  know,  gives  S^nem  and  S^ne,  regularly  as  Sisto,  to  kill,  gives  Sitnem 
and  Sitne.     In  the  intransitives  we  have  respectively  senche  and  sische. 
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[No.  G. 


1. 

2. 
3. 


1. 
Z. 

3. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


1. 
2. 

3. 


Sin  yn. 
Sit  yu. 
Sic  yo. 

Present, 

Sinnam. 
Sitnam. 
Srtoani. 


Pre$ent, 

Sit'nasit'  n6g:nom. 
Sit'nngit*  nonnm. 
Sit'nasit'  n6mi. 


jPrecoHve  Mood. 

(That  I  may  kiU). 

Preteriie, 

1.  Sittvng  yu,      C 

2.  Sisto  yu,         <  &e.  as  in  the  nnoompoanded  vcfb. 

3.  Sisto  ya,  C 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Preterite. 

1.  SistanfpheD,  f  ^a  so  on  as  in  the  oncompooBW 

2.  Sistophcn.      K      ^^^^  ^ 

3.  Sistopheo,       I 

CorUinuative  Mood, 

Preterite. 

SitW  n6sfingmi,    r^^  ^  ^^  conjnratins  the  .aii- 
Sit  na.it  n^num,        J      li„  after  the  model  of  phi. 
Sit  nasit  nomi,  C 


Reeiproeal  Mood, 


Sit'nasit*  plinchiingmiy 
Sit'nasit*  pancbem, 
Sit'nasit'  panchem, 


(ace. 


after  the  model  of  imche,  which,  like  al 
intransitifes  in  che,  is  aoristie. 


Cau9al  Verb. 


Aff. 

Neg. 


Aff. 
Neg. 


1. 


{i: 


2. 


3. 


SinfftUar. 

Sissunsf. 
Thi  8itgn6. 

iSissnngchb^. 
Sisson^n^. 
(  Tha  sitgnochb^. 
\  Tha  sitgQon^ 

Singular. 

Sit  gnom 
=  kills   me   (snb< 
audi  ille  vel  iste). 

Sit  gnochhem. 
Sit  gnomem. 
HhSltmi. 

Sitmi. 
Sitmi. 
-fp  Sitmi. 


As  before  in  all  respects. 
See  H&to. 

Passitx  Vebb. 
Imperative  Mood. 

Dual. 

Sischb6ng. 
Tha  8iscbh6k. 

Dual  and  plural  qf  agent. 

Dif  ye  two  kill  me* 
Do  ye  all  kill  me. 
Do  ye  two  not  kill  me. 
Do  ye  all  not  kill  me. 

Indicative  present. 

Dual. 


Plwrat. 

Ststi  kong. 
Tha  sit  k<$k. 


Pima. 


4-Sit  k<5kmi,  excl. 
^-Sii  k^m,  iucl. 
=  kills  us  aH. 


-HSisehhokmi,  excl. 
-hSischhikmi,  incl. 
=  kills  ns  two. 

Dual  and  plural  ff  agent. 

Kill  me  they  two  (or  ye  two). 

Kill  me  they  all. 

+Sischhikmi.  +Sit'nem. 

Dual  and  plural  qf  agent. 

Kill  thee  they  two  (or  we  two). 
Kill  thee  they  all  (or  we  all). 
+3ischhikmi.  +Sitmen. 
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f  3.  -t-Stschhikmi. 
^  3.  4'i^i(in^°>« 


1.  Sissangmi. 


r-|-Si8tik<5ngnii.  excl. 
\  -j-Sistik^ngmi,  incL 


{ 
{ 
{ 


1.  *Sis8anjrchh^iii, 

1.  Sissangiu^m. 

2.  Siami. 


2.  Sinmi. 

2.  Sinmi. 

3.  Sittain. 


3.  Sistochhem. 
3.  SUtomem. 


Dual  and  plural  qf  agent. 

Kill  him  they  two  (or  ye  two). 
Kill  him  they  all. 

JPrelerite* 

C  -f  Sischh6ngmi,  ezcl. 

Dual  and  plural  qf  agent. 

Killed  me  they  two  (or  ye  two). 

Killed  me  they  all. 

Sischhem.  Senem?  Sitnem. 

Dual  and  plural  of  agent. 

Killed  thee  they  two  (or  we  two). 
Killed  thee  they  all  (or  we  all) . 
Sistochhem.  Sistomem. 

Dual  and  plural  qf  agent. 

Killed  him  they  two. 
Killed  him  they  all. 

Second  fobm  of  the  Passiye. 
Infinitive  Mood, 


not  to  be 
not  to  become 


}" 


killed. 


Gerunde, 


Sista  ndt'he,  dumhe, 

Sista  nol*nung,  damnung, 

Sista  Dot'not'h&,  damdnmha,        \-  at  supra. 

Sista  not'singhe,  domsinghe, 

Sista  not'khea,  damkhen, 

Participlee^ 

r 

Sitta  not'Yi  or  dnrnvi,         ^ 

Sista  no*ta  or  domta»  >  at  sapra. 

Siata  no'ting,  dumting,      j 

Verbal  noune, 

Sista  not'  or  dum-chyang,  T 
Sista  not'  or  dam-lung,        >  at  supra. 
Sista  not'  or  dum-singr,        J 
Negatifes  by  mang  prefixed. 

Imperative  present, 

Singular,  Dual, 

Aff.  SbU,  n6  dum.  BUu{5^^'';i,_ 

Neg.  By  prefixed  participle  tb^ 


Tlurat. 


*  Brackets  before  the  repeated  numbers  (aosweriog  to  3  persons  of  verb),  and 
the  crosses  (+),  as  before  explained. 
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[No.  6. 


1    Situ 

2.  SUta 

3.  Sista 


And  to  on  aocording  to  the  paradigiBS  pU 
and  dam. 


Indicative  praent 

Cnof^nom. 
(  dumam. 

{n<5nam. 
dnmi. 
{n<5mi. 
dumi. 

Remark. — ^Thii  form  of  the  paiaWe  has  a  correspondent  active  form,  mi'viy  nof- 
nom  Yet  dumum,  and  both  are  singnlarlj  free  from  doubt  u  to  the  vense,  mid 
singularly  correspondent  with  our  English  idiom,  I  am  killing,  I  am  killed,  ths 
phrases  being  in  effect,  I  am  the  killer  and  I  am  the  killed. 

But,  owing  to  the  inherence  of  the  relative  sense  in  the  participles,  these  form 
are  eschewed.  The  following  correspondent  forms  in  Kh^  and  Newiri  are  eqvalif 
available  in  those  languages  and  equally  eschewed  for  the  same  reason. 

Khdt. 


Active. 


1 .  Haonya  hiiQ. 

2.  Hinnja  hds. 

3.  Hinn7ah<5. 


H&nyako  hiSn. 

Hanyako  hds. 
Hanyako  h<5. 

I^ewdri, 


1.  Ji  iy&hmakh&,  or  ju. 

2.  Chha  sy&hmakha,  or  jd. 

3.  W6  syibmakha,  or  j6. 


Syanahmakha,  I 
Syanabmakha,  V  kha  or  j6lo.* 
Sy&nahmakha,  J 

Special  forms  qf  action  between  the  2  Jirtt  persons. 

First  form,  I  to  thee. 

Kill  or  killed  or  will  kill  thee  I  only. 
Kill  or  kitled  or  will  kill  yon  two  I  only. 
Kill  or  killed  or  will  kiU  you  all  I  only. 

Second  form,  Thou  to  me. 

Killst  or  wilt  kill  me  thou  (or  he).  1      ^  „,,„  ,       . 

KiU  or  will  kill  me  ye  two  (or  they  two).  >  rjL^^ 
Kill  or  will  kill  me  ye  all  only.  traxan. 

Killedst  me  thou  (or  be). 
Killed  me  ye  two  (or  they  two). 
Killed  me  ye  all  only. 

The  negative  merely  prefixes  mi  as  in  active  voice. 

The  interrogative  drops  the  final  m  or  mi  and  substitates  ki  mSi,  as  in  active 
voice. 

The  potential  is  conjugated  with  the  passive  form  of  the  secondary  verb  w6ato. 

Preieni  (md  future,  Preterite, 

1.  Sit'wdngnom.  1.  Sit'wdnsiingmi. 

2.  Sit'wd^mi.  2.  Sit'wdnmi 

3.  Sit*w6ntnm.  3.  Sit*w6ntttm. 

Optative  mood  precisely  as  in  the  active  voice,  dakgnom,  meaning  I 
and  I  am  desired,  and  the  passive  expression  being  removed  from  the  tnamcated 
main  verb. 


8, 

Sit'num. 

D. 

Sit'nochhem. 

F. 

8it*nonem. 

8. 

ySit'gnom. 

D. 

7Sit'gnochhem. 

P. 

Sit'gnonem. 

8. 

TSit'sungmi. 

D. 

ySit'snngchhem. 

P. 

Bit'sungnem. 

] 


and  so  only   ooBJnfaiing 
like  passive  of  Hate. 


*  Kha  and  yCk  are  substantive  verbs  in  Newari,  whereof  the  former  is  immiitable, 
and  the  latter  becomes  jiilo  in  the  preterite. 
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Preeative  Mood. 


JPrueni.  Preterite. 

1.  Sit'  gno  ya.  1.  Sissang  ya,       '\  and  to  on,  by  dropping  final  m  or 

3.  Sit'  ya.  2.  Sin  yu,  (     mi  of  the  passiYe  and  snbatitating 

3.  Sit'  yu.  3.  Sisto  ya,  j     immutable  precatife  particle  ya. 

The  sabjunctive  mood  resembles  the  above,  taking  only  its  own  signs  in  lieu  of 
yu,  the  precatiYe  sign. 

Causal. 


Present. 


Preterite, 


1 .  Sit  ping  gnom.  1.  Sit  pingsongmi,    *!  and  so  all  through    all  the  pas- 

2.  Sit  pingmi.  2.  Sit  pingmi,  I    siyo  forms  of  3ie  verb  ptngko, 

3.  Sit  pingmi.  3.  Sit  pingkum,        J      which  see. 

According  to  the  above  paradigm  of  slsto,  conjugate  also  pisto  to  bring,* 
khisto  to  ruby  kbwasto,  to  feed,  phasto,  to  enable  (pha'to),  cbasto,  to  hit  with 
stone  (cha'to),  iAwasto  (khwii'to),  to  tighten,  dosto,  to  sustain  for  another, 
(dophto)  musto,  to  sett  (mnphto),  testo.  to  set  at  liberty  or  cause  to  begin 
(teMto)y  theato,  to  kick  (the/Ato),  chusto,  to  finish  it  (chuphto)^  ohisto,  to 
suspend,  isto,  to  tell,  risto,  to  rot  it,  josto  (jopto),  to  kindle,  chhisto,  to  relate 
(chhi'to),  wasto,  to  abandon,  yosto,  to  approve,  like,  nisto,  to  wet  (n4'to),  lusto 
(luphto),  to  transplant,  thos'to  (tbophto)  to  take  out,  tosto  (tophto).  to  reconcile, 
to  unite  ;  lis' to,  to  teach  and  to  return  ;  pes'to,  to  reap ;  16s*to  (laMto),  to  take 
for  another,  &c.  ecc.  N.  B. — The  intercalary  silibant  varies  to  sb,  ph  and  English 
ib.     It  is  least  obscure  with  the  vowel  i ;  most  so  with  the  vowels  i,  u  and  6. 

8th. — Conjugation  of  transitives  in  po,  not  having  a  nasal  (n.  ng.  m)  before  it. 

The  verb  top',  to  strike  (potius,  t6).t 


Aff.    To'mung, 
Neg.  Mang  to'mung 

Oerunde. 


J 


Infinitive  Mood. 


aoristic. 


Top'he,  ^ 

Topnung,         I 
Toptopha,         Y  ut 
Topsinghe, 
Topklien, 


supra. 


To'fi, 

Topta, 

Toptang, 


Partieiplet. 


Verbal  nouns, 

Topchy&ng, 
Toplung, 
Topsing, 
Negatives  of  all  by  prefixed  m&ng. 

Imperative. 

Sinffular.  Dual. 

To'po.  Topcbhe.  Tomne. 


» ut  supra. 


Plural. 


*  Kh  of  khisto  is  a  very  peculiar  sound  vers;ing  upon  a  vague  tb,  or  hard  h  or 
Sanscrit  ksh :  kh,  is  hard  Arabic,  without  the  least  vagueness. 

t  The  root  is  properly  to,  equal  to  tk  vel  dk  of  Chinese,  New&ri,*Sontal  and  tha, 
the  same  aspirated,  of  Kuswar.  The  dubious  adherence  of  the  transitive  sign,  or 
p,  is  highly  significant. 

3k 
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Fifn  Voeabmlmrj, 


[Ko.  6. 


Dmmi  wmi  piarmi  ^  •^ftei. 


{ 
{ 


To*pocUie. 
To'poM. 

Do  thov  strike  thcai  two. 
Do  thoo  strike  them  ftlL 

Th£  top'. 
Tb£  topcbhik. 
Tha  top'me. 

Th&  topchhe.                       Thk  topne. 
Kill  not  them  two. 
Kill  not  ihem  alL 

• 

Indicative  present. 

1.  To'mi* 

J  .  Topchhokmi,  excl.      j^  1 
t     Topchhikmi,  ind.      +  J 

Dm/  €md  plurmi  of  objtcL 

To*  popmf,  ezd. 
To'  pern,  inct 

1.  Tomehhem. 

1.  Tomem. 

2.  To'mu 

I  strike  them  two. 
I  ttnkf  them  all. 
•f'Topchhikmi. 

Dual  mmd  plmral  qf  Q^feet. 

•f-Topnem. 

2   To|>chhikmi. 
2.  To'mem. 
3.-fTo'mi.t 

Thou  atrik'st  them  two. 
Thou  strikUt  ihem  mil. 
«|>Topchhikmi. 

Dual  €md  plural  of  okjtcL 

•|>To'Bn. 

8.^.To*pchhikmi. 
S.+To'sea. 

He  strikes  them  two. 
He  strikes  them  sU. 

FreteriU. 

1.  To'pnngmi, 


{ 
{ 


1.  To'pangehhem. 

1.  To'pnngmcm. 

2.  To'pam. 


2.  To'poehhem. 

2.  To'|>omem. 
S.  +To'pam. 

3.  -t-To'pochhem. 
3.  •^•ro'pomem. 


{,  Topchhongmi,  ezd. 


TopchUingmi,  incL 

Dmul  umd  Fiural  of  objteU 

I  strnck  them  two. 
I  St  rack  them  all. 
•I'Topcbhem.  -hTomiii 

Dual  and  plural  qf  ohjeei, 

Thoa  stnick'tt  them  two. 
Then  struck'st  them  sU. 
^To'poehhem. 

Dual  and  plural  qf  object* 

He  struck  them  two. 
He  struck  them  all. 

Negative  by  prefixed  mi. 


}■  To'pikongmi,  ezd. 
"*  To'pikeni^mti  iud. 


•f'To'pomeni. 


Optative  mood  by  conjugating  the  verb  to  desire  suffixed  to  the  nnchsogtog 
form  tup*  of  the  main  verb. 


*  It  is  noticeable  very  that  the  verbs  in  po  have  no  mark  of  the  first  perms 
singular  of  present  tense,  so  generally  contradiscioguisbed  from  the  2nd  and  Srd, 
or  all  otiier  persons.  Even  Newari  preserves  this  distinction,  daje,  dajn,  (in  ihi 
psst  dlya,  dal^  dala). 

t  Tumi  with  the  prolonged  tone  instead  of  the  abrupt  one,  means  he  plsrei, 
whereas  to'mi,  is  he  hits.  The  former  comes  from  tiko  =:  place  $  the  Utter  froa 
to'po  ss  hit. 
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Interrogative  JUood, 
Preterite. 


Preient. 

1.  Tom*  ki  mi.  To*pttn|^  ki  vai^ 

2.  +Top*  ki  ma.  To'po  ki  m6, 

3.  +Top'  ki  mi.  ^-To'po  ki  mm, 

Subjunctive  by  sabstitutioj^  nam  in  present  mnd  phen  in  past  for  the  interro- 
gatiTe  ki  mi. 


} 


Ace.  by  dropping  the  mi  or 
m  final  and  subBtitatiug  ki 
mi. 


Potential  Mood, 
Present  and  Past  CAorUtie). 


1.  Top  wontangmi,    1 

2.  Tup  wo^tum.         >  &c.  at  in  Hito  and  tiishto  potentials. 

3.  +"^0?  wontnm,     J 


Presents 


Precative  Mood. 
Past. 


1.  Tom  yn. 

2.  +Top  yn. 

3.  -f^op  yu. 


&«• 


1.  Top  ni  top  nognom, 

2.  Top  ni.  top  nonnm, 

3.  Top  na  top  nomi, 


L.  To'  pungyn.  '\ 
\.  To*  poyn.       >  &c. 
L  +To*  poyn,  j 

Continuative  Mood. 

Pretent  tense. 

1  *and  so  on,  oonjagating  the  auxiliary  Terb 
I  D<5  after  the  manner  of  phi,  in  dual  and 
J      plural. 

Beeiproeal  Mood. 


Present. 

1.  Top  nk  top  pi^chungmi, 

2.  Top  ni  top  pinchem. 

3.  Top  ni  top  pi^cbem. 


I  and  so  on,  conj 
I      of  imche. 


Causal  Verb. 


njngatingpiigiche  after  the  model 


As  before  in  all  respects.     See  prior  samples. 
Cause  to  strike,  top'piogko  (see  trans.  **  inkd"). 


Passive  Verb. 

Imperative  Mood. 

Sinffular. 

Dual. 

Plural. 

Top  sung 
=  Hit  me. 

Top  chhong 

=  Hit  us  two. 

To'pi  kong 

—  Hit  us  all. 

*  Top  ni  top  mntchun^mi  (from  musche,  to  sit)  may  also  be  used,  =:  daya 
ehona  of  Newiri.  So  also  the  reciprocal  can  be  expressed  by  top  ni  top  pingmi 
or  the  transitive  which  moreover  is  apt  to  blend  in  sense  with  the  oontinuative. 
8o  also  you  can  express  the  habitual  present  tense  by  to'  vi  nognom,  literally  I  am 
the  striker. 

8ic2 
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[Xo.  6. 


Top  saiifchhf. 
Top  sungoe. 

Th£  topmo. 
Th&  topmochhe. 
Thi  topmooe. 


Dual  and  piural  qf  agmt. 

Hit  me  ye  two. 
Hit  me  je  all. 

Negativet* 

Tbi  topchhok. 
Hit  me  not  ye  two. 
Hit  me  not  ye  all. 

Indicative  Mood. 


Jhi  to'pok. 


1. 


Singular.  Dual, 

To'  mam  *|  +Top  ehhokmi,  ezcL 

=  hits  me  (snban-  >4-'rop  cbhikmi,  inch 


{1: 


2. 


{ 


2. 

2. 
3. 


di,  be). 

To*  mochhem. 
To'  momem. 
-f  To'  mi. 

To'  mi. 
To'  mi. 
•I-To'  mi. 


Plural, 

To'  popmi,  excl. 
incl. 
hits  us  aU. 


},  To'  popno 
+To'  pern, 
=  hiU 


ft 


■  Top  chbikmi. 
Top'  mem. 


J         =  hits  OS  two. 

Dual  and  plural  qf  agent. 

They  two  (and  ye  two)  hit  me. 

They  all  hit  me. 

4-Top  chbikmi.  -("Top  nem. 

Dual  and  plural  qf  agent. 

They  two  (and  we  two)  hit  thee. 

They  all  (and  we  all)  hit  thee. 

-{-Top  chbikmi.  •^•Topmem. 

Dual  and  plural  of  agent. 

They  two  (and  ye  two)  hit  him. 
They  all  hit  him. 


Singular, 
Topsnngmi* 


Freterite. 

Dual, 

r  I  Top  chhongmi,  ezcl. 
\    To'p  chhingmi,  incl. 


FharaL 

{I  To'pi  kong  mi,  exd. 
To'pi  keng  mi,  incL 


{ 


1.  Top  sang  cbhem. 
1.  Top  sung  mem. 
2.  To'  mi. 


Dual  and  plural  tff  agent. 

They  two  (or  ye  two)  struck  me. 

They  all  struck  me. 

•|»Top  cbhem.  -^Tom  nem. 

N.  B. — The  brackets  and  the  initial  crosses  (-f-)  refer,  as  before  explained  to 
forms  of  the  verb  scarcely  reconcileable  with  our  ideas  of  conjugation  and  yet  not 
easily  separable  from  such  as  are  so,  and  to  forms  common  to  the  acti?e  and 
passite  vuiceSy  see  on  for  another  view  of  the  subject. 

Dual  and  plural  qf  agent. 

They  two  (or  we  two)  struck  thee. 

They  all  struck  thee. 

4-To'  pochhem.  4' To'  pomem. 

Dual  and  plural  qf  agent. 

They  two  struck  him. 
They  all  struck  him. 

A  second  form  of  passive  is  constructed  from  the  past  participle  and  the  aaziliar 
▼eib,  as  aforenoticed,  thus — 


{ 
{ 


2.  To'  mi. 

2.  To'  mi. 

3.  +To'  pum. 


3.    j,To'  pochhem. 
3.      To*  pomem. 
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1.  Topta  nognom,* 

2.  Topta  noDam, 

3.  Topta  nomi, 
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} 


Ace.  according  to  the  model  of  sheer  neuters   (see 
phi). 

Special  Forms, 
I.— I  and  thou. 


s. 

Top  nuniy 

D. 

TopDOcbbem, 

P. 

Top  nonem, 

8.7 

Top'mnm. 

D.7 

Top'  mochhem. 

P. 

Top'  monem. 

S.7 

Top  snngmi. 

D. 

Top  sungchhem. 

P. 

Top  suagnem* 

I  (only)  strike  or  will  strike  or  struck  thee.  "1 
I  (only)  strike  or  struck  you  two.  | 


I  (only)  strike  or  struck  you  all. 

II.— Thou  and  1. 

Thou  strik'st  or  wilt  strike  me. 
Ye  two  strike  or  will  strike  me. 
Ye  all  strike  or  will  strilfe  me. 
Thou  struckedst  me. 
Ye  two  struck  me. 
Ye  all  struck  me. 


J 


Aoristic. 


} 


Present  and 
Future. 


>Preterite 


The  optatife  passive  is  precisely  similar  to  the  optative  active.    The  negative 
mood  is  formed,  as  before,  by  merely  prefixing  the  particle  of  negation,  or  mi. 

Interrogative  Mood, 

JPreteriie, 

Topsnng  ki  m&.      '\  Dual  and  plural  bj  dropping  m 
Tom  ki  m&.  >     or  mi  final  and  substituting  the 

•f-To'po  ki  mi,  j     interrogative  form. 

Subjunctive  mood  by  substituting  nam  and  phen  for  ki  m&,  aocordiog  to  tense* 

Potential  Mood. 


Present. 

1.  To*  mo  ki  ma. 

2.  ^Top  ki  ma. 

3.  •h'^op  ki  mi. 


Present  (or future), 

1.  Top  wongnom. 

2.  Top  wonmi. 

3.  ^Top  wontum. 

Present, 


Preterite, 

1.  Top  wonsungmi, 

2.  Top  wonmi, 

3.  +Top  wontum, 

JPreeative  Mood. 


} 


and  so  on,  conjugating  with 
the  passive  of  wonco  like 
the  passive  of  hito. 


1.  To'mo  yu. 
2+Top  yu. 
3-i-Top  yu. 


1  Dual   and   plural   as  in  the 
S     indicative,  substituting  yu 
J     for  the  final  m  or  mi. 


Preterite. 

1 .  Top  sung  yu. 

2.  Tom  yu. 

3.  +  To'po  yu. 

Causal  Verb, 

Formed  as  before  with  the  passive  of  pingko  added  to  top*.  Top  pinggnom, 
&c.,  Top  pingsungmi,  &c.  Like  the  above  paradigm  of  roots  in  'po  are  conjugated 
also,  cbi'po,  to  defecate,  wo'po,  to  shoot,  i*po,  to  raise  (make  get  up)  du'po,  to 
kindle,  kbi'po,  to  make  rope,  pi*po,  to  suck,  po'po,  to  lick,  yo'po,  to  take  off, 
chbo'po,  to  sharpen,  and  all  others  having  no  consonant  but  an  abrupt  tone  (stand- 
ing for  truncated  p)  before  the  transitive  sign. 

9th. — Conjugation  of  transitives  in  po  having  a  nasal  (m.  n.  ng)  before  it. 


*  See  prior  note  at  Sishto.  Here  we  have  for  V&yu  to'vi  nognom  and  topta 
nognoni,  =  kbas  kutnya  hon  and  kutyako  hon  and  dihma  kba,  d&ya'bma  kha, 
New&ri. 
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[No.  6. 


The  Yerb  hoB,  to  tattB. 
Infinitive  Mood* 

AIT.    Honmuii^,  to  taste  or  to  have  tasted.*    Aoriatie. 
Neg.  Mang  hominaDg,  not  to  taite  or  to  have  tasted. 

GerundM. 
Horn  he. 
Horn  nang, 
Horn  bom  bl. 
Honi  sins;  he. 
Uom  kben. 


Present.  Tasting  |     ^.^^  ,^^.^  ^^^^  .'^  preterite. 


Honri  or  HomTi. 
Homta  or  Uoinpta. 


Horn  cbjing. 


}' 


Pharal. 

Hoonne. 


Past.     HaVini;  tasted. 

Fotnre  or  prea<;nt.     When  tasting. 

Past.    After  tasting.    Aiter  fasTiog  tasted. 

Participles, 

Who  tastes*  dit)  or  will  taste.    Aoristie. 
What  is  or  has  been  tasted.     Past  and  paasive. 
Homting  or  UompULng.     Wbxt  will  be  tasted,  what  is  naually  tasted,  what  fit  to 

be  tasted.     Future  passiYe. 

Verbal  Noune, 

Expresses  the  instrament  as  homehying  11,  the  tattiBi 
tongue.  It  is  also  used  substantifely  horn  chjang, 
the  taster  (organ,  not  man.) 

Horn  lung,  expresses  the  locality,  external  to  self. 
Horn  sin|[,  expresses  the  time  of  tasting. 

The  negative  forms  of  all  the  above  are  made  by  prefixing  the  privitiTtt  pvti. 
cle  mang. 

Imperative  Mood. 

Dual, 

Homchhe. 
Dual  and  plural  of  object. 

Do  thou  taste  those  two. 
Do  thou  taate  them  alL 

Negatives  qf  Ike  above. 

Tha  homchhe. 

Do  not  tuste  those  two. 

Do  not  taste  them  all. 

Lndicatite  Mood. 
Fretent  tente. 

{I  Horn  chhokmi,  excl. 
'Horn  cbhikmi,  incl. 

Dual  and  plural  qf  object. 

I  taste  them  two. 
1  taste  them  all. 
-f-Hom  chhikmi. 

Dual  and  plural  qf  object. 

Thou  tast'st  them  two. 
Thou  tast'st  them  all. 
4*  Homchhikmi. 


Singular. 
Hompo. 


Hovpoehhe. 
Uompome. 

Thi  bom. 
Ttii  homcbhik. 
Th&  homne. 


Th&  homn^. 


{ 


].  Horn  aangmi. 


1.  Horn  sangcbbem. 
1.  Uom  sungmem. 

2.  4"  ^om  mi. 


r  ,  Horn  popmi,  exd. 
\  '*Uom  pem,  loci. 


-|-Homnem. 


f2.       Horn  chh'kmi. 
\2.       Horn  mem* 
3.+Hom  mi. 


"7*  Aomnen. 


*  Also  used  quite  like  an  adjective  hommung  ti,  drinking  or  palatable  water, 
water  fit  for  tasting  or  being  tasted. 
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Dual  and  plural  qf  oijeei, 

3.-l~Homehhikmi.  He  tastes  them  two. 

S.c^Hommem.  He  tastes  tlMm  all. 

Frelerite. 

1.  Horn  pnRgmi  /+U°"  chhongmi,  excl.         /+Hompi  kongmi,  excl. 

X.  »*w«*  I*-  6  \  •^Hom  cbhiQgmi,  locl.  \^Hoinpi  keagmi,  iuol. 

Dual  and  plural  qf  object, 

{1.  Horn  pongchhem.         fl  tasted  them  two. 
I.  Horn  pangmem.  \I  tasted  them  all. 

2.  Horn  pum.  -fHom  chhem.  4'^^''^  ntm. 

Dual  and  plural  qf  object, 

{2.  Horn  pocbbem.  fThou  tastedst  them  two. 

2.  Horn  pomem.  \Tiioa  tasteiUt  them  all. 

8.4~  UoDB  pum.  -^Hom  pochbem.  -(-Horn,  pomem. 

Dual  and  plural  qf  object. 


{ 


Horn  pochhem.  THe  tasted  them  two. 

'Horn  pomem.  \He  tasted  them  all. 


Negative  mood  by  prefixed  mi. 

Optative  mood  bj  conjagattoa  of  the  verb  dak  saffized  to  the  root  (hom)  of  the 
main  verb  Hom  dak  gnom,  &c. 

Interroeative  mood  by  dropping  final  mi  or  m  and  sabstitating  the  interrogation 
form  ki  mif  thvs — 

Present,  JPreterite, 

1.  Hom  sang  ki  m£  Hom  pang  ki  mi. 

2.4*  Hom  kima.  Hom  po  ki  mi. 

3.H~Hom  kimi.  4~H<»°  po  ^^  ™^« 

Sabjunctive  mood  by  sabstitating  nam  in  the  present  and  phen  in  the  past  for 
ki  ma,  thus  hom  sung  nam,  if  I  taste;  hom  pang  pben,  if  I  had  tasted,  &c. 

Potential  mood  by  conjugating  tlie  aoristic  transitive  wonto  after  the  root  hom. 

Precative  Mood, 


Present,  Preterite, 

1.  Hom  sung  ya.  Hom  pimg  ya«  *lthas    merely  sabstitating   the 

2.  -{"Horn  yu.  Hom  po  yu.  >     precative  particle  for  the  in- 
S.  -|~^o°>  y^-               -^^ompoyu.               J     terrogative. 

Continuaiive  Mood. 

Horn  na  hom  nognomi  "| 

Hom  na  hom  nouum,  J^&c.  as  before. 

Hom  na  hom  nomi,  J 

Reciprocal  Mood. 

Hom  na  hom  panchungmiy        "| 

Hom  na  hom  pancbem,  ^&o.  as  before. 

Hom  na  hom  panchem,  J 

Caund. 
By  conjugating  the  root  hom  with  the  caasal  verb  pingko,  at  before. 
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iJL    Hoa  swic. 


AC    Hob 

AC    Horn 

r.Thi 


nngne. 


ffnipilcr. 
1.  Hob  b«b. 

1.  Hob  BochheB. 


ri.  Hob 
\1.  Hob 


SmgmUit. 
2.  •f'H^^"''^^ 


{ 
{ 


2.  HoBBI* 

2.  Hommi. 

3.  •^•HomBi. 
3.  ^HoBchbikBi, 

3.  4-^<^°^  BCB. 


1.  Horn  sungBL 


{ 
{ 


1.  Hob  tangehhem. 

1.  Horn  snngmem. 

2.  Hommi. 


2.  Hommi. 
2.  Hommi. 
d.+Hompam. 


{ 


8. 4~  Horn  pochem. 
8. 4- Horn  pomem. 

Hompta  Dognom, 
Hompta  nonam, 
Hompta  nomi, 


FABsm. 
Imperatiioc  Mood. 


Homchhosg. 
TIm  boBcUiok. 

Dmal  Mmd  pimrmi  of  flfoi/. 


Hob  pi  koog. 
Tha  hom  pok. 


Do  ye  two  mm« 
Do  je  all  taste  bo. 
Do  ye  two  taste  Be  aot. 
Do  ye  all  taste  me  not. 

Indicative  Mood. 


Hob  ciihokBi,  ezcL         f  i  Hom  popmi,  exeL 

\      UoB  pern,  ind. 


DumL  FlwrmL 

l^**  Hob  chhikmi,  ind. 

Dmml  mmi  pbarml  qf  agtnt^ 

Tbey  two  (or  ye  two)  taste 
They  all  taste  me. 

J}maL  PhurmL 

4-  Hob  dihikmt  4~  Homnem. 

Dmal  and  piurai  qf  ffemi. 

They  two  (and  we  two)  taste  thee. 
Tliey  all  (and  we  two)  taste  thee. 
-)- Hom  chhikmi.  -f-Hommem. 

Tbey  two  (and  ye)  taste  him. 
They  all  taste  him. 

Preterite, 

{■Hom  chbong  mi,  ezd.        f  .  Hompi  kongmi,  excL 
^Hom  ebbing  mi,  ind.        X"*  Hompi  kengmi,  iad. 

JhLol  end  piurai  of  ageat. 

They  two  (or  ye  two)  tasted  me. 
Tbey  all  tasted  me. 
-^Homcbhem.  -f-  Homnem. 

Dual  and  plural  of  ageut. 

They  two  (or  we  two)  tasted  thee. 
They  all  (or  we  two)  tasted  thee. 
-f-Hom  pocbhem.  -}-Hom  pomem. 

Dual  and  plural  qf  agent. 

They  two  tasted  him. 
Tbey  all  tasted  them. 

2nd  form  of  the  paBsire. 


} 


&c.  as  before  throughont  the  auxiliary  Terb. 
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S.  Homnam. 

D.         Horn  nochem. 
P.  Horn  Qonem. 


S,y       Hommam. 
I>.'y      Horn  mocbhem. 

P.         Horn  monem. 


Special  Forms, 

I.— I  and  thon. 
I  (only)  taste  or  will  tagte  or  did  taste  thee'1 


I  (only)  taste  or  tasted  you  t«o. 
I  (only)  taste  or  tasted  you  all. 

II.—Tiiou  and  I. 

Thou  (or  he)  tast'st  or  wilt  taste  me. 

Ye  two  (or  they  two)   taste  &c.  or  will 

taste  me. 
Ye  all  taste  or  will  taste  roe. 


>Aori8tic. 


Present 

and 
Future. 


S.-y 
P. 


Hom  suDgmi.* 
Hom  sungchhem. 
Hom  sungnem. 


Preterite. 


Preterite, 

Thou  (or  he)  tasted'st  me.  "1 

Ye  two  (or  they  two)  tasted  me.  [ 

Ye  all  (only)  tasted  me.  J 

Negative  Mood, 

Is  formed,  as  in  active  voices  merely  by  prefixing  the  privative  particle  m&. 

Optative  Mood. 

Concurs  with  the  same  in  the  active  voice,  dak  havinj;  an  active  and  passive 
sense,  and  the  neuter  form  dakgnom  being  also  the  passive  form,  dakgnom  I 
desire  or  am  desired  ;  the  latter  sense  transferred  to  root.  With  the  synonymoas 
▼erb  yot%  to  like,  the  voices  can  be  distinguished,  yosto  being  the  active  transitive 
and  yosung  the  passive,  hence  we  have  as  optative  active  and  passive. 


Active  voice. 
1.  Hom  yonmi.  ">  Present  tense. 


2.  Hom  yotmi. 

3.  Hom  yotmi. 

1 .  Hom  yostungmi. 

2.  Hom  yostum. 

3.  Hom  yostum, 


I  like  to  taste. 


Passive  voice. 

1.  Hom  yotgnom. 

2.  Hom  yonmi. 
8.  Hom  yostum. 

1.  Hom  yossungmi. 

2.  Hom  yonmi. 

3.  Hom  yostum. 


} 
I 


Present  tense. 

I  like  to  be 

tasted. 


>  Preterite,  2.  Hom  yonmi.  J     Preterite. 

Interrogative  Mood. 

Simply  by  dropping  m  or  mi  final  and  substituting  ki  mi. 

Suhjimctive  Mood. 

Simply  by  dropping  the  mi  or  m  and  substituting  nam  for  present  and  phen  for 
past  tense,  Hommonam  :  Uomsungphen,  &c. 

Potential  Mood. 
By  conjugating  the  passive  of  wonto,  as  before,  added  to  the  root  bom. 

JPrecative  Mood. 

By  dropping  the  final  m  or  mi,  and  substituting  ya  :  Hommo  yu :   Homsung 
yu,  &c. 


*  The  mark  y  placed  before  some  of  these  forms  indicates  that  they  are  in. 
eluded  in  the  more  ordinary  forms  of  conjugation.  They  are  repeated  here  for 
illustration.  The  change  of  sense  in  dual  and  plural  of  preterite  shows,  in  con- 
junction with  the  whole  system  of  conjugation,  bow  restive  the  language  is  under 
these  trammels. 
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Oautal  Mood, 

As  before  by  pingko  added  to  the  root. 

Thus  are  conjogatedi  D4mpo,  to  smell;  thampo,  to  lose;  i^hampo,  to  bury; 
bempo,  to  eanse  to  sleep ;  hampo,  to  spread ;  and  all  similar  words.  So  also  sre 
conjugated  all  traQsitives  in  ko  hsTing  a  nasal  before  them  (n  or  ng)  as  pingko,  ts 
send  ;  ohi^kOf  to  spin  and  to  fill  ;  pu^ko,  to  weave  ;  hiSnko,  to  uncoTer ;  honko, 
to  obey  ;  chhu^kOi  to  cleanse  ;  tunko,  to  drink  spirits  and  to  cherish;  su^ko,  to 
dry  at  fire— only  that  the  terminations  dependaot  on  the  transicive  change  «itk 
that  sisn,  and  at  bompo  makes  bompopmi  hompemi  so  pingko  makes  pingkokai 
pingkem. 

10th. — ConJQgation  of  transitives  in  ko  not  haTing  any  consonant  between  the 
sign  and  the  root. 

The  rerb  T4,  to  place. 
Infinitive  Mood. 


Air.    T6mnng.                 1  Anr».i 
Neg.  Mang  tamnng.        /  ^^"•^ 

Gerundt, 

Tabe, 

T&nnng, 
T&t&hi, 
TisiDghe, 
TAkhen, 

out  snpra. 

supra. 


Pariieiplet, 

ToTi, 
Toti, 
TotAng, 

Verbal  noons. 
TacbyAng, 

T&lung,  Y  ut  snpra. 

Tasing, 


Vut 
rba 

} 


{ 


Singular, 

Aff.    Tiko. 
Neg.  Tha  to. 

Tnkochhe. 
Takome. 


Thd  tochhik. 
Tha  tome. 


Singular. 
1.  Tdngmi.* 


1.  T&ngchbem. 
1.  Tangmem. 
S.+TomL 


NegatiTes  of  all  by  mftng  prefixed. 
Imperative  Mood, 

Dual.  I^haraL 


Tachhe. 
Tha  tochhe. 


Tine. 
Tha  tone. 


Dual  and  JPlural  qf  Object. 

Pnt  down  those  two. 
Put  down  them  all. 

Negative, 

Pnt  not  down  them  two. 
Put  not  down  them  all. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Dual, 


riursL 


Ti  chhnkmi,  ezcl. 


CT£ 

(  Ta  chhikmi,  incl. 

Dual  and  JPlural  of  Object. 

I  pnt  down  them  two. 
I  put  down  them  all. 
-fTochhikmi. 


r  Tikokmi. 
1  Takem. 


•fTonein. 


*  Also  ToTi  nognom,  as  elsewhere  explained. 
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2.  Tochhikmi. 
2.  Tomem. 
3.+Tomi. 


f  3.+ Tochhikmi, 
it.  3. -|- Tomem. 


Singular, 
1.  Takangmi. 


Dwil  and  Plural  of  Object, 

Thoa  patst  down  them  two. 
Tiiou  putst  down  the|»  all. 
^-Tochhikmi. 

Dual  and  Plural  qf  Object. 

He  puts  down  them  two. 
He  puts  down  them  all. 

Freterite, 


•|*Tomem. 


Plural 


{ 


r  T&kikongmi. 
tT&kikengmi. 


{ 


{ 


1.  Takangchhem. 

1.  Takungmem. 

2.  Takum. 


2.  T&kochhem. 
2.  Takomem. 
3.-t-Takam. 


Dual. 

Ta  clihongmi. 
T4  cbhingmi. 

Dual  and  Plural  qf  Object. 

I  pliiced  them  two. 

I  placed  them  all. 

Tachhem.  Tanem. 

Dual  and  Plural  of  Object. 

Thou  put*st  down  them  two. 

Thou  put'st  down  them  all. 

4-  Takocbhem.  -I"  T&komem , 

Dual  and  Plural  tff  Objeci. 


{,3.  T^kochhem.  He  put  down  them  two. 

*  8.  Takomem.  He  put  down  them  all. 

Negative  mood  by  prefixed  m£. 

Optative  mood  by  dak  conjugated  after  the  ta  root,  as  before  given. 

loterrogative  mood  by  catting  off  final  mi  or  m  and  substituiiog  tha  querying 
formula  ki  ma. 

Subjunctive  mood  by  like  truncation  and  substitution  of  nam  for  present  and 
phen  for  past  tense. 

Potential  mood  by  conjugating  wonto  after  the  root  ii. 

Precative  by  the  immutable  particle  yu  substituted  for  final  mi,  m. 

Causal  by  conjugating  piugko  added  to  root. 

Continuative  Mood, 

and  so  on,  conjag^iting  the  substantive  verb  n<5,  to  be 
after  the  model  of  phi  to  come  and  prefixing  the 
iterated  root  with  na  interposed. 


1.  Ta  nata  nognom, 

2.  T4  nata  nonum. 

3.  Ta  nata  nomi. 


} 


Reciprocal  Mood. 


Singular. 

1.  Ti  nat&  panchnngmi. 

2.  Ta  nat^  p&nchem. 


2.  Ta  nat6  panchem. 


Plural. 

{Ta  nata  pichikokmi. 
Ta  nati  pacbiicem. 
Ta  nata  pachinem. 
Ti  nata  pachimem. 


Dual. 

{Ta  nat&  panachhokmi. 
T&  nata  p&nacbliikmi. 
T4  nati  pinachhikml« 
Ta  nata  p^nachbikmi. 

And  so  on  for  the  preterite  after  the  model  of  imche  and  all  reflex  verba  in  che. 
This  is  formed  by  the  refiex  of  the  verb  pd  to  do,  which  is  pdiiche  added  to  the 
iterated  root  as  befure.  The  construction  ad  sensum,  which  is  the  chief  rule  of  tiiia 
longue,  restricts  the  reciprocal  mood  in  use  to  the  dual  and  plural. 
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Singular. 

Aff.     TosuDg. 
Neg.  Th4  togno. 


Aff    f  ToBongehhe. 

'    \  Tosungne. 
•(^      J  Tba  tosangchbe. 
^*8^*lTbAtoiungnc. 


Singular. 
"  Tognom. 


{ 
{ 


1.  Tognocbhem. 
1.  To$;nomem, 
2.4-Tomi. 


2.  Tomi. 
2.  Tomi. 


,3.  TocbhikmJ. 
•3.  Tomem. 


1.  ToBungmi. 


{ 
{ 


1.  ToBnngcbbem. 

1.  TosuDgmem. 

2.  Tomi. 


2.  Tomi. 

2.  Tomi. 

3.  ^-Takam. 

3.+Takochhem. 
3.  -|-  Takomem. 


1  Tota  nognom, 

2  Tota  noiium, 

3  Tota  Domi, 


Pabbiyx  Voice, 
Imperative  Mood. 

Dual, 

Toclibong. 
Tba  tochbok. 


:Plural. 

Tokikong. 
Tba  tokok. 


} 


Dual  and  plural  of  agent. 

Do  ye  two  place  me. 
Do  ye  all  place  me. 

Place  me  not,  ye  two,  ye  all. 


Indicative  Mood, 


Phtral. 


{Tokokmi,  excl. 
Tokem,  iocl. 


Dual. 

{Tocbbokmi. 
Tochbikmi. 

Dual  and  plural  qf  agent. 

They  (or  ye)  two  place  me. 

They  all  place  me. 

•{•Tochbikmi.  ^  -|-Tonem. 

Dual  and  plural  of  agent. 

They  two  (and  we)  place  thee. 
They  all  (and  we)  place  thee. 
•{•Tochbikmi.  -{-Tomem. 

Dual  and  plural  of  agent. 

They  two  (and  ye)  place  him. 
They  all  place  him. 


Preterite. 


{Tochbongmi. 
Tocbhingmi. 


f  Tokikongmi,  ezcl. 
\  Tokikf  ngmi,  incL 


Dual  and  plwral  of  agent. 

They  two  (or  ye)  placed  me. 

They  all  placed  me. 

Tocbhem.  Tonem. 

Dual  and  plural  qf  agent. 

They  two  (or  we)  placed  thee. 
They  all  (or  we)  placed  thee. 
"|-  Takochhem.  -j-  Takomem. 

Dual  and  plural  of  agent. 

Tbey  two  (or  ye)  placed  him. 
They  all  placeil  him. 

2nd  form  of  the  passiTe. 


I 


&c.  as  before. 
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8.         Tonum. 
D.        ToQocbfaem. 
P.         Tononem. 


S.  7  Tognom. 

D.  7  Tognochhem. 

P.  TognoDem. 

S.  7  ToBQQgmi. 

D.  7  Tosungcbh6m. 

P.  TosangDem. 


Special  forms. 

I. — I  to  thee. 

I  (only)  placed  or  will  place  thee. 
I  (only)  placed  or  will  place  yoa  two. 
I  (only)  placed  or  will  place  you  all. 

II. — ^Thoa  to  me. 

Tboa  (or  he)  placest  &c.  me. 
Ye  two  (or  tbey  two)  place  me. 
Ye  all  (only)  place  me. 

Preterite, 

Thon  (or  he)  placed  me. 

Ye  two  (or  they  two)  placed  me. 

Ye  all  placed  me. 


>  Aoristic. 


] 


Present 

and 
Future. 


I  Preterite. 


Negative  Mood, 
By  prefixing  mi.  merely. 
Optative  Mood, 

Ta  dakgnom,  &e.  as  in  active  voice. 

Tb  ping  dakgnom  (the  last  as  a  neater)  seems  to  be  more  correct,  bat  is  eschewed, 
though  dakgnom,  if  allowed  to  be  a  passive,  could  hardly  (one  would  suppose) 
create  the  passive  sense  in  the  main  verb  in  either  form  of  this  mood. 

Interrogative  Mood.  « 

Toeno  ki  ma.  Tosung  ki  ma,  '\  and  so  on,  dropping  the  final 

To  ki  ma.  To  ki  mi,  >      m,  mi  and  substituting  the 

4-Tokim£.  -{-Tako  ki  ml,  j     interrogative  ki  ml. 

Subjunctive  Mood, 

As  in  the  interrogative  but  substituting  nam  in  present  and  pben  in  past^  tense 
for  the  interrogatory  form. 

^Potential  Mood, 

Sec,  like  the  passive  of  hato  aforegone.  Here  alse  the 
passive  sense  lost  in  the  truncated  root  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  secondary  verb.  Taping  wonchungmi, 
I  am  able  to  be  put  down,  is  also  admissible. 

Causal  Mood, 


Ta  won  gnom, 
Ta  won  uai, 
-{-Ta  wontum, 


r 

t 


Ta  ping  chungmi.  "j  Ta  ping  gnom, 

Ta  ping  chem.  I  Tl  ping  mi, 

Ta  ping  chem.  >Ti  ping  mi, 

I  am  put  down  by  my  I  I  am  set  down  by  an- 
own  will,  &c.  J      other's  will,  &c. 

Continuative  Mood, 


&c.,  by  the  reflex  or  passive 
causal  of  pingko  conju- 
gated like  imche  and 
hompo,  respectively. 


&c.,  the  iterated  root  conjugated  with  the  passive 
of  the  verb  pa,  to  do,  which  agrees  with  ti,  to 
place. 


Tl  nati  pognom, 
Ta  nata  pomi, 
Ta  nati  pomi. 

Thus  are  conjugated  jako,  to  eat,  p4ko,  to  make,  Thako,  to  hear,  Nako,  to 
kindle,  Chhiko,  to  loosen,  Chhuko.  to  seize,  Doko,  to  catch,  Khiko,  to  hide, 
Duko,  to  dig,  Seko,  to  understand,  Reko  and  Guko,  to  lift  up,  Khoko,  to  cook, 
Boko,  to  dry  and  all  others  having  a  nude  root  before  the  ko  sign,    fiat  observe 
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that  tftko,  jako  and  piiko  change  their  &  into  d  as  in  the  aforegone  paradigiii, 
whereas  the  rest  suffer  no  such  alteration.  All  alike  take  a  half  nasal  betore  the 
intransitiTe  sign  cbe.  It  has  alreadjr  been  remarked  that  transitives  t«  "ko" 
haring  a  nasal  before  the  cign,  as  pingko  (potios  pingko)  to  send,  are  conjugated  like 
transitires  in  po  with  a  aimilarlj  placed  nasaL  But  as  pinko  is  the  greet  former 
of  ctusatives  I  giro  it,  before  closing  the  conjugations,  observing  by  the  way 
tiiat  the  root  ping,  which  is  merely  nasalised  pi,  ftcems  to  explain  the  DrsTiriaa 
causative  sign. 


Singular. 

Aff.    Pingko  (Pinko). 
Neg.  Tha  piog. 


I  Pin^kome. 
Nee   ?  Tha  pingchhik. 
***  (.Tba  pingme. 


Singular, 
].  Pingsangml. 


{ 

{ 

{ 


1.  Pingsnngrhhem. 

1.  Plngsungmem. 
2.4-P>(>gmi* 

2.  Pingcbbikmi. 
2.  Pingmem. 
3.-f-Pi°g(ni. 


3.  +Pingchhikmi. 
3.    -i~  Pingmem. 


1.  Pingkungmi. 


{ 


1.  Pingknngchhem. 

1.  Pingkungmem. 

2.  Pingkum. 


2.  Pingkochhem. 

2.  Pingkomem. 

3.  •}- Pingkum. 


{+ 


3.  Pingkochhem. 
3.  Pingkomem. 


Imperative. 

Dual. 

Pingchhe. 
Tha  pingchhe. 

Dual  and  plural  of  object. 

Do  thou  send  ihem  two. 
Do  thou  send  them  all. 
Dual. 
Plural. 

Indicative  pretent. 
Dual. 


Fharml, 

Pingne. 
Tha  pingne. 


Plural. 


!,  Pingchhokmi. 
"■  Piugcbhikmi. 


f   1^  Pinckokmi. 
t"*"Pii 


ingkem. 


Dual  and  plural  of  object. 

T  send  them  two. 
I  send  them  alL 
-|- Pingcbbikmi. 

Dual  and  plural  qf  object. 

Thou  send*st  them  two. 
Thou  send*8t  them  all. 
-|- Pinch  hikmi. 

Dual  and  plural  of  object. 

He  sends  them  two. 
He  sends  them  all. 

Preterile. 


-f-Pingnem. 


-I"  Pingmem. 


{ 


+ 


Pingchhoncmi. 


Pingchbingmi. 

Dual  and  plural  qf  object, 

I  sent  them  two. 
I  sent  them  all. 
-f-  Pingcbhem. 

Dual  and  plural  qf  object. 

Tbou  send'est  them  two. 
Thou  send*e«t  them  alL 
-^Pingkochhem. 

Dual  and  plural  of  object. 

He  sent  thtfm  two. 
He  sent  them  all. 


{Pingkikongmi. 
4-Piogkikeiigmi. 


-f>PingQem. 


4"  Pingkomem. 
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Aff.    Pinsung. 
Neg.  Tba  pinggno. 


Aff. 


.     r  Pingsangchfae. 

\  Pingsungne. 

Neg.    Tba  pingsangcfahe. 


{ 
{ 


1.  Pioggnom. 


1.  Pinggnocbhem. 

1.  Pinggnomem. 
2.4-  Pingmi. 

2.  PingmU 
2.  Pingmi. 
3  +  Piiigmi. 


{+ 


3.  Pingchbikmi. 
3.  Ping  menu 


1.  Pings angmi. 


Pasbiyb  Voice. 
Imperative  Mood, 

Pingcbhong. 
Tba  pingcbbok, 

Dual  and  plural  of  agent. 

Do  yoQ  two  send  me. 
Do  yon  all  send  me. 
Tba  pingsangne. 

Indicative  Mood, 

detent  Teme. 

{,  Pingcbhokmi. 
*  Pingcbbikmi. 

J>ual  and  plural  of  agent, 

Tbey  two  send  me. 
They  all  send  me. 
-|- Pingcbbikmi. 

Dual  and  plural  of  agent, 

Tbey  two  send  tbee. 
Tbey  all  send  tbee. 
-|-  Pingcbbikmi. 

Dual  and  plural  of  agent, 

Tbey  two  send  bim. 
Tbey  all  send  bim. 

Preterite, 

{,  Pingcbhongmi. 
+Pini 


Pingkikong. 
Tba  pingkok. 


1  ^  Pingk 


ngkokmi. 
em. 


4"Pingnem. 


-|.  Pingmem. 


r  I  Pingklkongmi, 
\  "^  Fiogkikengmi. 


-|-  Plngnem. 


-)-  Pingkomem. 


gcbhingmi. 

Dual  and  plural  qf  agent. 

They  two  sent  me. 
They  all  sent  me. 
-|-  Pingcbbem. 

Dual  and  plural  qf  agent, 

Tiiey  two  sent  tbee. 
Tbey  all  sent  tbee. 
-{-Pingkocbbem. 

Dual  and  plural  qf  agent. 

They  two  sent  him. 
They  all  sent  him. 

11. — Conjagation  of  transitives  in  **  ko''  haTiog  an  abrupt  tone  (eqaal  karat* 
sign)  between  the  sign  and  the  root. 

The  Terb  Ph6,  to  beget,  or  give  birth  to. 
Infinitive  Mood, 

Aff.    Pbok  maog. 
Neg.  Maog  pbokmnos. 


{ 

{ 


1.  Pin|BUDgcbhem, 

1.  Pingsangmem. 

2.  Pingmi. 

2.  Pingmi. 
2.  pingmi. 
3.4-Pingkam. 

,3.  Pingkochbem. 
*  3.  Pinglcomem. 
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Gerunds, 

Phokhe. 
Phoknung,  &c. 


AC    Pho'ko. 
Neg.  Tha  pho*ko. 


.-    f  Pho'kochhe. 
^^'    iPho'komc. 
^      J  Tha  phokchblk. 
^•^'ITbaphokme. 


Participles. 

PhokTi. 
Pbokta,  &e. 

Imperative  Mood, 

Phokchhe. 
Tha  phokchhe. 

Dual  and  plural  qf  object. 

Do  thou  beget  two. 
Do  tboa  beget  all. 
Do  not  beget  two. 
Do  not  beget  all. 

Indicative  Mood. 


Verbal  noinu. 

Phokcbjang. 
Pfaokl;ing. 
Phoksingy  &c. 


Phonsnc. 
Tha  pbokne. 


Singular. 
1.  Pbongmi. 


Plural. 

Pbokkokmi,  cxcl. 
Phokkem,  ind. 


{ 

{ 


1.  Phongcbhem. 

1.  Phongmem. 

2.  Phokmi. 


2.  Phokchbikmi. 

2.  Phokmem. 

3.  Pbokmi. 

3.  Phokchbikmi. 
3.  Phokmem. 


Phokmem. 


Dual. 

Pbokcbhokmiy  excL 
Phokchbikmi,  incl. 

Dual  and  plural  of  oiject. 

I  beget  them  two. 

I  beset  them  all. 

Phokchbikmi.  Pbolmem. 

Dual  and  plural  qf  object. 

Thou  begett'gt  them  two. 
Tboa  begett'st  them  alL 
Phokchbikmi. 

Dual  and  plural  of  object. 

f  3.  Phokchbikmi.  He  begets  them  two. 

\  3.  Phokmem.  He  begets  them  all. 

Freteriie. 

f  Phokchbongmi,  exd. 
\  Phokchbingmi,  incl. 
Dual  and  plural  of  o^ect, 

I  begot  two. 
I  begot  all. 
Phokchbem. 

Dual  and  plural  of  object. 

Thou  begott'st  two. 
Thou  begott'st  all. 
Phokoebbem. 

Dual  and  plural  qf  object. 

He  begot  two. 
He  begot  all. 
Reciprocal  continuatiTe,  &c.  compound  with  pbok  and  the  Terba  n6  and  piocbe 
•I  before. 

Passive  Voice. 

No  infiDitiTe  or  participles  save  in  the  caasal  form  phokpingmungy  phokpingfaei 
phokpingvi,  &c. 


1.  Pho*kiingmi. 


C  Phokikongmi,  exd. 
\  Phokikeogmi,  ind. 


{ 
{ 
{ 


1.  Pho'knngcbbem. 

1.  Pho*kangmem. 

2.  Pbo*kiim. 


2.  Phokocbem. 

2.  Phokomem* 

3.  Pbo'kum. 


3.  Phokoebbem. 
3.  Phokomem. 


Pbongnem. 


Phokomem. 
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singular, 

A  AT.    Phoksong. 
Neg.  Tb£  phokgno. 


A  IT    J  Pliokrangchbe. 
'^"*    1  Phoktnngne. 
•Kj       C  Tha  pboksungcbbe. 
'^•S-  \  Th4  iiboksuDgne. 


1.  Phokgnom. 

2.  Pbokmi. 
8.  Pbokmi. 

FreteriU. 

1.  PhoksuDgmL 

2.  Pbongmi. 


Plural. 

Pbo'kikong. 
Tba  pbo'kok. 


Imperative  Mood, 

DuaU 

Pbokchbong. 
Tb£  pbokcbbok. 

Dual  and  plural  qf  agent. 

Do  ye  two  beget  me. 
Do  ye  all  beget  me. 

Indicative  Mood, 

Daal  and  plaral  and  agento-objectire  as  in  tbe  last 
conjogation,  only  substituting  pbok  for  t<5,  of 
wbicb  tbe  latter  sbows  tbe  ti  root,  internally 
modified  and  the  former,  tbe  iterate  transitive 
sign,  elsewbere  suppressed,  bere  brought  forward, 
for  phok-gnom  and  phongmi  both  depend  on 
pho'-ko  being  really  phok-ko. 


3.  Phongmi. 

Thus  are  conjugated  ti'ko,  to  decorticate,  kbo^ko,  to  crook,  pu'ko,  to  awaken, 
ehi'ko,  to  bite,  ne'ko,  to  give  rest,  In'ico,  to  cboosci  U*ko,  to  lay  down  or  throw 
down,  cba*ko,  to  put  upon,  to  make  come  up,  ye'ko,  to  shear  or  dear  the  ground 
for  cultivation,  chho*ko,  to  sow,  po'ko,  to  weigh  or  measure,  cfau'ko,  to  plane 
wood,  lo'ko,  to  turn  over,  &c.  Observe  that  in  all  these  the  latent  iterate  sign  of 
the  imperative  whose  presence  is  only  indicated  by  tbe  abrupt  tone  (ta'ko)  is  pre- 
served in  tbe  conjugation,  whence  from  a  common  crude,  or  t4  to  place  and  to 
decorticate,  comes  all  the  difference  of  t&ngmi,  tomi,  tomi  and  tftngmi  takmi, 
takmi  in  the  indicative,  whilst  in  the  preterite  there  is  only  the  difference  of  the 
abrupt  accent,  tlikungmi,  tikum,  t&kum,  and  ta*kungmi,  ta*kum,  ta'kum.  The 
change  of  vowel  is  confined  to  tbe  three  yerbs  tako,  jako  and  pako.  All  other 
transitives  in  "ko"  conjugated  from  the  sheer  root  as  S^-ko,  understand  it« 
follow  the  paradigm  of  takoy  less  that  change  of  vowel ;  as  imperative  Se-ko, 
Se-chhe,  Se-ne,  indicative,  s^ngmi,  s4mi,  s^mi,  &c.  Compare  with  the  transitives 
in  'ko  as  above  those  in  *po,  as  to*po  aforegone.  Both  follow  the  Oravirian  rule 
of  iteration  only  disguised  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 

12th. — Conjugation  (of  Irregulars). 

La,  to  go. 


Singular, 

Aff.    UMa. 
Neg.  TU  UMa. 


Singular, 

1.  Lagnom. 

2.  LaMam. 

3.  LaMam. 


{ 


Imperative  Mood, 

Dual, 

Plural, 

L&*chhe. 
Tba  14'cbhik* 

L&ne. 
Th&  line. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Dual. 

Plural, 

L&*cbhokmi. 
La'cbbikmi. 
Li'chhikmi. 
La'cbbikmi. 

CLa'kokmi. 
1  La  kern. 

Lanem. 

Lamem. 

*  See  fir;»t  conjugation  of  neuters  conjugated  from  the  crude  root. 

do 
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1.  Li'ivngmi. 

2.  UMam. 
8.  Li'lam. 


{La'kikoiigmi^  ezd. 
L&'kikeog;nii,  incL 
Laaem. 


FreteriU. 

(  L&*ehhoiigmi,  ezcL 
\  L6*chhingmi,  incL 

LH'cbhem. 

La'cbhem. 

13tb. — Conjugation  (of  Irreg«Ian). 
N6,  to  be. 

Pretent  Indicative  Singular, 

1.  N<5gnom.  ^  The  residne  it  quite  regnlar  (aee  lat  conjagation)  aa  a)aa 

2.  Ndnam.  I     in  tlie  aboTe  Terb,  and  indeed  tbe  dual  and  plural  of  aU 

3.  N6mi  or  I      Tcrba  whatever  are  nearly  immutable,  aa  will  liat e  been 

N6m.  J     aeen. 

IZmiarit.— Both  the  abore  hare  an  abrupt  tone  or  obacure  t'  before  the  geruadf 
participle  and  verba!  noun  signs,  as  lit'he ;  not*be ;  lat'lat'ha,  not'nof  hn ;  lat'Ti, 
ttot'vi ;  U*ta,  no*ta,  also  in  the  infinitive*  lat'mang,  not'mung. 

14th  and  15th.— Conjugations  (of  Irregulars),  being  those  of  the  verb  ]£,  to  go, 
as  used  in  combination  with  other  verbs. 


I.— With  transitivea  aa  top%  to  b^t 
Indieatine  pre$ent 


II. — With  neuters,  aa  UDa,  to  alaep. 

Indieatwe  pment 
Hnffular, 


1.  Top  Ungmi. 

2.  Top  lain. 

3.  Top  lam. 

Freteriie, 

1.  Top  laaungmi. 

2.  Top  lam. 

3.  TopUcbem. 


^  Dual  and  plural,     1.  Im  Ugnom. 
as  in  the  un.    2.  Im  lam. 
combined  verb    3.  Im  lam. 
lagnom,  &c.  Freierite^ 

1.  Im  la  sungmi. 

2.  Im  lam, 

3.  Im  lam. 


"^  Dual  and  plunl 
are  in  the  se- 
parate Terb. 


Imperative. 

Topla.  Imla. 

Remark, — In  every  conjunction  of  verbs  the  1st  losea  the  infinitive  sign,  and  b 
used  in  the  crude  state,  whence  the  peculiar  transfer  of  passive  ezpreasion  to  tlie 
subordinate  verb,  aa  before  illustrated.  But  to  this,  hato  in  the  sense  of  let,  is  aa 
exception,  thus,  let  me  strike,  is  topmung  hasung,  and  topmnng  hinum,  I  kt 
thee  strike* 

Tbe  above  fifteen  conjugations  with  their  accessories  (see  bracketed  portions) 
exhibit  the  whole  scope  of  Vayo  conjugation.  Bat  a  reference  to  them  will  thov 
that  it  has  been  neceasary,  whilst  striving  to  accommodate  our  forms  to  the  genies 
of  this  language,  to  interpolate  into  the  traositives  certain  forms  ezpreesive  of 
both  ag;ent  and  object,  and  likewise  to  append  to  the  passive  certain  other  forms 
which  have  been  neoessarily  set  apart  from  all  the  conjugations ;  not  to  mention 
the  perpetual  coincidence  of  active  and  paasive  forms.  It  may  now  be  of  nae  ta 
exhibit  the  whole  matter  of  conjagation  in  another  shape  seemingly  more  accoa- 
modated  to  the  genius  of  the  language,  and  which,  though  exhibiting  a  deal  of 
repetition,  will  be  found  convenient  for  comparisons  when  we  proceed  to  the 
Kiranti  language,  a  language  atill  richer  than  the  Y&yu  toufeue,  in  pronominal 
combinations  with  the  verb  and  wherein  consequently  many  of  the  mera  iteratioBS 
of  the  following  diagram  will  take  distinct  shapes;  whence  we  may  infer  that 
decomposition  haa  proceeded  a  good  deal  farther  in  the  Tayu  Ungnage  than  in 
the  Kir&nti  tongue. 
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Eat  thou.     -> 


The  verb  j&,  to  eat. 
ImperaHve  Mood. 

'  1.  Janehe,  wlf,  at  agent  or  object,  eat  limplj. 

2.  Jiko,  It  or  him. 

3.  Jlito,  his  or  for  him. 

4.  jiikochhey  them  two. 

5.  J4tochhe,  their  two. 

6.  J^lcome,  them  all. 

7.  J&tome,  their  all. 

8.  JcSsuDi;,  me. 

9.  Jltfiing,  mine. 

10.  Jochhung,  us  two. 

11.  J&chhang,  oor  two. 

12.  Jdkikongi  na  all. 

13.  JakikoDg,  our  all. 


Duai. 


'  1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
Ye  two  eat      \    7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

t^i3. 


J&nachhe^  selTei  • 
J^ohhe,  it. 
JIuihhe,  his,  for  him. 
J£chhe,  them  two. 
J^chhe,  their  two. 
J&chhe,  them  all. 
JlU^hhe,  their  all. 
J6iongchhe,  me. 
J&sangchhe,  mine* 
J6chhnng,  ns  two. 
J^chhnng,  our  two. 
J6kikong,  nt  all. 
Jaldkong,  our  all. 


YeaUeat.   * 


Pttaral, 

'  1.  J4nehine,  selTei  or  limple  action  (fnnctional). 
2.  J&ne,  it. 
8.  J&ne,  hit,  or  for  him. 

4.  J4ne,  them  two. 

5.  J&oe,  their  two. 

6.  JinCi  them  all. 

7.  Jine,  their  all. 

8.  JiSBongne,  me. 

9.  Jisongne,  mine. 

10.  J6ehhuog,  ns  two. 

11.  Jichhnng,  onr  two. 

12.  J<5kikong,  ns  alL 

13.  Jikikongy  onr  alL 

8o2 
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IndicaHve  Mood, 


I  eat  or  will  eat.  - 


We  two  eat  or 
will  eat. 


JPreieni  and  Fmiurt. 

SiMffular, 

1 .  Jiochmigiiii,  lelf,  as  agent  or  object. 

2.  Jaogmiy  it,  him. 

3.  Jatnngmi,  hia  or  for  him. 

4.  J4ngchhem,  them  two. 

5.  Jatangchhem,  their  two. 

6.  J&ngmem,  them  all. 

7.  JatUDgmem,  their  all. 

8.  J<$Dum,  thee. 

9.  Jinumt  thine  or  for  thee. 

10.  Jdnochhem,  you  two. 

11.  J4nochhem,  your  two. 

12.  Jdnonem,  yon  alL 

13.  J^onem,  year  all. 

,     J  Janachokmi,  eicl.  \„|_-. 
*•    \  Jinachhikmi,  ind./**'^^ 
o     fJacbhokmi,  excl.\.. 
*•    XJachhikmi.  ind. /*^ 

3.  jlchhokmi-chhikmi,  his»  f6r  him. 

4.  Jicbhokmi-chhikmi,  them  two. 

5.  J£chhokmi-chhikmi,  their  two. 

6.  Jachhokmi-chhikmi,  them  all. 

7.  Jichhokmi..chhikmi,  their  ail. 

8.  J6mi,  thee. 

9.  J£chhokmi,  thine. 

10.  J6chhikmi,  yon  two. 

11.  Jachhokmiy  your  two. 

12.  Jonem,  you  alL 
^13.  JinBm,  yonr  all. 

,     /J&ncbikokmi,  exel.\ ..•,_. 
^*  \J4nchikem,  ind.    /••»^- 

> 


We  all  eat  or 
will  eat. 


2. 


«f  JtiEokmi,  exd.' 
LJakem,  inel. 


3. 
4. 


J4kokmi-kem,  them  two. 
6.  Jiti-kokmi-kem,  their  two. 

6.  J&-kokmi-kem,  them  all. 

7.  J&ti-kokmi-kem,  their  all. 

8.  Jomi  or  Jokokmi,  thee. 

9.  J4kokmi,  thine. 

10.  J6cbhikml,  yon  two. 

1 1 .  J4kokmi »  your  two. 

12.  Jdnem  or  Jokokmi,  you  all. 
^13.  J&nem  or  Jakokmi,  your  all. 
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Singular, 


ThoQ  eat'at  or^ 
wilt  eat. 


1.  J&nchheDi,  self. 

2.  J<5mi,  it. 

3.  J  atom  9  bit,  or  for  him. 

4.  J6chhikmi,  tliem  two. 

5.  J&tocfaem,  their  two. 

6.  J6mem»  them  all. 

7.  J&tomem,  their  all. 

8.  Jognom^  me. 

9.  J4^Dom,  mine. 

10.  J<$chhokmi|  nt  two. 

11.  JiSmi,  oor  two. 

12.  J<5lcokmi,  at  all. 
^13.  J&kokmi,  our  all. 


Duai. 


Ye  two  eat  or 
will  eat. 


!•  J^oachhikmi,  teWet. 

2.  J6cbhikmi,  it. 

3.  Jlichbikmi,  hit. 

4.  J6chhikmi,  them  two. 

5.  J£chhikmi,  their  two. 

6.  Jdchhikmiy  them  all. 
•     7.  Jlichhikmi.  their  alL 

8.  Jdgnochhem,  me. 

9.  Jjgnochbem,  mine. 

10.  J<$chhokmi,  ut  two. 

11.  J&chhokmi,  our  two. 

12.  J6kokmi,  ut  all. 
^18.  Jikokmi,  our  all. 


Flwal. 


Ye  all  eat  or 

will  eat. 


1.  J&nehinem,  lelfea. 

2.  Jonem,  it. 

3.  Janemi  itt,  hit. 

4.  Jonem,  them  two. 

5.  Janem,  their  two» 

6.  Jonem,  them  all. 

7.  Janem,  their  all. 

8.  Jognonem,  me. 

9.  Jagnonem,  mine. 

10.  Jocbhokmi,  ut  two. 

11.  Jftchhokmi,  our  two. 

12.  Jokokmi,  at  all. 
^13.  J^kokmi,  oar  alU 
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He  eati  or  will 
eat. 


They  two  eat 
or  will  eat. 


They  ail  eat  or 
wUleat. 


1«  Jtoehhem,  tell^ 

2.  Jdmi,  it. 

3.  Jitmn,  hia,  for  him. 

4.  JochhilEmi,  tiiem  two. 

5.  Jatochhem,  their  two. 

6.  Jomem,  them  alL 

7.  J4tomem,  their  all. 

8.  J<5mi,  thee. 

9.  J6mi,  thine. 

10.  Jochhikmiy  yon  two. 

11.  Jaclihikmi,  your  two. 

12.  Jonem,  you  all. 

13.  Jomi,  your  all. 

14.  Jognom,  me. 

15.  Jagnom,  mine. 

,  -     f  Jochholcmi,  excL\..  ^_^ 
^^-   I  Jochhikmi.  incL/"  *^®- 

17.  jiiohhokmi-dihikmi,  our  two. 

18.  Jokokmi-kem,  na  all. 

19.  J&kokmi-kem,  our  all. 

Duai, 

f  1.  J&naehhikmi,  telTet. 

2.  Joehhikmi,  it,  him. 

3.  Jatochhem,  his,  ito. 

4.  Jochhikmi,  them  two. 

5.  Jatochhem,  their  two. 

6.  Jochhikmi,  them  all. 

7.  J4tomem,  their  all. 

8.  J6miy  thee. 

9.  J6mi,  thine. 

10.  J<5chhik,  you  two. 

11.  Jochhikmi,  your  two* 

12.  Jonem,  yoa  alL 

13.  Jochhikmi*  your  alL 

14.  Jognocfahem,  me. 

15.  Jagnoehhem,  mine. 

17.  J4ehhokmi-ohhikmi,  our  two. 

18.  Jokokmi-kem,  na  all. 

19.  Jakokml-kem,  our  all. 

'  1.  J&nchimem,  aeltat. 

2.  Jomem,  it. 

3.  Jitomem,  his,  its,  for  him. 

4.  J6mem,  tiiem  two. 

5.  Jdtomem,  their  two. 

6.  Jdmem,  them  all. 

7.  J&tomem,  their  all. 

8.  J6mi,thee. 

9.  J6mi,  thine. 

10.  Jdohhikmi,  you  two. 
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11.  Jatomem,  your  two. 

12.  Jonem  or  Jomem,  yoa  all. 

13.  J&nem  or  Jatomem,  your  all. 

14.  Jognomem,  me. 

15.  Jagnomem,  mine. 

,  -     /  Jochhokmi,  ezcl.1  ^.  ^_^ 
*^-    \Jochhikmi,  ind.  Z'"  *^^- 

17.  Jachhokmi-cbhikmi,  our  two. 

18.  Jokokmi-kem,  us  all. 
1^  1 9.   Jakokmi  -kem,  oar  all. 


JPreterite  Tense. 


I  ate. 


We  two  ate. 


Singular, 

^  1.  J&nchhnngmi,  self,  own. 

2.  JakaDgmi,  it,  bim. 

3.  JatuDgmi,  his,  for  bim. 

4.  Jakangchhem,  them  two. 

5.  jituDgchhem,  their  two,  or  for  them  two. 

6.  Jaknngmem,  them  all. 

7.  Jatongmem,  their  all,  or  for  them  all. 

8.  J<5nam,  thee. 

9.  Janum,  thine,  or  for  thee. 

10.  Jdnochhem,  yoa  two. 

11.  J&nochbem,  yoar  two,  or  for  yon  two. 

12.  Jdnonem,  yoa  all. 

^13.  Janonem,  yoar  all,  or  for  yon  all. 

DuaL 

''  1  /J^nachhongmi,  ezcl.1     , 

1-  \j<n.chhlngmt,  ind.  )"''''*•'  *^- 

A  /Jacbhongmi,  ezcl.l..'  . . 

^'  IJachhingmi,  ind.  /"»  ***™- 

8.  J6mi,  thee. 

9.  Jachbongmi,  thine,  for  thee. 

10.  J<5chhem,  yoa  two. 

11.  Jachbongmi,  yoar  two,  or  for  yoo  two. 

12.  J6nem  or  Jichbongmi,  yon  all. 

^13.  Janum  or  J&chbongmi,  joar  all,  or  for  joa  all. 
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ThOTMl. 


We  all  ate. 


Thou  at'st  or 
didtft  eat. 


8.  J<$mi,  thee. 

9.  J&kikongmi,  thine,  or  for  thee. 

10.  Jdchem  or  JakikoDgmi,  you  two. 

11.  J&tikongmi,  year  two.  for  yoa  two. 

12.  Jdnem,  or  Jakikongmi,  yon  all. 

i^ld.  J&nem,  or  Jatikongmi,  your  all,  for  yon  ail. 


^  1.  J&nehhem,  self,  own. 

2.  J&kom,  it,  him. 

3.  ikUkxn,  hit,  for  him. 

4.  Jakochhem,  them  two. 

5.  J4tochhem,  their  two,  or  for  them  two. 

6.  Jakomem,  them  all. 

-{    7.  J&tomem,  their  all,  or  for  them  all. 

8.  Jdsangmt,  me. 

9.  Jatungmi,  mine,  for  me. 

10.  Jdchangmi,  na  two. 

11.  J&changmi,  onr  two,  or  for  oa  two. 

12.  J6kikongmi,  nt  all. 

i^l3.  Jakikongmi,  our  all,  for  at  all. 


Dual. 


Ye  two  ate. 


^  1.  J&nlichhem,  lelret,  own. 

2.  J4chhem,  it,  him. 

3.  J&chhem,  itt,  hit. 

4.  J&chhem,  them  two. 

5.  Jaclihem,  their  two,  for  them  two. 

6.  Jaehhem,  them  all. 

7.  Jachhem,  their  all,  for  them  all. 
8-  Jdtangchhem,  me. 
9.  Jasangchhem,  mine,  for  me. 

10.  J6chbangmi,  nt  two. 

11.  J&chhungmi,  onr  two,  for  at  two. 

12.  Jokikongmi,  us  all. 

(^18.  Jakikongmi,  our  all,  for  nt  all. 
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Ye  all  ate. 


Plural. 

^  1.  Janchineniy  selves,  own. 

2.  JILnem,  ic,  him. 

3.  J4nem,  his,  its. 

4.  Janem,  them  two. 

5.  Janem,  their  two,  for  them  two. 

6.  Janem,  them  all. 

7.  Janem,  their  all,  for  them  all. 

8.  J6sangnem.  me. 

9.  Jaaungnem,  mine,  for  me. 

10.  JdchhoDgmi,  us  two. 

11.  Jachhongmi,  oar  two,  for  as  two. 

12.  Jukikongmi,  us  all. 

^13.  Jakikongmt,  our  all,  for  ns  all. 

Siftffular. 


^  1. 
2. 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 


J&nchhem,  self,  own. 

Jakum,  it,  him. 

Jatum,  his,  for  htm. 

Jakochhem,  them  two. 

J&tochhem,  their  two,  for  them  two. 

Jakomem,  them  all. 

Jatomem,  their  all,  for  them  all. 

Josungmi,  me. 

Jasnngmi,  mine,  for  me. 

f  Jochhongmi,  excl.  1    ^  ^^^ 

\  Jdchhingmi,  incl.  J 
They  .te.         -j  ^j      f  Jacl.hongmi.eicl. )  f„  ^  j,, 

\  Jachhmgmi,  mcl.    )  ' 

{Jokikongmi,  excl. ")  ^^  ^j 
Jdkikengmi,  ind.  j 
f  Jakikoogmi.  eicl.  1         ,„   ,^^  „,  ,„ 
\  Jakikengmi,  incl.,  J 
14.  Jomi,  thee. 
1.*).  Jakuro,  thine. 

16.  Jdchhem,  you  two. 

17.  Jachhem,  your  two,  for  you  two. 

18.  Jdnem,  you  all. 

19.  Janem,  your  ail,  for  you  all. 

Dual. 


12. 


13. 


They  two  ate.  -{ 


1.  J^nachhem,  selves,  own. 

2.  JUkochhem,  it,  him. 

3.  Jatochhem,  his,  its. 

4.  Jakochhem,  them  two. 

5.  Jatochhem,  their  two,  for  them  two. 
G.  Jakochhem,  them  all. 

7.  Jatochhem,  their  all,  for  them  all. 

8.  Josungchhem,  me. 

9.  JfUnngchhem,  mine. 

10.   |-l'?'=!'!';'°S"l''.'"'la,  two. 
\Jochhingmi,  incl.  J 


Continued, 
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Con  tin  nation, 
Tbey  two  ate. 


14.  J6mi,  thee. 

«.  {J&.«.  }**- 

16.  J6chhem,  yon  two. 

17.  JichlMm,  yonr  two,  for  yon  two. 

18.  Jonemy  you  all. 

19.  Jinem,  your  all»  for  yon  alL 

Flwrai, 

"  1.  J&nchimem,  selres,  own. 

2.  J&koiDem,  it  him. 

3.  Jitomem,  bit  its. 

4.  Jakomem,  them  two. 

5.  Jatomem,  their  two,  for  them  two. 

6.  J4komem,  them  all. 

7.  Jatomem,  their  all,  for  them  ail. 

8.  Josangmem,  me. 

9.  Jasnngmem,  mine. 


10 


{Jochhongmi,  ezcl.l 
Jochhiogmi,  incl.  J 


ns  two. 


12. 
13. 


I  J<$kikongmi,  excl.  1       ^j 
J<5kikengmi,  incl.  J 

14.  J6mi,  thee. 

15.  Jakam,  Jakomem,  thioe. 

16.  J<5ohhem,  yon  two. 

17.  Jichhem,  your  two,  for  yon  two. 

18.  J6nem,  yon  all. 
^19.  Janem,  your  all,  for  yon  all. 

Remark, — ^The  whole  of  the  abore  forms  will  by  and  by,  be  aeea  to  exist  db- 
tinctly  in  the  Bahing  dialect  of  Kiriati,  and  nearly  ail  in  the  Bontawa  and  Kbaling 
dialects.  In  V6ya  the  principle  is  the  same  and  many  of  the  forms  exist ;  wherefore 
we  mast  conclnde  that  the  others  have  been  lost ;  or  &hall  we  say  that  the  process 
of  developmeot  was  staid  in  mid  course  ?  The  more  anomalies,  the  more  instrue- 
tion,  and  it  is  necessary  to  pat  so  new  and  peculiar  a  matter  in  seTerai  lights  in 
order  to  judge  of  it  truly.  So  that  instead  of  apoIoi;ising  for  the  abore  almost 
interminable  details.  I  shall  proceed  to  subjoin  a  comparison  of  Yiyn  and  Qnichna, 
the  latter  from  Markham  ut  supra,  cit. 

QvtcAiui.  Vdyu, 

I.     I — ^thee. 


8.  I  loTe  thee,  Munaiki. 

P.  I  loTe  you,  Munaikichik. 

8.  I  loTed  thee,  Munarkaiki. 

P.  I  loTed  yon,  Monarkikichik. 


Chhannm. 

{Chh^nochhem,  D. 
Chhanonem,  P. 
Chhanum. 

{Chhanochhem,  D. 
Chblinonem,  P. 
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II.    He — thae. 

S.  He  loTes  thee,  Maniranki. 

P.  He  loves  yoa,  Manatankichik. 

S.  He  loved  thee,  Manatnkaoki. 

P.  He  loved  joa,  Manatakankichik. 

III.    Thon—me. 

S.  Thou  loveat  me,  Manahuanki. 

P.  Thou  lovest  oa,  Mnnahaankichik. 

S.  Thoa  loved* 8t  me,  Manahaarkanki. 

P.  Thoa  loved*st  as,  Manabaarkankichik. 


IV.    He — me. 


S.     He  loTet  me,  Manahaanmi. 


P.     He  lores  ns,  Munahaanchik. 
S.      He  loTed  me,  Manahnarka. 


Chhanmi. 
rChbanchhikmi,  D. 
\Chh£nem,  P. 

(Chhanmi. 

{Chhanchhem,  D. 
Chhiaem,  P. 


Chhiingnom. 
rChhanchhokmt,  D. 
\Chh&akokmi,  P. 

ChhinsaDgmi. 
C  Chh&nchhonj^mi,  D. 
(,  Cliliankikongmi,  P. 


Chhangnom. 
f  Chhanchhokmi,  ezcl.  1  ^ 

I.    ]^' 


P. 


} 


P. 


II- 1^—^  «.  /Munahuarkanchik. 
^^'^"•^''''iManahaarkaika. 


}■>■ 
I'- 


J  Chh^uchhikmi,  incl 
I  Cbhankokmi,  excl. 
(.Cbhankem,  incl. 
Cbh&Dsungaai. 

SCbh&nehhungmt,  ezcl. 
Cbhanchhingmi,  incl, 
Chhilnkikongmi,  ezcl. 
Chhankikengmi,  incl. 

Remark. — Chhan  to  love  in  Vaya  -=  Mnna  in  Quichna.  is  not  a  good  word  for 
comparison  because  of  its  being  of  the  aoristic  class  of  transitives  in  *'  to.''  In  a 
tensed  verb  the  resemblance  to  Qaichna  would  hare  been  more  apparent.  On  the 
other  hand,  1  have  given  the  Vayii  dual  as  well  as  plural,  because  its  dual  form- 
ative  or  chhik  is  almost  identical  with  the  Quicbna  plural  sign  or  chik,  whilst  the 
plaral  one  differs,  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  these  signs  are  apt  to 
mingle  and  the  dual  to  fall  out  of  use. 

By  referring  to  the  above  diagram  of  the  verb  ja,  to  eat,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Vayu  has  many  other  forms  expressly  representative  of  the  agent  and  object  and 
therefore  more  significant  than  some  of  those  here  collated  with  the  Qaichna  forms. 

In  Viyn  the  only  forms  which  in  the  present  state  of  the  language  refuse  entirely 
to  mix  in  the  stream  of  conjugation  are  those  which  express  the  action  passing 
from  me  to  thee  and  no  other.  One  cannot  help  imagining  a  system  of  conju- 
gation with  suffixed  pronouns  thus— 


Ha,  to  give. 


Singular, 

1.  Htgnom. 

2.  Hanum. 

3.  Hatum. 


JPlural, 

{Hnkem. 
H&^nein. 
Hanein. 

{Hamem. 
Hatem. 

But  the  following  explanations  of  the  senses  of  the  leading  series  of  these  forms 
which  is  real  (the  subordinate  is  wholly  hypothetical)  will  show  how  utterly  such 
a  notion  would  mislead. 


Singular, 

1.  To'mum. 

2.  Topnum. 

3.  To'putn. 


T6,  to  strike. 
JPlural, 


/ToVem. 
i^To'uem. 
Topnem. 
fXo'mem. 
\To'pem. 
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^  /Ha^nom,  gives  to  me  thoa  or  he  any  single  person. 

*  \Hakein,  gives  to  as  any  one  in  all  numbers. 

.    CTo*mum,  beats  me  tboa  or  he  any  one  in  singular  number. 

*  \To'pem,  beats  us  any  one  in  alt  numbers. 

A  j'Hanum,  gives  to  thee  I  only.     Hami,  for  any  other  giver. 

*  i  Hanem,  gives  to  you  all  any  save  I.     Hanonem,  for  me  as  the  giver. 
n  J  Topnum,  beats  thee  I  only.     To'mi,  for  any  other  beater  or  beaters. 

*  \Topnem,  beat  you  all,  any  save  I,  in  all  numbers. 

JHdtum,  gives  to  him  thou  or  he  or  any  single  person  except  me.     H^tangn^ 
for  me. 
Hamem.    No  such  word. 
Hatomemi  gives  to  them  any  person  or  persons  except  me:    HatongmeBi 
for  me. 
Tto'  urn    Z*''^^^  ^*™  ^^7  single  person  but  me.    Topungmi,  for  me. 
8.  <        P      *  \strikes  him,  the  present  tense  is  to'mi. 
[To'mem,  strikes  them  all  any  person  whatever. 

Hato,  to  give,  being  aoristic  hitum,  is  equally  present  and  preterite.  But  top, 
to  strike,  has  for  the  present  tomi^  which  moreover  serves  for  all  3  persoos  alike  ia 
the  singular  number. 

Thus  it  appears  that  nam  and  nem  alone  offer  the  appearance  of  nnifomly 
inflected  personal  suffixes,  and  that  even  in  regard  to  these,  the  singular  and  plaral 
ienset  are  diametrically  opposite. 

But  there  are  other  complications  resalting  from  the  plurality  of  agents  or  of 
pntients  which  account  at  once  for  the  specialities  of  the  above  explanations  and 
of  those  which  follow.  ^  Thus — 

1.  Hagnom,  gives  to  me  any  single  person. 

2.  H^nochhem,  give  to  me  any  two  persons. 

3.  Hagnonem,  give  to  me  ye  all  only. 

4.  Hlignomem,  give  to  me  they  all  only. 

In  the  preterite  hasiing  takes  the  place  of  hagnom  ;  and  with  the  verb  top*,  to 
beat,  we  have  only  the  euphonic  change  of  gnom  to  mum,  the  residue  being  alike 
for  both  verbs  $  thus  we  have — 

Pretent.  Preterite, 

1.  To'mum.  1.  Topsungmi. 

2.  To'mochhem.  2.  Topsungchhenu 

3.  To'monem.  3.  Topsungnem. 

4.  To*momem.  4.  Topsnngmem. 

If  to  the  above  crowding  of  ai^ents  and  patients  round  the  action,  we  add  the 
fact  that  the  distinction  of  activity  and  passivity  in  the  action  itself  is  almost  lost 
at  the  very  corner  stone  of  the  whole  structure  of  conjugation — because  the  sij:n 
of  action  kat'  hexokin,  vis.,  its  having  an  object,  is  precisely  that  which  denotes 
at  once  the  transitive  verb  and  the  passive  voice ;  e.  g.  ha-to,  give  to  him ; 
ha-tu-m,  he  is  given  and  he  gives — we  shall  at  the  same  time  perceive  huw  difficult 
it  is  to  make  these  languages  conform  to  our  notions  of  conjagation  (see  and 
compure  Tickell  and  Philipps,  voce  Sontal)  and  shall  also  be  prepared  to  hear  that 
a  system  at  once  so  complex  and  so  incomplete  has  been  very  generally  cast  aside 
either  wholly  (Newiri,  Lepcha,  Bodpa,  Malayalim,  Burmah,  Malay) ;  or  in  part 
(other  Dravirian,  Dbimiili,  Namsangnaga,  &c.) ;  and  in  this  or  that  particular 
mode,  one  group  of  tongues  rejecting  the  dual  (Dravirian  cultivated) ;  another, 
the  sex  signs  (Himalayan  complex)  ;*  a  third,  the  whole  system  of  coujuiict  pro- 

*  The  complex  Himalayan  tongues  are  Limbu,  Kirimti,  Haya,  Kusvrar,  Sdnwar, 
Dhimaii,  Bhramu,  Chepang,  Kusuuda,  &c. 
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noans  (Himalayan  aimple*  and  those  aboTe  cited)  -.  whilst  the  attempt  to  blend  with 
the  action*  agents  as  well  as  patients  and  both  in  the  dual  and  plnr^l  nurahnrs,  has 
been  maintained  only  by  Kiranti  and  some  oceanic  tongues,  the  Yayn,  Sontal,  &c., 
being  now  restricted  to  a  dnality  and  plurality  on  one  side  only,  viz.  that  of  the 
agents  or  that  of  the  objects.  The  Yayu  can  express  (like  the  Sontal)  several 
agents  and  one  patient ;  or  several  patients  and  one  agent ;  but  not  a  plurality  of 
both.  The  Kiranti  can  express  a  plurality  of  both.  But  neither  one  nor  the  other 
has  effected  the  same  sort  and  degree  of  amalgamation  of  its  conjunct  pronouns  in 
the  case  of  its  nouns  as  well  as  verbs,  as  the  Himalayan  KuswHr  and  the  Usro- 
finnic  tongues  generally  have  done,  which  all  alike  have  perfectly  blended  suffixes 
for  both;  whilst  the  Kiranti  with  an  equal  fusion  in  both  cases  prefers  the  method 
of  prefix  for  the  nouns,t  &nd  the  Vayu,  following  the  same  Dravirian  order  of 
arrangement  has  not  reached  the  same  completeness  of  development  in  thii  respect 
(therein  farther  agreeing  with  Dravirian)  thoueh  more  in  others.  It  has  a  perfectly 
aeparate  set  of  possessives  for  combination  (ant;,  ung,  a  vel  lu)  ;  but  to  the  noun 
has  got  blended  inseparably  the  Srd  of  these  (ang-upa,  ung-upa,  a-u^a  or  wathim 
n-pa)  and  thus  a  euphonic  combination  of  the  whole  with  the  nominal  root  has 
been  prevented,  as  in  Bodo  which,  however,  as  well  as  Vayu,  can  and  occasionally 
does,  use  as  perfectly  fusedf  prefix  forms  as  the  Kiranti,  and  sometimes  both  the 
disjunct  and  conjunct  prefixually,  and  Dhimali  likewi8e.§  From  the  verb  Bodo 
like  Malayalim  and  several  Nilgiri  tongues,  has  dropt  the  pronoun  :  Dimali,  like 
Tamil,  Uraon  and  Male,  hat  kept  it :  in  Vayu,  as  in  Sontal  and  Ho,  the  pheno- 
mena are  complex. 

I  refer  to  the  head  of  pronoun  for  some  more  remarks  on  this  subject.  In  the 
meanwhile  and  in  conclusion  of  the  topic  of  Viiyu  conjugntiun  I  beg  to  suggest 
attention  to  the  following  collation  of  actives  and  passives  of  the  several  types,  in 
the  Srd  persons  of  the  present  (or  future)  and  preterite. 


*  The  simple  or  nonpronominalized  are  Newari,  Murmi,  Gurung,  Magar,  Khas 
(mixed),  Lep'cha,  PHlusen  or  Syfcr'pa  (Serpa),  Budo,  &c. 

(         Compare  Sontal  and  Kuswar. 

Ti7k        '4.k3"P^*^°S         daUeng  Bing.  Raba-im.         Tbatha-im>ik-an. 

Wherewith  ^  ^^^^  dal-me-am.  Baba-ir.  Thatha-ir-ik-an. 

(,apa-t  daUe  ai.  Baba-ik.         Thatha-ik-an. 


+  6-pa,  my  I  tib-u,  I  "^ 

f.po,  thy  I  father.  tib-i,  thou         > 


&>po,  his  J 


tib-a,  he  j 


strike. 


X  Bodo.  r     Vayu.  \      Dhimili.  Its  verb, 

a-pha.  Jam-pa.  ^  ka.pa.  Dengkhi>ka. 

na.pha.  |  um-pa.  I  na-pa.  Deugkhi>ua. 

bi-pha.  (.a-pa.  J  wa-pa.  Dengkhi. 


§  The  full  pronominal  forms  with  the  noun  are — 

kangapa*^       (knng  ka-pa.      ^ 

nang  apa  r  or  <  nang  nu-pu.  Which  last 


angni  apha.  f  ang  npa. 
nangmi  apha.  \  ung  npa. 
bini-apha  or       [  wathim  npa. 


oko  apa  J       (eko  wa-pa.        > quite  agrees 


nungni  napha.  I w 

bini  bioha.  J 


ith  Kuki. 


bini  bipha. 
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A  Spscimsk  op  the  Ya'tu  Lakquaoe. 
Ang  ming  F&chja  nom.  Ang  thoko  Y&ju  nomi  (or  Go  Vdju 
gnom)  Kh&sakhata  Hdju  itkem.  Ungki  d&vo  be  Yaju  ischikem. 
Oo  jekfca  dumsungmi.  Hdtha  bong  dumsungmi  ghd  ma  sengmi. 
Le  got  kulap  chhujung*  wanikhen.  Dhankuta  mu  khakchhing 
puchhum  chupvikhata  p<5gaha  hata  vik  pdcbikokmi.  Ang  k6  ma 
nom.  Ang  tdvo  Gajraj  Tbdpa  nung  nomi.  Gonba  k6phe  nakphe 
inang  munang  watbi  jeDgkum.  Wathim  ndrung  gonha  blektum. 
Watbim  cbbo  le  pdkum.  Honko  &  tbum  rami.  Capt&uba  tbdm 
h&nung  hdopingkum.  Ang  d&vo  lit'nung  blining  cbdlo  cbupsit  kben 
inhe  g6  gonba  matpingkum.  Ddvo  obinggnak  cbamcbem.  Gon 
aencbe.  UDgjiti  d&yo  gb&  cbitnum.  Ang  tbumbe  ithaji  n6mi  gonba 
walige  latpinggnom.  Angki  tb6ko  k6ai  blingmu  bomba  imba  mus- 
cbikokmi  (our  tribe,  toe),  Nepdl  kbaral  kben  Tambakdsi  bong  mu9- 
cbikokmi.  G6kb6ta  Awal  be  mutvi  mdng  nokokmi.  Kdsw&r,  Botia, 
Denwar,  Awal  be  mutvi  nomem.  Awal  mu  ramsa  ba  g&ng  kbeva 
aai  muscbikokmi.  Vik  maog  p6vi,  gb^dimu  cbokpbi  s^tung  jdvi, 
kem  m&  p6vi  tb6ko  Kusdnda,  Cb6p&Dg  b4bamu  cbh£ju  pucbbibe  m& 
muscbikokmi.  Angkimu  kem  nomi,  yik  le  nomi ;  pdgnamu  vik  nom, 
memba,  makai,  d6si,  pbdpb&r,  b6ja,  levi,  rowa,  m4sa,  s^kha,  g6biin, 
I6ru  livi  vik  nom.  Angki  mtilung  kdlube,  H6ngongwo  baba.  Lap- 
cba,  Limbu  b&ha  m&ng  jdbe,  cbb&ju  m&dtimbe  gadbd  p^be,  muscbi- 
kokmi. Cbbdju  pticbbibe  b6ja  mi  licbem,  jomsitmu  ming  miscbe 
le  mi  nom.  HdnuDg  boDg  jomsit  licbem  minung  bong  lat'lat'ba 
muscbikokmi.  Ghdkbata  ba  ruklung  be  rukkokmi,  duklung  be 
dukkokmi.  Fbaldmtii'vi,  singcbuk'vi,  kdcbdnvi  angki  tbok  be  mi 
n6mem.  Kamp&cbjdng,  bingcbopacbjdng  gyetim  g6t  kben  ingebi- 
kokmi.  Angki  kem  angki  gdt  bd  p^cbikokmi.  Angki  w^cbj&ng 
angki  vik  s^tang  rdwa  kben  r<5mekbata  b&  ddri  cbincbingba  jewa 
piingmem.  Y&jukbata  kbakcbbingpuchbum  p6vi  (or  cbupvi)  m& 
nomem.  Miscbe  p&  gj^ti  namsangmu  sdva  md  p6mem.  J6wa 
H^Qgongwo  g6t  kben  rangai  p6mem.  Ldncbokbata  ddwdngmi  j6wa 
wdscbimem.  Mescbokbata  rangai  p<5ta  wdscbimem  Angki  mulung 
itbijila  nomi.  Ndjung  g6t  kulupba  b&kulup  kben  chbolup*  (or  le 
g(St  kulup)  bong  mdpbta  cbb&ju  mddtimbe  itba  d6kba  bamta  n6mem 


*  Phrases  of  oumeration.     See  Vocabulary. 
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(or  hamchimeni).  Angki  kem  cbbalung  singha  pdta,  diha  wainta, 
bdngldug  koba  r<5ta,  kbistiha  supta,  g^e  gege  p^chimem.  Kem 
bbitari  u&jung  kuna  nocbbikmi ;  k61u,  imlung ;  kola  kbolong. 
Tdwokbata,  tdinikb^ta  geg6  ti  m&  bokmi.  Bangcbodam  khen  biak 
pacbikokmi.  Ndyung  got  kulup  ha  hi  kulup  kben  l^g6tkulap* 
bong  p6uku  hihi  ba  rome  ingcbikokmi.  P^nku  pben  mang  woDtike 
nam  rome  upu  kembe  lat'lat'ba,  kam  pdp^ha,  phengkokmL  Miaehe 
m6  pdp^ba  me'ta  Bingtong  k<5be  Mumpopmi.  Kb6cbo,  puk,  cheli, 
b^li,  m^cbbo,  jacbikokmi,  Gai,  bbdlu,  pboka,  ma  j&kokmi.  Singwo- 
kbtidu,  dddu,  cb&lung,  jdkokmi.  66ye  tungcbikokmi,  bukchbale 
tungkokmi  (note  tbe  2  forms  of  tbe  yerb).  S6ye,  angki  pota^  ching- 
gnak  tungkokmi.  Bukcbba,  gyetim  gdt  kben  ingta,  yanggnak  tang- 
cbikokmi.  Angki  cbhobe  m&  blekcbikokmi.  Nokcbbung  saachi- 
kokmi,  mescbo  le,  16nobo  le.  B&lung  kben  gy^ti  suna  le  m&  dak- 
kokmi.  Angki  cb6l7i  Bdlung.  Oy^ti  suna  le  mi  nom.  Yijn 
tboko  mu  singtong  snnaba  Brabman  Lama  mi  boumi  (or  honmem, 
indefinite).  Gyetim  lom  mi  kbokcbikokmi.  Angki  yik  bikhele  m4 
watkokmi.  Upo  met' kben  t&wokbata  ba  cbbinggnak  yanggnak  mi 
pSp&ba  lingmem.  Tamikbata  ba  miscbe  le  mi  lingmem.  Imhama 
d&wo  d6vi  angki  mdjbua  nomi.  Inung  wanikben  poWson&lema 
nom.    Angki  tboko  gyetim  got  be  lasta,  yangta  tb6ko,  n&ti  tolgongt 

boug  yangmi.     Finis. 

Tbanslatiok. 

My  name  is  Pdte.  I  am  a  Y&yu.  Tbe  Ebas  tribe  call  ua  H^yo, 
but  our  own  name  is  Yayu.  I  am  an  old  man.  I  don't  know  how 
old,  above  sixty.  I  am  a  cultivator  of  land  assigned  by  the  B&ja  to 
tbe  soldiers  of  tbe  Dbunkuta  regiment.  I  have  no  laud  of  my  own. 
My  son  is  in  tbe  service  of  Captain  Gajraj  Tbdpa.  You  saw  him 
here  often  and  drew  his  portrait  and  measured  him.  He  thought 
that  very  queer  and  was  a  little  alarmed.  But  the  Captain  reaaaored 
him  and  he  consented.  I  have  been  here  four  months  to  help  you 
to  learn  our  language.  It  is  very  difficult.  You  must  judge  of  ail. 
I  can  only  answer  your  questions.  I  hope  you  will  soon  let  me  go 
home.    Our  people  dwell  in  the  basin  of  (or  along  the  coarse  of) 


*  A  phrase  of  numeration.     See  Vocabulary. 

t  A  phrase  of  measure.     8ee  Vocabulary.    It  is  equal  two  handfuls. 
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the  Kosi  river  from  near  the  valley  of  Nepal  proper  to  the  Tamba 
Kdsi.  We  are  not  Awaliaa  (people  inured  to  malaria  or  &wal). 
The  Awalias  dwell  in  the  valley  of  the  river,  and  are  called  KuBwar, 
Bdtia,  D^nwar,  &c.  We  can't  live  there  by  reason  of  the  malaria. 
Nor  do  we  dwell  on  the  hill  Bummits  like  the  Edsdnda  and  Ch^p^ng, 
who  never  cultivate,  but  live  on  wild  herbs  and  fruits  and  never 
build  houses.  We  have  houses  and  cultivate  the  soil,  growing  maize 
and  k6do  and  buckwheat,  and  rice,  cotton,  millets,  barley,  wheat 
and  madder.  We  are  fixed  cultivators,  like  the  N^w&rs,  not  migra- 
tory ones  like  the  Lepchas,  Limbus  and  others.  We  occupy  the 
central  parts  of  the  hill  slopes,  which  we  cut  into  terraces.  Bice 
won't  grow  on  the  tops  nor  any  sort  of  grain.  We  go  up  as  high 
as  grain  will  grow.  We  use  the  plough  or  the  spade,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  site  we  occupy.  We  have  no  craftsmen,  smiths, 
carpenters  or  potters — of  our  own  tribe.  We  buy  utensils  and 
ornaments  from  others.  We  build  our  own  houses  and  our  women 
spin  and  weave  the  home-grown  cotton,  of  which  they  make  our 
clothes.  None  of  our  race  are  soldiers,  nor  do  we  ever  take  service 
(menial).  The  N^w&rs  dye  for  us,  if  we  need  it;  but  the  men 
wear  plain  clothes.  Those  of  the  women  are  sometimes  dyed.  Our 
villages  are  very  small,  usually  fifteen  to  twenty  houses  scattered 
along  the  hill  sides.  Our  houses  are  built  of  rough  timber,  plas- 
tered and  thatched  with  grass.  Two  rooms  in  a  house — one  for 
cooking  and  the  other  for  sleeping.  We  have  no  general  dormitory 
for  all  the  grown  girls,  or  boys  of  the  village.  We  marry  at  matu- 
rity, buying  our  wives.  A  wife  costs  fifteen  or  twenty  rupees.  If 
we  have  no  money  we  earn  her  by  labour  in  her  father's  house. 
We  bury  our  dead  without  any  ceremonies.  We  do  uot  tattoo  our 
bodies.  Our  ears  we  bore  occasioually.  We  have  no  priest  but  the 
exorcist,  who  is  also  our  only  physician.  None  of  our  tribe  follow 
the  br&hmans  or  lamas.  We  abide  by  our  own  creed  and  customs. 
We  eat  fowls,  pigs,  goats,  sheep,  buffaloes.  Not  oxen,  bears  or 
monkeys,  but  honey,  milk,  eggs.  We  driuk  beer  and  spirits.  Much 
of  the  former,  as  it  is  home-made ;  little  of  the  latter,  because  we 
must  buy  it.  Our  law  of  inheritance  gives  equal  shares  to  all  the 
boyst  and  no  share  to  the  girls.  Our  head  villager  decides  our 
disputes.    We  never  appeal  from  him.    Our  tribe  is  a  broken  one 

and  is  reduced  to  very  incoualderuble  numbers. 
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Nouns  Suhstantive, 


Air  (wind).  J6. 
Affection,  Dwakcho. 
AbaM,  WaiU.     Kliicho. 
Abo^to,  Bwagdikhn. 
Adulterer,  Ryiimnipo. 
Adalteretn,  Ryamnima. 
Agricultmist,  Bytin^stkokhn. 
Amaranth  (crain),  gosurani. 
Aqnedoc^  Kdlo.     Pwal^m. 

-^^»»»  1   leg      ioiut. 
Arm-all,     1  q^ 
Arm,  fort p  J      * 
Article,  thing,  Or6kto. 
Aunt.  pat.  ]j4^„^^ 
AuDt-mat.  )  "'"•"*'• 

Anger,  86kto. 

Ant,  Gagachingmo. 

Anus.  Dy41a. 

Arrow,  Bl6. 

Az»  Kha. 

Aliler  tree,  Bfirsi. 

Bag,  Salami 

Basket,  Bainto. 

Barley,  No  name.     Joo  is  used. 

Bamboo,  Palim  (all).     RikcUo  (small). 

Bark  of  tree,  Singkokte. 

Back,  Cbing. 

Back  bonp,  Chinreiisy^. 

Belly,  Koja. 

Being,  animal,  Samtluba. 
Box,  chest,  No  word. 
Bat  kind,  Pikati. 

[  male,  Ai>o  pikati. 
Bat  \  female.  Amo  pakati. 

tyoung,  Pakati  iitauii. 
Bhrtb*  No  name. 
Bird  kind,  Chikba. 

Tmale,  Apo  chikba. 
Bird  J  female^  Amo  chikb*. 

Lyoung,  Chikbaaiami. 
Beer,  Gnaiii. 
Bread.  Sb^blem. 
Birch  tree,  Phy^knlima. 
Bed,  BI6*cho. 
Bed  chamber.  Ipdiklm. 
Bed  time,  Ipcho  b^Ia. 
Bee.  Sy6ra  (wasp^  Yfikuwi  ) 


Blacksmith,  Teupteu'le. 

Blood,  H68t. 

Buttocks,  K6sidyala. 

Battle,  fight,  M6cho. 

Boat,  Dunga. 

Bear,  Wam. 

Beard,  S\\4o  song,  mouth   hair  or   Y61t 

sw4$D.*  chm  hair. 
BoHr.  Apo  po» 
Body.  Ram. 
Burden,  load,  Korau 
Bone,  Bensye. 
Breast,  Kuchu. 
Breastntpple,  Neneheii. 
Bow,  Li.  [nima,  f. 

Bowman,  Lfcha,  m.     Lfmichay  or  Ucita- 
Bottom,  lowest  part,  Hayo. 
Boy,  Tawa. 
Buffalo  kind,  M^ye6. 

r  male,  Apo  m&yen. 
Buffalo  <  female,  Amo  m^yea. 

I  young,  M^yea  4taaii* 
Bull,  Biog. 
Boundary,  Rfia. 
Breath,  Sam. 
Branch  of  tree     No  word. 

Brotherhood  (  r   >l  u 

Brathrea        [  ^  '»*''°"- 

Brother  in-law,  Ch&Twa.    Wadyaldw. 

Calf  i  ^''^^f  ^P^  S*i  atami. 
(^  frmale.  Amo  gai  4iami. 

(P^     Dacho. 
Grokso  (thing). 
Pwakuinrbo    grolno    (water 
to  drink  Tesael). 
Cart,  No  word. 
Oat  kind,  Birma. 

r  male,  Apo  birma. 
Cat    <  female,  Amo  binna. 
t  young,  Birma  atimL 
Carpenter,  Sing  cbokba. 
Cheek,  Chocfao. 
Clirstiut  tree,  Sy^li. 
Chill,  Y^oli.     Yoli. 

Vhildkind,Ti.  Gtkba.Tawa.  Timitawa. 
OL.-IJ     J  male,  Tawa. 
^^'^    i  female,  T6mi. 
Children,  Tadan.     Tawatami. 


*  ^^ng  Tel  Sw6a  vel  Swdm.     The  broad  6  passes  into  w4  and  the  final  nasal 
is  Tague. 
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CUy,  Ph^lemkhiLpi. 
Cloth,  W6*. 

Cotton  cloth,  Linkhi  w£. 
Woollen  cloth.  Unke  wa. 
Silken  cloth,  No  word. 
Clothes,  raiment,  W£ 
Cloud,  Kttksyal. 
Coloar,  Moba. 

Cold  (frigor).  ;J»n;"?**  <'~»»»'>- 
^    ®    '*    I  Ju  (wind). 

Companion,  Warclm. 

Claw,  nail,  talon,  6y4ng. 

Cane  (calamns),  Guri. 

Cow,  6ai,  H.     Kmo  bing. 

Cough,  Shedkh^. 

Copper,  No  name. 

Cowherd,  Gai  theulba. 

Cotton,  undeaned,  Linkhi. 

Cotton,  cleaned,  Ruwa. 

Courage,  No  word. 

Crow,  Gag&kpa. 

Daughter,  Tami  (girl). 

Daughter-in-law,  Djalmi. 

Dance,  Sili. 

Day,  Namri. 

To-day,  Ana. 

Dust,  Dyerbakhipi  (flying  earth). 

Darkness,  Nam  ring. 

Desire,  wish,  Dwakcho. 

Ditch,  No  name. 

Deer,  Kisi. 

t  male,  Apo  kfsi. 
Deer  }  femalCi  Amo  kiat 

(,  young,  Kisi  6tami. 
Door,  Lapcho. 
Disease,  illness.  No  name. 
Dispute,  *Mocho  ?  Khfcho?  Infinitives. 
Dog  kind,  Khlicba.t 

{male,  Apo  khUcha. 
female,  Amo  khiicha. 
young,  Khlichi  atami. 
Death,  No  name. 
Dream,  Gna'mo. 
Drink,  Tu*m^.     Tuchome. 
Drunkard.  Dukba.     Tiiba. 
Dyer,  Ryakba. 
Earth — the        fxru'  i 
Eartb-a  little  1  ^^^'P** 
Ear,  Samaneu  (see  nose). 
Egg,  Df.    fi6di  (Ba  =  fowl). 


Elephant,  No  name. 

Echo,  Ttioliilamstikha. 

Enemy,  No  name. 

Ewe,  Amo  bh^ra. 

Eye,  Michi. 

Eyebrow,  Kur^mi  swo^*g. 

Eyelash,  MIcbi  swog'g. 

Elbow.  Nyaksi. 

Exorcist,  Jamcba. 

Enrthquake,  Khrinyam. 

ETeninf .  Namtheaba. 

Pace,  Kuli. 

Feather,  Chikbaswong  (  =  bird-hair^ 

Father,  Apo. 

Father-in-law,  Yeppa. 

My  father,  A  pa. 

Thy  father,  Tpo. 

His,  her,  its  father,  Apo. 

Fever,  J^sara  (ague). 

Pair         r  Jr'HJ't*"** 

Market  \  ^^''^^«  "=  ^"^1^^%  •^^  wiling 

'  I.     pliioe. 
Fear,  Nima.     Gnima. 
Ferry,  Hamba  giddikha. 
Fire,  Ml. 

Fire-place,  Mimndfkha.     BwakaU 
Field,  arable,  Ru.     Byingsi. 
Finger,  Brepcho. 
Fiuger»naii,  Gyaug.     Brepchogyang. 

Dnibo  dyelkem. 
Fellow  countryman,   -^  Dwibo  dyel  dim< 


{Dnibo 
Dwibo 
mnryu. 


•n  ti 4.-IU  fDwabo  thokkcm. 

Fellow  tribema„,|^^^,^^  ^^^^^^ 

Fish.  Gni. 

Flavour,  taste,  Brd. 

Flesh,  Sy^. 

Flint,  Chiehilung. 

Flour,  Fhul. 

Plea,  Chukbe. 

Pence,  Khor. 

Floor,  Kliapi  (earth). 

Flower,  Phdng. 

Ford,  Pwaku  hambag  ludikha.  § 

Ply,  Sheumo. 

Food,  J&wame.  Jiohome.  Participles. 

Fowl  kind,  Bi. 

{male,  bwiredwaba. 
female,  Chwongkameuba. 
youDgt  Bakballo. 


*  Kbicho,  verbal,  mocho  practical,  dispute. 

t  Khicha  is   Newari.    The  insertion  of  a  labial  is  a  common  trick  of  thes« 
tongues.     See  note  on  Hayu  verbs.  %  ^**i^^  ^*  Basyurima. 

§  Literally,  water  (of)  far  side  issuing  place. 
II  Jawime,  what  he  eats.    Jachome,  what  any  cue  eats,  an  edible  snbitance. 
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Fowl  wild,  S£biiU  ba. 

Fowl's  e^e.  Ba  di.  [dyelke, 

Fort-iiciier.  Waiigmedyeldiai.    Waugme* 

Fiat.  No  word. 

Forehead,  Kupi. 

Filth,  dirt,  Rikn. 

Foot,  Kholi  blem. 

Form,  Moba. 

Forest,  jungle,  SllbaU. 

Fruit,  Sirhi. 

Fiost,  Phuma. 

Frog,  Kriikru. 

Friend,  No  name. 

Garlic,  No  name. 

Ginger,  Pedrim. 

Girl,  Tami. 

Glae,  cement,  Kyapcho. 

n\   .4         /Kojacha,  m. 

Glatton.  'I^K^j.ch.nim..  f 

Grandfather,  Kiki. 
Grandmother,  PipC. 
Grandson,  Ch&cha. 
Granddaughter,  Chichinima. 
God,  A  god,  no  name. 
Gold,  Syeiina. 
Goat  kind,  Swongira,  Sdngara. 

'  male,  Apo  swongarN. 
Goat  *  female,  Amo  swon^ara. 

.  young,  Swong&ra  atiimi, 
Goat  herd.  Swungira  thenlba. 
Grass,  .Tim. 
Grain,  Jama. 

Ghee,  Batter,  Gyliwa.  (oil.) 
Groin,  T^chi. 
Hand,  Gublem. 
Handle,  Rising. 

Spade  handle,  Rdkokchom  rising. 
Hair,  Sw<5ng. 
Hair  of  head,  Cham, 
Hair  of  body,  Sw<5ng. 
Herdsman,  Bing. — M^syeu- thenlba. 
Heaven,  DwUmu,  (sky.) 
Head,  Pfya. 
Heart,  Thim.     Theam. 
Heat,  Hadlo.     Hafinam. 
Heel,  r.heunchea  led. 
Hail.  Mdsi. 

Hammer,  Tbyakchome. 
Hammerer,  Thyakba. 
Hemp,  GrI. 
Hen,  Amo  hk. 


I    Hip,  Kh6limichi.— or  Jilamicbi. 
Hope,  No  word. 

Hoo^'  {do'lnl^y-^^'^'^^^^- 
Hog  kind.  P<$ 

f  male,  Apo  p6» 
Hog  I  female,  Amo  p^. 

I  yoang,  P<5  atdmi. 
Hole,  Gwalyum. 
Hoe  spade,  Kokehdme. 
Husk,  Phira. 
Hook  p(>g,  Chdch6ma. 
Horn,  Gronf.  [bom). 

Goat's  horn,  Swongara  ig^rong  (goat  its 
Honey,  Sydra.     Sbura. 
Horse  kind,  Gb6ra« 

{male,  Apo  gh6ra. 
female,  Amo  gh<5ra. 
young,  Gh6ra  dtamu 
House,  Khyim. 

u        L  1 1        rKhyimcha,  m. 
Hou-holder,  (KU>iBch.iuei.,  f. 

Home,  Bwdfdikha. 
Hunger,  S<5li. 
Husbitnd,  Wancha. 
My  husband,  Wa  wancha. 
Thy  husband,  X  wancha. 
Her  husband,  A  wancha.^ 
Instrument,'!  Kdpadid. 
Implement,  J  Grokso. 
,  f        fB^hacha,  m. 
"'"*»XB^bachanima,t 
Ice,  No  name. 
IntesTines,  Chisye. 
Iron,  Syal,  syal. 
Jaw,  Ka'kam. 
Joint,  Michi. 
Juice,  Pwa'ka  (water). 
y.  .-     /Be'ilio. 
Iknite,  ^chwarchom. 

Knee,  Pokchi. 

Knot,  Khingna.  (p.  p.) 

Kitchen,  Kidikha. 

King,  Ho*po.     Hw&Dg. 

Lamp,  torch,  To*ai. 

LangUNffe,  speech,  L6. 

Lip,  Sheo-kokte  (month  leather). 

Leaf,  Swdpho. 

Tree's  leaf.  Sing  sw&pho. 

Leather,  Kokte  (skin). 

Leg-all,  Kho'ii. 


*  Kojachanima  a  female  glutton.    So  khyimchanima  a  house  wife.     See 
holder :  and  so  also  of  all  formatiTCs  in  oha,  Koja  =  belly.     Khyim  =  hoaae. 

t  Wd.  f.   A,   are  the  pronominal  prefixes  of  nouns  and  sufl&zes  of  rerbs^ 
thorongiily  Dravirian  trait  and  a  fundamental.  fJyul — d  I        ^ 
Here  is  a  sample  of  the  suffixes  u  the  firstj  Jyui — i  Thon  ^put  or  place, 
person  =  ur,  wa  or  o. 


Uyui— 4  He.   J 
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Leg;-trtie  (tibia.)  Fhdph61. 
Liar,  Limochalba. 
Light  (luxO  Hauhad. 
liitehtning,  Ploksa. 
Life,  Sam,  (breath). 
LiTer,  Ding. 
Lioase,  Tdsyar. 
Lungs,  Syeupored. 

Load,  Kura. 

LowUnder,  (S!:*P!"^''  ."•    , 
'  VDbeptechanima,  I. 

Mat,  Tharkimo  bl6cho. 

Maize,  Greleuwimo. 

Master,  Ho*po.     Hwang. 

Mark,  Syanchn. 

Market,  JyNpdilcbal^dikba. 

Mason,  Khyimp4ba. 

Mankind,  Miiryea. 

finale,  Wainsa. 
Man<  female,  Mincha. 

Ijoung,  AtamL     Maryen  ata.* 
Maker,  doer,  Paba.     Pabba. 
Madder.  Dea. 
Mare,  Amo  gbora. 
Marriage,  Grochyer. 
Mill,  bund  or  water,  Kharawa. 
Millet  (kangHoi),  Basara, 
Millet  (kodo),  t'barja. 
Millet  (juwfir),  Binkhami. 
Millet  (tfama),  Sama. 
Milk,  Neuchea. 
Mist,  Kakiyal. 
Manner.      Igj,^ 
Mode,  way,/ 
Monkey  (all).  Moreu. 
Measure,  the  instrument^  Khapeho. 
Medicine,  No  name. 
Mind,  Theum. 
Moon,  Tadsaba.    L6. 
Month,  L6. 
Morning,  Didila. 
Music,  Tapcbo. 
Mother,  Am6. 
My  mother,  Ama. 
Thy  mother,  Tmo. 
His,  her,  its  mother,  Amo. 
Money  (copper).  Lilajima. 
Mountain,  Syerte. 
>,       .  .  rSy^rtecha,  m. 

MoanUiDeer.  (gj^rteeh.nim.,  f. 

Mountain  products,  Sy^rtedim. 


Mouth,  Shfo. 

Moustache,  bhebswdn. 

Muscbito,  Syupy^l. 

Mouse,  Yen. 

Nipple,  Neuchrd  (milk). 

Noise,  Syanda. 

Neck,  Sheureu  (French  eu). 

Name,  Ning. 

Night,  T^ugn&chi. 

Net,  No  name. 

Needle,  L^umje. 

Noon  (day),  Nam-helscho. 

Nose,  N^u  (French  eu). 

Neighbour,  Kwaadaabwakba. 

Nostril.  Neu'lam  (nose — way). 

Navel,  Sheupum. 

Oar,  No  name. 

Oil,  Gtyiwti. 

Oak-tree,  Sdbns&rti. 

Odour,  smell,  Ari.     Rf. 

Onion,  No  name. 

Ox  kind,  Bing. 

{male,  Bing. 
female,  6ai.     Amo  bing. 
young,  Gai  itimi,     Bing  iit&mi. 
Ordure,  KhlL  [akhli. 

Man's  ordure,   Mar3nikhlf  or  Muryu- 

Tiger's  ordure.    {  ^"/^*  >"*  ^'  ®"»'" 

Pain,  Deiikha,  H. 

Palm  of  hand,  Gnblem  l^walla. 

Penis,  BU.  [chiefly).t 

Place,  Dikha  (in  composition  of  Terbi 

Plant,  W6ba,  P. 

Pleasure,  Gy^rsL 

Plough,  Jdchome. 

Ploughman,  J6ba,  P. 

Plain,  Dyamba. 

Plainsman,  1  Dyambiicha,  m. 

Lowlander,  j  Dyambachanima,  f. 

Plate  dUhylp^ 

Platter,      J  *^"- 

Parent,  Kikba,  p.  % 

Plantain,  Gr6mochi. 

Plantain  tree,  Grimochi  sing. 

Plantain  fruit,  Gramochi  sichi. 

Pine  (tree),  T6si. 

Pepper  (black).  No  name* 

Palate,  Kdkolyam, 

Pepper  (red),  Dukba. 

Potter,  Kh6pi  yalba. 

Peach,  Khw<5malchi. 

Peach  tree,  Khwomalehi  sing. 


*  Wninsa  and  Mincha  are  used  snbstantirally  and  adjectifely.  Not  Atimi. 
Msn*s  child  or  human  cliild  is  Muryuatami  =:man  his  child.  Better  iti  or  itawo  : 
See  child.  Tami  is  used  for  the  young  of  all  animals. 

t  e.  g.  Ip  dikha  sleeping^place  =  bed  chamber :  KCdikha  cooking-plaoe  =3 
kitchen.        $  To  thia  answers  Gikba  =  child ;  or  who  begets  and  who  is  bom. 
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pMch  f'vit,  Khwomalchi  tichi. 

Price,  Thing. 

Priest,  NokM>. 

poison  Ning. 

Ram,  Apo  bhers. 

Rat,  Yea  (Prnich  eu). 

Rain,  Rya-«a. 

Riins,  the,  RjawN  nsmti. 

Rtb,  Chnkh  yamreusye. 

Rice,  unhasked.  Burs. 

Rice,  hulked,  Sheri. 

Rice,  boiled,  Mdmara. 

River  any,  Qiilo. 

Root,  8yangri« 

Rust,  Gari. 

Rodder,  No  word. 

Road,  Lnm. 

Rope,  Gra. 

Roof,  Khyimp6. 

Rhododendron,  Twakayel. 

R. tree,  Twoksyel  aing. 

R.  —  flower,  Twoksyel  pbnng. 

B.  —  fruit,  Twoksyel  tichi. 

Salt.  Yuksi. 

Silence,  Licho.  [^iss^c)* 

Spade,  spud,hoe,  Rfik<$kchome(=groaiid« 

Spear,  H6cb6me. 

Shape,  foraa  (and  colour),  M(5ba. 

Sheep  kind.  No  name,     fih^ra  used. 

Spirits  (distilled),  H6aa. 

Spindle,  Rinta. 

Spinner,  Panba. 

Skin,  Kokte. 

Scull,  Piya  r^unye. 

Shoe,  sandal,  Khdlidi  paachonf. 

Seed,  Wachy&r. 

Seive,  Riyangma. 

Sleep,  Ip'thi. 

Sail  of  boat.  No  word. 

Sand,  No  word. 

Spittle,  R(cbukd. 

Snot,  Neukhli  =  nose-filth. 

Silk,  No  word. 

Silver,  No  word. 

Sport,  play,  Chamcho,  (inf.)    [Brother. 

Sister,  elder,  Yawa,  younger,  Loba.  see 

Sisterhood,  Yaba  loba  bum. 

Sister-in-law,  Wadyelmi. 

Sitting  chamber,  Bwsgdikha. 

Spider,  Biijeringmo. 

Smith,  Teuptenl^.     Teupteucha. 

Snake,  Busa. 

rWali,  m. 


Serraat, 


V.Walinima,  f. 


Soldier,  Kyukyamkhosibs. 


Sky,  Dwama. 
Son-iii-law,  l>?alcba. 

fmy  Wa— t£«-l 
f  Son,<  thy  T— ta.       Uee  chUd. 

Lhia  A— 14       J 
Shoulder,  Balam. 
Shoulder -joint.  Balim  michi. 
Shepherd,  Bb^ra  theulba. 
Side,  Chakhyam,  Pum. 
Sur,  Soni. 

Summit,  top,  Q-n&ri.     Ajoja. 
Snow,  Phdmu. 

Summer,  Han-namti  =  hot  or  beat  day* 
Sweat.  Gwaulau. 
Storm,  Qnolojn  (=  great  wiod). 
Steam,  Sam  (breath). 
Smoke,  Knni. 
Strength.  Sokti. 
Song,  SwaloDg. 
Sow,  Amu  po.     KhomL 
Sugarcane,  Byar.f 
Sun,  Nam. 
Sunshine,  Nam. 
Sunrise,  Namdhapcho. 
Sunset,  Namwamcho. 
Still,  Hechopu. 
Stone,  Lung. 
Stomach,  Koja. 
Shade,  shadow,  Bala. 
Straw,  Jfim  (grass). 
Sword,  B^tho  (knife). 
Shield,  No  name.  . 
Tail.  M^i. 
Testicle,  KoUosfchL 
Tiger,  Ghipsa. 
Thigh,  Jila. 

»,. .    .    j  PHikndwakelio. 
loirsi,  -J^  Prtitaa^akrimi. 
Thumb.  Bombo. 
Tooth,  Khleu  (French  en). 
Tobacco,  Kuni. 
Turmeric,  Bya*ma. 
Toe,  Kh61ibrepcho. 
Toe,  great,  Kholi  bombo. 
Toe— nail,  G-yang. 
Tongue,  Lyam. 
Time,  No  name.    BAa  used. 
To-morrow,  DiUa. 
Thread,  Sale. 
Thunder,  Buk'bo. 
Tki^f    fKuncha,  m. 
iMcr,  ^Kunchanimi,  f. 
Theft,  Kunehaniwa. 
Tree,  Sing.    Dhy6ksi. 
Tree— bark,Sing  kokta.  Dhyakat  kokte. 


*  Wa  ta-wo,  my  sou  :  Wa  tami,  my  daughter  :  Wa  ta  my  child.  Ta  is  child  == 
Sonral  and  Uraoii  Da.  But  ta  is  used  also  for  son  at  ia  is  child  and  son  in  Bw* 
mese,  which  language  hns  also  the  mi  suffix,  sami  a  girl  =  tami  Bahing  and  Hayi. 

t  Sugar  is  Byar  apwaku  =  juice  of  cane. 
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Tribe,  Thok 

TJncle,  Pat.     Popo. 

Uncle,  Mat.     Kaktt. 

Urine,  Charnfku. 

Man's  tttine,  Murynfichirnika. 

Qoat't  urine,  Swongara  achuniika. 

Vein,  Segra. 

Vegetable,  Cheiile  pile. 

Yetch,  pea,  Kjangjalyangma. 

Tillage.  Djal. 

Villager    /^>y«^P*«»  ">• 

^    '    I  Djalpaunima,  f. 

YictnaU,  Jacbome. 

Vice,  sin,  No  word. 

Voice,  Syanda,  (soand). 

Valley,  No  word. 

Vulva.  Twfirchi. 

Wax,  Kh6ye. 

Wound,  Banim. 

Wool,  Bli^da  8w6n. 

Wall,  Atha.     Autha. 


W«-aver,  Wapiba. 
Wnter,  Pwaku. 
Water-spring,  Pwfiku  bio. 

"W  \     f    /  **"**•  ^*ioro  sine, 
walnut,   -[  ffttit^  phoro  sichi. 

Wife,  Ming. 

Wrist,  Gublemmicbi. 

Work.  Bu. 

Wizard,  £r&kra. 

Witch,  £rakr&nima. 

Witcbcraft,  Krikrauiwa. 

Widow,  Khldnai. 

Widower,  Khluwa.* 

Whore,  No  name. 

Whoremaster,  No  name. 

Wealth,  Grokso. 

Wing  (bird's) »  B&phlem,  (ba=  fowl). 

Witness,  £w6ba.    Taba. 

Year,  Th6. 

Yesterday,  Sanamti. 

Yeast,  No  name. 


BAHiNa  .Adjectives. 


Deceitful,  1  Hanba.  m.  and  c. 
Cunning,  J  H£nbanima,  f. 


Good    /^®°^*t,  »".  «nd  c.  gender. 

'    \^Neubanim>i,  f. 
Bad,  Ma  neuba.     Negative. 

*  wa,  and  mi  are  suffixes  of  gender.  The  formative  suffix  cha  is  equivalent 
to  wa,  in  words  like  l{-cha,  a  bow  man ;  Kun-cha,  a  thief,  &c.  The  feminine  of  wa 
is  mi ;  of  cha  is  micha,  as  Koja-cha,  a  glutton  ;  Koji  micha,  a  female  glutton  ;  or 
it  is  nima,  as  Kun-cha,  a  thief;  Eunchanima,  a  female  thief.  Pau  and  p6  are  also 
masculine  sis^ns,  whereof  the  former  makes  its  feminine  by  adding  nima  ;  the  Utter 
by  changing  the  po  into  mo,  as  dyal-pau,  a  villager ;  dyal  paunima,  a  female  villa- 
ger ;  ryamni-po,  an  adulterer,  ryamni-mo,  an  adulteress. 

The  participial  suffix  ba,  which  also  makes  nouns  of  the  agent,  and  gives  quali- 
tives  a  substantival  character,  as  thyak-ba,  a  or  the  hammerer  :  neu-ba,  a  or  the 
good  one,  is  another  masculine  suffix,  which  takes  nima  for  its  feminine. 

But  participial  nouns  in  ba  are  often  regarded  as  of  all  genders,  and  when  used 
adjectivally,  as  all  can  be  used,  they  take  no  sign  of  gender  or  number,  or  case  ; 
they  precede  the  substantive  which  they  qualify  in  their  crude  form,  as  neuba  wain- 
sa,  a  good  man,  neuba  wuinsadau,  good  men,  neuba  wainsake,  of  a  good  man. 

The  inherent  relative  sense  of  the  participles  enables  them  lo  diapense  with  any 
formative,  bnt  if  it  be  specially  necessary  to  express  gender,  such  words  when  used 
as  nouns,  can  take  the  wa  and  mi  sex  signs,  and  also  the  signs  of  number  always 
supposing  that  their  use  is  substantival. 

Dravidian  participles  are  formed  from  the  gerunds  (fide  Caldwell)  and  need  a  for- 
mative to  gi^e  them  the  relative  and  participial  sense.  Such  is  not  the  case  with 
Kiranti  participles,  though  these  when  used  substantivally  often  takes  the  m,  me, 
formative  and  always  if  the  participles  be  of  the  impersonated  kind.     See  verbs. 

Observe  that  the  Vocabulary  throughout  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  a  clue  to 
grammar  as  well  as  to  vocables. 

t  Participial,  like  most  of  the  following.  See  and  compare  the  v^rbs.  Neu  to  be 
good.  Neugna,  neu-yOt  neu,  I,  thou,  he,  am  good.  Neu-ba  who,  or  what  is  good, 
all  genders ;  Dual,  Neubadausi ;  Plural,  Neu-badau.  Neu  =  it  is  good.  Root  of 
▼erb  and  of  noun.  So  Newari  Bhing,  which  has  Ji  bhiiig,  Chha  bliing,  Wo  bhiug 
for  3  persons,  and  Bhing — ^hma-go  for  major  and  minor  of  gender,  and  Bhing  hma, 
Bihma  and  Bhing  ping,  for  dual  and  plural. 
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BeneTolent,  i  GyerM,  i  P*^*»  ."•  % 

T<iu  f  Chiranchii,  m. 

^"'"•(.Ohwanchanima,  f. 

True,  or  truth  speaking,  Aje.  Aje  bwak* 

ba,  m.  c.     Aje  birakbanima,  f. 
False,  or  falsel  Limo.  Limo  birakba.m. 

speaking,    J  Limo.  birakiianima,  f. 
Passionate, ^^Soksa,  bokba,  m.  c. 

hasty,      /  Soksa  bokbaiiima,  f. 
Placid,  patient,  Soksa  ma  bokab.     Neg. 

Cowrdly.    {f^:Z.:t 
Brave,  Mi  niba.     Neg. 
Constant-minded, ITheumj^iba,  m. 
Unchangeable,  / Tbeamjasibanima,  f. 

ChanglfuL  }  ''^*'*"'"  m^j^ibt.    Neg. 
Wasteful,  1  WIrba,  m.  c 
profuse.  J  W&rbanima,  f. 

NiMardlv    /K^>^^by6kba,  m.  n. 
JJiiggeraiy,  \Kakacbyakbanima.  f. 

Kind,  gentle,  <[^^«»°'"*^'*^'»'."'-% 
^         '   l^Theum  neubanima,  f. 

Harsh,  unkind,  Theum  m&neuba.     Neg. 

Obedient,/  2<K*'  -^'""S''  "H"  "•  *     / 
'  (.  Bibanima,  Bisibanima,  f. 

Disobedient,  Ma  biba.     Mi  bisiba. 

Masculine,  Wainsake,  1  ^    ..    ,  ,    *u 

Feminine.  Minchike,)**""""*  '»'"^ 

Mad,  idiotic,  Atheum  mi  neuba« 

Bane  of  mind,  Atheum  neuba. 

Licit,  P&chome,  m«  f.  n. 

Illicit,  Mi  pachome. 

Bodily,  RHmke,     ~l  Genittral,   both     of 

Mental,  Tbeumke, J  thf se :  com.  gender. 

*  '     \,Soleumi  byakbanima,  f. 
Thirsty,  Pw&kn  dwaktimi  byakba. 
N  ked  /^^^'''"^^bo  bwakba,  m. 

'\ bwakbanimi,  f. 

Clothed,  Phisiba,  m.  c     Phi8ibanima,f. 
LibidinouB  (man),  Ming  dwakba,  m. 


Libidinoug   (woman),  Waiasa  dwakba- 

nima,  f. 
Gluttonoua,  Kojadta,  m.    Kojamieha,  t 

Drunken,  Dukba,  m.  c.  Dakbanima,  t 

Foul-mouthed,  rKhfba,  m.  c. 

Abusive,  \Kh(banima,  f« 

Alive,     /Bienba,  m.  e. 

L^^ii^Sf  \  Blenbanima,  f. 

Dying,  Byakchopaba. 

Dead,  Byakba,t  m.  c.     Byakbanima,  f« 

Sickening.-!  Rf^^/'Peb.,  ».  C 

Sick,  J  \.-pabauima,  r. 

Sickened,  f-ick,  Rfba,  m.  c.   Rib£nima,t 

Gletting  well,  Swachopiba. 

Got  well,«Swaba,  m.  c     Swabaniou,  L 

Healthy,  Neuba,  m.    Neubanima,  f. 

Made  well.  Swiping. 

Strong,  Sokticha,  m.    Soktimidia,  f. 

fSoktimithiba,  m. 
Weak,  <  Soktimithibanima,  f. 

tSokti  manthim,  e. 
Sleepy,  Myelchopaba,  m.    Myelehopa- 

banima,  f. 
Asleep,  Myelba,  m.     Myelbanima,  f. 

Awake.  Syeia..  {^^.^f^ 

Awakening,  Syainsipiba. 

Awakened,  Syainsipana. 

Young,  Akachime,\       . 

Youthful,  Take,    /"*•'• 

...      rSwolacha,  m.  \, 

^^^^^'  \Swolami  or  Swolamicha,     J^ 

Old,  aged,  6na-wa,  m.     Gni-ini,  f. 

fRimba,  m.  f.  n. 
Handsome,  <  Rimsokpa,  m. 
(^Kimsongma,  f. 

C  Ma  rtmba.  ^ 

Ugly,    <  Ma  rimsokba.     >Neg. 

(  Ma  rimsongma  J 
m  II   u-  k      (  Laba,  com.  gen.  and  m. 

oL    ..  1        /D^kho  laba,  m.  and  n. 
Short,  low,  ^D^kho  libanim..  f. 

4-1      i.  u-        I  Gndlo,  m.  and  n. 
Great,  big,   |  Qndlonima,  f. 


*  Biba  is  the  transitive,  bisiba  the  intransitive  forms.     See  verbs. 

t  Byakchopaba  is  literally  who  makes  to  die,  and  so  of  all  similar  words  :  but 
the  form  is  doubtful,  and  in  general  the  participle  in  ba,  which  is  aoriatic  ia  used 
in  neuter  verba  exclusively  to  express  both  are  senses  of  dying  and  dead,  aickeaiBg 
and  sick,  the  preterite  particle  being  regarded  a»  au  appendage  of  uauaitivea  onij. 
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Small,  Akacbime.    Y&ke.*    See  yonn;. 

{Sj^nedba,  m.  and   n.    (well    in 
flesh). 
Sy^neiibaDima,  f. 
Thin,  Rjamba,  m.  and  n.  Ryambanimaj  f. 
Tired,    1  Balba,  m.  and  n. 
Weary,  J  Balbanima,  f. 
Untired,  1  Mabalba.         1^ 

fresh,    J  M4  balbanima, /^*^*' 
Lame,  Sokop&,  m.  n.     Sokoplbima,  f. 
liamed,  Solcopapina,  e. 

Blind    i  ^^  kwoba,  m.  n. 
'   (Mil   kwobanima,  f. 
Blinded,  Ma  kwobapana. 
j^    f     1  M&  nimba,  m.  and  n. 

'    J  Ma  nimbanimaf  f. 
Derfenedi^i  nimbapan.,  m.  i. 

'(Ma  nimbanimapana,  f. 
Dnmb  I        bwakba,  m.  n. 
'  1  Ma  bwakbanima,  f. 
Deaf  and  dnmb,  j  Glaud.wa,  m.  n. 
=  idiotic,         \  Glaudwanima,  f. 

Alone.  wliUry.   \^^^l  '"    ^«'*'"' 
r-^—     -.•      J    (  Wfircha  thiba,  m.  n. 

rJdIcba.    Tenba.    Mimba,  m.  n. 
Wise,    j  Jokbanima.  Tenbanima.  Mim- 

(     banima,  f. 
Foolish,     Miijokba.      Mitenba.      Ma- 

mimba.     Neg. 
Learned,  Pareplba,  m.  Farepibanimaf  f. 
Ignorant,  M&  pare  p&ba. 
Rich,  Thiba,  m.  n.     Thfbanima.  f. 
Poor,  Ma  thiba,  m.  n.     M&  thibanima,  f. 
Talkative,  Bwakba,  m.  n.  Bwakbanima  f. 
Silent,  Liba  bwakba,  m.  c4  (silent  who 

remains). 
Dirty  =  black,  Kekem,  m.  f.  n. 

Dirtied,    \  Kekempnn.,  m.  c. 

\  Kekemnimapana,  f. 
Clean  =  white,  Bnbam,  m.  f.  n. 


Married    /  C^^<5cbyt  dynmba,  m. 
juarned,  ^  q^^Yijk  dyambanima,  f. 

^Ordchya  midyumba,  m. 
Unmarried,  }  Grdchya       madyambani- 

(,     ma,  f. 
m       'y   JChdba,  m,        Chdbanima,   f. 
xaxea,  |     cbdchome.  n. 

jp         .    J  Ma  chdba.     Ma  chdbanima. 
JLxempt,  -j^     Michochomc.    Ni^, 

New,  Aninta,  m.  f.  n. 

Old,  worn  ont,  Amaisam,  m.  f.  n. 

fTheamna  (finished). 
Ready,  prepared,<  Mingba  1  (dressed  as 

LKina     /     food). 

TT  J      fMa  theumna.  *) 

Unprepared,    I  j,^  ^j^^,     /  ^ 

Unm.de,       .\Mikin.:        ) 
P     ,      C  Rimsiba  (adorned),  m.  e. 
"^^^'y*  I  Rimsibanima,  f. 
TT        J      C  Ma  rimsiba,  m. 
Unready,  y  ^^  rimsibanima,  f. 

Common,  abandant,  Tachome,  n. 
Rare,  scarce,  Ma  tichome.  Neg. 
Public,  apert,  patent,  Kw6chome. 
Private,  latent,  not  to  be  seen,  Khlen- 

chome. 
o  r  1     r  Nenpiba,  cans.  pres.  part. 

Successfnl,   V  ^J      \  ^an.  pwt.  part. 
Prosperous,  ^Neupachome,  c.  f.  p. 

.,  r  Ma  neupaba.       1 

Unprcperoni,  I  ^^  ^„^„,         I  j, 

Uniaccefefnl,   [  m6  neupMhome,J 
Saleable,  L^chome,  p.  L 
Sold,  Lena,  p.  p. 
Pardiaseable,  Jyapchome,  p.  L 
Purchased,  Jyamna,  p.  p. 
Similar,  f  Deuba,  m.  n. 

Resembling,  \  Denbanima,  f. 
Dissimilar,  Mi  deuba.     Mi  deubanima. 
--  r  Myemme  or  1  (that        very 

^•••™*^tMyemgno,    ]  one;  m.  f.  n. 
Other,  different,  Kwagname.     Wangme, 

m.  f.  n. 
Easy,  doable,  Pichome,  p.  f* 


*  These  two  words  are  samples  of  adjectiTes  proper.  Such  are  tery  rare  in  this 
tongue  wherein  the  qualifying  words  are  mostly  participles,  usable  too  substanti- 
▼ally,  like  those  formed  by  the  affixes,  cha  and  wa.  This  is  another  Draridian  trait ; 
and  the  rarity  of  proper  adverbs  and  prepositions,  and  the  use  of  gerunds  in  lien 
of  the  one  and  of  nouns  in  lieu  of  the  other,  (see  Adverbs  and  Prepositions)  are 
two  more  such  traits,  to  be  added  to  those  elsewhere  set  down. 

t  I,  thou,  he,  am  alone,  is  W4  gicha  bwa-gna,  fgioha  bwang^,  Agicha  bwa  bs 
my,  thy,  his  loneliness. 

X  The  root  bwa,  to  be  (sit)  and  to  spcok,  can  hardly  be  distinguished  in  the 
participles. 
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Difficult,  not  doable*  Ki  pichome. 

Chtnced,  j  f^^  (oihar.  te.) 
Aboat  to  be  chanfed,  Phiehome. 
Ceased  to  be  changed*  Phisiifiaa,  c.  ref. 
Phipina,  e.  tr* 

{Mi  hnlaiba,  n. 
Ma  lipba,  tr. 
{Hnlaiba,  n. 
Ualna,  tr, 
Limsiba,  n. 
Limna,  tr. 
About  to  be  diaordered,  Lipehome. 
HaTing,  posfessing,  tenenc,  Tbiba,  m.  c. 

Thibanima,  f. 
Not  having,  f  Mi  thiba,  m.  o« 
Wanting,     \  Mi  thibanima,  f. 

Ornamenled,    (amisbCrea. 
Adorned,  ^iiimp.nt.  tr. 

{Mi  rimba. 
Mi  rimfiba. 
Mi  rimpana. 
Useful,  Siohome,  p.  f.  tr. 
Useless,  Mi  sichome,  Neg. 
Quick-moving,    active,   Grnkba,  m.  c. 

Grukbanima,  f. 
Slow  moving,   lazy,  inert,  Mi  grnkba. 

Neg. 
Wholesome,  eatable,  Jichome. 
Unwholesome,  Mijichome. 
Manufactured,  wrought,  Pine. 
Manufacturable,  Pichome. 
Sharp,  Hiba,  n.  p. 
Sharpened,  H6pina,  tr.  p. 
Blnnt,  Mi  h^ba. 
Blnntened,  Mi  h^pina. 
Grinded,  Khrina. 
Grindable,  Khridiome. 
Span,  Pinna. 
Woven,  Pina. 
Platted,  Pioa. 

Spacious,  wide,  ample,  Bhyappa. 
Contracted,  narrow,  Mi  bhyappa. 
Moving,  capable  of  self-motion,  Dukba,t 
n.  part.  m.  f.  n.    Dukbanima,  f. 


Moveable,  capable  of  being  moved,  Dnk- 

chome,  tr.  p.  f. 
Motionless,  Mi  dakba,  m.  n. 
Immoveable,  Mi  dukehome,  tr. 
Moved,t  aelf,  Dukba. 
Moved,  other,  Dungnm. 
Caused  to  be  moved,  Dangp4na. 
Figured,  self.  Rim  dyambm. 
Figured,  other,  Sim  dynmpinn. 
Figureable,  Bimdyum  paobome. 
Unfigureable,  Rimdynm  mi  pncboBeu 
Luminous,  shining,  Cbyarba  (self,)  a. 
SelMUnmed,  Ch|arsiba,  refl. 
Illumed  by  other,  Cbyarpinn. 
lUuminable,  Chyarpaohome. 
Dark,  Namrikba. 
Darkened,  Naaaringpina. 
Flaming,  burning  ael^  Hobn  (fire  and 

candle). 
Kindled,  "^ 

Inflamed,  >  Hopina. 

Made  to  flame,  3 
Kindleable,  1  «  *  ^  u 
Inflamable, J  ^°P*^*"'»- 
Burning,  in  process  of  being  oonsnmed 

by  fire,  Deupba. 
Burnt,  consumed  by  fire,  Denmpina. 
Consumable  by  fire,  Deumpaehome. 
Extinguishing  (self)  going  out,Byakba. 
Eztinguiahed  by  another,  Byangpiiia. 
The  upper,  superior,  Hitenngme,  m.  f.  n. 
The  lower,  inferior,  Hijongme^ 
Right,  Jumrolame. 
Left,  Perolame. 
Central,  Alimbndime. 
Eaatem,  Namdbapdikhalame. 
Western,  Namwamdikhalame. 
Northern,  Hiteulame. 
Southern,  Hiyulame. 

A^ribU.  }  Gw«kchome. 
Impassable,  Migwakcbome. 
Cultivated  field,  J6na. 
Culturable,  J6chome. 
Uncultivated,  Ma  j<5na. 
Unenltivable,  Mi  jdchome. 
Fruitful,  rich  (soli),  Neuba  (good). 
Barren,  sterile.  Mi  neuba. 
Sandy,  No  word. 
Clayey,  Ph^^pheleme. 
Calcariotts,  Chunnungme. 


*  Be  changed  is  phiso  =  change  thjsetf.  Change  it  is  phito.  The  former 
gives  for  participles  phisiba  and  phaschopaba  «=  what  changea  or  is  about  to 
change  ;  and  the  latter,  phibi,  the  changer,  and  phina,  the  changed. 

t  The  participle  of  Neuter  verbs  is  single  and  aoristio,  Dukba,  is  changing  and 
changed,  et  sicf  de  cseteris.  X  Hateu,  top,  above :  bajn,  below,  bottun. 
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Saline,  Yaksinuogme. 
Maddy,  Kjelchome. 
Oustj,  Byerbakhapinnnfme. 
BrackUh  (water) ,  Yakstnangme. 

Fresh,  H^^^^ 
Sweet,  \^l^^ 

Flowinf ,  Gwakba. 
Still,  Mi  gwakba. 
Deep,  Gleumba. 
Shallow,  M4  gleamba. 

rjunam.* 
Windy,  stormy  (weather),  <<  Jnkbime. 

I  Jiikhitame. 
Fine,  fair,  Nenba. 

{Janamme. 
Jumi  byangme. 
Jnkhitame. 
("Hauloini. 
Hot,  <  Hanlomi  byangme. 

(.  Hauian  dyamme. 
Sanshiny,  Namnenme. 
Clondy,  Koksyalbwalme. 
Rainy,  Ryiwayame. 
Cold  (water),  Chikba. 

Hot  (water),    f  ^Je-gle'i-".  conj. 

^         ''     (.  Gleugleum-me,  disj. 
Moiat,  sappy  green  (wood),  Apwika- 

nnngme. 
Juicy  (fruit),  Apwakunniigme. 
Joiceless,  sapleai,  Apw&kumantbime. 
'Wooden,  Singke. 

Woody,  timber  bearing,  1  Singdbyaksi- 
Wooded,  /     bwagdikbi. 

Stony,  made  of  stone.  Lungke. 
Stony,  stone  bearing  (place).  Lung  bwag- 

dikha. 
Iron,  made  of  iron,  Syelke. 
Iron-producing,  Syelgiba. 
Leathern,  made  of  leather,  Kwoksyenke, 

Kokseke. 
Skin-bearing  (animal),  Kwoksyes  thiba. 

Kokse  thiba. 

open,  Akiauchom,  (naked). 
Jungly,  Sabaia  dyumme. 


Coloured,    jJ^^^*''"?."''; 

'    \  Ryangna,  by  other. 

Caused  to  be  coloured,  Ryangpana* 
r  Bubum  (white). 

Colourless,  <  Mi  ryangna. 
(.  Mi  ryangsiba. 

Colourable,  Ryakchome. 

Red,  Lalam.f 

White,  Bubum. 

Black,  Kyikyim. 

Blue,  No  name. 

Green,  Gigim. 

Yellow,  Womwome. 

Sweet,  Jijim. 

Sour,  Jeujeum. 

Bitter,  Kaba. 

Ripe,  Jiba. 

Ripened,  Jiba,  n.  (self).        Jipana  tr. 
(other). 

Raw,  Achekhli. 

That  is  raw,  Achekhli  bwakba. 

That  is  made  raw,  Achekhli  pana. 

Rotten,  (flesh,  fruit,  &a)  Jyipba. 

Rotten  (wood,  &c.)  Chyamba. 

Rough,  Khwirbekhwirbem. 
Smooth,  Ph^leph6lem« 
Polished,  Pheleph^lem. 
Unpolished,  Mi  pheleph^lem. 
Straight,  Dyomba. 

(Gukba. 
Crooked,  }  Gung-gung,  or 

(.  Gung-gungme. 
Full,  Dyamba. 
Filled,  Dy ampins. 
Empty,  Asheti. 
Emptied,  Ashetipina. 
Solid,  Dyamba. 
Hollow,  Asheti. 
Heavy,  Hyalba. 
Light  (leris),  Hamba, 
Great,  Gnolo. 
Small,  Yike. 
Long,  Jbeuba. 
Short,  Mi  jhedbs. 
Wide,  Bbyakba. 
Narrow,  Mi  bhyakba* 
High,  Liba. 


*  Wind  and  windy,  and  cloud  and  dondy,  &c.  are  confounded  usually :  like  "  cold" 
in  English  which  is  both  substantive  and  adjective.     So  also  heat  and  hot. 

t  Lilam  adjeetival.  Lslamme  substantival  =  Newiri,  Hyiwnn  and  Hyiwuntgu 
and  lil,  lal  wala  or  red  and  the  red  one.  So  Bubum  and  Bubumme  Gigim  aud 
Gigimmo,  &o.  The  affixes  jokpa  (m)  and  jongma  (f)  are  often  substituted  for  me 
in  reference  to  colour  kyakyajokpa,  the  black. 
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Low,  M&141NU    Dfekhoiaba. 
An^lar,  Kona-bwaklMu 
Ronnd,  Khirkhirme. 
Sphericaly  Pulpulme. 
Pointed,  JenjeDme. 
Unpointed,  M4  jeigemne. 
Edged,  Hd*ba. 
Unedged,  M&  h^ba. 

b^jt'}  sr^.  >"*'^  ^^^^ 

Broken  (long  thinga),  Jikba.    Jingna. 

Torn  (doth,  &c.),  Jiba,*  n.    China,  tr. 

Split  (wood),  Y4iba,  int.    Y^na,  tr. 

Intire,  by  negative  prefix  to  all  the  above. 

Poroui,  Chapba, 

Impoms,  M&  chapba. 

Open,  Hongsiba. 

Opened,  Hongna. 

Opening,  aboat  to  open,  Hongicbopaba. 

Shut,  Tyangsiba. 

Shutted,  Tyaogna. 

Shutting,  about  to  shut,  Tyangtchopaba. 

Spread,  Hamsiba,  n.     Hamna,  tr. 

Folded,  Plemiiba,  n.     Plemna,  tr. 

Expanded,  blown  (flower),  Boba. 

Caused  to  blow,  Bopina.  [paba. 

Expanding,    about  to  expand,  Boscho- 

Cloaed,  shut  =  not  expanded,  M4  boba. 

Tight,  Khimsiba,  n. 

Tightened,  Khimna,  tr. 

Loose,  Thyelvim. 

Loosened,  Thyelvim  p&na. 

Unsteady,  loose,  M4  jfiaiba. 

Shaking,  MAjana. 

Fixed,  firm,  J£siba^  n.    JiLna,  tr. 

Cooked,  Kina. 

Boiledy  Pwakumikina. 

Rousted,  Gryamna. 

Grilled,  CbeuuH. 

Hairy,  Swon  thiba. 

Hairless,  Swon  mk  thiba  or  Swon  manthi. 

Feathered,  Swon  thiba.  [luanthi. 

Unfeathered,  Swon  mi,  thiba  or  Swon 

Rising  or  risen  (sun),  Dhapba. 

Sitting  or  set  (sun),  Wamba. 

Issuing,  coming  out  or  come  out  (being) 

Gluba. 
Entering  or  entered  (bdng)  Woba. 


Falling  (being)  Dokba,  n. 

Fallen,  Dokba,  n. 

About  to  fail,  Dokchopaba. 

Falling  (thing),  ITba. 

Fallen  (thing),  UtM. 

Rising  (being)  Rapba.  [bwakba. 

Remaining,   risen  or  itanding,  Rapco. 

Risen  or  stood,  Rapba.    Bapao  bwakba. 

Raising,  Rampaba. 

Raised,  Ramna,  tr.     Rarapana,  caus. 

Putting  down  (man).  Jyeoiba. 

Put  down  (things),  Jyeulna. 

Sitting,  Bwakba.    Niaiba. 

Seating,  Bwang  paba.    Ki  paba. 

Seated,  Bwaplna.    Nina. 

Lying  down,  Glesiba,  Ipba* 

'  (  Glesipana  Impana,  tr. 
Waking,  Syainsiba. 
Waked,  Syainsiba. 
Awakening,  Syainsipaba. 
Awakened,  Syainsipana. 
Sleepy,  Myelcho  dwakba. 
Asleep,  Myelba. 
Sleeping,  Myelba. 
About  to  sleep,  Myelcbopaba. 
Domestic,  home  made,  Dwibodyel  dim. 
Foreign  or  foreign  made,  Wangmedyel 

dim. 
Rusticy  Dyelpo,  m.  f. 
Loving,     V    .     .fDwskba,m. 
oEg;  3  ^^  I  Dwkbaiima,  f. 

D^raWe,}^''*^^^^ 

Written,  Ryangna. 

Read,  Parepana. 

Enten,  Jana. 

Drank,  Tuna  (pausing  accent). 

Payable,  Cbocbome. 

Paid,  Choona  (pausing  accent). 

Well  odoured,  Arineubamct 

Stinking,  Arimaneubame. 

Having  odour  (thing)  or^^j^^^ 

smelling  (man),  J 

B^onging  to  .  Tibe--j  i,„,d,j„^  „. 


*  Bukba,  Jikba,  as  participles  of  neuter  verbs  which  are  aoristio,  wear  the  form 
of  present  participles  and  as  adjectives  mean  breaking  aa  well  aa  broken,  &c. 

t  Me,  m.  affix,  is  a  formative  of  all  3  genders  =hma,  gu  of  NewUri,  save  that 
these  are  major  and  minor  of  gender.  M^  like  hma,  gu,  attaches  to  all  qualitives 
used  subitantively  superadded  to  the  gender  sign  as,  gnii-w4,  gwa-mi  =  old  (mas 
and  woman)  whence  gniwame,  gn&mime  =  the  old  ones,  male  and  female*  So 
swalo-cba-mi  =  mature,  male  and  female,  whence  swalocUime,  iwalomine. 
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TilMtan,  or  produoedl  Lenchadyeldim. 
in  Tibet  (tbin^),    J  Leuchidyelke.* 
Nepalese,  naliTe  of  Nepal,  No  name. 

BeloDging  to  •  highO  sy^rtichake.  m. 

Under  or  natif e  of  >  c  '  *    :_  i!-  t 
|j..|  \  Sycrtenimake^  f. 

u«  ui     J  *!.•        rSyertedim  or 
HMshland  tb.ng,  |sjertedyeldim. 

Of  person  of  the\Dbeptechake,  m. 

plains,  J  Dheptechauimake,  f. 

Produce  of  plaint,  Dheptedim. 
Earopean  (per- /Bubum-ramcha,  m. 

son),  \Babain-ramchaiiiina.  f. 

Earopean     (goods),     Bubum-ramtbiba 

dyeldim. 
Woollen,  made  of  wool,  ITnke. 
Wooly,  wool-bearing,  T/ntbiba. 
Hairy,  made  of  bair,  Swonke. 
Hairy,  (bair-bearing),  Swontbiba. 
Iron,  made  of  iron,  Syalke. 
Golden,  Syeanake. 
SiWer,  made  of  siUer,  Cbindike. 
Wooden,  made  of  wood,  Singke. 
Woody,  fall  of  trees,  (place),  Dbyaksi- 

bwagdikha.  [dikba. 

Jungley,   full  of  juni^le,  S6biil&  bwag* 
Eye-baving  (being).  Michi  tbiba. 
Foot- having  (beinf(),  KhoH  tbiba. 
Wealtby  (being),  Grokso  tbiba. 
Wealtby  (place),  Grokso-bwagdikha. 
Grain.having  (man),  Bura  tbiba. 
Grain-producinff  (field),  Bdra  neudikha. 
Grain-abounding    (place),   Bura    bwag- 

dikba.t 

COMPABISON  OT  AdJBOTITES. 

Great,  Gnolo. 

As  great  as  tbis,  Yam  khwome  gnolo* 

Greater  than  this.  Yam  ding  gnolo. 

Greatest  of  all,  Haupe  ding  gnolo. 

Very  great,  Tb^  gnolo. 

Small,  Kachim.     Akichim. 

Small  as  tbis.  Yam  khomekachim. 

Smaller  tban  tbis,  Yamding  kicbim. 

Smallest  of  all,  Haupe  dingkicbim. 

Very  small,  Tbe  kilcbim* 

Cold,  Chikba. 

Colder,  Yam  ding  chikba. 

Coldest,  Haupe  ding  cbikba* 

Very  cold,  Tb^  cbikba. 

Hot,  Gleuba. 


Hotter,  Yam  dms^  gleuba. 
Hottest,  Haupe  din?  gleuba. 
Very  hot,  Tbe  gleuba. 

NUMEBALB. 

Cardinalt. 

1,  Kwong. 

2,  Niksi. 
8,  Sam. 

4,  U. 

5,  Gno. 

6,  Rukba. 

7,  Cbanni. 

8,  Y4. 

9,  Ghd. 

10,  Kwaddyuro. 

11,  Kwaddyum  kwong, 
==  ten  (and)  one. 

12,  „  niksi. 
13t       ,,  asm. 
14.        „  1^. 
15&C.  „  Gn6. 

20,  Asim,     fKwong  £stm, 
=  a  scorc,\=  one  score. 

21,  Asim      kwong,  fKwong  ^im, 
=  a  score  (and)  one.<     one    score  = 

LKwong  and  one. 

22,  Asim  niksi.     Kwong^sim  niksi. 
30.  Kwong  &Bim,  kwong  iiphlo, 

=  one    score,    one    its  half. 
81,  Kwong  isim,  kwong  ipblo  kwong, 

=  one    score,    one  half  (and)  one. 
32,  Kwong  asim,  kwong  ipblo  niksi, 

=  one    score,  and  one  half  and  two. 

40,  Niksi  &Bim,  =  two  score. 

41,  Niksi  imm  kwong, 

42,  Niksi  asim  niksi , 

50,  Niksi  asim  iphlo  :=  two  score  (and) 
its  half. 

51,  Niksi  iisim  £phlo  kwong. 

52,  Niksi  asim  4pblo  niksi. 
60.  Sam  &sim. 

70,  Him  iaim  4phlo,  =  three  score  (and) 

a  half. 
80*  hk  asim. 
90.  Le  iisim  &phlo. 

100,  6n6  Iisim.  =  five  score. 

101,  Gno  asim  kwong. 

102,  Gn6  asim  niksi,  =  five  score  (and) 
two. 

Ordinak,    None. 


«  Ke  is  tbe  general  sign  of  relation  when  one  substantive  only  is  used.  When 
two  are  expressed,  tbe  second  takes  the  a  prefix  (his,  her,  its)  unless  the  relation  be 
local  and  then  dim  (diem  =  in  of)  is  used  instead  of  the  k\  e.  g.  hand  of  man, 
Muryn  i  eu.     Rice  of  baser,  bazar  dim  sh^ri. 

t  Biragdikha  =  the  place  where  is :  dtkba  useable  only  with  a  verb :  bwag  from 
bw&ko,  esse  in  loco. 
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AdYXBBIAIiB. 

Once,  Kwibata. 

Twice,  Nip  pali. 

Thrice,  Sap  p4ii. 

Four  times,  Lep  pi\L, 

Five  times,  Goo  p&ii. 

Six  times,  Ru  p£l6. 

Se? en  times,  Gha  pili. 

Eight  times,  Y£  pala. 

Nine  times,  Ghd  plUa. 

Ten  times,  Kiraddjnm  p&la. 

Firstly,     V Wanting,  saye  as  they  coin- 

Secondly, \     cide  with  the  last. 

Ntthsbal  ADJITNOTS. 
They  are  doubtfully  sscribable  to  this 
tongue,  or  falling  so  fast  out  of  use,  that 
what  remains  is  a  mere  fragment.  1 
shall  illustrate  by  comparison  with  Ne. 
win  in  which  these  generic  signs  are 
undoubtedly  normal  and  in  full  use.  Ba> 
hing,  like  New&ri,  has  no  division  cor- 
responding  to  the  fully  developed  fcender, 
m.  f.  n.  It  has  not  even,  as  Newari 
has,  a  diriaion  correspondent  to  the  logi- 
cal gender,  or  beings  and  things,  which 
is  equivalent  to  the  msjor  and  minor  of 
gender  in  the  plural  of  Dravirian  nouns 
and  verbs  also. 


BngUth, 


Beings 
Tbings 
Rationals 
Brutes 
Vegetalia 
PianU 

Timber  trees 
Soft  trees  or 


} 

1 

grasses      J 
Logs 

Weapons     1 
Implements  j 
Pairs 
Flowers 
Fruits 
String    of    1 

animals     J 
Heap  of  things 
Herd  of  ani-  1 

raals         J 
Days 


NewdH. 


Hma 
Gu 


Ma. 

Sima. 

Ma. 

P6 

Jd 

Ph<5 

06 


} 

{ 
{ 
{ 


Baking, 


Tya.  Jh6 1 
D6n.  Pucha 
Bathing.  4 

Nhu. 


U> 


Apdm 

Eing 

Apum 


Syal 

U 
Bwom 

Ohyarchyar 
Khumna 

Kha 


In  the  use  of  these  signs  first  comes 
the  numeral,  then  the  sign,  and  then  the 
thing  or  being  specified,  e.  g.  Newiri, 
Chha  ma  si  ma,  Bahing,  Kwoog  sing 
Bpum  -=  one  (timber)  tree. 


Chha  mk  tiiighali  mH,  N. ;  Kwo  6pAm 
S^li  apiin,  B,  =  one  chesoat  tree. 

Swo  nhu  nhi  N ;  Sam  kha  namti,  B, 
=  three  days.  Nigo  santola  si,  N ;  Ni 
bwom  santola  sichi,  B,  =  one  orange. 

Chhapukhwon,  N ;  Kwosyal  betlKi,  B, 
=:one  sword.  Chhago  singhali  si  N; 
Kwobwom  seti  sicfai,  B,  =  one  cfaeeoBt 
fruit. 

Bahiko  Pbokouhs. 

SingniUar^ 
I,G6. 
Thou,  6a. 
He,  she,  it,  Harem,  Yam,  Myana. 

We,  inclusive,  66si. 
We,  exclusive,  G6sukn. 
Ye,  Oasi. 

^  Harem  dausi. 
They,    \  Yam  dausl. 

(^Myam  dausi. 

Ptem/. 
We,  inclusive,  G6i. 
We,  eiclttsive,  66kn. 
Ye,  Gani. 

{Harem  dau. 
Yam  dau. 
Myam  dau. 

Dual. 

These,  Yam  dausi. 
Those,  Myam  dauaL 

P/ttra/. 
These,  Yam  dau. 
Those,  Myam  dan. 
Self,  Daubo  (Dwabo). 

Dwabo  dausi. 

Dwabo  dau. 

Myself.  Wadaubo. 

Thyself;  Idaubo. 

His,  her,  its-self,  Adaubo. 

Dual. 
.     r  Wasi  daubo,  ezd. 
\  Isi  dauboy  incl. 

2.  Isi  daubo. 

3.  Asi  daubo. 

JPlwral, 
-     f  Wake  daubo,  exd. 
1  Ike  daubo,  incl. 

2.  Ine  daubo. 

3.  Ane  daubo. 

Any,  some,  person,  Sed :  sobs,  and  adj. 
m.  and  f. 
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SendauL 


Plural, 


Sea  daa. 

Any,  some,  thing,  Mira :  inbs.  only  :  n. 

Dual. 

Mara  daaai. 

Plural, 

MILra  dan* 
Another,  Kwigo^ma, 

Duah 

Kw£gn&ine  daaai. 

Plural, 

EwllgD^me  daa. 

Many  or  much,  Dh^liong :   tabs.  adj. : 
m.  f.  n. 

No  dual  or  plaral. 

Few.    Little,    D^kho :    inba.    adj. : 

m.  f.  D. 
The  aame,  Myem. 

Dual. 

Myem  daaai. 

plural. 

Myem  dan. 

How  many  ?         \/ii-irA  /•''^■*  •dj. : 
And  how  much  P  /"»«®»  \bi.  f.  n. 
Ai  many,  macb,  G»8l«o,\  ,,-. 
So  many,  much,  Metti,  /<""«'• 
All,  Hwappe,  ditto. 
Half,  Akwaphala.  ditto. 
The  whole,  Hwappe  Haape. 

{Sea.  ^Singular. 
\  laba.  adj. 
(  m.  and  f. 
Sea  dauai.    DuaL 
Sea  dau.     Plural. 
;Gjem,  aing.  aaba.  a4i* 
m.  f.n. 
Gyem  daoai,  D. 
Gyem  dau,  P. 


TMyem,  Sing.  subs.  adj.  n. 
Who  ?   correl.<  Myem  dauai.  Dual. 
[Myem  dau,  Plaral. 

fMira,  Sing.  auba.  adj.  m.  f.  n. 
What  ?<  Mfira  dauai.  Dual. 

(.Mara  dau,  Plaral, 
What,  rel.,  Mara. 
Wh&t,  corral.  Maem. 
Dual  and  Plural,  Like. 
Interrogative  for  both. 
Whoerer.    I  „^     f  .nb..  .dj. 
Whatever,   j  (,     m.  f.  n. 

Dual,  Gisko  dausi,1  .... 
Plural,  Gisko  dau,  /^*«®- 
How  many  ?  Giako,!^^^  ^ 
Aa  many,  Gisko,      J  *^ 

So  many,  Metti. 
Dual,  Metti  dauai. 
Plural,  Metti  dau. 
Either,  Yemka.     Myemka. 
Dual,  Yemka  dauai.     Myemka  dauai. 
Plaral,  Yemka  dau.     M yemka  dan. 
Both,  Nimpho,  auba.  and  adj.  m.  f.  n. 
Several,  No  word. 
My,  W4».t 
Thy,  r. 
Hia,  her,  ita,  A. 

Dual. 

Mjf  Wiai,  excl.t    f-ii>  incl. 

Thy,  r-ai. 

Hia,  her,  its,  Aai. 

Plural. 

Our,  Wake,  exol.    Ike,  incl. 

Your,  Ini. 

Their,  Ani. 

Mine,  W4ke. 

Thine,  fke. 

Hia,  hera,  its.  Ake. 

Dual, 

Our*8,  Waaike,  ezcL    laike,  incl. 
Your'a,  fsike. 
Their'a,  Aaike. 


*  Gyem  takea  the  6  prefix  and  ia  used  interrogatively  in  a  relative  aense :  which 
of  theae  peraona  or  thinga  will  yoa  take  ?  A-gyemme  lidi,  wherein  the  dlajunct 
form  ia  employed,  gyemme. 

t  The  worda  father  and  mother  in  conjunction  with  their  pronominal  adjuncta 

,  ^  /waai'po  fwake-po.'^ 

are  irregtiUr  ..p.  ^.^^^  j^^p^''    f_^ 

i-po  iai-po  ini-po.     l 

a-po  a«i-po  ani-po.     ) 

other  relations  as  popo,  ancle,  though  but  iterations  of  po,  are  regular,  e.  g.  mi- 
popo  s  i-popo ;  a-popo,  &c. 


Singular,  Dual  and  Plural. 
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Phiral. 

Our's,  Wakke,  excL    Ikkc,  inci. 
Yoar*8  fnike. 
Their's.  Anike. 
Own,  Dauboke. 

1.  M  J  oirn»  Wa  danboke. 

2.  Thy  own,  t  danboke. 

8.  His,  ber,  ita  own,  A  danboke. 

Dim/. 


1. 


r  Waai  danboke,  exol. 
\  fti  danboke,  inc. 


2. 
8. 


fti  danboke. 
Asi  danboke. 

Plural. 


1. 


rWake  danboke. 

\rke  danboke. 
2»  Ine  danboke. 

3.  Ane  danboke. 

1.  Mine  own.  Wake  danboke. 

2.  Thine  own,  tke  danboke. 

8.  His,  her,  its  own,  Ake  danboke^  &e. 
like  the  difjnnctite  mine. 


BlHiire  VsBBs. 


Cause  to 
or 
Enable 


can 


Cause,  Pito,  tr.    P&p4to,  ctnaal.* 
Canse  not,  M&  p£to. 

Cn  it.  be  .bl.  for  it.{^i, ^^ 

Do  not  can  it,  M&  ch&po.     M&  chimso. 
f  Chimp&to,  tr. 

Ch&mp&so,  intr. 

Chilmpiyi,  passive. 
I  Chimpipato,  causal,  tr. 
I  Champapaso,  intr.  cans. 
tCliimpfipiyi,  pas.  cans. 
Enable  not,  M&  cbamp&to,  &c. 
Be  born,  Giko,  n. 

f  Kiko,  trans. 

Kingso,  refl. 

Kingyi,  pas. 
1  Gingpato,  tr.  causal. 
I  Gingp&so,  intr.  causal. 
LGingp&yi,  pas.cattsaL 

Cow  to  beget  r^;°«P*'°'  "•  . 
,  ^    <  Kingpaso,  reflex, 
or  produce,  \  «..  ^'^^  •' 

■^  '  (^Kingpayi,  passive. 

Be  not  born,  M4  giko,  Neg. 

Beget  or  produce  not,  Ma  kiko,  Keg. 


Give  birth 
or  beget. 


to 


{Bleno.    (Blenno),  n. 
Blenpito,  tr  CM.!. 
Blenpaso,  intr.  causal. 
Blenpayi,  passive. 
Live  not,  M&  bleno  (blenno). 

{Byikko,  n. 
Byangp&to,  tr.  causal. 
Byangp&so,  intr.  cans. 
Byangp£yi,  passive. 
Sato,  tr. 
S&BO,  reflex,  tr. 
Sayi.  passive. 
Sapito,  tr.  cans. 
S&p&so,  reflex,  cans. 
,  Sapiyi,  passive. 
Be  (sum),  Ki.  Kbe.  Gno.  Irreg.  Defec 

IBwakko,  n.  (ait). 
Bwangp^to,  tr.  cansal. 
Bwangp^,  intr.  eaus. 
Bwangpayi,  paasiTC. 
{Dy^mo,  n. 
Dyumi^to,  tr.  causal 
Dy6mp4M>,  intr.  causal. 
Dyumpiyi,  passive. 


Kill,. 


*  This  is  the  causative  of  all  verbs  and  is  derived  from  the  root  pa,  to  do  or 
make.  It  answers  to  the  Hayu  form  "do  for  another."  In  Bihing  it  istiic 
causative,  also  bearing,  that  sense. 

f  These  are  =  wonto  and  woncho  of  H4yu,  the  definite  and  indefinite  of  Hun- 
garian ;  in  English  can  it  or  be  able  for  it  and  be  able  simply.  Chipo  forms  the 
potential  of  all  verbs. 


t  Be  in  a  certain  place 
defectives. 


sit    Sheer  entity  is  expressed  by  Ks,  Khe,  Gno, 
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Do,   mnke, 
perform. 


u  /Thiwo  Neg.  Ref. 

Make  to  hare,      TThiy^to,  tr. 
Cause  to  po8tets,\Bw&Up£to,  tr. 
( Pfiwo,  tr. 
Piiso,  reflex 
Fayi,  passive,* 
P&p&co,  tr.  c. 
Pipaso,  intr.  c. 
^Papiyi,  passive,  c. 
K  i»    d  'n    /P^^OQiukho  bwikho,  n. 

P    o    ^»\^Paiogno  bwikho,  n. 
Cease  doing  or  to  do,  Pacbo  pl^no,  n. 

TTyaro,  tr, 

SuflTer,  <  Tyarso,  reflex,  tr. 

(.Tyari,  pas. 

fTy&rpito,  tr. 
Cause  to  suffer,  <  Tyarpaso,  reflex. 

[Tykrpij'h  passive. 

iKir6'gno,  tr.  (see). 
Kw6-so,  reflex. 
Kw6-yi,  passive. 
Kw6-pato,  tr.  causal. 
Kw6  paso,  intr.  causal. 
Kw6-p^yi,  passive,  causal. 
Teuto.     Jokko.     Mim- 

to,  tr. 
Teuso.     Jongso.    Mim- 
reflex. 

Jongyi.      Mim- 
passive. 
Tenpato.        Jongpato. 

Mimpllto,  tr.  c. 
Teupaso.       Jongp&so. 


Understandi 

Know, 

Tliink, 


I  Teuso. 

I       80,1 

Teuti. 
I     ii,P 


Cause  to   un- 
derstand. 
Explain, 


i      MimpasOy  intr.  c. 
I  Teopayi.         Joiigpayi. 
[     Minn  pay  i,  pas.  c. 
Feel,  fLimleto,  trans. 

Be  sensible  of,<  Limi^so,  reflex, 
bodily,  l^Limleyi,  passive, 

f  Mimto,  trans. 
Mimso,  reflex. 
Mimti,  passive. 
Mimp&to,  tr.  causal. 
Mimp&so,  reflex,  causal. 
Mimpiyi,  passive,  causal. 


Remember, 


{Plendo,  tr. 
Plen.o,  tr.  reflex. 
Plendi,  passive. 
Plen-pi-to-so-yi,  caus»i. 
{Dirakko.  intr. 
Dwakto,  tr. 
Dwangto,  reflex. 
Dwakti,  passive. 
Dirangp&-to*so-yi,  c 
rOrimdo,  tr. 

'     I  Gramdi,  passive. 

|.6rampa.to-so-yi,  e. 

(  Syanto,  trs. 

n.»<x„»:.«     J  Syanso,  reflex. 
Kecoenise,    <  o      ..• 

'*  J  Syanti,  passive. 

V.  Syanpato,  &C.  c. 

Be  modest,  Gniine  b<5ko,  n. 

{Goune    bok-p4-to-so« 
yi.tr.  or 
Gnune    pok-ko-so- 
yi,  tr. 
Laugh,  Riso,  n. 
Make  laugh,  Risipd-to-sO'ji,  c. 
Laugh  at,   irride,   Rito.       Riso. 

Riti,  tr. 
Weep,  Gnwikko,  n. 
Make  weep,  Gnwingp£*to*80-yi,  c. 
Dance,  Siliin6vo,t  tr. 
Make  dance,  Silimopa-to-so-yi,  c. 
SinK*  Swalong  p&w6.  tr. 
Make  sing,  Swilong  papilto-so-yi,  c. 
Hope,  No  such  word. 
Fear,  Gnito,  n. 

{Gnipito,  tr.  c. 
Gnipano,  reflex,  c. 
Gnip&yi,  passive. 

/6nip&p£to,  tr. 
_  ...g ,    .  Gnip4p&so,  reflex. 

tGoipipiyi,  p. 
/*  Khiwo,  n. 

Tremble,  \  ^{"iPj'"'  «"»«| 
'  1  Kill  paso,  c.  reflex. 

(.Khip&yi,  c.  p.  " 

Be  good,  Ny(iwo  or  Nyuba  bwikko,  n. 

Become  good,  Nyuba  dyiimo,  n. 


*  Observe,  once  for  all,  that  the  three  forms  of  the  transitive  (primitive  and 
causal  alike)  refrr  to  him  (any  one)  to  self  and  to  me  (the  speaker).  Thus  »a-to, 
kill  him  or  it;  si-so.  kill  thyself;  sa-yi,  kill  me;  that  in  verbs  like  to  do,  the 
■ense  is  modified  of  necessity  but  without  essential  change ;  and  that  the  passive 
has  no  imperative  of  the  2nd  or  3rd  person.  Hence  the  entry  under  the  1st,  a$ui 
beoce  aa  will  be  seen  in  the  grammar,  the  existence  in  the  language  of  certain 
special  forms  of  the  verb  subsidiary  to  the  so-called  passive. 

t  Sili  =  a  dance.  The  verb  movo  has  the  separate  sense  of  to  fight,  but  is 
used  with  many  nouns  to  verbalise  them. 

3  s 
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Make  good, 


NyutOf  tr. 
Nyiiso,  reflex. 
Nydni,  pasriTe. 
Nyuba  dyumpito,  tr.  c. 
Nyuba  dyampaso,  refl.  c. 
tNyuba  dyumpayi,  pas.  c. 
Be  glad,  rthim  nyuli.   Gyerao. 

{Athim  nyup&to,  tr. 
rthim  nyup^o,  reflex. 
Wathiin  nyupayi,*  pasiiTe. 
Gyerti  pato-paso-payi. 

Ve,.«aden.   {S^tc^Vto. 
Be  latisfied,  Riigno,  n. 
Satisfy,  Riip&to,  c. 

{Bwakko,  n. 
Bwangpito,  c.  tr. 
Bwangpiso,  c  reflex. 
Bwangpayi,  c.  passive. 

ReUte.  .en.  .peak  l^^'^'  ^^^^ 
to  or  of,  l^g^y,      g^di  p,^ 

CwM  to  re- fSopito.  tr    "Ip^  both  the 
IT'*  »°1  ^opi.o,  refl.  ^      bove. 
tell,  &c.    L^opayi,  p.    J 

,.  <  Lo  paso,  reflex. 

^  I.L6  piyi,  passive, 

Cho  pUpato,  tr. 

Cause  to  talk,  <  L6  papaso,  reflex. 

[h6  p&puyi,  passive. 

m  11  J.V  r  ^a  1<$  stigno. 

Tell  my,  thy  own,    \  ^  ^^  ^    * 

bis,  Ulo,  1  ^  , ,  ^^j^^°' 

'  t  A  10  sogno. 

Be  silent,  Liba  bwakko,  n. 

rLiba  bwangp&to,  tr. 
Silence,    J  Liba  bwangp&so,  reflex. 

I^Liba  bwangpayi,  p. 

Cause  to   f^'^'  ^"^  papato,  tr. 

.,         <  Liba  bwa  papaso,  reflex. 

silence,  1t>u    u    *     '   '  • 

'  (^Liba  bwa  papayi,  p. 


rOr^,  tr. 
Call,  summon,<  Breso,  reflex. 
l,Br^ti,  passive. 

rBr^pato,  tr. 
Cause  to  snmmon,  <  Br^paso,  reflex. 

I^Br^payi,  passive. 

rSyanda  pawo,  tr. 
Shout,  vociferatCi   <  Syanda  paso,  refl. 

I^Syanda,  payi.  p. 
Learn  =  teach  thyself,  Chayinso,  n. 
Teach,  Chiiyindo,  tr. 
Teach  thyself,  Chayinso,  reflex,  tr. 

^\«ghJf*'''°"''}°"y'8»'P*^  c.  r. 

Teach  me,  Ch&yindi,  passive. 

Cause  me  to  be  taught,  Chayinsip&yi,  e.  p. 

R    d     /^°  *^^^  word. 
**  *   \Kwo-gno  =  see,  is  used. 

JRyakko,  tr. 
Ryangso,  tr.  reflex. 
I  Ryan|^y^  p. 

LByakti  p.  =  write  for,  or  to  me. 
TRyangp^to,  tr. 
Cause  to  write,   <  Ryangpftso,  reflex. 

LRy^ngpayi,  p. 
THilo  pi  wo,  tr. 
Ask,  que8tioD,<  Hilo  paso,  reflex. 
l^Hiio  payi,  p. 

Cause  to  ask     f"'*®  pipato,  tr. 
l^ause  to  ask,   I  ^.j^     ,^     ^^^ 

or  question.^ jj.j^P^jr.'p 

Answer,  Sd-gno,  tr.  (see  tell). 

■D        ^i:--i.  fPttno  (Punno),  tr. 
Beg.  wl.at,|p^„^^^^g     ^^„„y.^  p 

rPun  pato,  tr. 
Cause  to  beg,  >!  Pun  paso,  reflex. 
i^Pun  payi,  p. 
rTa-wo,  tr. 
Get,  obtain,  find,  <  Ta-so,  reflex. 

tTa.yi,  p. 
TTa-pato,  tr. 
Cause  to  get,  &€.    <  Ta-paso,  reflex. 

l^Ta-payi,  p. 


*  Means,  may  I  be  gladdened.  Be 
gladdened,  the  sheer  passive,  cannot  be 
expressed.  I,  thou,  he,  is  eUddened  = 
Wathim  nyiipayi,  Tthim  nyupane,  Atbim 
nyupadn.  The  last  =  he  gladdens  and 
is  gladdened.  Gy^rso  nnd  gy^rsip&to  y 
are  much  closer  expressions  for  be  glad 
and  gladden.  The  others  are  formed 
from  thim  or  theum.  the  heart,  and  the 
conjunct  pronouns,  opposite  is  the  phase 
of  the  active  and  passive  voices.  J 


Active. 
Athim  nyuiiadu. 
Athim  nyupadi. 
Athim  nyu  pads. 


W&thim  nyuftayt. 
Ttbim  nvupioe. 
Athim  nyiip&da. 
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rOwakto,  tr.* 

Approve,  like,s  Dwangso,  reflex. 

tDwakti,  p. 

TDwang  pato,  tr. 

Omusc  to  like,  &c.  \  Dwnng  paso,  reflex. 

[,Dwaug  payi,  p. 

w^.  ...  TMadwakto. 

T^.         '        •{  Madwaneso,  &c. 
Dis.Hproye.|^jj,j,,^« 

rKw6-gno,  trans. 

See,  <  Kw6-so,  reflex. 

|^Kw6-yi,  passive. 

rKw6  pato,  tr.  o. 

Show,  s  £w6  pdso,  reflex,  c. 

LKwd  i'6yi,  p. 

Hide,  lie  hid,  Klileuso,  n.  and  reflex. 

Hide  it,  Khleuto,  tr. 

Hide  me,  Khleuii»  pt 

tf^         «.    u    u- 1        fKhleu  piltOt  tr. 
Cause  to  be  bid,  or  j  ^-li        a  n 

to  be  coDCclid.  \  ^"«"  P*"*'  «*«^- 
'  (.Khleu  payi,  p. 

Cause  to  cause  to  /l^^}*"  Pf  p!'°>  *;•• 
be  hid  1       ^    papaso,  refl. 

'  LKbleu  papayi,  p. 

fNinno,  tr. 
Hear,  <  Niuso,  reflex. 
I^Ninyi,  pas. 

fNin  pato,  tr. 
Cause  to  hear,<  Kin  paso,  reflex. 
l.Nin  payi,  pasBive. 
TDapto,  tr. 
Taste,  s  Dhiuso,  reflex. 
t^Dapti,  passive. 

TDam  pito,  tr. 
Cause  to  taste,    <  Dam  piso,  reflex. 

l.Dam  p4yi,  passive. 
TMiito,  tr. 
Blow,  apply  breath,   <  Muso,  reflex. 

(.Muyi,  passive. 
Md  pito,  tr. 
Cause  to  blow,    <!  Mu  p&so,  reflex. 


TMu  pito, 

r,    <  Mu  p&so, 

l.Mu  p&yi, 


passive. 
TNamo  or  Nammo,  tr. 
Smell,  <  Namso,  reflex. 
l,N£myi,  passive. 

TNam  pato,  tr. 
Cause  to  smell,  <  Nam  paso,  reflex. 

(^Nam  p&yi,  passive. 


fKhuto,  tr. 
Touch,  <  £hu80|  reflex. 
LKhuti,  passive. 

fKLu  pato,  tr. 
Cause  to  touch,  <  Khu  p^so,  reflex. 

I^Khd  payi,  passive. 

{Jawo.    Bawo,  tr. 
Jaso.    Baso,  reflex. 
Jayi.     B&yi,  passive. 

{Ja  p^to,  tr. 
Ja  paso,  reflex. 
Ja  payi,  pas. 
TTugno,  tr. 
Drink,  <  Tuso,  reflex. 
l.Tuyi,  pas. 

fTundo,  tr. 
Cause  to  drink,  <  Tunso,  reflex. 

tTundi,  pas. 
Be  intoxicated,  Duko.J    Neutro,  pas. 

Make  intoxicated,    fl^'^^^  Pf °'  \ 

or  intoxicate,       \  ^»^"«  Pf*?'  "««^- 
'       LDung  payi. 

fM^wo,  tr. 

Vomit,  <  M^o,  reflex. 

LMeyi,  pas. 

rM^  pllto,  tr. 

Cause  to  vomit.  <  M6  p^so,  reflex. 

\jJL6  payi,  pas. 

Sleep,  Ipo,  n. 

{Im  p&to,  tr.  c 
Im  paso,  reflex,  c. 
Im  piiyiy  pas.  c. 
{Ipto,  tr.      rThese  are  equal 
Ipso,  refl.  <    last,  and  ex  hi. 
bit  a  2d  mode  of 
Ipti,  pas.    L  making  causals. 
Wake,  Sy&yinso,  n. 

rSyayinsi  p^to,  tr. 
Awaken,  i  Sy&yinsi  p^o,  reflex. 

I^Sydyinsi,  payi,  pas. 
p.  fGnamung  m<5wo,  tr. 

*    \Gnamung  m6so,  reflex. 
Cause  to  f  Gnaiiung  mdpato,  tr. 

dream,  i  ^"t"'""«  '"^P^'?'  '*'**''• 
t.Onamung  mopayi,  pas. 

Fart,  PisOf  n.     Fisip^to,  &c.  causal. 

Fart  at  him,  Pito.    Fiso.    Fiti,  tr. 


*  The  intransitive  is  dwakko  =  approve,  whence  transitive  dwakto  approve  it 
like  the  Hungarian  determinate  and  indeterminate. 

t  In  this  as  in  most  verbs,  the  three  forms  refer  respectively  to  me  (Kbleuti) 
to  him,  or  it,  any  being  or  thing  (Khleuto)  and  to  self  (thyself)  (Khleuso)  and 
so  precisely  iu  the  causal  also,  Khleu  payi,  Khleu  p^to  and  Khleu  p&so. 


%  This  neuter  is  conjugated  as  a  passive  Dungi,  Dunge,  Duga. 
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Shit  (cace)i  Wasi  pato,  &e.  causal. 
Cace  supra  all  qaid  vel  aliquem,  W&to,  tr. 

«.     /    .  V  jTCh&reo,  n. 

P.«(mm,.,)|ch*r.i*p<to,o.Md. 
Imminge,  Cbirto,  &c.  tr. 

Caase  to  kits,  Chnppa  pato,  &e*  c. 

{Lea wo,  tr.  (French  eu). 
Leuso,  reflex. 
Leaji,  pas. 
Be  kissed.  Leupiso,  reflex,  caatal.* 

Sneexe  /^'^**^^B  m6wo,  &.c.  tr. 

'\Hachhui)  m<Sp^to,  &c.  causal. 
Splty  Tewo,  tr.  T^o,  reflex.    T^jt,  pas. 

{T^  piito,  tr. 
Te  pAso,  reflex. 
To  payi,  pas. 
T^  p&pato,  &c.  D.  C. 

Belcl    /  Syinne  in6wo,  &c.  tr. 

'*  1  Bytimne  mdpilto,  &c.  causal, 
p       ,   j  Sy<5kh6  m6w6,  tr. 
^°'*«'"'\8y<5kh6  m6p£to,  &c.  c, 
ij.  /Dikumi  doktOy  &c.  tr. 

niccup,    ^  Diij^mi  dongpato,  Ac.  c. 

fDwakko,  tr. 
Swallow,  <  DwangsOy  reflex. 

(.Dwangyi,  pas. 
Y  fHapta  miSwo,  tr. 

»«''»»  \HapBa  mdpdto,  &c.  c 

rTukko,  tr. 
Lick,   <  Tungso,  reflex. 
LTungyi,  pas. 

rXung  pato. 
Cause  to  lick,  <  Tung  paso. 
I^TuDg  piyi. 
TBippo,  tr. 
Suck,   <  Bimso,  reflex. 
(^Bimyi.  passive. 

C  Bim  pato,  tr. 
Cause  to  suck,  <  Bim  paso,  reflex. 
C  Bim  payi,  pas. 
rKr&to,  tr. 
Bite,  <  Kr^so,  reflex. 
(.  Kriyi,  pas. 

r  Kr&  p^to,  tr. 
Cause  to  bite,  <  Kra  p&so,  reflex. 

I  Kra  p&yi,  pas. 
Kick,  T4.to,  tr.    T&-so,  refl.    Ta-yi  pas. 

rTap&to,  tr. 
Cause  to  kick,     <  Ta  pato,  reflex. 

iTap^yi,  pas. 


r  Teuppo,  tr.  (Preuch  en). 
Strike,  <  Teumso,  reflex. 
L  Teumyi,  pas. 

r  Tenm  p4to,  tr. 
Cause  to  strike,  <  Team  p^so,  reflex. 

(.Teum  payi,  paa. 
a  f  Khwaro,  tr. 

r  Bapto,  tr. 
Scratch  (for  ease,  \  Bamso,  reflex, 
itching),  i  Bapti,  pas. 

C  Bampato,  &c  eaoaal. 
rNyapto,  tr. 
Push,    I  Kyam«o,  reflex. 
Shore,  |  Nyapti,  pas. 

I^Nyampato,  &c.  causal. 

{Syallo,  tr. 
Syalso,  reflex. 
Syalyi,  pas. 
Syal  pato,  &c.  causal. 
Walk,  awakko,  n. 

t  Gwang  pato,  tr. 
Cause  to  walk,     ^  Gwang  paso,  reflex. 

CGw^iig  payi,  pas. 
Walk  about,     fKhirso,  n. 
Take  the  air,  \Khirsi  pato,  &c.  c. 
Bun,  Wanno,  n.     Wanpato,  &c.  c. 
Run  away,  ri^kokilto,  n. 

flee,        \jungnik4pato,  &e.  c 
Creep,  Busa  khwongo  gwakko,  n. 

=  Snake-like  walk. 
Jump,  hop,  rPr6ko,  n. 

leap,         \ProDg  pato,  &c.  & 
Fly,  By^ro,  n.     Byer  pato,  &c.  c. 
Swim,  No  such  word. 

^  C  Hamba  eliofno,  n. 

Cro«  oter,  ^  n,„^,  ^^^^^  g^^  ^ 

Wade  across,  Gwaktakoor  Gwaksomami* 

hamba  gIugno,t  n. 
Sink,  Wamto,  n. 

Drown  or  cause  to  sink,Wamp£to^  Sec.  tr. 
Bathe,  Chiso,  n.  Chisi pato- paso- payi,  c. 
^         ...  f  Chikto,  tr. 

bathe  h.m,  "[  chlkti,  p... 

ISyappo,  tr. 
Syamso,  reflex. 
Syamyi,  pas. 
Syampito,  &c.  c 
Drrss  =  dress  (  Phiso,  reflex, 
thjseir,  (,  Phisipato-piio-piyi,  e. 


*  The  causal  reflex  is  always  nsed  to  express  an  act  Toluntarily  suffered  by  the 
party  addressed.  f  Literally,  haying  walked  issue  on  that  side. 
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Cause  to  drew,    J^Ji^'**'*'- 

'    t  Pbiktt,  pas. 
Cause  to  cause  to      t  Phing  p4to,  tr. 
dress  or  hafedrea-<  Phi og  paso,  reflex, 
sed,  [  Phing  p&yi,  pas. 

{Kleuto,  tr. 
Kleuso,  reflex. 
KIcuti,J  P"- 
Kleupato-p^o-piyi,  c. 
Be  niked,  IkUucho  djumo,  n. 
Make  uaked,  Aklancho  pawo,  tr. 

Cause  to  make  naked,  J^''»«"cho.pi- 

'  i.    pato,  tr.  c. 
Be  hungry,    ^S^lyumi  byakko  n. 
s  '»    ^     =  hunger  by  die. 

Make  hungry,  S^'^^p^'  ^7^"^  pato, 
*  "  ^    &c.  tr.  c 

Be  thirsty,    i^'^^l'**  i''*".^' ."\     ,^ 
''    jPwaku  dwaktimi,  byakko. 

Make  thirsty,    S^V'''*  ^^^^  P^^' 
'•    i    See,  tr.  c. 

Be  sleepy,  Myeido,  n.    Ipthi  dirdngl^,  n. 

{Myel  pdto,  tr.  c. 
My  el  piso,  reflex,  c 
Myel  p&yi,  pas.  c. 
Ipthi  dwang  p&to-piso- 
p6yi. 
Be  cold   (to  sentient  rjdmi  byakko,  n. 
b«ing),  "I  =  cold  by  die. 

Make  cold  (ditto),  i^^""}  ^7*"?  P^^®* 

^*  i      paso-pAyi,  c. 

Be  warm  or  hot,  Gluglum  dydmo,  n. 

'Ginglum  pawo-p^o-p£y], 
tr. 
Make  warm  I  Gluglum  dydm  pdto-piso- 
or  heat,    1      piyi,  c.  or 

Gluglum  thyumto-thiimso- 
t     tbumyi,  c. 
Be  dirty,  K^k^m  dyiimo,  n. 

f  K^k^m  pAwo,  &c.  tr. 
Make  dirty,  <  K^k^m  dyiimplito,  &c.  or 

L     X^k^m  thyumto,  &c. 
Be  clean,  Bnbiim  dyiimo,  n. 
Make  clean,  cleanse,  Biibiimpdwo  or  bu- 
bum  dyiam  pito,  tr. 

Cause  to      J  S'*^'*"' Pf  Pf  *°'   1  double 

cleanse,    ^  Bubum  p6p6so,    K^^^^ 

,'     IBttbumpapayi,  J  «'■'*»**• 


Be  angry,  Sokso  p£so,  tr.  reflex. 

Make  angry,  Sokso  piiro,  tr. 

Cause  to  make  angry,  Soksopapato,  &c,  c. 

AbQ.e,  reTile,  (B'J*^^^'  '\, 
Abaw  Khryangw,  reflex. 

Hamble  1  ■^'"T*''By'>  P"* 

Humilie'te,  ^''T'"*  P'to-P**-- 

'        L     payi,  causal. 

r  Khiwo,  tr. 

Quarrel,   <  Khiso,  reflex. 

(.  — ^— —  pos. 

{Elbi  pfito,  tr. 
Khi  paso,  reflex. 
Khi  p&yi,  pas. 
Be  reconciled,  Deuwo,  n. 

{Deu  pato,  tr. 
Deu  p^BO,  reflex. 
Deu  payi,  pas. 
fMd-wo,  tr. 
Fight,  <  M6-80,  reflex. 
L pA«. 

Cause  to  ($1^'^'°'*% 

fight      i.  P"*'*  ^^^^^' 
*     '     t  Mo  payi,  pas. 

Be  Tictorious  or  win,  Gliraagno,  n. 

Make   Tictorious /S!""  P'"»'  «"•• 

or  m.ke  win,    |  ?  *»"  Pf"?'  «^"' 
'    (^Glwau  payi,  pas. 

Be  conquered,  yieWJXdto'or 
succumb,  lose»         |      o^  ^. 

I.     Shyoto,  n. 

Cause  to  succumb  f^^^^  Pf  ^'^  *'• 

or  lose,  i  |y^»  Pf*°'  '^«- 

'  L^yeu  payi,  pas. 

{Ru  pilwo,  tr. 
Ru  paso,  reflex. 
Ru  piyi,  pas.t 

(  Rd  pipato,  tr. 
Cause  to  work,     }  Ru  pap&so,  reflex. 

(.  Ru  pipayi,  pas. 
Play,  Chamso,  n.  or  reflex. 

rChamsi  pito,  tr. 
Cause  to  play,  •<  ChUmsi  paso,  reflex. 
I  Cbamsi  p&yi,  pas. 
/^  Cham  to,  tr. 
Amuse,  divert,  I  Chamso,  reflex. 
=  cause  to^  Chamti,  pas. 
play,  I  Cham  p&to-p^MO-p£yi, 

L     causal. 
Be  tired,  Ballo,  n. 


My  informants  say  Kleuyi  can  only  be  said  by  the  clothes,  and  that  a  man 
must  say  Kleutigi,  or  Kleuti.  =  give  me  undressed  or  undress  me.  So  also 
Kleuso  ts  objected  to.    Thus  to  Hindi  Or  and  Pain  answer  Utar  not  Uur. 

t  Rnplyf,  says  the  work,  do  me :  rdpiti,  says  the  man,  do  for  me.  Compare 
Hayu  p6sung  and  pisung.  So  work  is  riipiwo,  and  work  for  him,  rdpito.  Rd  it 
a  substantive  =  work.  '^ 
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donble 
cautal. 


fBkl  pito,  tr. 
Tire, .  Bal  pmso,  reflex. 
LBftl  piyt,  pat. 

r  Bal  pipito,  1 
OtQM  to  tire,  <  Bal  p^paso,  v 
I  Bal  p4payi,J 
Take  rest,  NI»o,  n.  or  iotr. 

r  Naai  pito,  tr. 
GiTereit,^Na.ip^.o,refl.    1     „„i^ 
I  Nail  p6yi,  p.        ^  «•«»»• 
Move,  Dukko,  n.*     Ydngto,  reflex. 
Cause       to  I  Dang  pito.    Dukto,  tr. 
moTe    or^  Dudk  paso.  Dani^o,  reil. 
move  it,     \  Dung  yij'u     Dukti,  pas. 
Cauae  to  cause  to  f  Dung  p4p6to,  tr.  c. 
move  or  cause  <  Dang  p&paso,  refl.  c. 
it  to  be  moved,  [  Dung  papaji,  pas.  c. 
r  Yokto,  tr. 
Remove,  •<  Yongso,  reflex. 

t  Yokti,  pas. 
Be  still,  i  iktOj  ac.  intr. 

Be  firm  or  steady,  (Ma  dukko. 

{Ma  dukto,  tr.  neg. 
Jato,  tr. 
Jiao,  reflex. 
J  all,  paa. 
Cause  to  m»ke     J  Ma  dung  p&to,  c.  tr. 

still,  or  firm,    \^i.  pito,  c  tr. 
Be  quick,  Grukko,  n. 

fGrung  pato.     Grukto. 
Quicken,  i  Grung  paso.     Grungso. 

l^Grnng  piyi.     Grukti. 
Be  slow,  Wakha  djumo,  n. 
Make  slow,  W&kka  pawo,  tr. 
Stay,  stop,t  Jaso,  d.  ac.  intr. 
Stop  it  or  stay  it,  J&to,  tr. 
Stop  me,  Jati. 

Cause  to  be  stopt,   ^  Jap&to,  tr. 
or  cause  to  cause  \  Jipaso,  reflex, 
to  stop,  O^  V^fh  pA** 

Let  him  depart.  {|«|:^'".    }tr. 

liet  me  depart,    \  u'piyf,''''  }  P"- 

Let  thy-lf  depart,  {{i^^^^^'lrefl. 

r  Dukko,  n. 
Be  intoxicated,    <  Dnkba  dyumo  or 

I,     paso,  n. 

{Dttkba  p6iro,  tr. 
Dttkba  piso,  reflex. 
Dukba  p4yi,  pas. 
Dung  pito-paso- 
payi,  c. 


Tell  the  truth,  ilfje  bwakko,  n. 

Cause  to  tell    J  f  J*  ^~»  ??*«'  *'• 

truth  1  ^V  ***?"»  P^**'  '^"• 

'  I  Aje  bwang  piyi,  pas. 

Tell  falsehood,  j  Limo    J  i^^JkkJ^ii. 

Cause  to  tell,  ace    (^™?/'^^ '^^^ 

{Bito,  tr. 
Biso,  reflex. 
Biti,  itassiTe. 
Bipato,  &e.  caasaL 

r  Jeullo,  tr.  (put  down, 
I      place.) 
Present,    I  Jenlso,  reflex. 
Offer,  Jenlyi,  pas. 

Jeul  pato-pltfO-|)iyi, 
causal. 

{BUwo,  tr. 
Bl&plito,  &e.  caniaL 
'M&bUlwo,Neg. 
Sheomi  tyakko,  tr.{ 
Refuse  or    ^  Sheomi  tyangso,  reflex, 
forbid,         Sheomi  tyangi,  pas. 
Sheomi  tyang  pato, 
&c.  caus. 
TTjakko,  tr. 
PreTcmt,  Tyangso,  reflex. 

Restrain  hinder,  ^  Tyangyi,  pas. 

(.Tyangpito,  &c.  c 

{Theullo,  tr. 
Thenlso,  reflex. 
Theulyi  pas. 
Theulpito-paso-pifi, 
causal. 
iWlirdo,  tr.  (=  throw 
W&^of^flex. 
Wirdi!  pas. 
W£rp&to,  &C.  cansaL 
{Pleno,  tr. 
Pleoao,  reflex. 
Pleori.  pat. 
Pienpito,  &e.  cansaL 

^     .       .       .        /Ty&kko.     See 
Confine,  impnson,  I   'p^^j, 

r  Bwallk,  n.  irreg. 
Have,   <  Thiyeli,  n.  reg. 
LTbiwo,  n.  reg. 


*  Dukko,  if  leave  not  place.     Y6ngso,  if  you  do. 


t  Stay,  remain,  don't  go,  is,  Bwiko  =  sit 
(word). 


X  Literally,  hinder  by  month 
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Thib.    )-l»»''°' 


Cause  to  hflve 
or  possess ) 


■! 


tr. 


Thiba    j-pap«o,fitc.c 


Th  i  pato-paso-  pay  i . 
Ma  bwala. 


"Want, 


r  raa  bwala. 
i  M&  thiyela. 
[  Ma  thiwo. 


{Giwo,  tr.      Giso,  reflex. 
Oil  (Giyi),  pas. 
Gipato-paso-payiy  causal. 
GWe  back     fL^ti  giwo.giso-giyi, 

=  retttm,\     nt  supra. 
Give  again  ^Anaiyo  giwo-gtso-giyif 
(more),    \     at  sapra. 

iBl&wo,  tr. 
Blaso,  reflex. 
Blayi,  pas. 
Blapato*paso-payi,  causal. 
r  L^to,  tr. 
Take  back  (see  \  Leso,  reflex, 
return),         i  L^ti,  pas. 

(.Lepato-paso-payi,  onus. 
Take  again  J  Anaiyo  bliwo-blaso-btiyi, 

(more),     \      ut  supra. 
Be  saved,  Bl^no  (blenno)  (see  life,)  n. 

fBlenpato,  tr. 
Btenpllso,  reflex. 
,    ^  Blenpayi,  pas. 

I  Blenpapato-p&paso-papiyi, 
L     caassl. 
Be  well,  Neuwo  or  Nynwo,  n. 

Nenpato.     Neuto,  tr. 
Neupaso.    Neuso,  reflex. 
Neupayi.     Neuti,  pns. 
Neupapato-  pllpaso-  pap£- 

yi,  c.  of  neuter. 
^Neupato-paso-p&yi,  c.  of  tr. 

{Khlamto,  tr. 
Khlamso,  reflex. 
Kblamti,  pas. 
Khlam  p&to-paso.payi,  c. 
Khiam  pap&to.    Double  c. 
(Biromo,  n. 
Kimba  dyumo,  com.  gender. 
Rimsdkpa  dydmo,  mas. 
Bimsdngma  dyumo,  foem. 


Save, 


Cure,  make 
well, 


{Rim  patOf  tr. 
Rimba   p^wo,   com. 
gender. 
Rims6kpa  pilwo,  mas. 
Rimaongma  pawn,  foem. 

n         i^        r  Swillocha  dyumo,  mas. 
Be  mabire,   I  g^^jo^j  jy^^^^  ^^^^ 

'    .    1^     ^^^  neuter). 
Make  mature,  fSw&locha  pawo,  m. 
or  adult,       (.Swilomi  pllwo,  f.* 
^Sokticha  dyumo,  m. 
Be  strong,    <  Soktimicha  dyumo,  f.  (no 

(,     neuter). 
Make  strong,  f  Sokticba  pawo^  m. 
Strengthen,     ^  Soktimicha  p&wo,  f. 
Grow,  Baro,  n. 

{Bir  p&to,  tr. 
Bar  paso,  reflex. 
Bar  payi,  pas. 
Bar  pap&to.plip4so- 
plipayi,  double  cans. 
Oecsj,  Sydwo  or  She<5wo,  n. 

{Sy6  patoy  tr. 
Syo  p4so,  reflex. 
Sy<5  p&yi,  pas. 
Sy<5  p&pato,  &c.  causal. 
{Kdwo,  tr. 
K6.0.  reflex. 
Kuyi,  pas. 
Kiip&to.  &c  c. 
Kupapito,  double  c. 
Murder,  Slito  (see  kill), 

(Uanto,  tr. 
Hansoi  reflex. 
Hanti,  pas. 
Hanp4to,  causal. 
Aeeomp.n7  (Nungi  j^       ^ 

need,  a  noun  or  }•,,_,*  i.w.i- 
pronoan),  jKwingkho  lawo,  n. 

Cause  to  acoom> /Kwangkbo  16p&to-paso- 
pany,  \.     payi,  tr.  c. 

{Wato,  tr. 
Waso,  reflex. 
Wiyi,  p... 
Wapito,  &o.  causal. 
Remnin  with,  Kwani^kho  bwakko,  n. 
Cause  to  remain  J  Kwangkho  bwapa- 

with,  \     to>,  causal. 

Sit,  Niso,  n.  compare  with  the  next. 

Seat  or  let  down,   {nu?;*^,  c 


*  Compare  New4ri  Iy&-hmA  ju,  and  lyfise  ju ;  lya^hma  juye-ki  or  yi,  and  ly&se 
juyeki  or  ya.  Also  Hayu  Bang-cho  duin.  Bang-mi  dum  ;  Bang-cho  \i6ko  or 
thumto  and  Bangmi  thumto  or  pake.  Tlie  Bribing  Terbs  dyumo  and  p4wo  have 
the  usual  characteristics,  given  often  afore.  Rimo  it  a  primitive  neuter,  whose 
causal  18  rimpato. 
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rNitOi  tr. 
Niso,  reflex. 
7  Niti.  1 


Seat/  Niti,  pas. 

I  Nipito,  causal. 
v.Nipapato,  doable  causal. 
Stand,  Bipo,  n. 
Make  stand,  Rimpito,  c. 
Remain       i  Rapsdgno  bwakke,  n. 
sUnding,  \  Rap6  mokho  bwakko,  n. 

CR&m    pdto  mokho 
Keep  him  8tanding,<      bwdkko.* 

LRaps^Kno  bw&p&to. 

{Bw6ko   or  Bokko,   n.  (to 
recumbent). 
Rap6  (to  sitter). 
Stoop  I  Khumo,  n. 
Make  stoop,  Khum  p&tOf  &c.  c. 
Lie  down,  Q-l^o,  n. 
Lay  down,  Gl^sip6to«pdso-payi,  c. 
Get  up  (to  a  sitter),  Rapo,  n.  (see  stand). 
Get  up   (to  a     J  Bw6ko.    ».    (see 

recumbent).      \     be  erect). 
Makp  get  up,  Bwong  p&to.     R^  pdto. 
Fall  (being),  Doko.  n. 
Cause  to  fall,  D<5ng  p&to-p^o-pdyi,  o. 

Cause  to  slip  or  8lide,|    p^yi,  ci''    ^ 

Get  on,  mount,  W6s;no,  n. 

Cause  to  mount,  W6pato-pasO'P&yi,  c. 

Dismount,  Yuwo,  n. 

Cause  to  dismount,  Yupdto.paso-piyi,  c. 

{Jydio,  tr. 
JyAlpito,  cannl. 
Jyulpdpdto,  d.  c. 

Take  OD         C  ^^^^^'     Guppo,  tr. 
rrT      "»       }  Bongso.     Gumso,  reflex. 
L.ft,r«.e,   ^g^^K      G„„,i,p„. 

Cau.e  to  take  up,  {^""^  ^^^  ^;}c 

JGrepto,  tr. 
Grep.0.  reflex. 

'  I  Grepti,  pas. 
^Grem  pato,  &c.  c 

iDato,  tr. 
D&80,  reflex. 
Dati,  pas. 
Dap&to,  &c.  causal. 


Catch  as  thrown, 


Keep,  Jyullo,  tr.  (see  place). 

(R^to,  tr. 
Rdso,  reflex. 
R^ti,pas. 
R^  pito,  &c.  c 
Throw  away,  rWirdo,  tr. 
Squander,     \     (see  Abandon). 
Be  near,  Nentha  dydmo,  n. 
Approximate,  Nentha  dyumpato,  tr. 
Be  distant,  Braba  dydmo.     Brawo,  n. 
p..  ^  /  Brapato,  &c.  tr. 

Distance,  |  ^^^^  dyumpito,  c  tr. 

Bring  (see  come.  rPito.  tr. 

piwo:    pito  is)  Piso,  reflex. 

trans,  or  caus.^  Piyi,  pas. 

=make  come),  I^Pipato,  &c.  causal. 

D  .       J         /      fYuto,  tr. 
Brmj  down  (see J  ^^  ^^^ 

Yuwo  ==  coine<^  Ydti.  pas. 
down).  l^Yupdto,  &c  c. 

■n  .  /      ^  Kdto,  tr. 

Bnng    up    (»ee  t  ^ -j^  ^,^^ 

Kuwo  =  comeJK.jj  p^ 

^P^  (.Kupdto,  &CC. 

Fetch,  Blatha  dtwo,  n.  (to  take  go.) 

rt         *    r  *  u  J  Blatha  dipito-pMO- 
Cause  to  fetch,|    ^^j^^^^^, 

^Lato,  tr. 

^  ,  Ldso,  reflex. 

Take  away,  ^  ^^-'^  ^ 

^L4pato,  caosaL 

(Phli-gno,  tr. 
Pbli-so,  reflex. 
Phli.yi,  pas. 
Phli-pato,  &C.  causal. 
(Kuro,  tr. 
Kurso,  reflex. 
K6ryi,  pas. 
Kurpato,  &c.  c. 
!Siwo,  tr. 
Siso,  reflex. 
Siyi,  pas. 
Sipito,  &c.  causal. 
{Jito,  tr. 
JA80,t  reflex. 
J£ti,  pas. 
Japdio,  &e.  c. 
Let  it  fall.  LTcho  glwo. 
Fall  (thing),  Uio,  n.  and  a. 
Make  fall  or  fell,  l7p4to,  c.  and  Uto,  tr. 
Enter,  W6gno,  n. 


•  In  conjugation,  this  compound  Terb  preserves  the  trans,  of  rampito  and  the 
neuter  of  bwakko  blended  in  one  conjugation.     See  grammar. 

t  J&so  gives  Jase,  it  is  (self)  supported,  and  Jaso  or  Japaso  must  be  used  lor 
"Be  supported,"  though  there  be  a  passive  formed  from  Jati=  support  me. 
All  this  results  from  the  imperfect  development  of  the  passive  voice  which  h»B  no 
imperative  of  the  2ud  person. 
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Cause  to  enter,  fWd^iato,  c. 

Admit,  insert,    XWoiido,  tr. 

Issue,  Gu^^iiUy  n. 

Cause  to  issue,  Gliipato.     Glundo. 

Ascend  =  climb  tree,  W^jjuo,  n. 

Ascend  =  come  up,  slope,  Kuwo,      1 

Ascend  =  go  up,  slope,  Hatru  lawo.  j     * 

Descend  =  come  down,  Ydwo,  n. 

Descend  =  go  down,  Hayu  lawo,  n. 

Descend  =  climb  down  tree,  Glugno,  n. 

f  Jwakdiwo,  )       .1         . 
.     .       \  1   i,    •         ?  n.  there,  here. 
ArriTe,  <  Jwakpiwo,  y  ' 

I  Jwukko>  n.* 


Cause  to  arrive 


rjwangdip^to,   "^ 
ive,  <  Jwaiii;pipatOy    >  tr. 
(.Jwangpato,       j 


Depart,  Gldgno  (issue). 
Cause  to  depart,  Glupato,  9ce, 
Precede,  Gnalla  ydngso,  intr. 
Cause  to  precede,  Gnalla  yongpito  or 

yokto,  reflex. 
Followi  N^tba  yongto,  intr. 

Attend  on,  Kwongkho  bwakko.  n. 
Ditappear,  Khleuso,  reflex,  (see  bide). 
r. ..J.  i  Kbieuto,  tr. 

Appear,  Kwai^so  piso,  reflex. 
Make  appear,  Kwainso  pa  wo.  tr. 
Make  me  appear,  Kwainso  payi,  pas. 
Be  lost,  lose,  Sh^oto,  n.  and  a. 
Cause  to  lose,  lose  ic,  Sbdop4to-pa80« 
payi,  c. 

r  Lamoi  tr. 
Search,  i  Lamso,  reflex. 
I,  Lamyi,  p'ts. 

fLam  pato,  tr. 
Cause  to  search,  <  Lam  paso,  reflex. 

I, Lam  payi,  pas. 
f  Tawo,  tr. 
Find,    <  Taso,  reflex. 
l,Tayi,  pas. 

I  Ta  pato,  tr. 
Cause  to  find,  <  Ta  paso,  reflex. 

t  la  payi, 
Begin,  Prcnso,  n, 


pas. 


Cause 


["Prensi  pato,  tr. 
to  begin,    'J  Prensi  paso.  reflex. 
I^Prensi  payi,  pas. 


End,         ")  Ryipo,  n. 
Be  ended,  J  Ryini  pato,  &c.  tr. 
End  it,  rTlieumo,  tr. 

Cause  to  be     J  Theumsn,  reflex, 

ended,  or      ]  Tlieumyi,  pas. 

finish,  (^Tiieum  paio,  &c.  causal. 

Come,  Pi  wo,  n.     Rawo,  n. 

{Pipato.     Rap'ito,  tr. 
Pi  paso.     Ripdso,  reflex. 
Pipiyi.     Rapayi,  pas. 
Pipapato.     Rip&pito,  d.  o. 
Go,  Diwo,t  n*     Lawo,  n. 

f  Lfipito.     Dipato,  tr. 
Cause  to  go,     <  Lapaso.     Dipaso,  refl. 
I  Lapayi.     Dipayi,  pan. 
Continue,  Bwakko,  n.  (sit). 

r  Bwapaco.  tr. 
Cause  to  continue,  <  Bw&paso,  reflex. 

[^Bwapayi,  pus. 
Get  out  of  the  fYongso,  n, 
way,  \Lam  pl^nno,  tr. 

rYokto,  tr.    Lamplen- 
Cause    to    clear  I      pato,  tr. 

the     way     or  j  Yongso,  reflex.  Lam- 


make   {let  oui 
of  the  way, 


pl^npa!<o,  reflex. 
Yukti,  pas.  Lim- 

p  leu  payi,  pas. 
Wait,  Bwakko,  n.  (sit). 
Cause  to  wait,  Bwangpdio-piiso-payi. 
Rimdo,  tr. 
Rim  so,  reflex. 
Kimdi,  pas. 
.Rimpato,  &c.  c. 


Wait  for,  ^ 
Expect, 


.  /here,    1  Jwak  diwo,  n. 

\  there,  \  Jwak  pi  wo,  n. 

/.,  .  /Jwak  dipato,  &c. 

Cause  to  arrive,  <  r     ,  ..     « 

'   ^Jwak  pipnto,  &c. 

Depart       (  <^Jag»'»»  »»•  ('S8"e)- 
*       '     (^Lawu,  n.  (»;o). 

Cause  to  depart /Glupato,  &c.  c. 

or  dismiss,      (^Lapato,  &c.  c. 

Return,  Leto,  n.  I  See    take 

Cause  to  return,  Lopdto,  &c.  J      back. 

Be  iiigh,  grow,  Baro,  n. 

Make  high,  or/x?/       /.^  .  <         ^  • 

P  *      <  Bar-pato-paso  payi,  c. 
glow  It,  I,  *         *  f    J  ' 

Be  large,  big,  Gnulo  dyumo,  n. 

Make  big  or  enlarge,  Gn61o  thyumto  or 

dyutnpato,  &c.  c. 

Be  fat,  Sycneuwo,J  n. 


•  Jwakko  =  arrive  simple.     The  adjuncts  tell  whether  by  going  (diwo)  or  by 
coming  (piwo). 

f  See  "  take  away"  lato,  =  cause  to  go  but  not  used  so. 

•|-  Sye  =  flesh  :  neuba  =  good  :  ueuwo  =  be  good,  whence  neogna,  I  am  good. 
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Fatten,  Sj^neupmto,  fice.  c. 

Be  thin,  Rjammo,  n. 

Make  thin,  Ryampaio,  &e.  c. 

Iticreas<>,  Bare,  n. 

Caaae  to  iocreaae.  Bar  pato,  &c.  e. 

Decrease,  St<5-wo,  n. 

Caoae  to  decreaie,  8y^  pjkto,  &e.  c 

Be  good,  Neovo,  n. 

{Neuto.  tr. 
Ned  ]*ktOf  &e.  c 
Be  bad,  Ma  neowo,  neg. 
Make  bad.  Mi  neoto,  &c.  c  n. 

iGapto,  tr. 
Giipao.  reflex. 
Gapcit  pas. 
Gimpito,  &c  caofal. 
Deduct  from  or  lessen,  Sj6  paio,  tr. 
(decrease). 

rCh6gno,  tr. 
CnltiTate  I  Cfadso,  reflex, 
(earth),  ^  Chdyi,  p>8. 

V.Cb6|>&u>,  &e.  e. 

1K6ko  (kukko),  tr.  det 
K6ogso,  (?)  refl.  indet 
Koneji.*  |iv. 
K6ng  p4to.  &e.  c 
iJdto,  tr. 
J6so,  reflex. 
J6t>,  pas. 
J6paU>,  &C.  e. 
IPhuto,  tr. 
Pbdso,  reflex. 
Phuyi^t  passive. 
Pfatt  p4to,  &c.  c 

IKiilrnmo,  tr. 
Khl«imM.  reftes. 
Khleamyi.  passive. 
Khleuni  pato,  &c-  causal. 
iRiko  (rikko),  tr. 
RiDgso,  reflex. 
R»ngJ'»  PM- 
Ring  p4to,  &c.  caasal. 


Gather, 
pluck 
flowers 


(Nato,  tr. 
N4«,  r^ 
Nayi,  p« 
Nai^io, 


Nato,  tr.     Pr Ao,  tr. 

rrflex.      Prte.  reflex, 
pus.     Preyi,  p. 

{Ruko,  tr. 
Rungpito,  &e.  caosaL 
Be  felled,     }  ^to.  n.  «id  tr. 

Fell  it,  i  JJ*?-  *^- 
•»  I  l/yi,  pas. 

[  Upato,  tr. 

Cause  to  fell,  <  Upaso,  reflex. 

I  Upayi,  pas. 

IThenlo,  tr. 
Thefilso.  reflex. 
Theulyi,  pas. 
Tbedlpaco,  &e.  causal. 
{Ctkmiro^  tr.  (cut). 
Chwarpato.  &c.  cans. 
/  Chart  pawo,  tr. 
n  1  Chari  paso,  reflex. 

(.Cbdri  pifiato,  causal. 

iWokko,  tr. 
WoQgso,  reflex. 
Wdngyi,  pas.* 
Wdngpato,  causal. 
{Krito,  tr. 
Krlw,  reflex. 
Kriti,  pas. 
Kripato,  &c.  e. 
{Khwaro,  tr. 
Kliwarso,  reflex. 
Khwdryi.  pas. 
Khwarpato,  c. 
ijyappo,  tr. 
Jyamso,  reflrx. 
Jyamyi,  pas. 
Jyampato  ftc,  causal. 


*  Kongyi,  says  field,  dig  me.     Dig  for  me  is  koktigi.  and  dig  for  him  koktigf  «o. 

t  The  refltrx  and  passiTe  forms  of  the  Terbs  to  dig,  to  plough,  to  sow  and 
all  such  are  eschewed,  because  incapable  of  application  by  or  to  a  human  being 
and  ihe  constructio  ad  sensum  still  overruling  any  feeling  of  grammatical  uni- 
formity with  my  unsophisticated  informanta.  The  trausrtiTe  and  reflex  forms  of 
auch  verbs  often  tally  witb  Hungarian  definite  and  indefinite. 

X  Wongyi,  says  the  skin,  and  Wongso,  says  man  to  skin,  Wokti  or  Wokt%i, 
sayi  one  man  lo  another,  strip  off  my  skin.     So  also  of  *'  shear/'  &c. 
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Change  or 
Ezcbange, 


Lend, 


Borrow 


{L^no,  tr. 
I^-o,  reflex. 
Leyi,  pM. 
L^pito,  c. 

f  Pbiito,  tr. 
Phliflo,  reflex. 
Ph&yi,  pas. 
LPiiiipato,  c. 
Zjkr  giwo,  tr. 
Jy&r  gisOy  reflex. 
Jy£r  giyi,  pas. 
Jyar  gip&to,  &c.  c. 

{Jyiir  blawo,  tr. 
Jyar  bliso,  reflex. 
Jymr  bliyi,  pas. 
Jyir  blapato,  c 
rCh^.giiOt  tr. 

l_Chd-p4to,  c 

{Hikko,  tr. 
Hingso.  reflex. 
Hingji.  pas. 
Hing  pato,  &tc  c. 
{Thapo,  tr. 
Tbimso,  reflex. 
Tbimyi,  pas. 
Tham  p&to,  &c..c. 
(Khlyakko,  tr. 
Khlang  pilto,  &c.  c. 
Make  bouse,  Khim  pawo  (see  make). 
Make  clothes,  W&  p&wo  (see  make). 

{Sale  panno,  tr. 
Sak  panso,  reflex. 
Sale  panyi,  pas.   * 
Sale  panpato,  &c.  o. 
WeaTe.  Wa  piwo  (sapra). 

(Phy^ro,  tr. 
Phy^rso,  reflex. 
Pby^ryi,  pas. 
Phy^rp&to,  &c..e. 
1Kkri.to,  tr. 
Khriso,  reflex. 
Khriyi,  pas. 
Ehrip4to,  &e.  o. 
Work  mine,  Khiini  kokko  (dig). 
Work  iron,  Syal  teappo  (beat). 

{Singcbokko,  tr.  (plane). 
Stogchongso,  reflex. 
Singchongyi,  pas. 
SiiigchongpitOy  &c.  e. 
(Khipi  Iwakto,  tr.  (knead). 
Khapi  Iwangso,  reflex. 
Khipi  Iwlikti,  pas. 
KUapi  Iwangplito,  &c.  c. 


{Kiwo,  tr. 
KU..  reflex. 
Kiyi,  pas. 
Kip&tOy  &c.  c. 

Case  to  be  cooked,    -f  >*!?«  P'*"' 

Be  ripe  (fruit),  Jiwo,  n. 
Ripen,  Jipito,  &c.  c. 
Boil,  Kiwo,  (cook). 

{Gr^mdo,  tr. 
Gr^mso,  reflex. 
Gr^mdi,  pas. 
Gr^inpato,  o. 
rClieowOy  tr. 
fm  .,.   J  GheosOp  reflex. 
^""'  ^  Cheoyi,  pas. 

(^Cheo  pato,  &c.  e. 

^t'ibriw.  ]«>-"<'(••-«'"«')• 

Cut  with  scissors,  Krito  (shear). 

{S^wo,  tr. 
Se«o,  reflex. 
S^yi,  pas. 
Sepito,  &c  c. 
{Hdto,  tr. 
H<580,  reflex. 
H6yi,  pas. 
H6pato,  &C.  c 
Be  torn,  Jito,  n. 

{Chito,  tr. 
Chiso,  reflex. 
Chiyi,  pas. 
Chipllto,  &c.  c 
Be  split,  Y^so,  reflex. 

f  Y6to,  tr. 
Split,    ^  Y^yif  pas. 

1  Y^pato,  &c.  c. 
Be  broken,  Jingto,  reflex. 

(Jikko,  tr.  and  n. 
Jingyi,  pas. 
Jingp&to,  &c.  c. 
Be  burst,  Bukko,  n. 

{Pwakko  or  Pukko,  tr. 
Pwangso,  reflex. 
Pwangyi,  pas. 
Pvraiigpito,  &e.  c. 
^  Kiwo,  tr.  (cook). 

Brew,    JKiyi,pas. 

(,Kinato,  &c«  causal. 

iHeto,  tr. 
He,o,  reflex. 
Heyt,  pas. 
H^pato,  &(\  c. 
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rPhyakto.  tr. 
Filtrate,  J  Thjangso,  rrflex. 
Defecate,  \  Thyangji,  pat. 

I^Thyangpato,  &c.  c 
Be  sharp,  Sjamao,  reflrx. 

iSyappo,  tr. 
SyametK  rfflex. 
Syampato.  &c.  e. 
Be  blant,  KhtHinao.  reflex. 

{Kblamto,  tr. 
KhUmsn,  reflex. 
KhlKinti,  pas. 
KbUmpato,  &c.  c. 
Be  shaken,  Duntto,  reflrx.  Dukko,  n. 

{DuktOy  tr. 
Dun«.o,  reflex.  # 

Dttkti,  pas. 
Dungpato,  &c.  c. 

M.ke.tni,   /{?'"•"• 
Make  nrm.   It.*/     «.^   ^ 

Be  Goittaiaed,  Ringso,  rrflex. 

{Rikto,  tr. 
Ringso,  reflex. 
Rikti,  pas. 
RiDcpito.  &c.  c 
Be  sostained,  Ja«o  (see  Be  firm). 
Buittaiii,  Jito  (see  Make  firm). 
Be  retained.  Tyangso,  reflex. 

tTyakko,  tr. 
Tyaitgso,  reflex. 
Tyangyi,  pas. 
Tyanuiiato.  &c.  c. 

Ooze  out,  Cbappo.  n. 

(Cham  pato,  tr. 
Cham  pa«o,  rt- flt-x. 
Cnam  payi,  pns. 
Chum  pap/iio,  c. 
Be  full  (belly),  Rii-gno,  n. 

IKu  p^to,  tr. 
Ru  pasoy  reflex. 
Ru  payi,  pas. 
Rii  papato,  &c.  c. 
Be  full  (vessel),  Dyammo,  ti. 

{Dyam  paio,  tr. 
Dyam  paso,  reflex. 
Dyam  pnyi.  pas. 
Dyam  p6patO|  c. 
lie  empty,  Asyeti  dyumo,  n. 

{Aoy^ti  pawo,  tr. 
As^eti  pasO|  reflex. 
Asveti  payi.  pas. 
Asyeit  papato,  &c.  c. 
Shine,  Ghyaro.  n. 
Cause  to  shinei  Cbyarpi[to-p^o-pdyr,  c. 


Be  dark,  Namrikko,  n. 

{Namring  pato,  tr. 
Namring  ,.4,..,  reilei. 
fiamnog  payi,  pas. 
Namrine  p&fiiito.  &c.  c 
Be  luminous,  Haohau  dyiimo,  n. 
Make  luminous.  Hanhau  p&wo,  tr. 
Blow  as  wind,  Khito,  n.    Byero,  n.  (fly). 

C.Me  to  blow,     i  ll^'  Vi^o.tcc  c. 
'      (  Khi  pato,  &C.  c. 

Flow  as  water,  Gwakko  (co) 

Cause  to  flow,  Gwang  pato,  &c.  c 

Flower,  Boto,  n. 

Cause  to  flower,  Bopato,  &c.  c. 

Fruit,  Sito,  n 

Cnuse  to  fiuit.  Si- pato,  &e.  c 

Be  ripe  (fruit  only),  J  two.  n. 

Ripen,  Jipaio.  &c.  c. 

Be  ripe  ns  grain.  &e. ,  Ming^gno,  n. 

Ripen,  Ming  pato,  &c.  c 

Be  hot,  Gle-wo.  n. 

Hrat,  Gl^pato,  &C.  c. 

Be  cold  (thing  only),  Chhikko,  n. 

Mnke  cold,  Cbhing  pato,  &c  c 

Be  rotten,  Jippn,  n. 

Make  rotten,  Jimpato.  &c  c. 

Be  raw,  Acbekhli  dyumo,  n. 

Make  raw,  Acbekhli  pawo.  tr. 

Be  lighted  (lamp).  Howo,  n. 

iUiipato,  tr. 
Uopapato,  c. 
Be  kindled  (fire)»  Khryamso,  reflex. 
/*  Khryapro,  tr 

Kindle  (fire).    5  Khrymw.  reflex. 
^       '     1  Kbryamti,  pas. 
V.  Khryam  pato,  c. 
Be  burnt  (destroyed  by  fire),  Deuppo,  it, 

(Deum  pdto,  tr. 
Drum  p««,  reBex. 
Deum  payi,  pas. 
Deum  papato,  c. 

ICliw^wo,  tr. 
Cbwe-pato,  &e  c 
Be  buried  (  =  bury  thyself),  l'himso,r. 
/'Tbimmo,  tr. 

^      '     J  rhluiyi,  pas. 

(.Thimpato,  Sec.  c. 
Be  melted  (=  melt  thyself),  Yongso,  r. 
^  Yong  pato,  tr. 

Melt  it,     5  Y6ng  pfiso.  reflex. 

1  Yong  payi,  pas. 

C  Yong  pipato,  «tc  c. 
Be  congealed,  Jauiidyumo,  n. 
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Congeal  it,  iim\  p&wo,  tr. 

r  Khappo,  tr. 
Collect,  bring  or  J  Khumso,  reflex, 
put  together,  *  Khamji,  poB. 

.Kbunn  p&to,  &c.  c. 
Be  collected,  Kliuinso,  supra, 
/*  Hammo,  tr. 

Spread,     5  H*™?.  «&«• 
*^        *      1  Hamyi.  pas. 

V.H^m])ato,  &c.  c. 

{Yokkn,  tr. 
Yoiig!>o,  reflex. 
Yoiigyi.  pHs. 
Yoiu  paio,  &c.  c. 

S.p.r.te.  (p!.""'"''**'-n 

out  dUUion  J  If  "•""••,»'"•       „ 
'  V.-E^iiwaiig  paio,  &c.  c. 

Set  together,  Khuppo  (see  Collect). 

/'Chyalcico,  tr. 

Divide  (by  cuttine,  \  Chyangso,  reflex. 

&c.  what  whole),  1  Chyangyi,  pas. 

V.  Chyangp&io,  &c.  c. 

/  Khryapto,  tr. 

Unite,  join,     whatN  Khryamso,  reflex. 

diTided  or  broken,  1  Kbryamyi,  pas. 

(.  Khryam  patOi  c. 

/'9apto,  tr. 

Knot  it,  \  Samso,  reflex. 

Join  by  knot,  1  Sapti,  pas. 

(  dampdto,  &c.  c. 

Unknot,    r  Frw&kko,  tr. 

Loosen,         Piwangso,  reflex. 

Unseam,       Prwani;yi,  pas. 

Unfold,      l,Frwani;  pato,  C. 

Bra- wo,  tr. 

Bra-so,  reflex. 

Scatter,    \  Brayi,  pas. 

Brapato,  &c.  c. 

Brapapato,  «i.  c. 

I] ill- do,  tr.     Hul-BO,  reflex. 

Mix, 


Un 


rHul-do,  tr.      Hu 
\  Hui-di.  fins. 
(,  Hul-pdto,  .&c.  c. 

i 


mix.     S«^p>irate 
what  mixed, 


Phwakko. 
(See  Separate.) 
/Gr&kso  pa  wo,  tr. 
A<^quire,   gain    by   \  Grdkso  paso,  refl. 
lubour  or  earn,     y  Qrokso  payi.  pas. 

(.GrdkKo  pap^to,  c. 
Save    rwhni  fBlenpito.  Khuppo,  tr. 

*  \  f      J  Blenp&so.  Khuroso,  refl. 
carned,^see<  gi^np^yj^     Khumyi,  paa. 
coiicci;,      (^]3ie„p4j,^to.  Khumpato,c. 

iWardo,  tr. 
WariOy  reflex. 
Wardi,  pas. 
Warpato,  c« 
Warp&p6to,  d.  c. 


Fold, 


Unfold, 


Open, 


Shut, 


Press, 

Sqneeze, 

Depress, 


Plepto,  tr. 
Pleinso,  reflex. 
Piepti,  pMs. 
Plempato,  &c.  c. 

Prwakko,  tr. 

Pr want: so,  rfflex. 

Prwaiigyi,  pas. 

Frwang  pato,  &c.  c. 
fH6kko,  tr. 
Hon^so,  reflex. 
H(5ngyi.  pns. 
lions:  puto,  &c.  c. 

ITyakko,  tr. 
Tynngso,  reflex. 
Tyaiigyi.  pas. 
Tyaiig  pato,  c. 
Timto,  tr. 
imso. 


I  Timso,  reflex. 
I  Timti,  pas. 
I  Tim  pato,  c. 
LXimpapato,  d.  c. 

SNippo,  tr. 
Nimso,  reflex. 
Nimyi,  pas. 
Nimpato,  &c.  c. 
(Lip to,  tr. 
Limso,  reflex. 
Lipti,  pas. 
Limpato,  &c.  c. 
Turn  topsy  turvy,  Huldo,  tr.  (mix), 
f  Tyallo,  tr. 

Roll  up,  \  ^y-!«?'  ^^fl«- 

'^»    I  Tyaiyi,  pas. 

I  Tyal  pato,  &c.  c. 

{Prwakko,  tr.  (see  unfold). 
PrwanKso.  reflex. 
Prwangyi,  pas. 
Frwang  pato,  &c.  c. 
Be  loose,  slack,  Thyelvimdyumo,  n. 

(ThyeWim  pawo,  tr. 
Tl.,el»im  p«»o,  reO. 
ThyeUim  payi,  pas. 
Thyelvim  papato,  c. 
Be  tight,  Muske  dyurao,  n. 
Tighten,  Muske  pawo,  tr. 

{Chukko.  tr. 
rh6..gso,  reflex. 
Cnuii^yi,  pas. 
Cliuns:  pato,  &c.  c. 
{Prokko,  tr. 
Prongso,  reflex, 
rrungyi,  pas. 
Pronii;  pato,  c. 
iKura  pawo,  tr. 
Kur.  p4.o,  reflex. 
Kura  payi,  pas. 
Kdra  papdto,  c. 
Unpack,  Prwakko  (see  unrol). 
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Climb  or  |ret  up.  f  Wo^o,  n. 

ttrr.  &c.  \  Wopftto. 

Come  dowa,  Yiiwo.  n. 

rKwido,  tr. 
Pat  on  (firr),   j  KwjUo,  reflrz. 
(  Kwadi,  pM. 
r  Nito,  tr. 
Take  off  (fire),     <  Nbo,  reflex. 

L  Nitt,  pas. 
rPiko.  tr.     Wondo.       "^  o 

Pat  in       IS!"'^*?-''-     3*»"'?-      Hi 


!••»»«»;.    Pi„j,.4,o,  Ac.  Won- 

L     pato.  J 


paV4 
rGirundo.  tr. 


OQ 


See  Kawo, 
come  up. 


{uirunao.  ir.      -> 
Glranio,  refl.     I  ©^^  :,.•..« 
Ac.  c  J 

Ponr  in  (liquid),  Piko  (supra). 

(Dato,  tr. 
Ditt\p!^' 
Dai'tto,  &c.  c. 
fYnto,  tr.       ^ 
YUso.  rrflei.      ^^  ^ 
V.  V  Yuyi,  pal.      J'gQ^g  jjjj^n 

Bring  down,  I  Yupato,         I 
L     &c.  c        J 

JLwakto.  tr. 

"^  '    I  Lwakti,  pat. 

tLwaiigp&to*  &c.  c 

!Kuto,  tr.         ^ 
K6.0,  reflex.    I 
Euji,  pai.        r 
Kup4u>,  tr.  C.J 
Stop,  itay  (to  going  J  Jaso  (reflect,  or 

man),  \      intrans.) 

Stop  him,  stay  him,  Jato,  tr. 
Stay  or  stop  roe,  Jati,  pa<. 
Cause  him  to  stop,     jfJapato.p&so- 
aUy,  Ipayi,  c. 

{Tyakk<i.  tr. 
Tyangso,  reflex. 
Tyanicyi,  pas. 
Tying  pato,  &c.  e. 
Prevent,  hinder,    f-,  ,,  . 

forbid.  1  '^J*""'  "P"- 

Let  go,  Lacho  giwo. 

{Line  chspba  pawn,  tr. 
Lane  chspba  paso,  refl. 
Lane  chapba  payi,  pNS. 
Lane  chapba  papato,  &c.  d.c. 
rYallo,  tr. 
J  Yilso.  reflex. 

IYalyi,  pas. 
Yalpito,  c. 


r  Phele|ih^te  p^wo,  tr. 
Polish.  <  Fn^lephele  paso,  reflex. 

(.  Pbdephele  r&yi.  pus. 
Be  polished,  Phelet)h<Fle  dytimo.  n. 
Cause  to  be  r  Pbelepli^le  dyunpito. 
polished.   [      pufo-payi,  e. 

{Sheuno,  tr. 
Shorn*..,  reflex. 
SiieuniTi,  pas. 
Sheum  pato,  dec.  c. 
{Hoko,  tr. 
H6ngso.  reflex. 
Hongyi,  pa*. 
H  Duepico,  &c  c 
{Appo,  tr. 
A.«o.  r»fl«. 
Amyi,  ps». 
Am  pato.  &c  c. 

Twist  neck,  \  ^^"Y^^  '^^«- 
cloth.  Ac  [chJS^L^&c  c 


Rub, 


Twist  or  make 
rope. 


ft  h^«o,  tr 
J  Ch 


^so,  reflex. 


I  Cl»eyi,  pas. 
l^Ch^ato,  c 


Be  like,  resemble,  Deu-wo,  n. 
Make  like.  Den  pito  paso-piri,  c 
Be  white  or  clear.  Bnbum  dyumo,  n. 

Be  wet,  Jiso,  reflex. 

{Jito,  tr. 
Jiso,  reflex. 
Jiri,  pas. 
Jipato,  &c.  c. 
Be  dry,  Syeu-wo,  n. 
Make  dry,  Sy en. pato- paso- payi,  c 

C  Bliito,  tr. 
Dry  in  sun,  <  Bla«o,  reflex. 
(  Biati.  pas. 

IGramdo,  tr. 
Gram^o,  reflex. 
Granidi,  pas. 
Grampato,  &e.  c. 
Be  flaTOursome,  Br6gno.  n. 

Make  flavoursome  J  «  ^^*'    '  ^ 
g.  :«.        s  Bropaao,  reflex, 

or  flavour  it,        I  o  x   '  • 

'         (.Bropayi,  pas. 

Re  sweet,  Jijim  dvurao,  n. 

Mike  .«eet,    (^'J™  "•j'-Pf''^  ^-  «• 
'    l^Jtjim  pawo,  tr. 

Be  sour,  Pbokko,  n. 

Make  sour,  Phoni^  p^to-piso-piyi,  c. 

Be  bitter,  Kiwo,  n. 

Make  bitter,  Kap4to-plso-piyi,  c 
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Be  knotted,  Khingso,  reflex. 

rKhikto,  tr. 
Knot  it.  J  Khingso,  reflex. 

Make  knotted,     j  Khikii,  pas. 

t  Khingp&to,  &c.  c. 
Be  great,  6n<5lo  dyumo,  n. 
Make  great,  Gndlo  pa  wo,  tr. 
Be  gmall,  Yake  or  KncUim  dyamo,  n. 
Make  tnnali,  Y4ke  or  Kacliim  pawo,  tr. 
Bf.  heaTy,  Hyallo,  n.   Hyalba  dydmo,  n. 
Mnke  heavy.  Hyiilpato,  tr. 
h^  light,  f  Hammo,  n. 

(levi8),\Hamba  dydmo,  n. 
Make  light,  Hamp&to,  tr.  Hampapato,  c. 
Be  bard.  Tingko  dyumo,  ii. 
Harden,  Tingko  pawo,  tr. 
Bf^  soft,  Lobo  dydmo,  n. 
buften,  Lobo  pa  wo,  tr. 
be  stfMiieht,  Dydmo.  n. 
Straighten,  DyHmpaCo-paso-pdyi,  c. 
Be  crooked,  Guko,  n. 
r  Kuko,  tr. 

Crook  it.  J  ^f^'^'C  "^'^* 
•  I  Kfingyi,  pas. 

|.Kdng  pato,  &c.  c 

r  Khtwo  or         1 

Be  rich  =a  have,  \  Kbiba  dydmo,  \  n. 

t  BwalH,  J 

JThipaCo,  &c.  c. 
ThibH  dyumpato* 


\pa8o-payi,  c. 
Bwalapato. 
'Ma  thiwo. 
Ma  thiba  dyumo. 
Ma  bwdla. 
r  Md  thiba  pdwo. 
Impoverish,  <  Md  thi  pato. 

[  Md  bwdla  pdto. 


have. 


Be  poor. 


{i 


Adyebbs  akd  Pbepositions 
compabed. 

Come,  Piwo. 

Come  ill  (into  thef  Khyimd  gwdre  piwo 

house),  \     or  wdgno. 

Come  out  (of  the  cKbyimdcoia  piwo  or 

house),  \     Giugno. 

Come  back,  to  rear,  N6iha  piwo. 


Come  on,  to  front,  Gnalla  piwo. 
Come  up.  Yakhateu  piwo  or  Kuwo. 
Come  down,  Yakhayeu  pi«o  or  Ldwo. 
Come  back  =  iL^coko  piwo,  ur 

return,  \     Ldto. 

Come  again  (repeat*  5^naiyo  or 

ing),  <     Ann-piwo. 

Come  once,  Kwd  bald  piwo. 
Come  twice,  Nip  pdid  piwo. 
Come  thrice,  Sap  pdld  piwo. 
Come  four  times,  Lep  pdla  piwo. 
Come  five  times,  Giid  pdld  piwu. 
Come  six  times,  Ru  pdla  piwo. 
Come  seven  times,  Clid  pdld  piwo. 
Come  eight  times,  Yd  paid  piwo. 
Come  nine  times,  Ghu  paid  piwo. 
Come  ten  times,  Kwaddyum  paid  piwo. 
Come  together,  C  Kwado  pine  ur  rdur, 

(place).  \      (verbs  in  plural). 

Come  at  once,  C  Kwd  bala  pine,  (pine  is 

(time),         \      plural). 
Come  near,  Nentha  piwo. 
('ome  close  to  him.  Wake  pumdi  piwo. 
Come  apart.  Hare  piwo. 
Come  far  away,  Brdba  piwo. 
Come  with,  Kwoiiirkhu  piwo. 
Come  with  me,  Gd  nuiig  piwo. 
Come  alone,  Giche  piwo. 

Come  without      J  ^°  "'"*!  p!*"- 

me,  thee,  him,  is*  "•"'•"  I'?"-. 
'        '        '  (,  Harem  maiithi  piwo. 

Come  towards      C*"^! 'fiJ^j,""' 

""'"""•""•UkelVpilo. 
Come  as  far  as  thisi  in,  ,,     • 

or  here,  that  or  lS't"'"^^Kr''°' 
there,  J  Meke  sambh  piwo. 

Come  quickly,  instantly,  Bdcheu  piwo. 
Come  slowly,  Wdkha  piwo. 

Come  by  .nd  b,A  G»'y«'"'wt.gmi 

'  "j      piwo. 

Come  silently,  Liba  piwo. 

r'«».^  .  ^:-:i-    i  Breso  or  Bresomamt  or 
tome  nowily,  |      Br&oko«-piwo. 

Come  early,  Bacheu  piwo. 

Come  late,  Wdkha  piwo. 

Come  at  sun-risr,  Namdhamna*  piwo. 

Come  at  sun-set,  Nam  wamtana*  piwo. 

Come  loiteringly.    {'^Jllj^'oZ^pt".*"'*- 
Come  over  (by  top),  Khwdtoko*  piwo. 


•  These  and  all  similars  are  imperatival  gerunds.  See  verbs.  When  the  expres- 
Biou  is  imperative  the  gerund  ^>gii  is  affixed  to  the  imperative  form  of  the  verb ; 
when  it  is  indicative,  to  tiie  indicative  form.  Come  loiteringly  is  having  loitered, 
come.    This  is  one  of  the  many  uffiiiities  with  the  Draviriau  tongues. 
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Come  under  by  fUayu  lung  glu^noko* 
beneath,         \     piiro. 

Come  ibrougb  (by  niidille),|'^''"!^^*°« 

Come  between,  Alirnba  Mnn  piiro. 

Come  acrou.  |^1*8'"'''<>  P'""- 

Come   \thi8  \  .  ,    fY6st  hamba\pi' 

to       /that  J  "^^^^  V.  Hare  bamba/  wo. 
Come  constantly,  Pisozno  bwtkko. 
Come  sometimes,  Kayikayi  piiro^ 

Come  ever,  Sadai    <  '".^°' 

I  plWrt. 

Come  never,  Gyanniyo  m4  piwo. 
Never  come  again,Qyaiiaiyo  inn  ma  piwo. 
Come  to,  St.  ibis  side,  Yckliola  p'wo. 
Come  by  this  side,  Yekholang  piwo. 
Come  to,  at,  that  side,  M^klioli  piwo. 
Come  by  that  side,  Mekliol£>kg  piwo. 
Come  on  the  right,  Jumrola  piwo. 
Come  by  the  right,  Jumrolatig  piwo. 
Come  oil  the  left.  P^r«-Ia  piwo. 
Come  by  the  left,  P^rolang  piwo. 
Come  to  the  east,  Namdhipdi  khila  piwo. 
Come  from  the/Nam  wauidikhalang 

west,  \     piwo. 

Come  towards  the  house,  Kbyimlil  piwo. 
Come  from  towards  the  fKliyim  lang 

house,  \     piwo. 

Go  towards  the  plains   \       ^\^  ^ 

'^  C     or  diwo. 

Go  as  far  as  Nepal,  N^pal  sambh  lawo. 

Give  a  little,  Akachi  giwo. 

Give  much,  Eko  giwo. 

Give  secretly,  Kliletuo  giwo. 

Give  openly,  Kwainso  pdao  giwo. 

Give  gladly,  Gyarscho  giwo. 

Give  sulkily,  Ma  gyarscho  giwo. 

Give  to-day,  Ana  kiwo. 

Give  to-morrow,  Dilla  i{iwo. 

He  gave  yesterday,  Sinnmti  gipta. 


Give  mutually.  Gi  mose.t 

Hit  rouiualiy,  Tyeom  roose. 

Kiss  mutnaUy,  I^ii  moae. 

Kill  mutually.  Sa  mose. 

Give  continually,  Gisogno  bwakko. 

Hit  continually,  Teupsogno  bwakko. 

Sleep  continually,  Ipsocno-bwakko. 

Strike  forcibly,  Soktimi  teuppo. 

Strike  gently,  Wakha  teuppo. 

A  house,  Khyim. 

Of  a  hottie,  Kiiyioi  ke.     Khyim  dim. 

To  a  house,  a  house,         J  ^hyim     (no 

In  a  hou«e,  Khyim  di. 
Prom  a  house,  Khyim  ding. 
By  (in»t.)  house,  Khyim  ml. 
Into  (in«ide)  house,  Khyimi  i^w^re. 
Out  of  (outside)  liou>e,  Kbyima  tola. 
As  far  as  house,  Khvim  sanibli. 
Towards  or  at  the  houM^,  Khyim  UL 
From  vicinity  of  bou^e,  Khyim  lang. 

BeMnd  the  hou,e,  |  ^^  ,^  ^  ^ 

\n  rear  of,  }        ' 

On  the  house  1  ir.    -         *  .„^js 

(toachi.,g),)'^''y'°""»"^'- 

Below  the  hottsel  c*.    .      ,.       ,^ 
(.,..rt),  )Kh,im  diDg  h.yQ. 

From  under  fKhyim  ke  hiiyu  lang  or 

house,      \     faayu  ding. 
In  the  under  r.^.    .      ,     .  ^         fla. 

of  house,  i*^'''""  ■"  "r°  \d.  t 
In  the  above  of  fKhyim  a  taure  di  or 

bouse,  X     la. 

^1     •  ,  fKhyim  ke  nentha  or 

Mear  the  hon8e,§s  ^.  ■'.  ^, 

^^  '  \.KIiyim  neutha. 


*  These  and  all  similars  are  imperatival  gerunds.  See  verba.  When  theezpres- 
Bion  is  imperative  th«  gerund  sign  is  affixed  to  the  imperative  form  of  the  verb: 
when  it  is  indicative,  to  the  indicative  form.  Come  loiterinsly  is  having  loitered, 
come.    This  is  one  of  the  many  affinities  with  the  Druvirian  tongues. 

t  Mose  dual  of  mowo,  which  apart  =  fight :  in  composition  of  several  verbs 
s=:  do,  make. 

X  hk  expresses  vicinity.  Khyim  la,  near,  towards,  at,  the  house:  wlienee 
la-m  of  vicinity  and  la-ng,  from  vicinity.  So  Di  expre«ses  inness,  khyim  di,  in  the 
house:  whence  di-m,  of  in  and  di-ng  from  in.  M  final  is  attributive.  See 
adjectives  and  participles  e.  g.  piba-me,  I  who  come,  I  the  comer,  and  kwajaa 
me,  tlie  other  one,  and  lala-m,  red. 

§  Khyim  nentha  =  the  house  is  near  and  near  the  house,  but  the  latter  is  better 
with  genitive  sign  :  so  also  of  khyim  pumdi.  Kliyiiu  a  pumdi,  the  house  its  side 
in,  also  prevents  the  equivoque  and  is  the  true  form  for  near  the  house.  Nenths 
having  lost  its  sense  as  a  noun  cannot  take  the  &.  Noun«  of  place,  however,  take 
dim  rather  than  6,  as  Khyim  dim  pumdi,  literallyi  house  in  of  side  in. 
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Far  from 


At  the  house,  i^^^'J^  *  P^P*^'' 
On  accoant  of  houBe,  Kbyim  d^o. 


In  lieu  of  home,  or    "I  jr..     .    . , 
In  exchange  for  house,  Z^^'y*"  *  P****' 
Through  the  house,  Khyim  i  limbu  lang. 


BAnnro  Pbepobitioks. 


At  this  ttoMp  Yekhonadi. 

At  that  time,  M yekhonadi,  . 

At  this  place,  Yelcedi. 

At  that  place,  Myekedi. 

In  this  year,  Yem  tho'di. 

In  thnt  year,  Myem  tho'di. 

In  a  little  while,  Ghyer  Kwongmidi. 

During,  pending  T  Yem  thom&la  theum. 

this  year,        \  Yem thobwini. 

Pending  his  coming,  Haremma.pi  ihim. 

At  home,  Khyim  di« 

In,  within,  the  honse,  Khyim  gw&re. 

In  the  wilderness,  Sabala  di. 

In  my  hand,  W^  gu  di. 

In,  at,  Dorjiling,  Dorjiling  di. 

Go  into  the  house,  Khyim  gw&re  l&wo. 

^*  QHaremdi.     Akedi. 

He  gsTe  to  me.  Go  giwa. 
He  took  it     f  Go  ding-*     1 

from  me,  •<  Ga  ding-        vblapta. 

thee,  him,  [.Harem  ding- J 

He  struck  thee,  Ga  teupta. 

Come  into  the  hous^,  Khyim  gw&re  piwo. 

Go  into  the  house,  Khyim  gware  lawo. 

Go  into  the  water,  Pwillin  di  wogno. 

Come  out  of  the/ o   ,,     j;-      i 

water,  |Pwaku  dmg  glugno. 

The  inside  of  the  house,  Khyim  i  goli. 
The  outside  of  the  house,  Khyim  k  toU. 
Come  from  the  outside  f  Khyim    ke   a 

of  the  house,  \     tolang  piwo. 

Come  from  the  inside  f  Khyim  &  golang 

of  the  bouse,  \     glugno. 

Come  out  from  f  Khyim  ding  i  tol^  piwo 

the  house,     \  or  Khyim  ding  glugno. 
Go  with  me,  Go  nung  lawo. 
Sit  by  me,  Wake  pumdi  bwakko. 


Gome  near  me,  Wake  pumdi  piwo. 
Sit  beside  me,  Wake  Ik  bwakko. 
Sit  on  my  knee,  Wa  phyemtodi  bwakko. 
Sleep  in  his  bosom,  Aphyemtodi  ipo. 
Put  on  thy  shoulder,  f  balamdi  jeullo. 
Throw  in  or  into  the  i  Me  di  piko. 

fire,  \  Mi  gwHre  piko. 

Put  on  the  fire^  Mi  taure  jeullo. 
Take  off  from  the  fire,  Mi  taureng  bUwo. 
Put  on,  upon,  the  table^  Mej  t&ure  jeullo. 

Get  on,  or  mount,  the    f  Ghora  taure 
horse,  ^     wogno. 

Get  off,  or  dismount  1  Ghora  taureng 

from,  the  horse,     j      glugno. 

Put  on  the  horse  \  m .         .    „ 

(goods),  |GhoraUurejeuUo. 

Take  off  from  the  f  Ghora  taureng  glun- 

horse  (goods),  \     do  or  blawo. 
On  the  head,  Piya  taure. 

Under  the  feet,    ^ll"'!!''^+„ 
'     I  Kholi  gwayeu. 

Put  your  cap  on  f  Itiki  i  piya  taure 

your  head,       \     jeullo. 
Put  grass  under  I  A  Icboli  gwayeu  (ni- 

his  feet^  \     chasmen)  jim  jeullo. 

Above,  higher  than,  hisi  A  piya  ding 

head,  J     hateu« 

Beneath,  lower  than^  1  Wa  kholi  ding 

my  feet,  j      hayeu. 

AboTC  your  house  flkhyim    ding  haten 

is  the  canton.  <     la  tilanga  bwagdi* 

ment,  C     ^^a. 

Below  your  houe   J  ^  ^}'JZ!^"'  ^^J'^ 
.    ..  '  .  •<      la  ledikha  lyap- 

Above  the  mouth  is  f  Shed  hateu  la  nen 
the  nose,  \      bwa« 


*  More  usual  and  correct  perhaps  is  the  inflective  form  Wake.  But  it  is  also 
equal  my,  Wakedi,  in  me  or  mine  and  Wakeding,  from  me  or  from  my. 

t  Gware  =  in,  Gwayeu  =  under.  To  the  last  answers  ha-yeu  the  one,  meaning 
what  touches,  the  other,  what  touches  not,  but  lies  below :  so  taure  and  ha-yeu,  as 
to  what  is  above. 

3  U 
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Beloir  the  moath  fShtro  ha  yea  la 

is  the  chin,        \yoli  bira. 
To,  as  far  as,  Nera.     Pumdi. 

A.  r.r  u  him.  {  "•""  P""""* 
'  (.  Harem  nera. 

As  far  aa  Nepal,  Nepal  pumdl. 

TowRrds  Nepal,  Nepal  pumla.  Nepal  U« 

North  of  Nepal,  Nepal  ding  hateu  la. 

Near  Nepal,  Nepal  nentha. 

Far  from  Nepal,  Nepal  ding  briba. 

Towards  night,^amringna  (day  settipg). 

Towards  morn-  C  Nam  sona  (day  being 

iDg,  \     born). 

In  the  night,  Tengnachidi. 
In  the  day,  Namtidi. 
Crnel  towards  his  C  Tamitawake  la  den> 

children,  \     kha  gtba. 

Be  kind  towards  5^ske  la  neuwo. 

me  and  mine,    cWa  ta  ke  la  nenwo. 
Sit  ^boTe  me.  Wake  ding  haten  la  bwako. 
Sit  between  us    5^**^''^  alimbn  di 

two,  c     bwako. 

Sit  below  him,  Ake  ding  hayeu  la  bwako. 
Pat  00  me.  Wake  taure  jyiilo. 
Put  on  him.  Alee  taure  jyulo. 
The  water  comes  from  f  Pw^kn    haten 

aboTo  and  goes  be*x      lang  yii,  ha- 

low,  (,     yen  la  UL 

%f  '"''  "'  *'  {  Syerte  i  gmire  du 

In  the  midst  of  the  hill,  Sjerts  k  limbudi. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  Syerte  a  pamdi. 
From  top  of  hill»  Syerte  4  gware  ding. 
From  middle  of  hill,  Syerte  a  limbu  ding. 
From  the  bottom  of  f  Syerte     k     pum 

the  hill,  \     ding. 

He  dwells  below  (Wake  ding  hayen  la 

me,  c    bwa. 

He  dwells  above  (  Wake  ding  haten  la 

me^  t     bwa. 

Sit  on  me,  Wake  taure  bwako. 
Ptess  under  me,  Wake  hayeu  lam  chirona. 
(Onari  =  hill   top ;    Jujeu  =  tree    top 

•r  house  top). 
Underneath,  under  fKhosingba  gwayeu 

the  chair,  \    or  a  gwayeu. 

AboTe.  upon,  the  cOu  taure  or,  Gn  k 

hand,  \    taure. 

put  under,  below,   f  Mej   k  gwayeu  jy 

the  table,  \     ulo. 

Take  out  from  under  C  Mej  k  gwH  yeung 

the  table,  \     blawo. 

«>«"•  I     Mlwo. 

Oome  through  C  Khyim  gw&rim  piwo  or 

the  houae,      \  Khyim  k  gwa  lang  piwo. 
Qo  through  the  hole,  Alam  lang  glngno. 


Go  through  the  river  CPwlkodigvakio 
(wading),  (.     glngno. 

Go  over  the  couch,  {  ^^^  ^"^^ 

Go  over  the  river  in  fDunga  di  woso 
boat,  \     glngno. 

Go  under  th«  coach,  {^'^{^^ 

Come  with  me,         Go  nuog  piwo. 

fAm-      1 
Go  with  him,  ^     or        V  nung  I&wo. 

[  Harem-  J 
Why  should  I  go  fGa  nung  mirdio 

with  thee,         \    ligna. 
Go  witliout  me,  Go  manthi  lawo. 
Strike  with  force,  Sokti  mi  tenpo. 
Strike  without  force,  Sokti  manthi  teapo. 
Sit  before  me.  Wa  gnalla  di  bwako. 
Sit  behind  me,  Wa  notha  di  bwako. 
Before,  behind  T  Lapcho  a  gnalla  di. 

the  door,       \  Lapcho  a  notha  la. 
Opposite,  Vis-a-  f  Wa  gnalla  la. 

Vis-me,  \  Wa  gnalla  di. 

Sit  at  my  side.  Wake  pumdi  bwako. 
Towards  his  side,  Ake  a  pumla. 
In  the  middle,  Alimbn  di. 
To,  at,  the  side,  Apumdi. 

{Namrikso  gnalla. 
Tengnachi  dynmtheum. 
Namma  riktheum, 
Namm&  wamtheum. 
Nam  rikcho  beUdi. 

»»    ••.♦.II    J  Nam-    J™8»«- 
At  night  fall,   •<  (  wamtana. 

I,  Nam  wancho  beladi. 

After  night  Wl.  jSr^-mUkl 

(.Nam  riktako. 
Since  dawn,  Didila  mekeng. 
Before  dawn,  Didila  gnalla. 
After  dawn,  Didila  notha. 
Since  I  came,  Gopitina  mekeng. 
Before  my  arrival,  Gojokpicho  gnalla. 
After  my  arrival,  Gojokpicho  notha. 
After  to-morrow,  DiUa  mekeng. 
Before  to-morrow,  Dilla  ma  dyumtheu. 

Until  night  or  f  Teognachi  sambh. 
Up  to  night      I,  Nam  wamtana  sambh. 
Towards  the  house,  Khyim  la. 
Towards  me,  Wake  \k. 
Towards  night.  Nam  rikcho  p&wana. 

Tow„d.a.wn,    {^:r;^^ 

At  dawn.  Nam  dhamna. 

During  the  night,  Tengnachi  dynmna. 
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By  the  time  I  arriTe.  Pignina. 
By  the  time  tliou  arrivest*  Piyena* 
Jiy  the  time  he  arrivei,  Pina. 
After  my  arriTal.  Go  piso  notha. 
After  thy  arrival,  Ga  piso  notha. 
Round  about  the   (  Shyim  harela  je« 

houae,  \     aela. 

About  the  houae,  Khyim  apumdi. 

On  this  side  the  riTer,  Galu  yem  pnmdi. 

He  pierced  him  through  f  Ram  hotalco 
the  body,  \     s&ta. 

He  went  through  \  Lapcho  lang  glutako 
the  door,  \      Uta. 

Go  by  the  door,  Lapcho  lang  Idwo. 

Go  by  the  road,  Lamlang  lawo. 

Par  from  the  house,  Khyim  ding  braba, 

{Mi  nentha. 
Mi  pumdi. 
Mi  k  pumdi. 
Near  me,  Wake  pumdi. 

Jb^  of,  iD  lieu  of,  (  ^,y^„  ^,  4p^,, 

For  the  sake  of  me.  Wake  d&no. 
For  the  love  of  thee  I J  Dwaktana  ko- 
did  it,  \     pitong. 

As  far  as  the  house,  Khyim  a  pnmdi. 
Short  of,  not  so  far  as,    /i^u  :  i 

the  houM.  \^^^"^  »*"••• 

Beyond  the  honae,  Khyim  hiircla. 
With  a  house  there    (  Khyim  dyumna 

may  be  a  marriage  \      groche  dynm. 
Without  (wanting)  a  r  Khyim  manthi 

house  there  cannot  <      groche     m4 

be  a  marriage,  (     dyum. 

With   a  house  he ")  -c*.    .       . . ,    , .    , 

h.T«.4c.  5     «'««•«' P*"- 

Without  a  house  f  Khyim  manthi  kheda 
he  will  not  4  (or  manthi)  groche 
marry,  l     ma  pawa. 

With  me,  Go  nnng. 

Without  me,  Go  manthi. 

With  thy  father,  I  po  nnng. 

Without  my  father,  Ap&  manthi. 

I  go  not,  Ma  lagna. 


A  child  without  f  Apomanthiba 

father,    an    <      tawo.  Apomanthime 
orphan,  I     tawo. 

For  the  purpose   of  l  Khyim  piicho 
building  a  house,      |      d&so. 

In  the  middle  of  the  f  Khyim  i   Umbo* 
house,  I      di. 

Even  with,  on  level  f  Khyim  nung  kwang 
with,  the  huuse,  \     Ichome. 

With  .  win  (bongr.).  {g:'^''„';' 

Without  against  the  fMngyerstako. 

will  (malgre),        \M&gyerscho. 
Willy,  nilly,  Gyerscho  ma  gyerscho. 
In  spite  of  her  f  ^     ^.  ^  ^.^^^ 

husband,        \ 
For  the  Iotc  of  her  C  Wancha  dwak 

husband,  (,      tako. 

After  the  manner  of  C  Newar  dau  khwag 

the  New^rs,  I     no.* 

In  the  form  of  Ush,  Gn&  khwogno. 
After  the  manner  of  the  |  Leucha  dau 

Tibetans,  \      khwogno. 

In  the  disguise  of    |i,eucha  khwogno. 


Tibetan, 


CONJUNCTIOHB. 

And,  No  word  for  it. 

Also,  likewise,  Yo. 

Or,  No  term  for  it. 

Nor,  No  word. 

Nor  this,    f  Yam  ye  ma. 

Nor  that,  \Myam  ye  ma. 

Moreover.    Beaidea,  Myam  taure. 

Than  (comp.)  Ding. 

As,  Gyekho. 

So,  Mekho. 

As,  so,  like,  fY^  khwogno. 

this,  that,\M^  khwogno. 
How  }  what  like,  Gye  khwogno. 
How  ?  in  what  way,  Gy^-khopaso. 
As  well  as.  Ye  khome  neuba. 
As  ill  as,  Y^  khome-ma  neuba. 
But,  Niki. 

Nevertheleaa.    Notwithstanding,  Naka. 
Though,  yet,  stiU,  N&ka. 
If,  Kheda.— Kh^dda. 
If  not,  unless,  M&  kheda. 
Except,  Waso. 

Whether  or  not,  Bw&la  ma  bw&la. 
In  the  meanwhile,  Y^khoua.     M^khona. 
Thereon,  Myem  taure. 
To  wit,  that  is  fDito  d&ta. 

to  My,  \Mdra  dayena. 


*  Khwogno  =--  like ;  the  word  for  manner  or  form  u  kho. 
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BecaOBe,  lioofy  (  Yem  papUko« 
As,  (,  Myem  papUko, 

Yaiy  Aj6  (true). 


No,  M6s,  (it  b  not). 


Verbftl  negatWe,  Mi. 
Verbal  prohibicive,  M£. 
Noun  printiTey  Ma. 


Bahins  AdT£BBS. 
Adverbs  qftime. 


To-day,  Ana. 

To-morrow,  DilUu 

Yesterday,  Sanamti. 

Day  after  to-morrow,  Niti. 

Day  before  yesterday,  NikbaboL 

Tbia  year,  Yemtbocbe. 

Last  year,  Santbo. 

Year  before  last,  Niware, 

Coming  year.  Mate. 

Year  after  tbat,  Niwa. 

Now,  Y^hona. 

Tben,  M^kbona. 

Wben?  Gy^na. 

Wben,  rel.,  Gy^na. 

Then,  corral ,  M^khona. 

lostantly,  Bacb^a. 

By  and  by,  Oyer  kwongmi. 

At  ooee,  at  one  time,  Kwongkb6. 

Before,  priorly,  Gnalla. 

After,  afterwards,  Ndbu 

Since,  G^^na« 

Till,  nntU,  No  word.  It  ia  expressed  by 
thenm  added  to  the  root  and  the 
negative,  or  by  tbe  negative  gerund.* 

Hitherto' }  ^^  ■""^*'  ^■*™^**  "  ^**"-) 
Till  tben,  Metti  namti. 
Till  wben  ?  how  long  ?  Giakonamti. 
Formerly,  long  ago,  Ny^b^. 
At  present,  now  a  daya,  Anampilli. 
Whilst,  Mim,  added  to  a  verb,  or  the 
gerund  aimply.f 

ETcr,  No  word. 
Never,  Genatyo. 
Often,  Yako  pala. 


How  often,  Gisko  pala. 
Sometimes,  No  word. 
Once  or  twice,  Kw£  bile  nippale. 
Once,  Kwa  bale. 
Twice,;Nippile. 
Thrice,  Sipale. 
Four  timet,  Seppile. 
Five  times,  Gn6  pale- 
Six  times,  Ru  pile. 
Seven  times,  Cbi  pile. 
Bight  times,  Yi  pile. 
Nine  times,  Ghu  pile. 
Ten  times,  Kwaddyum  pile. 
Early,  Bachem  paaomami. 
Late,  Wikba  paaomami. 
In  the  day,  Nam  bwoktinL 

fa  ZnWT"«5»<«"  '•»-»'"•• 
All  day.  Nam  dongmdkho. 
Daily,  Namtike  namti. 
At  sunriae,  Namdhamna. 

At  cock  crow,  <  „*  ^^^x.^ ^,  _ 

'  l^Ba  gncho  pawano. 

At  dawn,  Hauhaudyomchopawana. 

A .  .        .     /Nam  wamtana. 

At  sunset,    ^Nam  wamoho  pawana. 

At  duak.  No  word. 

At  night  fall,  {xe'^n'lSf  dyumna. 
From  night  tiU   fTeugnacht  mekeng 

mom,  \    didila  sambh. 

At  noon,  Namhelschodi. 
At  midnight,  Teugnacbi  helsdiodi. 
To-morrow  morning,  Dilla  dtdiladi. 
Yesterday  at  night,  Sanamtiten  gnacfak 
In  two  or  three  days,  Ntkklia  sakkhi. 
la  three  or  four  days,  Sakkha  aekkba. 
In  four  or  five  days,  Sekkha  gnokkha. 
How  long  ?  Gisko  namti. 


*  e.  g.  stay  till  I  come,  gdmi  pignana,  or  g6  mi  pi  thenm,  bwik6. 

t  e.  g.  whilst  he  livea  I  will  not  go.  Harem  blenmim  go  mi  ligna.     Whilst  be 
waa  walking  he  fell  down.    Harem  gwaktaua  dokta. 
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As  Ion;,  rel.  Gtsko  namti. 
So  long^,  oorrel.  Metti  namtt. 
Again,  repeatedly,  Anllijo. 
Again,  returning,  L^uko. 

Here,  Y^ke. 

There,  Mj^ke. 

Where?  QjSkt. 

Where,  reL  Gy^ke. 

There,  correl.  M^ke.    Mek«gn6. 

Here  and  there,  Harela  jeaeliu 

Hence,  Y^keng. 

Thence,  My^keng. 

Whence?  Cycling. 

Whence,  rel.  Gy^lang, 

Thence,  correl.  Myekeng. 

By  what  way  ?  Agyem  lamlang. 

By  this  way,  Yem  lamlang. 

By  that  way,  Myem  lamlang. 

How  near  ?  Gisko  nentha. 

How  far  ?  Gisko  br&ba. 

How  far  P  i.  e.  tol  n  ^i.  /  l      \ 

what  limit,       )Qy^»*  (^^«")- 
This  far,  Yeke  (here). 
That  far,  My^ke  (there). 
Near,  l^entba. 
Far,  Briba. 

How  near  ?  Gisko  nentha. 
How  far  ?  Gisko  briba. 
From  after,  Br^ba  lang. 
From  near,  Nentha  lang. 
In  the  near,  Nentha  dt. 
In  the  far,  Br^ba  di. 
This  near,  Yeti  nentha. 
That  near,  Myeti  nentha. 
1^  .  /Anaiyo  nentha. 

nearer,    ^Yemdinganaiyo  nentha. 
Nearest,  rery  fHauppeding  nentha. 

near,  \Th^  nentha. 

Rather  near,  Dekho  nentha. 
Rather  far,  Dekho  briba. 
Very  far,  Th^  braba. 
Up  or  upwards,  (an  aceli-  fHatenla. 

Tity  whence  water  comet, ^Yakayenla, 

From  up,  from  abofe^  ii.*.-  i.n. 
of  slope,  J^Hatculang. 


^Tslo^*  ^""°  '^'''''jHayeu  Ung. 
Up  (perpendicular),  Taure. 

fGwilre. 
Down  (ditto),  <  Gw^yeu.* 

[^Apumyen. 
From  aboTe,  perpendicular,  Taareng. 

{Apumyeutig. 
Gw^reng. 
Gwiyeung. 
Upwards,  ditto,  Taurela. 
Downwards,  ditto,  Gwayenla.    Yeala. 
Upwards  (on  slope),  Hateula. 
Downwards  (on  slope),  Uayetda. 
On  the  top,  Ajujndi. 
In,  at,  the  bottom,  ApumdL 

Free  U»  top.  {*j:3-t„'; 

From  the  bottom,  Apamding. 
Out  (issuing),  Glnko.    Gluuko. 
In  (entering),  Wdko.    WoUko. 
Out,  outside.  Xtola  (with  noun). 
In,  within,  Gw4re.     Agware. 
Towards  this  side,  Yesebamba  la. 
Towards  that  side,  Hare  hamba  la. 
On  this  side,  Yeae  hamba  di. 
On  that  side,  Hare  hamba  di. 

Round,  Kbirsoko. 
Before,  Gnalla. 
After,  Notha. 

Opposite,  vis  a  vis,  G-nalla. 
Abreast,  Kwongkbo. 
Straight  onwards,  No  word. 
Onwards,  fotwards,  Gnalla  UL 
Backwards,  NothallL 

Adverbi  qf  manner^  eause^  guaiiif^ 
guaniity,  HfC. 

HowP  in  what  fYekho. 

way,  \Yekhopasa. 

Thus,  in  that  fMyekbo. 

way,  \,Myekbopasa. 

TGyegni. 
Why  ?  for  what  reason,  <  M&ragni. 

[.Marha. 
For  this  reason,  Y^  gna  ? 
For  that  reason,  MyS  gna  P 
HowP  what  like P  Gyekbome. 
This  like,  Yekhome. 


*  Taore  and  gware  are  chiefly  prepositions  and  the  latter  means  rather  in  below. 
Gv&yeu  is  better  for  the  latter,  or  yeu.  Bat  none  of  them  qalte  answers.  The 
verbs  oxpreis  the  meanings. 
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ThAt  like,  Myekbome. 
How  naeh  ?  how  many  ?  Gliko. 
Ab  many,  at  much,  Gisko. 
Bo  many,  ao  much,  Metti. 
How  often  P  Giako  pilla. 
Mow  great?  Gitko  gn61o. 
HowtnuU?  Giikoyike. 

{Neuba  pawoko. 
Neuba  paao. 
Neuba  pasomamt. 
Neuba  pawako. 
Neuba  paptakc* 
m,  badly,  wrongly,  Maneuba  pli^o,  &e. 

Wi  *i«     fJokto  and  Joksomami,  &c. 
witeiy,    -^^»|^^„,o  ,„^  Teusomami,  &€.• 

FoolUhly,    ^' JJ'|!^'°'"'"L 
*"     \MatettSomami.T 

Hungrily.  Solimi. 

Thiratily,  Pwiiku  dwaktimt. 

a-^^i.    (  Sokaomi  pawoko. 

^^Jf  jsokao  paio,  &e. 

Gla^^    ^Gyersimi.     Gyertipaao. 

JoyKi^,  \Oyeraoko. 

8crongly.  ftoktimi.    Soktipawoko,  &e. 

Weakly,  Sokti  ipenthimi. 

Gently,  W&kha  paan  or  pnwoko,  He, 

Noiailv     /Sy^"^*^™^  yandapaao  or  pa* 

^*   \Boko  or  pawoko. 
Silently,  Liba  djumao. 
With  blowa,  Teopaomami.    Tenptako. 
Efenly,  on  lerel  with,  Denio. 
Evenly,  atraigbtly,  amoothly,  Deuo. 
Much,  a  great"!  Db^kw6ng. 

deal,  jDb^kong. 

A  little,  D4kho. 

Neither  more  nor  lets,  M£d^kho  ma  tb^ 
Leaa,  D^kho. 
More,  Th^. 

Again  (afreah),  Gaptl.     Anaiyo. 
Back  (the  aame),  Leti.     Letako. 
Thoroughly,  /Theumtomami* 
Completely,   \Yiko.     Hauppe* 

fDekho  bwaao. 
Partially,  <  Ddkho  jyuUomami. 
tO^kbojynltako. 


{Helpuoko. 
Helpawako. 
{Hampato. 
HampaaomamL 
Hampattako,    HtmpMfoko. 
{Khipao. 
IChipaomamU 
Khipuko. 
{Thyelvim  paao. 
Thyelrim  pawako. 
Greatly,  Dliekong* 
Slightly.  triTialty,  D^ho. 
In  cowardly  fGnimami.    Gnitako. 
way,         \Gniko. 

TGnima  mantfaimi. 
Bravely,  <  Mligniko, 

LM&gniteko. 
Modeatly,  Gnnnemi.    Gnvne  pawoko. 
ImpndenUy,  Ghiune  manthi. 
Secretly,  Khleuteho  mami. 

Openly,   \  KlaioMJ^t^hoinami. 
Jeatingly,  Riachomami. 
Serteily,  Ajedaao  mami. 
Slo^y,  Wikba. 

{Grmkaomanii. 
Grukto. 
Gruktako. 
Mortally,  Byaktam  aambh. 
Skin  deep,  Akokte  aambh. 
Toaether,  Kwongkbo. 
Separately,  Wang  waag. 

Solitarily,  Tgicba. 
With  a  companion,  Wareha  nvng. 
A  foot,  Gwakoko.     Gwakao. 
On  horae  back,  Wognoko. 

TrolT,  (*J«  "J**"™™-   . 
'     L^e  dynmaomami. 

Falaely,  Limochelao. 


*  All  theae  are  genmdial,  like  the  great  majority  of  the  adverb*.  Bnt  if 
imperation  b  invoUed,  the  gerund  aign  ia  added  to  the  imperatifey  noi  to  the 
indieatiTe. 

t  Or  with  main  verb  in  indieatiTe,  mt  jogako  for  present  and  ma  joklako  for 
preterite  aenae.  See  note  at  '*  wisely."  Thia  ia  merely  the  negative  fOf  m  of  thf 
aame  word  obtained  by  prefixing  the  particle  of  negation  or  ma. 


f^ke  remainder  in  tke  next  volmmej 
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